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I.   THE  GEBHAX  UNIVERSITIES. 

OTnnilitad  flrom  Um  0«niuui  of  Karl  ron  Bmumt  ft>r  thli  JownaL) 


I.    IinmoDuonoy. 

Ths  fonndation  of  the  earliest  German  nniTersities  took  place  at  a 
time  when  both  Italy  and  France  had  long  poesessed  them.  Tacitus* 
aajing  of  the  youth  of  G^ermany,  '*  Sera  juvenum  puberias,^  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  development  of  her  intellect. 

Among  the  oldest  universities  of  the  middle  ages,*  we  may  here 
remark  upon  three — Salerno,  Bologna,  and  Paris. 

The  school  of  Salerno  was  an  extremely  ancient  school  of  medicine ; 
a  sort  of  isolated  medical  &culty,  which  had  no  special  influence  upon 
subsequent  universities. 

At  the  University  of  Bologna,  law  was  the  leading  study.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  university  is  obscure.  At  the  diet  of  Roncaglia,  in  1158, 
it  received  from  Frederic  Barbarossa  a  grant  of  privileges  which  has 
often  been  referred  to  on  occasion  of  the  issue  of  charters  to  later  Ger- 
man universities.! 

The  organization  of  the  University  of  Bologna  was  materially  different 
from  that  of  all  the  later  German  universities.  This  appears  from  the 
fiust,  that  in  it  only  the  foreign  students  {advenm  forenses)  had  at 
Bologna,  complete  rights  of  membership.  They  chose  the  rector,  and 
their  assembly,  summoned  by  the  rector,  was  the  proper  university. 
In  this  assembly  the  teachers  and  professors  had  no  voice,  but  were 
wholly  dependent  upoti  the  rector  and  the  university  .J  This  single 
fact  shows  clearly  enough,  that  Bologna  was  not  the  model  of  the  Ger- 
man universities.  Paris  served  in  that  capacity,  especially  for  the 
earliest ;  such  as  Prague,  Vienna,  Heidelberg,  kc. 

The  University  of  Paris  diflfered  from  that  of  Bologna  chiefly  in  that 
theology  was  its  prominent  study,§  and  also  in  respect  to  its  organiza- 
tion. At  Paris,  the  authority  was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers,  the  scholars  having  no  part  whatever  in  it.  As  a  rule,  only 
actual  professional  instructors  could  be  members  of  the  governing  as- 
sembly, and  other  graduates  only  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

*  Tb«  foHowing  brief  sketch  I  gather  chiefly  ft-om  the  clear  and  thorough  aocouiit  of  SAvignj. 
(Hlbfor^y  qftke  Roman  JurUprud^nee  in  the  JfuidU  Ages^  vol  IL  8(1  ed.  1884.) 

t  Compare,  ftanhw  on,  the  charters  of  Archduke  Rudolph  and  of  Albert  of  Austria,  to  the 
TTntrenltjr  of  Vienna. 

t  Witt  later  eztenaions  and  changes  In  the  nniversity,  see  Savignf,  L  a 

f  In  Paris,  however,  only  the  canon  law,  pro^seeding  from  the  Church,  eonld  be  read, — not  tbt 
sIrU  law ;  and  thte  prubibitSon  was  not  removed  until  W9, 
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Both  teachers  and  scholars  were  divided  into  foar  nations :  French, 
English  or  German,  Picard,  and  Norman.  Each  nation  had  a  procu- 
rator at  its  head ;  as  their  subsequent  derivatives,  the  four  faculties, 
had  each  a  dean. 

The  rector  was  chosen  only  from  the  faculty  of  arts  (of  philosophy), 
and,  indeed,  only  from  masters  in  that  faculty. 

To, the  university  belonged  colleges,  some  of  which  were  foundations 
for  the  poor,  and  others  pension  (boarding)  institutions  for  those  in 
good  circumstances.  One  of  these  colleges  was  the  Sorbonne,  founded 
in  the  year  1250. 

In  discussing  the  German  universities,  especially  the  oldest,  we  shall 
repeatedly  refer  to  the  organization  of  the  University  of  Paris.  We 
have  no  complete  body  of  statutes  of  this  university,  but  can  arrive  at 
a  near  approximation  to  them,  from  various  sources.  For  some  of  the 
German  university  statutes,  as  for  instance  those  of  Vienna,  repeatedly 
declare  that  they  wholly  follow  the  organization  of  the  Paris  univer- 
sity; so  that  we  may  consider  them,  in  substance  at  least,  as  repre- 
senting those  which  formed  there,  in  fact  if  not  in  statutory  form,  a 
common  law. 

II.    List  or  the  German  UNivERsrnES  in  the  Ordeb  of  their  Foundation. 
The  universities  of  Germany  were  founded  in  the  following  order : 

a.  In  the  14M  Century, 

1.  Prmrne,  134S.  4.  Cologne,  1888. 

2.  Viennn,  18G5.  6.  Erfurt,  1892. 
8.  Heidelberg,  1886. 

h.  In  the  I6th  Century, 

6.  Leipaig,  1409.  10.  Inffolstadt,  1472;  tninsferred  to 

7.  Kot'tock,  1419.  Landahut  in  1802,  and  iu  1826 

8.  GreifAwald,  1456.  to  Manich. 

$,  Freiburg,  14o7.  11.  Tiibingen,  1477. 

12.  Mentz,  1477. 

c.  In  ihe  I6th  Century, 

18.  Wittenberg,  1502;   removed   to       18.  Jena,  1558. 

lialle  in  1817.  19.  Helmntadt,  1576 ;  dissolved  1809. 

14.  Frankfurt,  1506;  removed  to  Bre»-       20.  Altorf,  1578;  dissolved. 

lau  in  1811.  21.  Olmutz,  1581. 

15.  Marburg,  1527.  22.  Wnrzburg,  1582. 

16.  Konigsberg,  1544.  23.  Grfitz,  1586. 

17.  Dillingen,  1549. 

d.  In  the  I7ih  Century, 

24.  Giesnen,  1607.  80.  Bamberg,  1688. 

25.  Paderborn,  1615.  81.  Uerbom,  1664. 

26.  Rinteln,  1621 ;  diesolved  in  1809.  82.  Dnisburg,  1655 ;  dissolved. 

27.  Salzburtr,  1628.  88.  Kiel,  1665. 

28.  Oanabriick,  1680.  84.  Inftpruck,  1672. 

29.  Linz,  1686.  85.  Halle,  1694. 

4,  In  the  ISth  Century, 

86.  Brealan,  1702.  88.  Eriangen,  1748. 

87.  GotUngen,  1787. 

/.  In  ihe  19tA  Century, 

9$,  Berlin,  16#9.  41.  Munich,  1826. 

40.  Bonn,  1818. 
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m.      TBI  GULMAN  UiriTIBfllTIB  OF  TBI  liTB  AID  IIStB  ClITUEUi. 

A. — CHARTERS. 

The  origin  of  the  universities  of  Bologna  and  Paris  is  uncertain,  as 
is  that  of  the  two  English  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  origin  of  every  German  university,  however,  is  known.  German 
princes,  either  temporal  or  spiritual,  founded  them^  except  a  few,  such 
as  Erfurt,  Altorf,  Strasburg,  and  Cologne,  which  were  founded  by  hon- 
ored town  magistrates.  The  memory  of  these  founders  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  naming  the  universities  after  them.* 

That  such  a  grateful  memory  is  well  deserved,  appears  from  the 
charters  which  they  gave  to  the  universities ;  which  show  clearly  the 
sincere  benevolence,  and  noble  princely  conscientiousness,  with  which 
they  cared  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  well-being  of  their  subjectj^  as 
well  as  their  real  respect  for  learning,  and  recognition  of  its  value  to  men. 

These  characteristics  arc  to  be  discovered  even  in  the  decree  issued 
by  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  at  the  Diet  of  Roncaglia,  a.  d. 
1158,  in  favor  of  the  teachers  and  students  of  Bologna ;  and  which  has 
furnished  a  precedent  for  many  charters  given  to  universities  by  later 
princes.  In  this  decree  the  emperor  promises  his  protection  to  the 
students  apd  professors  during  their  journeys  to  and  from  the  university 
city,  and  their  sojourn  there.  "  For,*'  he  says,  "  we  hold  it  proper,  if 
all  those  who  do  well  deserve  in  all  ways  our  approbation  and  protec- 
tion, that  we  should  protect  with  special  affection  against  all  injury, 
those  through  whose  learning  the  whole  earth  will  become  enlight- 
ened, and  our  subjects  will  learn  to  be  obedient  to  God,  and  to  us,  his 
servant.''  For,  the  decree  continues,  who  will  not  sympathize  with 
those  who,  when  they  have  left  their  native  land  and  exposed  them- 
selves to  poverty  and  peril  for  the  love  of  learning,  often  suffer  misuse 
from  the  vilest  of  men,  without  reason  ?  And  the  emperor  threatens 
all,  even  the  authorities,  with  fines  and  other  penalties,  if  tliey  shall 
disobey  the  decree. 

From  all  the  charters  of  foundation  of  the  German  univei-sities,  from 
the  most  ancient  time  down  to  the  present,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
select  one  better  than  another  by  way  of  example.  All  of  them,  so  far 
as  1  know,  display  the  same  noble  benevolence. 

Archduke  Rudolph  IV.  of  Austria,  in  his  charterf  to  the  University 
of  Vienna,  founded  by  him  in  13G5,  declares,  *Uhat  as  God  has  placed 

^  Af,  Albcrtlnfli,  JalU,  Baperta,  Ao.  Sometimes  a  QDivenitj  has  a  doable  name:  for  the 
fboBder  and  for  a  reatorer  or  some  important  beneftictor.  Tbua,  the  University  of  Erlangen  ii 
named  Frederloo-Alexandrlna,  from  Uie  ilrst  foander,  Margrave  Frederic,  and  the  restorer,  Mar 
grave  Trederle  Alexander. 

t  Sehlikenitoder,  10. 
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him  in  authority  over  important  territoriea,  he  owes  thanks  to  him, 
and  all  benefits  to  his  people.  A  profound  obligation,  therefore,  rests 
upon  him,  to  make  such  ordinances  in  the  territory  under  his  govern- 
ment, as  shall  cause  the  grace  of  the  Creator  to  be  praised,  the  true 
faith  to  be  spread  abroad,  the  simple  instructed,  the  justice  of  the  law 
maintained,  the  human  understanding  enlightened,  the  public  good 
promoted,  and  the  hearts  of  men  prepared  to  be  illuminated  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  if  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  of  error  were  dis- 
pelled, then  would  men,  applying  themselves  to  divine  wisdom,  which 
enters  into  no  wicked  soul,  bring  forth  from  their  treasuries  things  new 
and  old,  and  bear  much  fruit  on  earth.  In  order,  therefore,  to  do 
something,  though  but  a  little,  in  token  of  gratitude  to  God,  and  to 
his  honor  and  praise,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race,  he  has 
determined,  upon  ripe  consideration,  to  found  in  his  city  of  Vienna  a 
university  {studium  generale)P  In  this  university,  continues  the  de- 
cree, shall  be  read,  taught,  and  studied,  that  sacred  science  which  we 
call  theology,  the  natural,  moral,  and  polite  arts  and  sciences,  canon 
and  civil  law,  medicine,  and  other  approved  studies. 

Similar  terms  are  used  by  Rudolph's  brother  in  the  charter  which 
he  granted  to  the  University  of  Vienna  in  1887.*  It  is  his  sense  of 
Christian  obligation  that  causes  him,  in  return  for  the  princely  station 
intrusted  to  him  by  God,  to  thank  the  Giver,  and  to  exercise  conscien- 
tious care  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  good  of  his  subjects ;  and  the 
university  lies  near  his  heart,  because  these  good  objects  will  be  pro- 
moted by  it 

Duke  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  expresses  similar  sentiments  in  the  charter 
of  foundation  of  the  University  of  Ingolstadt,  granted  by  him  in  the 
year  1472.f  Among  the  blessings,  he  says,  which  the  grace  of  God 
permits  to  men  in  this  transitory  world,  learning  is  of  the  first. 
For  by  it  the  way  to  a  good  and  holy  life  is  taught,  the  human  reason 
enlightened  in  right  knowledge,  and  trained  to  good  habits  and  morals, 
the  Christian  fiiith  promoted,  and  justice  and  the  common  good  estab- 
lished. '*  And  as,**  he  continues,  "  we  are  mindful  that  the  divine 
mercy  has  for  a  long  time  maintained  our  predecessors  and  ourselves 
in  princely  honor  and  glory,  and  has  in  a  sensible  manner  guided  our 
people  and  our  kingdom,  we  recognize  it  as  our  duty  to  give  thanks 
for  this  goodness,  and  to  exert  our  earnest  and  assiduous  industry  that 
learning  shall  be  instilled  into  men's  minds,  that  their  senses  and  reason 
may  be  enlightened,  the  Christian  faith  extended,  and  justice,  good 
morals,  and  good  conduct  promoted.    And,  therefore,  to  the  praise  of 

•  ScbUlMiirtoder,  98.  t  lUdmr,  iv.  A 
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Almighty  God,  the  Btrengthening  of  Christendom,  the  good  of  all  be- 
liering  men,  the  common  profit,  and  the  promotion  of  justice,  we  have 
loonded  a  nniversity  in  our  city  of  Ingolstadt.*' 

Five  years  later,  in  the  charter  of  foundation  of  the  University  of 
TQbingen,  in  1477,  Count  Eberhard*  says  that  **he  haa  often  had  it 
under  consideration  how  he  might  best  set  about  undertaking  some 
enterprise  well  pleasing  to  the  Creator,  and  useful  for  the  common 
good  and  for  his  own  subjects.  He  had  arrived  at  the  condosion  that 
he  could  begin  nothing  better  and  more  pleasing  to  the  eternal  God, 
than  to  prepare  means  for  the  instruction  of  good  and  well-intentioned 
youths  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  in  learning,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  recogrnize,  fear,  and  obey  God.  In  this  good  belief  he  has  deter- 
mined to  found  a  school  for  human  and  divine  learning.'* 

Many  like  examples  of  the  God-fearing  spirit  of  the  German  princes, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  could  be  adduced,  testifying  to  their  pure  and 
noble  objects  in  founding  universities.  In  reading  these  tesUmonies, 
the  belief  is  necessary,  that  God's  blessing  must  rest  upon  institutions 
so  evidently  founded  for  his  glory  and  the  benefit  of  men. 

And  that  these  pious  expressions  were  not  mere  empty  or  hypo- 
critical ones,  not  corresponding  with  the  truth,  appears  from  the  many 
proo&  of  real  love  which  the  princes  have  bestowed  on  the  universities, 
as  well  at  their  first  foundation  as  in  succeeding  times ;  such  as  gifts, 
immunities,  protections,  honors,  &c\ 

As  peace  and  quiet  are  necessary  to  students,  Duke  Rudolph  of 
Austria  gave  to  the  University  of  Vienna  a  large  and  retired  tract 
of  land,  with  all  its  houses,  gardens,  &c  He  promised  to  all  its 
teachers  and  scholars  coming  thither,  and  to  their  servants  and  goods, 
his  safe  conduct,  which  they  were  to  obtain  from  the  authorities  when- 
ever they  should  enter  his  territories;  and  the  same  promise  was 
made  for  their  return.  If  they  sufier  any  damage,  it  is  to  be  made 
good  to  them.  Neither  are  they  to  pay  any  toll  for  their  property  or 
goods.^  All  the  ofiScers  of  the  university,  even  including  the  beadles, 
he  freed  from  all  assessments  and  imposts.  To  these  prerogatives 
Rudolph  added  this :  that  members  of  the  university,  even  in  criminal 
cases,  should  be  almost  or  quite  altogether  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Rector's  Court 

t  It  to  not  my  datlgn  to  fire  ftill  aoooants  of  the  endowmenta,  Immanlttoa,  fta,  of  single  nni- 
▼mitl*!,  pwtlealartf  m  Melnen,  Dteterid,  Koch,  Ice.,  hare  wrlttan  npon  them.  I  shall  otte 
only  ft  liw  ttama  to  reUtJoo  to  tbem,  eapedallf  such  as  bare  moat  oonnectioa  with  the  intellco* 
taal  htotory  of  theae  instltQUoiia. 

X  **  And  If  any  one  shall  presome  to  receive  any  toll  or  enstom  for  passing  such  goods,  let  hino 
know  that  he  shnll  Incnr  our  henvy  indignation." 
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The  endowments  of  the  different  universities  were  derived  not  from 
Uie  single  source  of  gifts  by  the  princes  who  founded  them — each 
university  has  a  financial  history  of  its  own.  The  Popes,*  in  particu- 
lar, gave  much  assistance  to  them,  by  granting  them  various  sorts  of 
income  from  the  property  of  the  Church — benefices,  tithes,  Ac.  After 
tlie  Reformation,  the  property  of  many  convents  was  given  to  the 
universities;  and  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  in  1773, 
their  estates  were  distributed,  even  to  Catholic  universities.f 

B. THB   POPS    AND   THE    GERMAN   UNIVERSITIBS. 

In  early  times,  when  the  German  princes  desired  to  found  a  uni- 
versity, they  commonly  made  previous  application  to  the  Pope,  to 
issue  a  bull  for  granting  the  foundation  and  its  privileges.  Thus, 
Clement  YI.,  in  1347,  issued  a  bull  for  founding  the  University  of 
Prague;  Urban  V^  in  1365,  for  that  of  Vienna;  Alexander  V.,  in 
1409,  for  that  of  Leipzig ;  Pius  II.,  in  1459,  for  that  of  Ingolstadt. 
In  like  manner,  in  1389,  Urban  YL  granted  to  the  city  of  Erfurt 
permission  to  found  a  university. 

The  contents  of  these  bulls  were  in  substance  always  the  same. 
The  Pope,  as  head  of  all  the  faithful,  declared  it  his  duty  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  learning,  by  which  the  glory 
of  God  is  spread  abroad,  and  the  true  faith,  law  and  justice,  and 
human  happiness,  are  promoted.  Therefore  he  willingly  authorizes 
the  foundation  of  a  university  (studium  generale),  as  prayed  for,  and 
grants  it  all  the  privileges  of  universities  already  existing,  which  are 
commonly  cited  by  name.  In  particular,  he  grants  to  the  four  facul- 
ties the  right  to  teach,  and  to  promote  the  scholars,  according  to  rule, 
by  gradations,  to  be  bachelors,  licentiates,  and  masters ;  and  he  author- 
izes those  BO  promoted  to  teach  everywhere.  It  was  this  permission 
especially,  which,  according  to  the  early  doctrine,  the  Pope  only  could 
g^ant,  as  standing  at  the  head  of  all  Christendom.  From  this  circum- 
stance also, it  may  be,  the  name  studium  ffenerah  is  derived;  not 
from  the  fact  that  the  institution  includes  all  four  of  the  faculties,  but 
because  the  graduates  of  a  university  founded  by  the  Pope,  were  rec- 
ognized as  such  by  all  the  Christian  universities  of  Europe,  and  so 
had  the  privilege  of  teaching  everywhere.^ 

^  Bee  Melnen,  HiHory  of  Univ^rHUeHf  Ae.,  S,  S,  Ae. 

t  That  of  Prayae,  for  instance.    Tomek,  Bittory  o/tha  UtUo^raUy  ofPraguty  840. 

X  Urban  V..  In  hti  bnit  of  ISftS,  constttated  the  Unirertltj  of  Vienna  of  Uiree  fkcultlea,  bot 
wlUioat  a  tlieological  one.  This  omission  was  supplied  bj  Urban  VL,  by  his  ball  of  1884,  in 
which  he  gmnte<l  tlii*  n'qne^^t  of  Dnke  Albert :  **  We  have  deigned,  out  oX  onr  apoAtolical  be* 
nigiifty,  u>  fn^nt  that  in  the  Mime  niiiver»ity  lectnres  on  sacred  theology  msy  be  publicly  read, 
and  Uukt  ibv  lionorv  and  degrves  of  bacb trior,  lioentiate,  and  master,  In  the  said  theology,  may 
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The  bull  iMuallj  compliincnted  the  city  in  which  tlie  university 
was  to  be  established.  Thus,  Ingolstadt  is  praised  for  its  pure  air,  and 
its  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  it  is  observed  that  there 
is  no  other  university  within  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  Italian 
miles.  Frankfurt,  in  like  manner,  is  praised  for  its  healthy  air,  ita 
wealth  in  the  means  of  life,  and  its  abundance  of  proper  lodgings  for 
students ;  and  Leipzig,  not  only  for  the  productiveness  of  its  vicinity 
and  its  favorable  climate,  but  because  the  citizens  are  polite  and  of  good 
morals.* 

The  Pope's  bull  designated  some  high  ecclesiastic  as  chancellor  of 
the  univei«ity,  one  of  whose  duties  was  to  be,  to  see  that  degrees  were 
orderly  conferred.  At  Prague,  for  instance,  the  Archbishop  of  Prague 
was  made  chancellor;  at  Vienna,  the  Provost  of  the  Church  of  All 
Saints ;  at  Frankfurt,  the  Bishop  of  Leubus,  <&c.f 


G. THE   EMPERORS    AND   THE   UNIVERSmSS. 

According  to  what  has  been  said,  the  Pope's  bull  sufSced  to  g^ve 
the  university  standing  and  currency  in  the  religious  world ;  but  the 
inquiry  remains,  whether  they  did  not  need  a  grant  of  privileges  also 
from  the  emperor,  who  was  also  King  of  Rome  ?  Charles  IV.  author- 
ized, as  King  of  Rome,  the  charter  of  foundation  which  he  had  given 
to  the  University  of  Prague  the  year  before  (1348),  as  King  of  Bo- 
hemia ;X  but  no  imperial  grant  is  mentioned  as  having  accompanied 
the  Papal  one  at  the  foundation  of  those  of  Vienna,  Heidelberg, 
Cologne,  Erfurt,  Leipzig,  and  Ingol8tAdt.§ 

It  was  only  from  the  time  of  Maximilian  L  that  the  emperors 
seem  to  have  treated  the  founding  and  assistance  of  universities  as  an 
official  privilege  of  their  own,  which  they  were  bound  in  conscience  to 
assume.    That  emperor,  in  1495,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  even  made 

b«  eonferred  in  order  m  is  aooutomed  to  b«  don«  In  the  anivenitles  of  Bol<^na  or  Paris,  or 
Osmbridge  or  Oxford.  .  .  .  And  we  have  farther  ordained  that,  in  the  said  town  there  shall 
be  •  nnireraity  (itudium  gtneraU)  in  theology.**  The  theological  teachers  are  to  poMoss  the 
■ame  privllegee  as  In  Bologna  and  Paris:  especiallj  that  of  orderly  creating  bacbelons  licentiatcei 
tad  masters;  who  being  so  promoted,  shall  thereafter,  **  withont  any  other  examination  or  ap- 
probatloB,  hare  fbll  and  free  anthoritx  to  govern  and  to  teach,  as  well  in  the  aforesaid  town  aa 
In  anj  other  nnirersities  whatever,  in  which  they  may  choosei** 

*  OretseheL    The  University  of  Leipsig,  p.  18. 

t  As  an  example  of  the  balls  for  founding  anlversities,  I  have  Inserted  (Appendix  I.)  the  boll 
ti  Plus  IL,  of  1409,  tot  the  foandation  of  the  University  of  Ingolstadt,  already  mentioned.  The 
o«th  contained  in  it  to  be  taken  by  each  scholar,  of  Csithfulness  and  obedience  to  the  Pope,  te 
worthy  of  attention.  t  Tomok,  4. 

f  I  A»and  no  imperial  grant  for  Vienna  in  8chlikenrieder*s  Chranofoffia  Diplomali<'a.  May 
the  reason  have  been  Duke  Bndolph's  enmity  to  his  father-in-law,  Charles  IV.  ?  But  Mederer*s 
Ttry  foil  Annalet  give  no  imperial  charter  for  Ingolstailt;  and  as  to  Leipzig,  Oret»<*heI  remarks 
(pt.  18)  that  tbia  nnVrerslty  never  received  any  imperial  confirmation.  2(eithcr  dues  Mot»cb- 
flra  any  tot  Erfurt 
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the  proposition  that  each  elector  should  found  a  university  in  his  own 
territories ;  which  proposal  may,  perhaps,  have  occasioned  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  universities  of  Wittenberg  and  Frankfurt. 

All  those  universities  founded  after  Maximilian's  time,  down  to  the 
end  of  the  German  Empire,  were  required  to  have  an  imperial  grant; 
as  Halle,  in  1693,  Gottingen,  in  1737.  The  last  Protestant  university 
founded  by  the  emperor,  was  Erlangen,  in  1743.  But  what  was  the 
relation  between  the  imperial  and  papal  grants?  Did  the  emperor 
define  the  temporal,  and  the  Pope  the  spiritual,  privileges  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  was  the  Pope's  authorization  required  before  that  of  the 
emperor  ?    These  questions  would  be  difficult  to  answer. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian,  in  1502,  granted  a  charter  for  founding 
the  University  of  Wittenberg.  In  this  he  declares  himself  bound,  aa 
emperor,  to  care  for  the  promotion  of  learning  in  his  realm.  He 
grants  the  request  of  the  Elector  Frederick,  for  the  foundation  of  a 
university*  at  Wittenberg,  and  the  appointment  of  teachers  in  the 
four  faculties.  He  grants  further,  the  power  of  creating,  after  a  fair 
and  strict  examination,  bachelors,  masters,  licentiates,  and  doctors  in 
all  the  faculties ;  who  may  thereafter  possess  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  the  doctors  of  the  universities  of  Bologna,  Paris,  and 
Leipzig  possess,  in  all  places  and  countries  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
in  all  other  places.f  And  he  also  granta  to  the  university  the  privi- 
lege of  making  its  own  statutes  and  choosing  its  own  rector. 

This  imperial  grant  was  recognized  by  Cardinal  Raymundus,  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  elector,  authorized ;  the  latter  hoping,  says  the 
cardinal,  that  the  university  will  truly  prosper,  having,  besides  the 
imperial  foundation,  the  light  of  the  apostolical  splendor.  Thus  the 
Pope,  in  this  case,  assumes  a  place  subordinate  to  the  emperor,  and 
the  latter  grants  privileges  before  only  proceeding  from  the  former. 
A  doubt,  however,  remained,  although  the  cardinal  had  confirmed  the 
establishment  by  Maximilian  of  the  four  fiiusulties,  whether  valid  de- 
grees could  be  given  in  theology  and  canon  law  without  special 
authority  from  the  Pope;  for  which  reason  he  expressly  adds  this 
authority  supplementary. 

Maximilian  I.,  in  the  year  1600,  granted  a  charter  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  University  of  Frankfurt,  which  corresponds  in  substance 
with  that  of  Wittenberg,  and  which,  like  it,  makes  no  mention  of  a 
papal  bull.    Pope  Julius  II.  issued  such  a  bull  in  the  year  1506,  and 

*  **  Studium  ff«n0ral4  ihe  unh^rHlaUm  out  gytmuuimiC* 

t  "/n  omnibuM  loeU  ti  territ  R,  Imperii  et  vbique  terrarumj^  And  in  the  Imperial  ebtr- 
Irr  to  the  Unlvenitjr  of  FrankAtrt  It  la  provided  ttiat  those  having  degreei^  *  shall  have  Uccnae 
In  whatever  other  univenitiea,  without  further  examination,  to  read,  teaeh,  and  do  all  other 
things  whieh  the  masters  and  doctors  of  an/  other  oniveraitiea  maj  do/* — Jleomann,  10. 
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with  the  request  that  the  Pope,  for  the  certification  of  the  university, 
would  issue  a  bull  granting  it  the  right  of  conferring  degrees  in  course. 
Bembo  answered  that  the  Pope  would  do  so  as  soon  as  a  copy  of  the 
imperial  confirmation  should  be  laid  before  him ;  as  Konigsberg  was 
under  the  emperor's  protection,  if  not  actually  under  his  authority. 
As  the  emperor,  however,  granted  no  confirmation,  no  bull  was 
issued,  and  Albert  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to 
King  Sigisround,  of  Poland,  for  a  confiimation.  He  accordingly 
issued  one,  in  1556,  giving  the  university  all  and  every  the  academ- 
ical privileges, — jurisdiction,. right  of  making  its  own  statutes,  right  of 
conferring  degrees  in  course,  <fec. ;  and  all  the  privileges  possessed 
by  his  own  University  of  Cracow.* 

D. — ORGANIZATION    OF   THE   FIRST   GERMAN   UNIVERSITIES. 

A.    Four  Nations. — Four  Faculties, — Rector, — Chancellor, — University 

Endowments, 

The  charter  of  foundation  and  the  imperial  and  papal  grants  of 
privilege  having  been  issued,  the  university  could  now  come  into 
active  life.  The  founder  fii'st  invited  teachers,  who  in  turn  gathered 
scholars  about  them.  Teachers  and  students  both,  in  Prague,  Vienna, 
Heidelberg,  and  Leipzig,  after  the  manner  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
were  divided  into  four  nations,  and  each  nation  appointed  a  master  of 
arts  to  stand  at  its  head  as  procurator. 

This  division  into  four  nations  was  laid  down  by  Duke  Rudolph  in 
his  chaiter  of  foundation  to  the  University  of  Vienna  in  13G5  ;f  but 
was  more  cleariy  defined  by  the  university  itself  in  1366,  and,  as  is 
expressly  declared,  upon  the  model  of  Paris.|  The  fii'st  nation,  de- 
nominated the  Southern  {A.ustralis\  was  chiefly  composed  of  Southern 
Germany ;  the  second,  the  Saxon,  chiefly  Western  and  Northern  Ger- 
many; the  third  was  the  Bohemian,  and  the  fourth  the  Hungarian. 
This  division  was  modified  by  Duke  Albrecht  in  his  charter  of  1384,  so 
as  to  call  the  first  nation,  the  Austrian ;  the  second,  the  Rhenish,  in- 
cluding Bavaria,  Suabia,  Alsace,  Franconia,  and  Hesse ;  the  third,  the 
Hungarian,  including  also  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Poland ;  and  the 
fourth  included  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  &c. 

At  Prague,  great  importance  was  found  to  attach  to  the  division 

*  Arnoldt,  58,  Ae. ;  and  Appendix  XL 

t  Bchllkenrieder,  87.  *«  We  ordain  that  all  the  clerks  (elenim)  of  the  nnirersttj  shall  be  dl- 
riled  into  foar  parts,  of  which  each  shall  ioelade  masters  and  students  from  Axed  and  ascertained 
countries,  constitnUng  one  nation  according  to  the  characters  and  droamstanoes  ot  each.** 

X  "  We,  considering  that  the  Tenerable  Unirersitx  of  Paris  is,  \>j  reason  of  its  experience, 
nnder  better  regolationa  than  others,  have  thooght  proper  to  divide  oar  own  oniTersit/  into  four 
nations,  as  that  is  divided,  aftfer  ita  model,  although  under  dUbrent  nameSb** 
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into  the  four  nations*  of  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Poland,  and  Saxony.  The 
Bohemian  included  also  part  of  Silesia,  and  Moravia  and  Iluugary. 
As  the  Polish  nation  included  Prussia,  Lusatia,  Thuringia,  and  other 
German  countries,  the  Bohemian  nation  differed  from  all  the  other 
three,  which  were  almost  exclusively  German.  Thus  it  naturally  hap- 
pened that  the  Grermans  often  outvoted  the  Bohemians  on  university 
questions.  The  latter,  irritated  at  this,  petitioned  the  Emperor  Wen* 
ceslaus  iiv  1409,  with  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  at  their  head,  to 
decree  that  thenceforward  the  Bohemian  nation  should  have  three 
voices  and  the  three  other  nations  only  one.  This  was  the  reason  why 
five  thousand  teachers  and  students  left  Prague,  and  why  that  univer- 
ttty,  instead  of  being  a  universal  German  one,  was  afterward  exclu- 
sively Bohemian.  The  seceders  went  mostly  to  Leipzig,  and  caused 
the  establishment  of  the  university  there,  to  which  they  also  transferred 
the  division  into  four  nations.  This  division  was  only  disused  in 
18dO,f  although  it  had  long  lost  its  place  in  the  other  old  universities, 
and  had  very  seldom  been  introduced  into  those  founded  later  than 
Leipzig.J 

In  Paris,  besides  the  division  into  four  nations,  there  was  a  second, 
altogether  distinct  from  it,  into  four  faculties,  which  also  found  its  way 
into  the  German  universities.  The  members  of  newly  founded  univer- 
sities, thus  divided  into  nations  and  faculties,  needed  first  of  all  to 
choose  a  rector  as  their  general  head.  At  Vienna,  Duke  Rudolph's 
charter  of  foundation  directed,  still  after  the  model  of  Paris,  that  the 
four  procurators  of  nations  should  be  the  elcctoi"S,  and  that  the  ap- 
pointee must  belong  to  the  faculty  of  arts  (the  philosophical).§  But 
nineteen  years  afterward,  in  1384,  Duke  Albrecht's  charter  allowed 
the  rector  to  be  chosen  from  either  of  the  four  faculties.]  The  elec- 
tion was  made  in  like  manner  at  Heidelberg.  The  first  rector,  Marsi- 
lios  Yon  Inghen,  was  here  chosen,  in  1386,  after  the  Paris  plan,  from 
the  faculty  of  arts.  But  as  early  as  1393,  Konrad  von  Soltow,  a  doctor 
of  theology,  was  chosen  rector.*|[ 


•  Tomek,  9,  lOi  t  Gretachel,  2S8. 

X  At  Frankfort,  there  were  fbnr  nfttlon.%  called  Marchcia,  Franconfa,  Silesiaca,  aod  Prutenlca. 
But  afterwani,  onlj  the  distinction  into  foar  (acaltlee  was  preserved. 

S  Sehlikenrieder,  87. 

I  Schlikenrieder,  ML  "The  four  procurators  of  the  nnlverslty  mast  elect  a  rector,  who  shall 
•eeiB  to  them  fit  for  that  ofliee,  a  prufwsor  either  in  arts  or  in  some  other  faculty/^  The  Vienna 
•tatates  of  18S4,  prescribe  that  the  electlnsr  prooarators  shall  swear,  before  electing,  ^  that  they 
will  not  nnderTalae  anj  fiMSulty,  nur  prefer  tt  to  another,  bnt  will  elect  a  fit  person,  to  whatever 
Umitj  he  may  belong,  so  ordering  that  the  rectorate  shall  not  always  remain  in  one  fnculty/ 
loipertiality  as  to  the  CsenlUus  was  promoted  by  the  stalatory  regnlation  that  the  four  procura- 
>  sboald  not  always  belong  to  one  faculty,  bat  to  severaL    lb.  187. 

1  Schwab,  4, 18. 
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Down  to  the  present  time,  tlie  rector  may  be  chosen  from  any  fac- 
ulty ;  and  an  alternation  is  usually  had  among  them  all. 

The  electors  must  be  "  actual  teachers,  or  men  recognized  as  fit  for 
teachers.***  In  Erfurt  alone,  one  student,  selected  from  the  philoso- 
phical faculty,  took  part  in  the  election .f 

The  rector  was  the  head  of  every  university  department,  of  manage- 
ment, instruction,  and  discipline ;  but  was  bound  to  govern  himself  by 
the  statutes.  About  him  was  placed  a  senate,  which  varied-  extremely 
in  composition  and  authority  at  different  times  and  in  different  univer- 
sities. Although,  for  example,  at  Prague,  a  '^  university  congregation," 
of  masters  and  students  together,  was  erected,  which  met  twice  a  year, 
and  a  special  "  university  council"  besides  it,  this  general  congregation 
soon  fell  into  the  background,  and  there  remained  only  a  congregation 
of  masters,  scholars  being  excluded.^  The  Vienna  statutes  admitted 
bachelors  and  those  who  actually  read  lectures  (actu  hgentes)  to  the 
"general  congregation,"  but  adds,  that  this  is  to  be  the  regulation  only 
until  there  shall  be  doctors  and  masters  enough,  as  in  Paris,  to  fill  the 
congregation .§  The  chancellor,  as  we  have  seen,  was  usually  appoint- 
ed by  the  Pope,  and  in  general  was  a  high  ecclesiastic,]  whose  es- 
pecial duty  it  was  to  observe  that  the  degree  of  master  and  licentiate 
were  properly  conferred,  and  he  must  himself  confer  the  degree  of 
licentiate  (licentia  dcKxndi).^ 

At  the  head  of  each  faculty  stood  a  dean,  who  was  chosen  from  the 
masters  who  actually  read  lectures;  and  these  masters  formed  the 
council  of  the  faculty. 

The  endowments  of  the  universities  began,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
with  the  gifts  of  the  princes  who  founded  them,  and  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical properties  and  incomes  granted  them  by  the  Popes.  They  were 
augmented  by  other  gifts,  especially  by  private  legacies;  Heidelberg, 
in  1391,  received  a  grant  of  Jews'  goods.**  At  the  Reformation,  the 
estates  of  dissolved  convents,  and  afterward,  in  1773,  those  of  the  dis- 

*  Melnen,  Hiatory,  IL  ITS.  t  Motsehmfton,  L  82& 

X  Tomek,  12.  S  Schlikeniieder,  181. 

I  At  Vienna  Uie  Chancellor  was  Princfpal  of  Uie  Chnrch  of  All  Satnti,  at  Pra^e  the  BUhop 
of  Prague,  at  Ingolstadt  the  Btobop  of  Eiebatadt,  at  Leifizig  the  Bishop  of  Mer»ebnrg.  The 
chacellor,  In  conferring  the  degree  of  licentiate,  represented  the  Pope;  using  the  words,  **  I,  bj 
anthnrltjT  ...  of  the  apostolical  see,  which  I  here  represent,  confer  upon  you  the  license  to 
read,**  ^.  (Zebl,  87).  In  Tubingen,  the  appointment  of  chancellor  passed  over,  after  the  Keforaia- 
tlon,  to  the  n>otor  and  senate ;  and  he  conferred  degree^  not  **  \>y  apoatolical  anthority,**  but 
**hj  ordinary  and  public  anthority.**— jnik/t^  51 

^  For  more  Infbrmatlon  as  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor,  licenUate,  master,  and  doctor,  see  the  de- 
■cription  of  the  (kcultleaw  **  In  Pra^pie,  there  was  no  distincUon  between  a  master  and  a  doctor, 
except  that  the  degree  (^  master  was  commonly  conferred  in  the  Cseulties  of  theol(»gy  and  arts, 
and  that  of  doctor  in  those  of  Jurisprudence  and  medicine.**— Tbmdb,  17. 

•*  Uloaser,  I.  800. 
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solved  Order  of  Jesuits,  were  given  to  the  universities.  In  most  of  the 
charters  of  foundation,  as  in  that  quoted  of  Duke  Rudolph  of  Austria, 
many  immunities  were  granted  to  members  of  the  university ;  freedom 
from  imposts  and  tolls,  right  of  hunting,  right  to  retail  wine  and  beer ; 
most  of  which  have  subsequently  been  taken  away,  by  reason  of  misuse 
of  them,  quarrels  over  them  between  the  members  of  the  university 
and  the  citizens  of  the  university  town,  and  great  changes  in  Church 
and  State. 

Among  the  university  endowments  belong,  as  pecuniary  aids  to 
study,  bursaries,  free  tables,  stipends,  <fec.,  which  will  be  afterward  con- 
sidered.* 

B.     The  Four  Faculties, 

We  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  organization  for  instruction,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  older  universities. 

We  have  seen  that  the  division  into  four  faculties  was  transferred 
from  the  University  of  Paris  to  those  of  Germany.  These  faculties  are 
the  same  which  our  universities  now  include, — of  theology,  law,  medi- 
cine and  philosophy ;  which  last  was  anciently  termed  the  faculty  of 
arts.    We  shall  speak  first  of  this  latter. 

1.    FaeuUy  of  ArU. 

This  derived  its  name  from  the  seven  liberal  arts;  namely,  the 
Triviuniy  including  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics ;  and  the  Quad- 
rtvtfim,  including  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  These 
seven  were  commemorated  in  the  following  memorial  verse  : 

**  Lingaa,  tropas,  ratio,  numems,  tenor,  angulus,  astra.** 

In  the  title  ^  Master  of  the  liberal  arts,"  these  seven  are  referred  to. 
The  relation  of  this  faculty  to  the  three  others  was  very  different  at 
different  universities  and  different  times.  At  Paris,  the  rector  was 
chosen  from  this  faculty  by  the  masters  in  it;  and  the  rule  was  the 
same,  at  first,  at  Heidelberg  and  Vienna,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the 
Paris  model.  The  situation  of  this  faculty  was  very  different  at  Tu- 
bingen, where  it  was  subordinate  to  the  three  other  faculties,  only  its 
dean  and  two  other  members  belonged  to  the  senate^  and  ita  professors 
received  smaller  salaries  than  those  of  the  other  facultics.f 

These  seven  liberal  arts  were  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  facul- 
ty of  arts,  and  they  included  many  subordinate  subjects,  as  did,  espe- 
cially, dialectics.  We  have  programmes  of  lectures  from  various 
universities,  as  Prague,  Vienna,  Ingolstadt,  Eifurt,  which  all  agree 

*  Tha  laai*  tmj  be  said  of  the  Tiirioiu  peeanUry  beliN  fUroishe<l  in  later  times,  mainly  by  tba 
grovth  of  medleiae  aa4  tba  natursl  sciences.  t  Klupfel,  7,  M. 
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substantially  on  this  point.  The  dialectic,  ethical,  physical,  and  other 
works  of  Aristotle,  in  such  translations  as  were  then  extant,  are  every- 
where the  principal  theme.*  Together  with  these  are  found  a  few 
other  books,  as  for  instance  those  of  Petrus  Hispanus  and  Bcethius, 
which,  like  Aristotle's,  were  included  under  the  comprehensive  term, 
dialectics. 

In  grammar  were  given  lectures  on  Priscianus,  Donatus,  the  Doctri- 
nale  of  Alexander  de  Villa  Dei,  and  the  Grcecismiis  of  Eberhard  von 
Bethune,  which  is  a  grammar  in  metrical  Latin,  in  which  Greek  tech- 
nical terms  are  explained ;  upon  the  same  author's  Labyrintkus,  which 
treats  of  the  difficulties  of  schoolmasters ;  and  upon  the  Poeiria  Nova 
of  the  Englishman  Gottfrid,  which  treats  of  the  duties  of  masters.f 

To  the  course  of  lectures  on  the  four  arts  of  the  Quadrivium  be- 
longed those : 

1.  On  the  Algorism  (Arithmetic). J 

2.  On  the  work  of  Johannes  de  Muris,  of  Paris  (1330),  on  Music. 

3.  On  six  books  of  Euclid  and  the  Perspective^  of  Johannes  Pisanus 
(Geometry). 

4.  On  the  Sphasra  Materialis  of  Johannes  de  Sacro  Bosco,||  the 
Computus  Cyrometricalis,^  the  Almanac,  and  the  Almagest  of  Ptole- 
my (Astronomy). 

Masters,  licentiates,  and  bachelors  were  permitted  to  read  lectures. 
The  scolaris  simplex^  the  student,  was  at  Vienna  prohibited  from  read- 
ing; but  at  Prague,  the  statutes  permitted  a  student  to  deliver  lectures 
put  into  his  hands  on  behalf  of  a  master,  who  had  previously  revised 
them.  Reading  was  termed  pronouncing  (jyronuntiart),'*'*  The 
statutes  of  the  University  of  Vienna  say :  "  We  direct  each  reader  to 
pronounce  faithfully  and  correctly,  slowly  and  distinctly,  distinguishing 
paragraphs,  capital  letters,  commas,  and  periods,  as  the  sense  requires, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  assist  those  who  write  after  him  ;  and  that 
he  do  not  pronounce  any  thing  erroneous  by  deceit  or  fraud." 

*  8m  Appendix  II.  fox  the  progrftrnmas  of  lectaree  of  the  flkcalU«8  of  mrts  at  Pngue,  Erftirt, 
IngobUdt,  and  Vienna. 

t  Monumenta  UhivertUati*  PragtntU,  1, 2, 560. 

X  Algorism  or  Algorithm  (see  Monum.  Univ.  Prctg^  1,  %  550),  fa  eomposed  of  the  Arable  al^ 
and  the  Greek  arithmo*.  According  to  Renand^a  Memoire  GittgrapMqm  9W  f/ndtf  (1849X 
the  word  sipniaes  the  Arabian  author  Al-Eharizmy,  whose  works,  translated  into  Latin,  spread 
the  knowledgo  of  the  Indian  sjstem  of  nnraeration  in  the  West;  which  system  was  then  named 
af^er  tills  aathor.  Mj  respected  friend  and  oolleagae,  ProC  Spiegol,  drew  mj  attention  to 
Benaad. 

I  This  Pertpectivs  (a  work  on  optics)  Is  of  the  year  1280L 

I  For  Eaclid  and  Sscro  Boeco  or  Bosto,  see  this  work,  Part  1,  ft,  7,  317,  886i 

^  For  eyrometricalls,  read  chlrometricalis,  the  art  of  finding  the  dates  of  the  calendar  by 
means  of  the  fingers. 

••  Jfonum,  Univ.  Prog.,  1, 1, 18 ;  and  Zeisl,  IM. 
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This  extract  is  explained  by  another  from  the  statutes  of  Prague  of 
1367.  The  masters,  it  is  here  said,  have  brought  it  into  consideration, 
that  the  readers  have  permitted  themselves  to  be  guilty  of  many  irreg- 
ularities, disfigurements,  and  errors,  from  which  much  harm  may  come 
to  the  students,  and  much  scandal  to  the  whole  faculty.  Every  acolaris 
has  read  what  he  chose  and  when  he  chose.  Men  have  boldly  com- 
mitted to  writing  incorrect  and  unknown  compositions,  full  of  errors, 
and  given  them  out  as  the  works  of  eminent  masters,  to  attract  more 
hearers.  Hereupon  the  faculty  decreed  that  in  future  every  master 
should  ready  either  himself  or  by  another,  his  own  comments  upon 
such  work  as  should  be  selected  from  among  the  text-books  by  the 
faculty ;  and  in  like  manner  might  read  or  cause  to  be  read  by  an- 
other the  writings  of  others,  provided  these  were  composed  by  emi- 
nent masters  of  the  nniversities  of  Prague,  Paris,  or  Oxford,  and  pro- 
vided he  have  previously  carefiilly  revised  them,  and  have  secured  a 
fit  and  skillful  reader  (pronundator). 

The  bachelors,  it  was  ordained  further,  should  not  read  their  own 
comments  on  Aristotle  and  other  difficult  works,  but  those  of  masters 
from  Paris,  Prague,  and  Oxford ;  but  these  must  first  be  examined  by  a 
master,  to  see  whether  they  are  in  reality  the  composition  of  such  au- 
thor, and  correct. 

No  student  shall  presume  to  deliver  lectures,  unless  he  be  author- 
ised by  a  master. 

According  to  these  extracts,  the  teaching  consisted  in  dictating  the 
matter  of  the  regular  text-books,  and  in  the  speaker^s  or  some  other 
person's  remarks  upon  them ;  and  the  notes  taken  down  served  instead 
of  printed  copies  of  the  books. 

Before  the  conmiencement  of  the  lectures,  the  masters  of  Prague  and 
Vienna  met  and  agreed  upon  the  books  which  each  one  should  take  to 
read  ;*  and  it  was  the  duty  of  each,  having  chosen  his  book,  to  read  it 
through  if  he  had  as  many  as  two  hearers.f 

The  permission  to  read  at  Prague  the  writings  of  Oxford  masters  had 
a  great  immediate  influence  upon  that  university,  and  also  upon  the  Ref- 
ormation in  Bohemia  and  Germany ;  for  in  this  manner  WiclifiTs  teach- 
ings were  imported  into  Prague,  and  widely  disseminated  by  Huss.;^ 


•  Mammtm,  Uni9,  Prag.,  L 1, 1$;  ZeH  B.  4w 

t  TIm  nuaten  who  re«d  were  caHed  magUtri  actu  regenieM^  and  leetorM.  The  Erftirt  stat- 
vtei  reqatred  them  to  read  daring  three  months  of  the  year.  And  in  those  of  Pragae  (Mo- 
Bun.,  1. 1,  81).  it  la  prescribed  that  **  none  shall  be  called  an  actual  reader  {actu  rtgeM)  who  does 
Bot  read  his  ordinary  (book)  as  long  as  he  has  hearers."  In  Pragoe,  one  who  has  been  five 
auMter,  and  two  years  an  actoal  reader,  became  a  member  of  the  Coancll  of  the  Faculty, 
sitUnga  were  in  the  fSMnlty'room  {stuhaJUcuUatU), 
%  Falukj,  Hitonfiff  Bohemia,  iL  2, 1S9. 
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The  lectures  were  accompanied  with  frequent  disputations,  in  which 
teachers  and  scholars  took  part  The  regular  disputation  day  was 
Saturday.  Sophismata  and  qucestiones,  after  the  fashion  of  theses^ 
furnished  the  basis  for  the  disputing.  The  purpose  of  them  all  seems 
to  have  been  not  so  much  to  deal  with  the  truth  of  the  matter  as  with 
the  form ;  they  were  dialectic  fencing  with  all  the  tricks  of  sophistry ; 
exhibitions  of  skill  in  arguing  for  and  against  the  same  proposition.* 

In  all  the  faculties  the  bachelors  were  lowest  in  grade,  the  licentiates 
next,  and  the  masters  next  To  become  a  master  it  was  necessary,  at 
Vienna,  to  have  studied  two  years,  and  to  lia?e  heard  lectures  in  the 
regular  books.  The  candidate  was  examined,  and  was  obliged  to  hold 
ten  disputations.  If  he  passed  this  examination,  and  received  his 
bachelor^s  degree,  he  might  receive  the  licentiateship  at  the  end  of  the 
year  from  the  Chancellor,  after  a  sufficient  examination.  He  might 
now  become  master  at  his  option  by  a  formal  act  of  promotion,  unless 
he  preferred  to  remain  a  licentiate  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  expense 
of  the  step. 

According  to  the  statutes  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  at  Ingolstadt,  inas- 
much as  there  was  a  distinction  between  those  students  who  followed 
the  way  of  the  ancients  (i.  e^  who  adhered  to  the  Realists),  and  those 
who  followed  the  way  of  the  modems,  or  Nominalists,  there  was  a 
separate  dean  and  council  for  each  ^*way.*^f  At  Heidelberg,  Nomi- 
nalism prevailed ;  its  first  rector,  Marsilius  von  Inghen,  having  been  a 
Nominalist  In  Tubingen,  the  opposition  between  the  Nominalists  and 
Realists  ceased  only  at  the  Reformation;  Gabriel  Biel  being,  here, 
*^  the  last  representative  of  the  dying  scholasticism.'*^ 

Lectures,  disputations,  examinations,  and  even  the  daily  conversation 
of  the  scholars  {9colares\  were  in  Latin.  The  Ingolstadt  statutes  say  : 
**A  master  in  a  bursary  shall  induce  to  the  continual  use  of  Latin  by 
verbal  exhortations  and  by  his  own  example ;  and  shall  also  appoint 
those  who  shall  mark  such  as  speak  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  who  shall 
receive  from  them  an  irremissible  penalty.''  In  another  place  they 
say :  *^AIso,  that  the  students  in  their  academical  exercises  may  learn, 
by  the  habit  of  speaking  Latin,  to  speak  and  express  themselves 
better,  the  faculty  ordains  that  no  person  placed  by  the  faculty  upon 
a  common  or  other  bursary  shall  dare  to  speak  German.  Any  one 
heard  by  one  of  the  overseers  {conventore)  to  speak  German,  shall  pay 
one  kreutzer.'* 

*  In  MelMietiion*!  time  tber«  wm  at  Wittenberg  a  dispatation  on  one  Setardny  and  a  docl*- 
mation  on  the  next;  wbtch  indleatea  that  dialectics  had  at  first  predomlnatdd,  hot  that  at  the  re- 
▼Iral  of  claMieal  Uteratore,  rhetoric,  under  the  influence  of  Cicero  and  Qninttlian,  came  more 
into  Togne. 

t  Medcrer,  It.  TOi  %  Kliipfel,  80. 
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The  very  Latin  of  these  quotations  exemplifies  the  Latinity  of  that 
university,  which  was  lampooned  in  the  ^^EpUtUi  of  Obscure  Men,^ 
Nothing  was  said  in  them  of  classical  studies. 

2.     Tht  Theoloffkal  Faculty, 

The  Theological  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Vienna  declares,  in 
the  beginning  of  its  statutes  of  1389,  that  the  Faculty  of  Paris  is  its 
model.  In  the  first  title  of  these  statutes  it  is  provided  that  every 
year,  upon  the  day  of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  a  devout  sermon  shall 
be  preached  upon  that  "  most  profoundly  speculative  theologian,"  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  purity  of  conscience  shall  be  recommended 
to  the  students.  The  preacher  shall  choose  a  text  which  has  a  com- 
plete and  intelligible  meaning ;  not  an  expression  unintelligible  by  it- 
seli^  which  he  can  interpret  arbitrarily.* 

The  second  title  of  the  statutes  treats  seriously  and  ably  of  the 
morals  of  theological  students.  It  says :  **A8  knowledge  and  learning 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  to  be  attained  by  study  and  prac- 
tice in  theological  faculty,  are  the  rule  of  morals,  and  lead  to  true  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  we  consider  it  exceedingly  wrong  and  most  unseemly 
that  theological  students  should  not  be  distinguishable  from  all  others 
by  their  virtues.  The  spiritual  eye  must  be  very  clear  from  sin  in 
order  to  discern  the  lofty  themes  of  theology.  That  science'  itself 
teaches  that  only  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God ;  and  that  wisdom 
Cometh  not  into  the  sinful  soul,  nor  abides  in  a  body  under  subjection 
to  sin.  Therefore,  students  of  theology  must  show  by  their  whole 
life  that  they  belong  truly  and  really  to  the  tlieological  faculty ;  and  a 
religious  life  must  be  the  expression  of  their  spiritual  acquirements. 
Therefore,  students  of  theology  must  be  free  from  shameful  vices, 
serious  and  modest  in  speech,  decent,  respectably  clothed — no  drinker, 
lecher,  or  brawler — an  avoider  of  evil  companions ;  must  shun  suspicious 
places,  and  must  not  run  after  idle  amusements.  The  schools  of  the- 
ology must  be  not  merely  schools  of  science,  but  still  more,  schools  of 
virtue  and  of  good  morals.** 

While  in  the  faculty  of  arts  more  than  thirty  subjects  of  instruction 
were  specified,  the  theological  statutes  name  but  two :  the  Bible,  and 
the  ^Four  Books  of  Sentences^  of  Petrus  Lombardus,  which  were  of 
the  first  rank  as  dogmatic  authority.  The  bachelors  who  read  upon 
the  Bible  were  called  Biblical,  or  cursores^  from  their  reading  their 
regular  courses,  or  the  Bible.  They  were  to  explain  the  text  thor- 
oughly, and  to  add  good  glosses,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  cursory  lec- 
tures at  Paris. 

•  ZeUl,  8, 10. 
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He  who  wished  to  become  cursor  must  have  studied  theology  six 
jears,  and  if  not  master  in  arts,  must  be  well  trained  in  opposing  and 
answering.  The  quasstiones  upon  which  the  disputations  were  held  in 
the  theological  faculty,  were  to  be  intelligible  and  seriously  useful 
[rationabiles  et  seriose  utiles)  upon  practical  or  speculative  subjects, 
and  clear,  brief,  and  intelligible. 

When  the  cursor  had  finished  his  Biblical  course,  he  became  sen- 
ientiariuSf  and  read  for  one  or  two  years  on  Petrus  Lombard  us*  ^Four 
Books  of  Sentences^  When  he  had  come  in  his  readings  to  the  third 
book,  he  was  called  Baccalaureus  formatus,  W^hen  he  had  arrived 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  he  had  yet  to  train  himself  at  the  uni- 
versity for  three  years  in  disputing  and  preaching,  and  in  attending 
disputations,  before  he  could  receive  the  degree  of  licentiate  or  of 
master. 

The  cursores  or  sententiarii  were  not  to  deal  with  philosophical 
topics,  which  have  no  relation  to  theology ;  but  were,  at  proper  places, 
by  logic  or  other  arts,  to  endeavor  to  solve  theological  difficulties. 

When  the  sentenliarius  had  passed  his  examination  for  a  licentiate- 
ship,  the  chancellor  delivered  it  to  him,  saying:*  "By  authority  of 
the  Omnipotent  God,  and  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of 
the  Apostolical  See,  which  I  here  represent,  I  give  you  license  to  read, 
dispute,  and  preach  in  the  theological  faculty,  and  to  exercise  all  other 
acts  of  a  master  in  the  same  faculty,  here  and  throughout  the  world, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen." 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  new  licentiate  maintained  a  disputation ; 
and  on  the  day  after  the  disputation  the  chancellor  placed  the  mas- 
ter's cap  on  his  head  in  the  hall,  as  a  token  of  the  dignity  of  master, 
and  said  :  "  Begin  now  your  teaching,  in  the  name  of  the  Futhcr,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Amen."  Whereupon  the  new  doctor 
(novellus  doctor)  began  with  an  address  in  praise  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

8.     Faculty  qf  Oman  and  OivU  Law, 

The  statutes  of  this  faculty,  at  Vienna,  prescribe  that  before  begin- 
ning the  lectures,  a  solemn  mass  shall  be  held,  and  Sundays  and  feast 
days  strictly  observed. 

The  second  title  treats  in  earnest  language  of  the  morals  of  bachelors 
and  students  at  law.  They  are  to  conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly 
manner,  and  to  be  quiet  at  lectures ;  not  to  shriek,  howl,  or  hiss,  or 
laugh  indecently,  and  not  to  yell  at  strangers  and  new-comers.  In 
other  places,  they  are  in  words,  gestures,  and  clothing,  to  show  them- 

•Zeiftl,8T. 
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selves  students  of  moral  science ;  to  shun  vile  companions,  e<ipecially 
infamous  persons,  brawlers,  and  gamesters ;  neither  to  attend  public 
dances,  nor  to  direct  others  to  them ;  not  to  carry  weapons,  nor  to 
have  them  carried  after  them,  and  not  to  write  any  indecent  compo- 
sitions. 

The  doctors  are  to  read  honestly,  to  omit  no  part  of  the  ordinary 
gloss,  but  to  read  clearly,  wisely,  and  intelligibly,  both  to  beginners 
and  to  those  further  advanced,  and  always  to  endeavor  to  be  useful 
to  their  hearers.  They  shall  make  their  lectures  complete,  and  not 
too  brief;  and  shall  willingly  answer,  especially  after  lecture,  such 
students  as  may  ask  questions  on  doubtful  points.  The  doctors,  es- 
pecially such  as  read  lectures  in  the  morning,  are  forbidden  to  make  it 
known  to  their  hearers  by  handbills ;  the  practice  being  objectionable, 
and  allowed  by  no  faculty  of  jurisprudence. 

The  teachers  are  also  bound  to  give  an  honest  statement  of  their 
hearers. 

The  doctors  in  civil  law  are  to  form  one  faculty  with  those  in  canon 
law,  even  at  examinations.  Neither  bachelors  nor  students,  but  only 
doctors  and  licentiates  admitted  to  the  faculty,  compose  it  (in  the 
strictest  sense),  and  no  others  can  become  deans. 

The  dean  shall,  during  his  official  term,  diligently  visit  the  bursaries 
and  the  houses  of  the  students  at  law. 

A  student  who  has  heard  lectures  on  civil  law  for  two  years,  and 
on  canon  law  for  two  years,  may  become  bachelor.  Before  becoming 
a  licentiate,  he  must  have  studied  seven  years,  and  must  have  received 
a  baccalaureate. 

But  this  term  of  years  will  not  suffice  without  proof  of  learning ;  and 
learning  will  not  suffice  without  good  character  and  laudable  morals. 

**  As  our  faculty,"  the  statutes  proceed,  *'  is  above  all  othere  bound 
to  protect  the  sacrament  of  matrimony,  and  to  reject  every  unlawful 
union,  since  both  laws  express  themselves  in  various  ways  opposed  to 
such,  and  as,  moreover,  the  doctorate  is  an  honor,  we  decree,  like  all 
the  other  faculties,  that  no  illegitimate  child,  or  child  of  a  harlot,  may 
become  doctor  or  licentiate." 

The  bachelor  must  prove  his  attainments  by  examination  and  dispu- 
tation ;  as  must  also  the  licentiate,  at  whose  examination  the  chancellor 
or  his  substitute  must  preside. 

At  the  conferring  of  the  doctorate,  the  candidate  receives  the  doc- 
tor's hat  (birretum)  and  ring,  the  shut  and  the  open  book,  the  master's 
kiss  and  blessing;  after  which  he  reads  and  disputes.  To  the  doctor 
presenting  him  (that  is,  to  the  praises  of  this  disputation),  the  new 
doctor  must  give  fourteen  ells  of  cloth,  at  two  florins  an  ell ;  to  the 
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beadle,  six  ells,  at  one  florin  an  ell ;  and  to  every  doctor  actually  lectur- 
ing, wine  and  confects. 

4.     The  Medical  Faadi^o 

Medicine,  saj  the  Vienna  statutes,  is  a  truly  rational  science,  both 
as  to  its  theory  and  its  practice.  We  adhere  to  and  obey  civil  digni- 
taries, the  Pope,  bishops,  and  prelates.  A  weakly,  inefficient  pastor 
injures  the  Church  mucL  Dukes,  counts,  soldiers,  and  the  common 
people,  who  should  serve  to  protect  the  State,  are,  if  they  lose  their 
health,  entirely  useless.  It  is  a  recognized  truth,  and  on  this  we  lay 
roost  stress,  that  medicine  cares  for  men  even  while  yet  in  their 
mother*s  womb,  and  from  their  birth,  through  all  their  life,  to  tlieir 
death,  both  by  preserving  and  curing. 

The  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  must  have  heard  lectures  upon 
the  work  of  Joannicius,  the  first  or  fourth  of  the  canon  of  Avicenna, 
and  some  work  on  practice,  as  that  of  Basis  Almansor.  If  he  is  a 
master  in  arts,  he  must  have  heard  lectures  in  the  medical  faculty  for 
at  least  two  years ;  if  a  mere  student,  for  three.  He  must  be  twenty- 
two  years  old,  born  in  wedlock,  and  not  deformed  in  body.  If  princes 
or  others,  whoever  they  may  be,  shall  apply  for  a  degree  for  one  un- 
worthy of  it,  reference  shall  be  made  to  the  statutes  in  refusal,  and  to 
the  oaths  which  have  been  sworn  by  the  faculty. 

A  candidate  for  licentiateship,  if  he  has  a  degree  in  arts,  shall  have 
heard  lectures  on  medicine  for  five  years ;  if  not  a  graduate,  for  six 
years.  If  he  is  found  fit  in  knowle<lge  and  character,  without  canoni- 
cal impediments,  and  not  too  effeminate  of  countenance,  he  may  re- 
ceive his  degree  at  the  age  of  26,  but  in  strictness  not  until  28. 

The  AphoruTM  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  are  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
examination. 

The  promotion  of  licentiates  to  the  doctor's  degree  must  take  place 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen ;  where  the  new  doctor  must  deliver  an 
address  in  praise  of  medicine,  and  afterward  a  lecture  upon  any  por- 
tion of  Avicenna,  Hippocrates,  or  Galen. 

Thei  custom  of  conferring  degrees  in  church  was  observed  down  to 
a  much  later  period.  Thus  Rehfeld  received  his,  in  1634,  in  the  ca- 
thedral at  Erfurt  Meifarth  first  preached  from  Sirach  xxxviii.  1,9; 
after  which  appeared  a  representative  of  Divine  Providence,  who  di- 
rected the  dean  to  take  his  seat  The  latter,  as  pramotor,  then  de- 
livered a  discourse  on  tobacco,  after  which  Divine  Providence  directed 
the  promotion  to  proceed,  upon  which  the  candidate  was  consecrated 
at  the  altar.f 

•  Zeitl,  ra  t  MotsdmuuD,  U.  816i 
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In  Erfurt,  the  bachelor  of  medicine  swore  that  he  would  observe  all 
things  to  which  the  oath  of  Hippocrates,  of  Cos,  binds  every  physician. 
This  oath  begins,  "I  swear  by  Apollo  Medicus,  and  -dEsculapius,  <kc^ 
and  by  Uygeia  and  Panaceia,  and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  calling 
them  to  witness  that  I  will  fully  observe  this  oath.*** 

C. — MORALS   AND   DI8CIPUNB. 

Before  treating  these  subjects  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  a  few 
general  remarks. 

Robert  von  Mohl,  in  1840,  published  his  ^  Historical  Account  of 
the  Morals  and  Conduct  of  the  Students  at  Tubingen  during  the  Six- 
teenth Century."  He  drew  such  important  facts  as  he  found  from  the 
archives  of  the  university,  in  which,  as  he  says,  are  many  records  of 
the  life  and  morals  of  the  students.  But  he  adds,  that  ^  many  inter- 
esting pages  of  that  life  remain  entirely  unilluminated  by  them ;  as 
more  especially,  the  praiseworthy  qualities,  the  quiet  virtues  of  indus- 
try, and  of  labor  for  learning,  which  have  not  given  occasion  for  any 
record,  while  faults  and  excesses  have  called  for  official  treatment  and 
perpetuation." 

What  Mohl  says  here,  with  so  much  truth,  of  the  matters  recorded 
in  the  archives  of  the  universities,  is  as  true  of  most  of  the  histories 
of  universities.  Everywhere  in  them  are  displayed  vices,  violations  of 
discipline,  outbreaks  of  abandoned  students,  brawls  among  themselves 
and  with  citizens,  even  murders,  abominable  immoralities,  and  these 
are  often  related  at  length.  Among  all  these  noisy,  hateful,  and  la- 
mentable wickednesses,  the  reader  is  in  danger  of  x)verlooking  the  fact 
that  at  the  same  universities,  and  at  the  same  time  when  the  same  wicked- 
nesses prevailed,  were  often  studying,  in  quiet  and  unknown,  youths 
who  afterward,  as  men,  were  the  pride  and  ornament  of  their  country. 

Vice  should  not  be  concealed.  No  one  who  knows  men,  especially 
the  young,  will  put  faith  in  any  historian  who  finds  every  thing  excus- 
able and  as  pure  as  the  angels. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  university  historian  would  be  to  blame 
if  he  should  give  such  prominence  to  every  thing  evil,  as  to  make  one 
believe,  finding  the  history  of  the  university  only  a  "scandalous 
chronicle"  of  the  vile  tricks  and  vulgarities  of  vulgar  students  and  pro- 
fessors, that  only  evil  prevailed,  llie  faulta  even  of  the  instructors 
should  not  be  concealed,  but  should  be  held  up  as  warning  examples, 
with  religious  seriousness ;  nor  should  the  narrative  ever  remind  the 
reader  of  the  heartless  tattle  which  is  so  often,  unfortunately,  to  be 
heard  relative  to  the  occurrences  of  the  present  day. 

•  MotacbQuulx^  a  80t 
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The  universities  were  not  immaculate  at  any  time,  or  in  any  coun- 
try. No  human  corporation  is  faultless.  They  are  all  gone  astray  ; 
the  expression  holds  of  all  times  and  countries.  Human  sinfulness  re- 
mains always  substantially  the  same ;  and  so,  in  consequence,  do  hu- 
man sins.  What  Augustine  related  more  than  fourteen  hundred 
years  ago  of  the  universities  of  Carthage  and  Rome,  has  remained  true 
down  to  the  present  day.  Even  the  eversores*  of  whom  he  speaks^ 
villainous  students  who  took  a  devilish  pride  in  leading  astray  new- 
comers, have  been  extant  from  that  time  to  this.    But  at  that  same 

• 

time  there  was  at  the  University  of  Carthage  with  them  that  Augus- 
tine who,  through  God's  grace,  afterward  became  the  greatest  father 
of  the  Church,  and  the  strictest  in  morals.  How  frightful  was  the 
moral  condition  of  Paris  aflerward  in  the  13th  century!  A  Papal 
bull  of  the  year  1276  excommunicates  such  students  of  that  period  as 
celebrated  festivals  by  feasts,  drinking-bouts,  and  public  dances,  and 
even  ^*  did  not  fear  to  play  dice  in  the  churches  and  on  the  altars 
.  where  they  ought  to  worship  God." 

What  horrible  facts  does  Jacques  de  Vitry  relate  of  the  University 
of  Paris !  He  says :  "  Everywhere  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  the 
city,  public  harlots  dragged  students  to  their  stews  almost  by  violence ; 
and  if  they  refused  to  enter,  they  immediately  followed  them,  shouting 
after  them,  *  Sodomite  I' "  In  one  and  the  same  building  there  were 
schools  above  and  a  house  of  ill-fame  below.  In  one  part  the  harlots 
were  quarreling  with  each  other  and  with  their  pimps,  and  in  the  other 
the  students  were  disputing  and  contending  noisily.  Jacques  de  Vi- 
try, who  relates  these  abominations,  lived  in  the  13th  century,  and 
his  account  agrees  only  too  well  with  the  picture  drawn  of  that  cen- 
tury in  the  bull  of  excommunication  just  quoted.  And  in  that  same 
century  the  greatest  of  the  scholastics,  Albertus  Magnus,  ITiomas 
Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  were  students  and  teachers  at  the  University 
of  Paris.  Thus  it  appears  that  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present, 
good  and  evil  have  existed  in  the  universities  together.f  At  the  same 
time  it  should  not  be  denied  that  good  may  have  prevailed  more  at 
some  one  time,  and  evil  at  another. 

To  learn  what  evils  prevailed  at  some  one  university  at  one  particu- 
lar time,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  those  parts  of  the  statutes  which 
refer  to  the  conduct  of  students  and  professors.    The  evils  which  they 

•  OtN^/WiofU,  8,  8. 

t  The  wont  period  of  the  Oermfto  aniverilties  fUU,  u  we  fhall  see,  In  the  time  of  the  preva- 
lenoe  of  Pennalism,  nearly  from  1610  to  IMl ;  and  within  the  aame  period  belongs  the  rtadent- 
life  of  some  moat  excellent  men;  a^  Simon  Dach,  bom  1605;  Ptinl  Fleminft,  bom  1609:  Jo- 
haiinii  Franek,  bora  1618;  Paul  Qerhardt,  bora  1606;  Otto  von  Querike,  born  1602;  Martin 
Optts,  born  1597 ;  and  many  others. 
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cite  on  partioular  occasions,  had  almost  certainly  already  become  gen- 
eral in  the  university. 

To  refer,  for  example,  to  the  statutes  of  the  four  faculties  at  Vienna, 
already  quoted.  When  the  theological  students  are  warned  not  to  be- 
come drunkards  and  lechers,  to  avoid  suspicious  places,  &c. ;  when  the 
students  of  law  are  directed  to  be  quiet  at  lectures,  and  not  to  shriek, 
howl,  or  hiss,  to  avoid  vile  company,  infamous  persons,  and  brawlers, 
gamesters,  &c^  and  so  on,  as  might  be  cited  from  these  statutes,  it  may 
be  taken  for  certain  that  those  who  drew  the  statutes  were  ob]i<red  to 
insert  these  warnings,  by  the  most  disagreeable  previous  experience. 
And  the  facts  which  vouch  for  such  warnings  are  frequently  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the  universities. 

The  like  is  true  of  what  the  statutes  say  with  reference  to  teachers. 
If^  for  example,  some  master  at  Prague  had  not  lowered  the  established 
honorarium  for  lectures,  to  attract  more  hearers,  the  statutes  would  not 
have  prohibited  the  doing  so. 

We  may  here  insert  some  prohibitions  from  the  Vienna  statutes.* 
The  students,  these  say,  shall  not  spend  more  time  in  drinking,  fighting, 
and  guitar-playing,  than  at  physics,  logic,  and  the  regular  couises  of 
lectures ;  and  they  shall  not  get  up  public  dances  in  the  streets.  Quar- 
relers, wanton  persons,  drunkards — those  that  go  about  serenading  at 
night,  or  who  spend  their  leisure  in  following  after  lewd  women, 
thieves,  those  who  insult  citizens,  players  at  dice,  having  been  properly 
warned  and  not  reforming,  besides  the  ordinary  punishment  provided 
by  law  for  those  misdemeanors,  shall  be  deprived  of  their  academical 
privileges  and  be  ex-matriculated.  These  threats  arc  directed  espe- 
cially against  those  who  go  about  breaking  into  doors.  Masters  of 
different  faculties  shall  keep  the  peace  with  each  other ;  beani  shall 
not  be  ill-treated ;  and  at  disputations  no  ribaldry  or  indecent  gestures 
shall  be  permitted. 

The  pious  earnestness  of  the  expressions,  not  only  of  the  faculty 
statutes,  but  of  those  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  respecting  the  reli- 
gion and  morality  of  the  students,  is  truly  edifying.  Sins,  they  say, 
darken  the  spiritual  eye,  so  that  it  cannot  discern  refined  truths. 
Though  one  in  that  condition  should  make  great  advances  in  learning, 
it  would  be  in  his  hands  a  weapon  for  fearful  wickedness,  not  a  help 
upon  the  road  to  virtue.  In  schools  of  learning,  a  strict  discipline  must 
prevail.  Holy  Church  can  never  gain  by  study,  as  long  as  men  injure 
themselves  by  vice  more  than  they  are  enlightened  by  instruction  ;  for 

•  8chlikenrie«lcr,  122  sqq.  Cknnpare  the  Ingolstodt  buraary  regulation*,  wlilch  provide  that 
"ihoae  appo*nt«l  to  sueh  by  the  faculty  sliall  not  spend  more  time  at  Uverna,  flghting-bouts, 
vlUi  gnitar-playen  and  lute-playera,  than  in  pbllosophy."— J/iw/erer,  Iv.  97. 
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the  destroying  one  single  soul  is  so  great  an  evil  that  it  cannot  he  made 
good  by  the  enlightenment  with  learning  of  innumerable  othei*s.  Bet- 
ter that  children  remain  at  home  in  ignorance,  but  pure  and  innocent, 
than  that  they  should  go  to  school  and  be  destroyed  by  sin.* 

It  was  an  object  of  solicitude  to  pious  and  conscientious  men  at  all 
periods,  that  youth  should  lead  moral  lives  at  the  universities,  and 
should  be  saved  from  perversion.  To  this  end  the  most  various  means 
were  resorted  to,  but  mostly  without  avail. 

At  the  older  German  universities,  as  at  Paris,  bursaries  were 
founded,!  at  which  a  number  of  students  lived,  under  the  strict  super- 
vision of  a  Rector  burscB^  and  receiving  assistance  from  him  in  their 
studies.  But  many  facts  show  that  in  these  bursaries  the  students  led 
lives  any  thing  but  moral,  as  did  many  of  the  rectors.  These  latter 
endeavored  to  attract  new-comers  to  their  bursaries ;  and  in  order  to 
make  themselves  acceptable  to  them,  overlooked  their  misdemeanors, 
cast  aside  all  strictness  of  discipline,  and  even  pursued  abandoned 
courses  in  common  with  them ;  all  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  to  be  made 
from  the  bursarii  (^Burscken),  At  Erfurt,  each  Hector  hursce  took  an 
oath,  in  the  words,  ^  I  promise  that  I  desire  to  be  a  faithful  example 
to  my  bursarii  in  manners  and  leaming.*^^  And  these  same  rectors 
drove  a  large  trade  in  Naumburg  beer,  sold  it  like  tavern-keepers  to 
any  one,  neglected  their  duties  as  teachers,  and  by  such  courses  grew 
rich,  while  their  students  ran  down  in  circumstances,  and  became  so 
poor  that  they  had  to  give  up  their  studies  and  go  home.§ 

We  shall  hereafter  see  what  means,  either  friendly  or  harsh,  were 
afterward  used  to  constrain  the  students  to  reputable  lives  and  indus- 
trious labor. 

IV.    TnE  UNnnEBSiTT  or  WirrsirBEBO,  and  its  KELAnoxs  to  thb  Earlier 

Ukiversitibs. 

When  the  first  German  universities  were  founded,  the  period  of  the 
great  profound  scholastics  was  long  past.  Anselmus,  Uugo  de  St. 
Victor,  Roger  Bacon,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  belonged  to  the 
11th,  12th,  and  13th  centuries.  The  later  doctors  in  arts  possessed, 
for  the  most  part,  only  a  technical  skill  in  dialectic  fencing,  a  fruitless 
power  of  playing  with  empty  forms,  without  feeling  any  need  of  any 
real  mental  acquirements  or  progress.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  such  a  useless  state  of  things  should  soon  be  attacked  from  more 

*  Scblikenrieder,  ISl.  t  See  App.  XII^  BnrsaricA. 

X  Also,  to  practice  them  In  Latlnlty.  MotschmAnn,  1.  646.  The  oath  is  from  the  statutes  in 
force  before  1469. 

I  Motschmann,  651.  The  Ingolstadt  bursary  statntea  (Mederer,  iv.  96,)  provide  that**  The 
overseers  {oonventoret)  mast  expel  from  the  barsary  public  gamblers  and  lechers,  on  pain  of 
leas  of  ofDoe.^    Such  orders  had  to  be  enforced  by  threats  of  panisbment  1 
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1517,  and  in  1518  took  Melancthon  as  his  fellow-kborer  in  the  givat 
work  of  tb«  Refonmitioii,  which  was  mainlj  based  opon  the  teaching  of 
the  patron  of  the  theok)gical  fiuniltj,  Sl  Paol, — upon  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  bv  Faith* 

Wittenberg  is  strongiy  distinguished  from  the  earlier  nnireruties, 
Dot  oniv  by  its  powerful  Reformatory  infloence,  but  also  bj  the  new 
btadies  introduced  there,  and  the  new  s[Hrit  and  method  in  which  thej 
were  pursued. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  older  univernties  lectures  were  read  upon  the 
Bible,  bat  it  was  bj  banners  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  the  Bae- 
eaiaurei  Blblici ;  while  at  Wittenbei^  two  doctors  lectured  in  the  Old 
Testameut  and  two  in  the  New,  and  that  upon  the  original  text  In 
the  place  of  the  mediaeval  dogmatics  of  the  Sentences  of  Petrus  Lom- 
bard us,  appeared  Melancthon^s  Loci,  composed  in  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Reformation. 

In  comparing  the  courses  of  lectures  in  the  older  universities  with 
those  at  Wittenberg,  we  find  also  in  the  latter  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
except  music ;  but  in  none  of  them  were  the  earlier  text-books  used, 
except  in  astronomy  and  geometry.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear 
that. dialectics  played  a  part  in  many  respects  the  same  as  in  the  older 
universities ;  but  further  examination  shows  that  instead  of  the  muti- 
lated translations  of  Aristotle  formerly  used,  the  Greek  originals  were 
introduced.  Thus,  the  Wittenberg  statutes  say :  ^  The  professor  of 
ethics  shall  read  Aristotle's  Ethics  in  the  Oreekj  word  for  word;"* 
and  in  like  manner  is  the  professor  of  physics  to  read  Aristotle^s  Phy- 
sics. And  where  the  original  text  is  not  made  the  basis  of  instruction, 
Melancthon's  manuals  of  dialectics,  physics,  and  ethics,  composed  with 
the  roost  thorough  study  of  Aristotle,  are  substituted  for  them.  In 
like  manner,  Melancthon*s  Rhetoric  was  a  text-book,  in  which  he 
closely  followed  especially  Cicero  and  Quintilian ;  and  which,  as  he 
says,  was  intended  as  an  elementary  introduction  to  the  understanding 
of  the  writings  of  both  those  authors,  who  were,  in  the  middle  ages,  as 
good  as  forgotten.  The  entirely  subordinate  place  previously  occupied 
by  rhet<>ric  in  comparison  with  dialectics,  and  its  introduction  to  a 
higher  one  by  means  first  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  and  in  general  of 
the  study  of  the  classics,  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  Wittenberg  dec- 
lamation alternated  with  disputation  on  the  Saturdays,  whereas  pre- 
viously there  had  been  disputations  every  Saturday. 

In  grammar,  great  changes  took  place.  We  have  elsewhere  related 
how  the  scholars  of  Hegius  in  particular,  as  Busch,  Murmellius,  CaMm- 

^  Cbrpui  B^brmatorum^  z.  1010. 
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rius,  &c^  Strenuously  opposed  the  received  gnimmatical  text-books, 
paiticularly  the  DoctrinaU  of  Alexander  de  Villa  Dei,  and  how  they 
were  raore  than  once  persecuted  for  that  reason  by  the  adherents  of 
the  ancient  scholasticism,  especially  the  Cologners.  The  "  EpUtles  of 
Obscure  MetiT  was  a  prominent  satire  upon  the  vulgar  lives,  and  the 
correspondingly  barbarous  style  of  these  scholastics. 

Melancthon^s  Latin  Grammar  was  the  result  of  the  study  of  the 
classics,  and  both  promoted  tliat  study  and  drove  out  the  previous 
grammatical  text-books. 

Lectures  upon  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  were  not  given  at  all  in 
the  earlier  universities,  while  they  filled  a  very  important  place  at 
Wittenberg.  By  the  study  of  the  Latin  classics,  the  new  Latin  gram- 
mar, and  a  rhetoric  based  on  that  of  antiquity,  was  gradually  substi- 
tuted for  the  barbarous  medisBval  Latin.  Melancthon^s  historical  lec- 
tures, also,  took  the  place  of  Carion's  Chronicon^  as  a  new  wurk. 

The  University  of  Wittenberg — mainly  through  Melancthon's  in- 
fluence dui-ing  the  16th  century — became  a  model  for  other  Protestant 
universities.  This  will  appear  at  once  upon  comparing,  for  instance, 
the  lectures  of  the  theological  and  philosophical  faculties  of  Konigs- 
berg  and  Greifewald  with  those  of  Wittenberg ;  they  will  bo  found  en- 
tirely similar  in  substance  to  the  latter.* 

While  it  thus  appears  that  the  University  of  Wittenberg  was  far  in 
advance  of  the  earlier  ones  in  respect  to  learning  and  instruction,  the 
question  also  arises,  What  was  it  as  to  morab  and  discipline  as  com- 
pared with  them! 

To  judge  from  its  statutes  of  1546,  it  was  in  no  better  condition  than 
Vienna,  Tubingen,  Ingolstadt,  <&c.,  had  been  before.  These  denounce 
the  folly  of  such  youths  as  imagine  the  university  to  be  a  place  of  un- 
bridled license,  and  who  by  their  bad  example  ruin  many  others ;  who 
destroy  quiet  and  studious  industry,  disobey  the  rector,  do  not  attend 
church,  wander  about  by  day  and  night,  stir  up  disturbances,  break 
into  houses,  rob  gardens,  commit  thefts,  and  wantonly  insult  and  in- 
jure others.  They  enact  that  none  shall  challenge  another  to  fight ; 
harlots  are  threatened  with  severe  punishment;  decent  clothing  is 
enjoined ;  immodest  dancingf  forbidden  at  festivals,  and  lampooners 
and  liars  are  declared  to  be  infamous.^ 

*  Koch,  L  604, 868, 873,  aqq.  Mule  Is  among  the  snbjects  of  lectures  at  Qrelfowald.  lb..  879. 
LaUier  may  bv  Mcarity  that  althoagh  there  were  no  lectures  on  ma»lc  at  Wittenberg,  mu.nio  it- 
•elf  did  not  fUl  thet«.  Id  part  L  of  tills  history,  p.  179,  an  extract  fr.»m  hb  Table  T»lk  1«  given, 
bttginnlng  thus:  **0n  the  17th  Dec,  1588,  when  Dr.  M.  Luther  eoterUlned  some  musician^  and 
they  sang  some  beantlflil  motets  and  set  pieces,^  <fcc 

t  •*  We  shall  pnntali  those  who  are  Immodest  In  dancing,  and  who  carry  young  women  round  in 
a  elrele  (walutug?X  lo  violatioa  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  decent  dancing.**— CbrpiM  Re/urtn.^  s. 
WT.  ;  lb.  X.  Wis.  — 
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Various  discourses,  drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  to  be  delivered  by 
the  rector  before  and  after  the  annual  reading  of  the  statutes,  prove 
the  sad  state  of  things  which  the  statutes  indicate  clearly  enough. 
Thus,  one  of  these  addresses,  delivered  in  1537,*  says:  "When  I  con- 
sider how  at  this  time  discipline  is  broken  down  and  disorder  prevails, 
deep  grief  seizes  me.  I  see  in  spirit  the  severe  punishment  which 
shall  overtake  the  obdurate.  Never  were  youth  so  hostile  to  the  laws ; 
they  are  resolved  to  live  according  to  their  own  desires  only,  and  not 
to  regard  the  wishes  of  others.  They  are  deaf  to  the  word  of  God  and 
to  the  law.  IIow  few  strive  after  profound  and  thorough  learning !  A 
few  learn  here  and  there  something  which  will  afterward  be  useful  to 
them,  and  the  rest  learn  nothing  whatever." 

"  Let  it  not  be  imagined,"  says  another  of  these  addresses,  "  that 
universities  are  intended  to  assemble  young  men  of  leisure  to  amuse 
themselves  and  gamble.  No  ;  they  are  meant  to  foster  divine  knowl- 
edge and  other  good  learnmg;  they  are  meant  to  enlighten  men 
around  them  by  wisdom  and  virtue."f 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that,  despite  the  vices  thus  cen- 
sured, to  which  part  of  the  students  at  Wittenberg  were  addicted,  yet 
at  this  same  time  there  proceeded  from  the  school  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon most  influential  and  excellent  men;  men  like  Trotzendorf, 
Caraerarius,  Neander,  Matthesius,  and  many  others.^ 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked.  How  was  it  that  such  extraordinary 
teachers  as  Luther  and  Melancthon  did  not  exert  greater  moral  in- 
fluence on  these  vicious  students  ?  The  great  number  of  them  was  one 
liindrauce ;  and  the  more,  as  they  gathered  to  Wittenberg  from  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and  by  reason  of  their  diflferences  in  national 
character,  were  harder  to  manage  than  if  all  natives.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  what  requirements  were  made  upon  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon,  and  the  other  teachers  for  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation  in 
church  and  school ;  how  much  they  printed,  what  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence they  kept  up.  Thus  it  happened  that,  notwithstanding 
their  wonderful  activity,  very  little  time  remained  to  them  for  personal 
intercourse  with  the  students  ;  and  that  only  with  such  as  sought  them 
.of  their  own  accord  ;§  not  with  those  who  kept  at  a  distance  from 
them,  living  a  low  life,  and  desiiing  to  be  undisturbed  in  it.  Lastly, 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  shows  that  the  students  in  various  wavs 
misinterpreted  for  evil  the  newly  rising  intellectual  freedom,  and,  not 

•  Corp,  Rffbrm.^  x.  984.  t  lb.  x.  989. 

X  Compare  Uie  previuos  remw-k*  as  to  the  oxlstence  at  the  Mme  Uiii«  of  good  and  erll  at  the 
onfveiviUi*. 

I  Fur  Melanctbon'i  kindniw  to  10011,  see  UiU  work,  part  1. 1S9. 
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having  any  religious  adaptation  to  it,  foolishly  and  wildly  bruke  over 
all  bounds.  To  understand  this  state  of  tilings,  it  is  only  necessarv  to 
recall  the  excesses  which  forced  Luther  to  leave  the  Wartburg  and  re- 
turn to  Wittenberg  to  restore  order  there. 

Y. — HisroRT  OF  TBI  Maxnkbs  of  tbr  Ukiversfties  IX  THc  Seventeenth 

Centubt. 

We  have  described  the  dark  side  of  the  discipline  at  Wittenberg  in 
the  18th  century.  At  the  other  universities,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
the  students  were  in  a  similar  condition  of  disorder.  Thus  nt  TQbiu- 
ger,  Konigsberg,  Greifswald,  Ingolstadt,  the  statutes  prohibited  diiuk- 
ing,  gaming,  lechery,  fighting,  street  tumults,  <kc. ;  the  same  excesses 
which  are  threatened  with  punishment  by  the  statutes  at  Wittenberg.* 

It  would  seem  that  such  insubordination  could  not  be  exceeded.  It 
was,  however,  during  the  17th  century;  a  period  when  wickedness 
was  more  wanton,  influential,  and  univei'sal  than  before. 

But  in  order  the  better  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  this  terrible 
demoralization,  something  must  first  be  s^iid  of  the  deposition. 

A. DEPOSITION, 

Called,  also,  Beania,  ^  Beani''  were  those  who  are  now  called  by  the 
aniversally  received  term,  which  needs  no  definition,  of  "  Foxes."  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  French  hec  jaune^  yellow-bill.f  The  Beania 
or  Deposition  was  a  strange  ceremony  by  which  the  Beani  were  re- 
ceived to  be  students. 

In  a  dissertation  of  the  Swede  Fryksell,  there  is  a  description  of  a 
Deposition  which  the  author  attended  in  1716,  at  Upsala;  and  which, 
from  the  illustrations  accompanying  it,  seems  to  have  been  precisely 
like  the  German  ones.^ 

"The  priacipal  of  the  ceremony,  called  Hen*  Depositor,"  says  this  author, 
"caused  the  youths  who  desired  to  be  received  into  the  class  of  students  to 
dress  in  clothes  of  various  patterns  and  ctjlors.  Their  faces  were  blacked,  and 
long  ears  and  horns  were  fa8tened  to  their  hats,  whose  brims  were  fastened 
down  smooth  ;  in  each  corner  of  their  mouths  was  inserted  a  long  boar's  tusk, 
which  they  must  hold  fast,  like  two  little  toltacca pipes,  during^  tlie  subsequent 
beating  ;  and  on  their  shoulders  were  placed  long  black  mantles.  Thus  hid- 
eously and  ridiculously  clothed,  like  those  whom  the  Inquisition  has  condemnecl 
to  the  flames,  the  Depositor  dismisttos  them  from  the  Deix)sition-chamber 
and  drives  them  before  him  with  a  stick  like  a  herd  of  oxen  or  asses,  to  a  hall 
where  the  spectators  are  awaiting  them.  Here  ho  arraniLfes  them  in  a  circle,  in 
the  middle  of  which  he  stands,  makes  faces  at  them  and  tilent  reverences,  ridi- 
cules them  for  their  absurd  appearance,  and  then  delivers  a  discourse  to  them, 
proceeding  from  burlesque  to  earnest.  He  speaks  of  the  vices  and  follies  of 
youth,  and  shows  how  necessary  it  is  for  them  to  be  improved,  disciplined,  and 


•  Bm  Kliipfel,  21 ;  Koeh,  L  887-898, 592-505. 

t  Btaniu  wu defined,  MmatlcsUy,  B^anut  Mt  Animal  Xf^UenM  VUam  Stttdio*orum.    Ta 
MMd  oTibani,  BacehanUn  S^otitn  foand  ;  Mid  Instea-l  of  Fncfi*  (Fox),  Meyfiirt  Mys  Feux. 
X  DU99riaU<m  on  Hu  Origin  qf  th€  InUUiUon  o/ytw-Comert  into  Unieer9itU9, 1755. 
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polished  by  study.  Then  he  asks  thrni  varioun  qnei^tionF,  which  they  mnst 
answer.  But  as  tlie  swine's  tusks  which  they  hold  in  their  mouths  hinder 
tliem  from  s|>eaking  distinctly,  they  make  a  noise  more  like  swine's  grunting  ; 
whereupon  the  Depositor  calls  them  swine,  gives  them  a  light  beating  with  a 
stick  over  the  shoulders,  and  a  reproof.  These  teeth,  he  says,  signify  eX' 
cesses ;  for  young  people's  understandings  are  obscured  by  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking.  Ilien  he  produces  out  of  a  bag  a  sort  of  wooden  tongs.^  with 
which  he  takes  them  about  the  neck,  and  shakes  them  about  until  the  tusks 
fiill  down  on  the  ground.  If  they  are  docile  a,nd  industrious,  he  says,  they 
will  get  rirl  of  their  tendencies  to  intemperance  and  gluttony,  as  of  these 
swine's  tusks.  Then  he  pulls  off  their  long  ears,  by  which  he  gives  them  to 
understand  that  they  must  study  diligently,  unless  they  wish  to  remain  like 
asses.  Then  he  removes  their  horns,  which  signify  brutal  rudeness,  and  draws 
out  of  his  bag  a  plane.  Each  Bean  must  now  lie  down,  first  on  his  stomach, 
then  on  his  bock,  and  then  on  each  side,  while  the  Depositor  planes  him  his 
whole  length  in  each  position,  saying,  *  Literature  and  liberal  arts  will  in  like 
manner  polish  your  mind.'  After  some  other  laughable  ceremonies,  the  De- 
positor fills  a  great  vessel  with  water,  which  he  pours  upon  the  heaii  of  the 
no\ice,  and  afterward  wipes  him  with  a  coarse  towel.  The  buffoonery  being 
ended  by  this  washing,  he  admonishes  the  planed,  scrubbed,  and  washed  as- 
semblage that  they  must  commence  a  new  life,  strive  against  wicked  impulses, 
and  lay  aside  evil  habits,  which  will  envelope  their  minds  just  as  their  differ- 
ent garments  envelope  their  bodies." 

This  account  was  illustrated  with  cuts,  and  it  and  they  appeared  in 
a  little  book  published  in  1680.f  The  frontispiece  represents  all  the 
instruments  of  deposition,];  and  the  remaining  cuts  the  use  of  them, 
and  under  each  is  a  brief  explanatory  rhyme.  In  the  first  the  Beanus 
is  having  his  hair  cut  off,  in  the  second  his  ear  cleaned  with  an  enor- 
mous ear-pick,  and  underneath  two  lines,  importing — 

"  Let  yonr  ears  be  clofied  to  protect  you  against  fools ; 
I  cleanse  yon  for  learning,  not  for  vile  buffoonery." 

Fuilher  on,  his  Bacchant's  teeth  are  shaken  out,  his  hand  filed,  a  beard 
painted  on  him ;  he  is  hewed  with  an  axe,  planed,  bored ;  the  horns  are 
taken  off  him,§  and  he  is  measured  with  a  measure. 

Besides  the  explanations  already  given  of  the  meaning  of  these 
ceremonies,  there  are  many  others  substantially  similar.  Thus,  one 
writei  I  says : 

*  **  with  legs  which  rtrotch  ont  and  draw  back  in  sfg-zag**— an  inatrament  vi-ry  Tlvidly 
repr^aented  in  the  accompanying  cata. 

t  *"  Ritu»  D^poHtUmU.    ArgentoraU,  apud  Albtrlum  Dolhopff,    1680." 

X  Theae  are  named  in  the  following  hexameters : 

**  S^rra^  dolahra,  hiden»^  denA^  clawi,  notaeula^  pecUn 
Cum  terebra  <omiM,  eutn  lima  mali^us^  InciM, 
RatAraque  cum  roUrU^  eumfurca  etJbrcipe,forpeBt,'" 

I  n.  Conring  (/>«  AntfquHatibM  AcadmtMs,  Dissert  iv.  p.  122)  8ay^  '*The  initiation  of  new 
students,  wliich  we  call  ths  DepoHtion  qf  ths  hom$r  Does  this  give  rise  to  the  phrase,  "^He 
must  gut  rid  of  liis  horns  first?**  Anotlier  derivation  of**  DepoBiiion'^  Ir,  from  the  putting  off 
their  Beann^-fhlp  upon  a  goat;  or  their  rustic  manners,  with  it  See  Monum,  Unit,  Prag^  i 
2.  &58.    The  phrase  reminds  us  of  Leviticus,  xvi.  20-22. 

I  ** Short  Account  ofth€  Academical  DtpoMtion^fitr  Kew  OcnUetnen  StudnUn  and  Other*, 
by  F.  B.  Pfenning,  Imperial  Notary  PubUe  and  Depositor  in  the  University  uf  Jena.''  Unfor- 
tonately  without  dAte. 
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'*The  hat  and  homg  represent  a  wanton,  wild,  and  insubordinate  nature, 
like  that  of  an  obstinate  ox  ;  the  Bacchant's  teeth  represent  a  roan  who  is  like 
a  wild  boar,  and  when  the  Depositor  takes  them  away  from  tiie  new  student, 
tliere  shquld  also  be  taken  away  all  such  wild,  snappish,  aiid  devouring  quali- 
ties. The  great  axe  and  plane  allude  to  coarse,  unpolished,  and  boorish  man- 
ners. And  as  ervdihu  means  nothing  else  than  an  image  hewn  and  shaped  out 
of  a  rough  block,  thus  should  a  student  be  emdUe  from  such  coarse,  unpolished 
manners  ;  that  is,  hewn  and  planed,  so  that  after  the  Deposition  he  may  be  a 
polite  and  well-mannered  student.  The  comb,  shears,  knife,  and  soap,  refer  to 
parity  of  body  and  soul ;  and  the  auger  mean*,  *  that  by  pains  and  industry, 
men  in  like  manner  pierce  into,  investigate,  and  discover  the  secrets  of  nature. ' ' ' 

Th^  above  account  of  the  Deposition  at  Upsala  omits  a  concluding 
act  of  the  ceremony  which  was  practiced  both  there  and  in  Germany.* 
After  the  Beani  had  gone  through  all  their  83rmbolieal  annoyances, 
tbcy  were  brought  to  the  dean  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  who  ex- 
amines them  about  their  school-knowledge,  and  admonishes  them  how 
to  use  it  in  studying  and  in  life.  Then  he  consecrates  them,  putting 
salt  in  their  mouths,  and  pouring  wine  on  their  heads.  The  salt  was  a 
symbol  of  wisdom,  and  reminded  them  of  the  words,  "  Let  your  con- 
versation always  be  salted  with  salt  ;**  the  wine  signified  purification 
from  the  dirt  of  the  Beantcu,  and  admonishes  the  student  thenceforward 
to  lay  aside  all  uncleanliness,  and  to  live  a  pure  life. 

Most  writers  on  Deposition  state  that  in  ancient  times,  at  Athens, 
Constantinople,  and  Berytus,  the  novices  were  subjected  to  the  same 
annoyance.f 

That  the  ceremony  of  Deposition,  at  the  German  universities,  was 
not  merely  a  piece  of  bufibonery  invented  by  the  students,  but  was 
reckoned  an  officially  authorized  ceremony,  appears,  for  example,  from 
the  following  statute  of  the  University  of  Erfurt :  **  No  one  shall  be 
enrolled  as  a  student  who  shall  not  previously  have  undergone,  here  or 
elsewhere,  the  rite  of  Deposition^  anciently  established.^  In  like  man- 
ner, by  the  ancient  statutes  at  Prague,  no  one  could  be  admitted  to 
the  baccalaureate  examination  who  had  not  undergone  Deposition. 
The  ceremony  was  permitted  to  be  performed,  however,  immediately 
before  the  examination  or  during  it,  in  the  presence  of  the  master.§ 

The  Greifswalde  statutes  of  1545  say,|  "The  Deposition  is  to  be 

•  Fryksell  (p.  17)  Miy«,  "Wo  learn  ftrom  FrelnshdmluB  that  «alt  iind  wine  were  commonlj 
brought  in  here  (at  UpMla)  m  at  other  iiniTienf ties ;""  aod  be  citea  an  addreaa  of  Freinabeim  at  a 
I>epoattion  at  Upaala  in  1645. 

t  Bo  Conrlni^,  who  gives  an  extract  ttova.  Gregory  Naeianien,  in  which  the  latter  mentions 
the  Bsiial  annoyances  of  novices  at  Athens ;  which  carries  the  custom  back  into  the  foarth  cen- 
tury. In  the  nlxth,  the  Emperor  Justinian  forbade  the  tormenting  of  novices  coming  to  Constiin- 
tin<4>le  and  Berytos.  The  sUtntes  of  the  University  of  Vienna  of  13S4  say :  "  Also,  let  none  pre- 
■nme  to  vex  the  new-eomers,  who  are  called  Beaniy  with  exactions  not  due,  or  to  molest  tbem 
with  other  injuries  or  contumely.'" 

X  Motachmann,  i.  797;  and  he  says  (1st  continuation,  p.  465),  "The  chief  beadle  conducted  ibo 
Deposition  in  the  fiscnlty-rooro.'" 

I  JMmmm.  UiUc.  Prag.,  1 1, 125.  I  Koch,  L  367. 
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kept  up.  Such  Beani  as  feel  themselves  free  from  school  discipline, 
arc  inclined  to  idleness,  and  think  themselves  exceedingly  learned,  are 
to  be  somewhat  sharpi  j  admonished  during  the  Deposition  how  trifling 
their  learning  is,  and  how  much  they  have  yet  to  learn." 

Opinions  of  the  Deposition  were  very  different.  Melanctlion  said, 
'^This  vexation  may  remind  you  that  you  must  meet  in  life  many 
troubles  and  difficulties,  which  are  to  be  borne  with  patience,  lest  im- 
patience bring  you  into  worse  condition." 

Luther^s  views  were  similar.  Matthesius  relates  that  at  one  Deposi- 
tion, Luther  himself  "absolved"  the  novices.  Among  many  other 
beautiful  remarks,  he  said,  "  This  was  only  a  child's  Deposition ;  when 
they  grew  up  and  served  the  people  in  church,  school,  or  state,  they 
would  then  really  'depose'  their  parishioners,  pupils,  and  citizens. 
And  this  annoyance  accustoms  the  children  from  their  youth  to  endu- 
rance ;  and  he  who  cannot  endure  and  listen  to  any  thing,  will  not  do 
for  a  preacher  or  governor."* 

"  When  Martin,"  it  is  related  elsewhere  (Luther's  Table  Talk,  Walch, 
xxii.  2232  and  2233),  "was  at  a  Deposition,  he  'absolved'  three  boys, 
saying,  'These  ceremonies  will  also  be  of  this  service,  that  they  will 
make  you  humble,  not  pompous  and  presumptuous,  nor  accustomed  to 
wickedness.  For  such  vices  are  frightful  monstrous  beasts,  which  have 
horns,  and  are  not  good  for  students,  but  do  them  harm.  Therefore 
be  humble,  and  learn  to  suffer  and  have  patience,  for  you  will  be  pass- 
ing through  a  Deposition  all  your  lives When  any  thing  be- 
falls you,  do  not  be  mean-spirited,  cowardly,  and  impatient  .... 
but  be  bold,  and  endure  such  a  cross  with  patience,  without  murmur- 
ing :  remember  that  at  Wittenberg  you  were  consecrated  to  endurance ; 
and  you  can  say,  when  such  a  thing  happens.  Well,  I  began  to  be 
"  deposed"  at  Wittenberg,  and  it  will  last  me  all  my  life.  Also,  this 
Deposition  of  ours  is  only  a  figure  and  picture  of  human  life,  in  all 
manner  of  ill-fortune,  trouble,  and  discipline.  Pour  wine  on  their 
heads,  and  absolve  them  from  being  Beani  and  Bachants.^ " 

Later  writers,  again,  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  Deposition,  and 
called  it  a  stupid  buffooneryf  and  a  barbarous  custom.^ 

These  opponents  lived  during  the  17th  century,  in  the  time  of  the 
terrible  custom  of  Pennalism ;  and  in  the  shameful  abuse  of  the  Pcn- 
nals  they  saw  only  an  extension  of  the  Deposition.  The  Deposition, 
says  Weisius,  is  finished  in  an  hour,  while  the  vexations  of  the  Pennals 

•  MattheBioB'  18<A  Sermon  on  Luther. 

t  Conring— ''The  folly  ofpetulaDt  students.*'    Conring  died  in  1681. 

X  **  Pat  Bwny  tbln  harbftrism  from  Oermany,'*  says  Limn&us,  who  was  inspector  of  studlee  at 
A.Dsbach.    He  died  in  1805. 
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last  a  year .♦  In  Jena,  Valentin  Hoffmann  came  out  in  defense  of  the 
Deposition,!  saying  that  "the  barbarous  and  barbarously  named  custom 
of  Pennalization,  though  it  looked  much  like  the  Deposition,  was 
nevertheless  as  wide  as  the  heavens  apart  from  it,  since  the  Deposition 
was  not  private  but  public,  and  conducted  by  some  one  appointed  by 
the  authorities.'' 

Although  we  may  well  believe  the  respectable  and  oflScially  ap- 
pointed depositor  Uoffmann,  still  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  Deposition  was  what  gave  its  origin  to  Pennalism,  as  it  cer- 
tainly was  what  the  latter  falsely  claimed  to  resemble.  Luchten,  in 
his  **  Oration  against  Pennalism^^  says  that  "  the  Schorists  do  not 
pass  over  those  who  have  been  *  absolved'  by  Deposition.  From  Be- 
anism,  they  tell  them,  you  are  free ;  but  you  are  now  Pennals ;  you 
must  remain  in  that  equally  shameful  condition,  and  cannot  escape 
firom  it  in  less  than  a  year."^  The  same  appears  from  the  above  cited 
description  of  the  Deposition  in  Upsala.  After  the  ceremony  of  De- 
position, it  is  said,  the  Depositor  declares  that  the  Beani  are  thence- 
forth free  students,  but  that  they  must  still  for  six  months  wear  the 
same  black  mantle  used  at  the  Deposition,  and  must  every  day  offer 
themselves  to  do  service  to  their  older  fellow-students  of  tlie  same  na- 
tion, both  in  their  rooms  and  at  taverns,  and  must  do  all  things  which 
they  are  commanded,  and  endure  all  reproaches  and  abuse.  **  And 
this,"  adds  the  French  relater,  "is  what  they  call  les  Pinales^^ 

This  unfortunate  similarity  between  the  Deposition  and  Pennalism, 
would,  of  course,  at  a  time  when  all  means  were  resorted  to  to  put 
down  the  latter,  destroy  the  former  also.  Thus,  the  Deposition  was 
discontinued  at  TQbingen  in  1717,  although  new  students  continued  to 
be  examined  on  their  school  studies  by  the  dean  of  the  philosophical 
iaculty.| 

The  statutes  of  the  University  of  Halle,  of  1694,  also  put  an  end  to 
the  Deposition.  "At  the  same  time,**  they  say,  "we  retain  the  pur- 
pose for  which  a  judicious  antiquity  established  that  ceremony  ;  name- 
ly, that  the  students  may  be  examined  by  the  dean  of  the  philosophical 
faculty,  may  be  admonished  of  the  piety,  modesty,  and  manners  which 


^**Q.  D.  R  V.  ritum  depotltlonU  academica.'^  Pneaes  SonftioB,  respondens  Weisias : 
leOT,  WIttonbers. 

t  Prait  qf  the  DtpotUUm  cf  Beani  ;  pronoanoed  In  1657  by  YalenUne  HoffknAn,  Depositor 
lAtbtoUniTenlty.    id  ed.    Jena,  1688. 

X  Lachtentiu.    In  Chryeander^  pi  48. 

I  FrykfelU  p.  17.  '^Oequi  •"appeloit  If  PenaUe.'^  The  reUter  seems  to  derive  it  from  the 
French  p^nal  (pamaiuy, 

1  Arnddt,  I.  SS4:  and  he  glTe^  at  ^  414,  an  extract  from  21  SahmoD*8  "^  Diaaertation  on  Oe 
Oiremonp  qf  DfpoaUicn,'^ 
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befit  jui  ingeniioiis  jootli ;  that  adiice  for  the  praeperons  beginning  of 
their  ftadies  maj  be  supplied  them ;  and  that,  efidenoe  of  this  being 
giren,  thej  maj  be  admitted  to  the  stodj  of  letter^  if  their  age  per- 
mits, br  the  ose  of  wine  and  salt,  and  dismtssed.*^ 

In  Jena,  the  Depontion  was  restricted  to  this :  that  the  instniments 
of  martjrdom  were  onlj  exhibited  to  the  new-comers,  their  use  ex- 
phuned,  an  appropriate  admonition  giTen,  and  then,  as  before,  they 
were  taken  to  the  dean  of  the  philos<^hica]  fiKoltr,  who  examined 
them,  and  instnicted  them  how  they  ought  to  lire  and  to  stady.f  In 
Wittenberg,  the  practice  was  discontinned  in  1733 ;  and  sixteen  gros- 
chen,  which  the  Depositor  had  received  from  a  Beamms^  were  handed 
over  to  the  philosophical  fiuniltT.| 

B. FES  JSJlUSM, 

The  Deposition,  in  spite  of  all  the  trsgi-comic  annoyances  to  which 
the  new-comers  had  to  sabject  themselvesi  was  still,  as  we  have  seen, 
intended  in  earnest ;  was  eren  recognized,  and  indeed  commanded,  in 
the  academical  statutes,  and  performed  in  the  presence  and  with  the 
help  of  the  dean  of  the  philosof^ical  faculty. 

Unprincipled  older  students  penrerted  the  practice,  however,  in  a 
dishonest  manner,  into  the  devilish  caricature  of  Pennalism.  This  has 
been  described  to  us  by  many  cotemporaries^  even  in  many  official 
papeiT,  in  royal  rescripts,  and  in  a  decree  of  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  ;  all 
of  which  agree  so  perfectly  that  we  cannot,  unfortunately,  doubt  at  all 
of  the  actual  existence  of  this  imp  of  the  devil. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  university  statutes  and  annals  show 
that  at  all  times  dangerous  vices  and  disorders  were  arising  in  all  the 
universities. 

In  a  discourse  by  Prof.  Wolfgang  Heyder,  of  Jena,§  in  1607,  the 
whole  repulsive  life  of  a  rude,  disorderly  student  is  described  in  the 
strongest  language ;  but  Pennalism  is  not  alluded  to  in  it.  But  only 
a  (cw  years  later,  about  1610  and  1611,  it  first  appeared,)  and  for  fifty 
years,  until  1661,  it  had  possession  of  the  universities.  The  flourishing 
season  of  its  tyranny  fell  in  a  most  terrible  period  for  our  country,  in 
that  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  in  those  years  when  it  seemed  as  if  evil 
had  completely  gained  dominion  over  good. 

•  Koch,  I  47a  t  Pfenning ;  at  the  end. 

%  OroboMnn,  liL  47.  |  Bee  Appendix  TIIL 

I  In  the  ordtmuice  of  the  Unirentltjof  Jena,  relating  to  the  entire  disuse  of  PennnM^m,  dated 
In  1661,  ft  to  Mid  that  Utty  yean  and  more  ago  it  had  eooie  thltlier,  and  tiiat  a  prohibition  of  it 
had  app<«red  as  early  as  1610.  (Schottgen,  81.)  Lnehtenins,  at  lleliiistidt,  (ie2iver«Hl  an  adiireaa 
In  1611,  at  the  oonciosion  of  his  v1oe*rectorate,  in  which  he  itays,  **A  contagioas  plague  has  even 
now  {jfHdem)  attoclied  oar  anlTerslty,  coming  I  know  nut  whence**— naicrly,  Prnnallnn. 
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What  now  was  the  distinction  between  Pennalism  and  the  other 
previous  vices  of  student-life ;  and  how  did  it  come  to  pass  that  even 
governments  allied  themselves  together  and  sought  all  possible  meant 
of  exterminating  it  ? 

The  reason  was,  that  this  case  was  not  one  of  excess  bj  a  single  per- 
son, as  had  previously  happened,  but  was  a  real  conspiracy,  an  organi- 
zation of  bad  men,  by  means  of  which  older  and  abandoned  students 
exercised  the  harshest  tyranny  over  the  younger,  and  made  all  disci- 
pline impossible.  Nor  was  this  organization  confined  to  one  isolated 
German  university.  The  ringleaders  in  all  of  them  had  entered  into  a 
league  for  the  maintenance  of  their  villainous  scheme,  for  the  prevention 
of  all  discipline,  and  the  frustration  of  all  the  regulations  of  academical 
authorities. 

If  it  is  asked  how  this  hellish  league  could  establish  itself  in  so  few 
years,  it  may  be  said  that  the  existing  ceremony  of  Deposition  was  an 
assistance  to  it  And  when  one  generation  of  elder  students  had, 
under  the  cloak  of  inflicting  only  the  usual  annoyances,  established 
complete  authority  over  the  new-comers,  and  kept  them  for  a  year  in 
the  harshest  manner,  under  the  indecent  and  abominable  Pennal  ser- 
vice, it  was  endured  in  the  hope,  after  the  Pennal  year  was  ended,  of 
taking  a  place  among  those  who  should  in  turn  tyrannize  over  new- 
comers. Thus  the  government  of  these  tyrants  propagated  itself  from 
one  generation  to  the  next. 

The  older,  or  tyrannizing  students,  were  called  Sckorists,  "  because 
they  cut  off  (abgeschoren)  the  hair  of  the  younger  students,  and  also 
gave  them  a  good  dressing  down,  or,  as  their  vulgar  dialect  had  it, 
sheared  {gexhoren)  them."  They  were  also  citlled  Absoluti^  as  being 
freed  from  the  Pennal  obligations.* 

The  name  (Pennals)  of  the  subject-students  has  been  variously  de- 
rived. It  might,  very  evidently,  have  been  derived  from  the  wearing 
of  such  a  bunch  of  feathers  as  is  even  now  used  in  schools  under  the 
name  of  Pennal  ;f  those  students  were  intended  to  be  ridiculed  by  it 
who  industriously  made  notes  of  the  lectures.^ 

The  mode  in  which  the  Schorists  apprehended  the  new-comers  is 
given  by  Schroder.  **  When  young  people,"  he  says,  "  come  to  the 
university,  they  have  scarcely  set  one  foot  inside  a  door,  or  house,  or 
city,  before  one  of  these  national  brothers  waits  upon  them  to  inquire, 
'  Will  you  come  to  the  magnificus,  and  promise  to  obey  him  in  all 
proper  things?'  *  What  magnificus?'  they  ask.  *  You  have  no  friend 
near  him,'  it  is  answered,  *and  his  opinion  of  you  will  be  small.     We 


♦  SchottgeD,  IS.  t  Ik  la  X  For  other  nicknames  of  the  Pennals,  see  Appendix  IX. 
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will  advise  you  how  to  arrange  matters  so  that  vou  shall  thank  as  all 
your  lives.  Follow  our  advice  with  cheerfulness,  or  you  will  have  to 
follow  it  in  sorrow  ;  join  yourself  to  the  nation  ;  a  year  soon  goes  by  » 
lest  they  treat  you  so  that  you  will  have  cause  to  curse  them  all  your  life.' 

"  To  accomplish  their  designs  they  used  both  deceit  and  force.  As  for 
the  former,  they  pretended  that  their  organization  and  meetings  estab- 
lished love  and  friendship, — as  the  Epicureans  were  accustomed  to  do» 
probably ;  that  is,  by  great  glasses,  beakers,  and  cans.  There  they 
bound  themselves  to  each  other,  with  cursing  and  swearing,  to  live  and 
die  like  brothers  for  the  welfare  of  each  other.  But  scarcelv  would 
an  hour  or  half  an  hour  go  by,  when  from  one  word,  or  one  cup  which 
one  had  got  more  or  less  than  another,  arose  a  great  quarrel ;  and  those 
who  a  little  before  had  been  willing  to  praise  each  other  to  the  heavens, 
both  by  word  and  writing,  were  abusing  each  other  and  pulling  each 
other  by  the  hair."* 

We  have  many  descriptions  of  the  vile  and  abandoned  student-life  of 
the  period  of  Pennalism ;  the  following  very  lively  one  is  from  the 
pseudonymous  Philander  von  Sittewald :  f 

'*  Meanwhile  I  saw  a  great  chamber  ;  a  cominon  lodgiDg-room,  or  museum, 
or  study,  or  beer-shop,  or  wiDe-shop,  or  ball-room,  or  harlot's  establishment, 
&c.,  &c.  In  truth  I  cannot  really  say  what  it  was,  for  I  saw  in  it  all  these 
things.  It  was  swarming  full  of  students.  The  most  eminent  of  them  sat  at 
a  table,  and  drank  to  each  other  until  their  eyes  turned  in  their  heads  like 
those  of  a  stuck  calf.  One  drank  to  another  from  a  dish — out  of  a  shoe  ;  one 
ate  glass,  another  dirt ;  a  third  drank  from  a  dish  in  which  were  all  sorts  of 
food,  enough  to  make  one  sick  to  see  it.  One  gave  another  his  hand  :  they 
asked  each  other's  names,  and  promised  to  be  friends  and  brothers  forever; 
with  the  addition  of  this  clause,  '  I  will  do  what  is  pleasant  to  you,  and  avoid 
what  is  unpleasant  to  you ;'  and  so  eac*h  would  tie  a  stiing  ofif  his  leather 
breeches  to  the  many-colored  doublet  of  the  other.  But  those  with  whom 
another  refused  to  drink  acted  like  a  madman  or  a  devil ;  sprang  up  as  high  as 
they  could  for  anger,  tore  out  their  liair  in  their  eagerness  to  avenge  such  an 
insult,  threw  glasses  in  each  others'  faces,  out  with  their  swords  and  at  each 
other's  heads,  until  here  and  there  one  fell  down  and  lay  there  ;  and  such  quar- 
rels I  saw  happen,  even  between  the  best  friends  and  blood  relatives,  with  dev- 
ilish rage  and  anger.  There  were  also  others  who  were 'obliged  to  serve  as 
waiters  and  pour  out  drink,  and  to  receive  knocks  on  the  heafl  and  pulls  of  the 
hair,  and  other  similar  attentions,  which  the  others  bestowed  on  them  as  if  on 
so  many  horses  or  asses ;  sometimes  drinking  to  them  a  dishful  of  wine,  and 
singing  the  Bacchus  song,  or  repeating  the  Bacchus  Mass — *  0  vitrum  gloriontmr 
Resp.  *Mihi  gratimmum!' — which  waiters  were  termetl  by  the  rest,  Bacchants, 
Pennals,  house-cocks,  mother-calves,  sucklings,  quasimodogeniti ;  and  they 
•ang  a  long  song  about  them,  beginning — 


And  which  ends — 


*  Proudly  nil  Uie  Pennals  hither  are  gaUiered, 
Who  are  laU'Iy  newly  feathered. 
And  who  at  home  have  long  been  tethered. 
Nursing  their  mother&' 

*Thn8  are  all  of  the  PennalB  treated. 
Although  they  all  are  very  conceited.* 


*  Scliroder't  Trumptt  o/ Peace,  ZS;  In  Schdttgen,  p.  40;  and  compare  Mey fort's  descripUoo, 
Appendix  X. 

t  Sixth  TaU,  Fart  L    Given  by  BehSttgen,  p.  8S. 
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"  At  the  conclusion  of  these  ceremonies  and  songs  they  cut  off  their  hair,  as 
they  do  that  of  a  profesKinjif  nun.  From  thin,  these  studentn  are  called  ^o- 
liitoi,  also  Agirer,  rennaluirer ;  but  among  themselves  they  coll  each  other  gay, 
free,  honest,  brave,  or  stout-hearted  students. 

"  Others  I  saw  wandering  about  with  their  eyes  nearly  shut,  as  if  they  were 
in  the  dark,  each  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  liand;  which  tliey  would  strike  dn 
the  stones  till  the  sparks  flew ;  then  would  cry  out  into  the  air  so  that  it 
would  give  one  a  pain  in  the  ears ;  would  assault  the  windows  with  stones, 
clubs,  and  sticks,  and  cry  out.  Here,  Pennal !  here,  Feix !  here,  Bech !  here, 
caterpillar !  here,  Mount-of-OIives-man  !  with  such  a  tearing  and  striking, 
driving  and  running  about,  cutting  and  thrusting,  as  made  my  hair  stand  on 
end.  Others  drank  to  each  other  off  seats  and  lienches,  or  off  the  table  or  the 
floor,  under  their  arms,  under  their  legs,  on  their  knet^,  with  the  cup  under 
them,  over  them,  behind  them,  or  before  them.  Others  lay  on  the  floor  and 
let  it  be  poured  into  them  as  if  into  a  funnel. 

**Soon  the  drin king-cups  and  pitchers  began  to  fly  at  the  doors  and  the 
Ktoye,  and  through  the  windows  so  outrageously,  that  it  provoked  me  ;  and 
others  lay  there,  spewing  and  vomiting  like  dogs." 

A  second  description  of  this  abominable  student-life  is  given  by 
Schottgen,  from  a  work  published  at  Giessen,*  which  states  that  "  the 
Schoristp,  at  the  Pennal  feasts,  when  they  have  eaten  and  drank  to 
their  satisfaction,  are  accustomed  to  carry  off  movables,  books,  manu- 
scripts, clothes,  and  whatever  else  they  happen  to  find ;  and,  moreover, 
to  be  guilty  of  all  manner  of  insolences,  such  as  breaking  down  and 
destroying  stoves,  doors,  windows,  tables,  and  chests. 

"And,  further,  the  younger  students  have  been  made  to  copy  all  sorts 
of  writings,  to  wait,  to  go  of  errands,  even  ten  and  twenty  miles  and 
more.  If  one  of  these  maleferiata  and  Pennal-flayers  happens  to  choose 
to  have  something  copied,  the  junior  must  be  at  hand  to  serve  as  his 
scribe ;  has  he  guests  and  friends  with  him,  the  young  man  must  be 
there  to  wait;  is  there  any  thing  else  to  be  done  or  to  be  obtained,  or 
to  be  brought  from  any  of  the  neighboring  villages,  the  young  fellow 
must  go  at  his  order,  and  be  his  servant,  messenger,  and  porter.  Does 
he  choose  to  walk,  the  junior  must  attend  as  his  Viodyguard ;  is  he 
stupidly  drunk,  the  novice  must  not  flinch  nor  budge  from  him,  but 
roust  remain  close  at  hand  as  if  he  were  his  master,  must  serve  him  and 
help  him  along  the  street.  Is  he  sick,  the  juniors  must  wait  on  him 
by  turns,  so  that  he  need  never  be  alone ;  does  he  wisli  for  music,  if 
the  junior  is  skilled  in  it  he  must  be  his  musician,  all  night  long  if  he 
desires  it  Is  any  thing  else  whatever  required,  the  new-corner  is  set 
about  it,  and  he  must  be  forthcoming,  even  if  he  were  sick  in  bed 
from  his  discipline,  and  at  midnight.  Does  the  older  student  get  into 
a  quarrel  or  a  fight,  the  junior  must  carry  his  sword  to  him,  and  be 
ready  for  assiduous  service  in  the  matter.  Would  he  gratify  his  vile 
desires  with  blows,  the  junior  must  sufler  the  blows  and  boxes  on  the 

*  BebAttgen,  p^  46;  frmn  *'PennalUnU  Alrogatio  et  Projligatio  tm  Academia  Ha—o  ZM' 
OlMMD,  IMO,  foUo. 
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car  which  come  from  his  cursed  and  devilish  passion ;  must  patiently 
endure  the  most  shameful  personal  abuse,  and  must  let  the  other  work 
his  entire  will  upon  him  as  if  he  were  nothing  but  a  dog.  In  short^, 
lie  treats  him  like  a  slave,  after  his  own  hateful  will,  almost  more 
harshly  than  the  harshest  tyrants  or  most  shameless  men  could  do ; 
and  what  is  still  more,  although  these  tormentors  inflict  the  most  un- 
endurable tortures  upon  these  young  people,  they  must  preserve  per- 
petual silence  about  it,  and  must  not  dare  to  open  their  lips  or  com- 
plain to  any  one,  even  to  the  academical  authorities ;  or  otherwise 
they  will  never  be  '  absolved'  and  admitted  to  become  students ;  which 
threat  terrifies  them  so  much,  that  they  would  suffer  the  most  severe 
and  vilest  shame  and  torment  ten  times  over  rather  than  to  inform 
any  one  about  it." 

We  find  a  third  description  in  a  rescript  of  Duke  Albrecht  of 
Saxony  to  the  University  of  Jena,  in  1624.*  He  says:  "  Customs  be- 
fore unheard  of — inexcusable,  unreasonable,  and  wholly  barbarian — 
have  come  into  existence.  When  any  person,  either  of  high  or  low 
rank,  goes  to  any  of  our  universities  for  the  sake  of  pursuing  his 
studies,  he  is  called  by  the  insulting  names  of  Pennal,  fox,  tape-worm, 
and  the  like,  and  treated  as  such ;  and  insulted,  abused,  derided,  and 
hooted  at,  until,  against  his  will,  and  to  the  great  injury  and  damage 
of  himself  and  his  parents,  he  has  prepared,  given,  and  paid  for  a 
stately  and  expensive  entertainment  And  at  this  there  happen, 
without  any  fear  of  God  or  man,  innumerable  disorders  and  excesses, 
blasphemies,  breaking  up  of  stoves,  doors,  and  windows,  throwing 
about  of  books  and  drinking-vessels,  looseness  of  words  and  actions, 
and  in  eating  and  drinking,  dangerous  wounds,  and  other  ill  deeds ; 
shames,  scandals,  and  all  manner  of  vicious  and  godless  actions,  even 
sometimes  extending  to  murder  or  fatal  injuries.  And  these  doings 
are  frequently  not  confined  to  one  such  feast,  but  are  continued  for 
days  together  at  meals,  at  lectures,  publicly  and  privately,  even  in  the 
public  streets,  by  all  manner  of  misdemeanors  in  sitting,  standing,  or 
going,  such  as  outrageous  howls,  breaking  into  houses  and  windows, 
and  the  like ;  so  that  by  such  immoral,  wild,  and  vicious  courses  not 
only  do  our  universities  perceptibly  lose  in  good  reputation,  but  many 
parents  in  distant  places  either  determine  not  to  send  their  children  at 
all  to  this  university — founded  with  such  great  expense  by  our  honored 
ancestors,  now  resting  in  peace  with  God,  and  thus  far  maintained  by 
ourselves— or  to  take  them  away  again  ;  so  that  if  this  most  harmful 
state  of  affairs  is  not  ended  and  removed  out  of  the  way  at  the  begin- 

«  Dated  Dec  0 ;  given  by  Meybrt,  p.  205. 
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mug,  it  may  well  happen  that  very  soon  no  students  whatever  will  be 
left  in  til e  place,  and  that  this  institution,  which  even  in  these  careful 
and  perilous  times  is  so  useful  in  advancing  the  glory  of  God,  spread- 
ing abroad  his  name,  which  alone  makes  blessed,  the  promotion  of  all 
good  and  liberal  arts,  and  the  maintenance  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
government,  which  depends  on  them,  may  go  entirely  to  ruin."* 

Much  influence  was  exerted  by  a  work  upon  Pennalism,  entitled, 
"Christian  Recollections  of  the  Orders  and  Honorable  Customs  intro- 
duced in  many  of  the  Evangelical  Universities  in  Germany,  and  of  the 
barbarous  ones  now  for  some  years  crept  in  during  these  miserable 
times,  by  Johannes  Matthaeus  Meyfart,  Doctor  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  Professor  in  the  Ancient  University  of  Erfurt :  Schleissin- 
gen,  1636."  The  author  will  be  remembered  by  many  readers  by  his 
hymn,  ''Jerusalem,  thou  lofty  builded  city,"  and  by  his  two  works 
**0n  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,"  and  "  On  the  Four  Last  Concerns  of 
Men."  It  may  be  imagined  what  the  feelings  of  one  who  found  such 
pleasure  in  the  great  themes  of  eternity  would  be  in  respect  to  the 
immoral  and  vicious  courses  of  the  students  of  his  university .f  In  se- 
vere anger  against  it,  he  describes  it  in  the  coarsest  terms,  only  caring 
.  to  make  his  account  true  and  comprehensive.  His  anger  sometimes 
carries  him  beyond  moderation,  and  even  to  injustice  to  the  Lutheran 
Church  ;  but  the  substantial  truth  of  his  description  of  Pennalism  is 
shown  by  its  agreement  with  those  of  his  contemporaries.! 

Although  in  earlier  times  part  of  the  students  lived  immorally,  still 
new-comers  could  easily  avoid  them,  and  follow  their  own  course. 
But  during  the  ascendency  of  Pennalism  this  was  substantially  impos- 
sible, as  appears  by  a  letter  of  the  well  known  Schuppius  to  his  son, 
who  was  about  entering  the  university.  He  says  to  him :  "  You  may 
imagine  that  at  the  universities  they  sup  clear  wisdom  up  by  spoon- 
fuls, and  that  no  folly  is  to  be  seen  in  any  corner,  but  when  you  come 
there,  you  must  be  a  fool  for  the  first  year.  You  know  that  I  have 
Bpared  no  pains  or  money  upon  you,  and  that  you  have  not  grown  up 
behind  your  father's  stove,  but  that  I  have  carried  you  about  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  that  already  a  great  lord  has  looked  upon  you 
with  pleasure  and  given  you  a  place  at  his  table.  But  you  must  for- 
get this.  For  it  is  a  part  of  wisdom  to  be  foolish  with  the  age,  and 
to  give  in  to  its  manners  so  far  as  conscience  will  allow.  Let  yourself 
be  plagued  and  abused  for  this  year,  not  only  in  good  German  but  in 
slang.     When  an  old  Wetterauer  or  Vogelsberg  Milk  Cudgel  steps  up 

*  lAehtenioB  Mja  of  Pennalism,  even  In  1611 :  "  It  cannot  be  said  how  it  produces  all  manner 
of  eomipt  ways,  destroys  all  discipline,  and  evidently  cools  down  a  love  of  learning.** 

t  M.'y2krt  was  born  at  Jena  in  1590,  and  died  at  ErAirt  in  1642.  X  Appendix  X. 
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and  pulls  your  nose,  let  it  not  appear  singular  to  you ;  endure  it,  and 
harden  yourself  to  it.  ^Olim  meminisse  juvahit,^  I  warn  you  faith- 
fully against  becoming  yourself  one  of  the  gang  of  Schorists  after  the 
Pennal  year  is  over."*  Whether  the  son  followed  this  advice  after 
enduring  the  frightful  Pennal  life  for  a  whole  year,  is  very  doubtful. 

'*  The  end  of  the  Pennal  year,"  says  Schottgen,  "  was  the  absolution ; 
in  which  a  member  of  the  whole  Landsman nsch aft  *  absolved'  them, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  and  declared  them  real  students.  For 
this  purpose  the  poor  Pennal  was  obliged  first  to  go  round  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Land smannsch aft,  and  request  them  to  permit  hira  to 
be  released  from  his  slavery.  If  he  found  grace  in  their  eyes,  he  had 
now  to  furnish  an  absolution  feast.  After  this  he  was  a  student,  and 
there  forthwith  entered  into  him  seven  evil  spirits^  who  made  him 
torment  the  Pennals  just  as  he  had  himself  been  tormented." 

The  vaiious  governments  now  undertook  to  put  an  end  to  these 
evils,  but  after  a  time  they  found  that  successful  efforts  were  impossibly 
singly.  For  if  an  ill-conducted  Schorist  were  sent  away  from  Leipzig, 
he  would  go  to  Jena,  and  be  received  with  open  arms  by  his  com- 
panions there.  For  this  reason  several  universities,  as  Wittenberg, 
Konigsberg,  Marburg  and  others,  associated  together  and  made  stat- 
utes in  common  against  the  practice.!  Still  they  accomplished  no 
more  than  other  single  universities  with  their  innumerable  prohibitions 
and  severe  punishments. 

In  1654,  the  German  princes  took  occasion,  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon, 
to  procure  the  following  ordinance  :J  "  Whereas  we  have  taken  into 
careful  consideration  the  severe  and  bitter  afflictions,  especially  the 
bloody  and  wearisome  war,  with  which  Almighty  God,  in  his  justice, 
is  disciplining  our  beloved  fatherland  and  the  German  nation,  together 
with  other  neighboring  kingdoms  and  countries,  and  have  still  more 
ripely  considered  the  causes  whereby  these  evils  have  come  upon  a 
country  and  people  so  remarkably  prosperous,  we  have  found  not  to  be 
the  least,  among  other  fearful  vices  which  have  come  into  vogue  not- 
withstanding both  the  fii*st  and  second  tables  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments of  God,  that  most  harmful  and  disorderly  custom  which  has 
crept  into  the  universities  of  Germany,  called  Pennalism ;  by  which 
certain  young  persons,  reckless,  wicked,  evil-trained,  and  neglecting  all 
Christian  discipline,  waylay  in  the  most  scandalous  manner  those  who 
come  from  other  places  to  the  universities  from  trivial-schools,  paeda- 

•  Schnpplus'  "^Friend  in  Need,^  1.  252. 

t  These  statutes  are  given  In  Arnoldt  (i.  43S),  and  were  oonflrmed  by  Elector  George  William. 
(Ibid.  441.)    BchAttgen  (p.  140)  gtres  Uie  same  information  from  the  orations  of  Schapplaa. 

X  Schottgen,  149. 
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gogiaiDft,  or  gymnasiams,  to  acquire  varions  learning  in  the  classical 
(ODgues,  liberal  arts,  philosophy,  or  in  the  higher  faculties,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  born  and  brought  up  in  the  places  where  such  univer- 
sities are, — who  treat  them  barbarously,  not  only  with  insulting  scoffing 
gestures  and  words,  but  with  dishonorable  and  abominable  abuses  and 
blows,  and  often  demand  of  them  such  service  and  waiting  on  as  a  rea- 
sonable master  would  hesitate  to  require  from  the  least  of  his  servants, 
— but  also  oblige  these  new  students,  at  coming  and  going,  and  when- 
ever else  they  choose,  to  furnish  them  with  feasts  and  entertainments ; 
so  that  the  money  which  their  parents,  often  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
in  these  times,  when  money  is  so  scarce,  have  given  them  to  maintain 
theny-through  the  year,  must  be  squandered  in  one  and  another  drink- 
ing-bout and  feast ;  so  that  many  good  minds  are  driven  desperate  by 
each  '  exagitations*  and  '  concussions ;'  and  the  result  i^y  that  many  well- 
begun  courses  of  study  are  obstructed,  and  parents  disappointed  in  the 
hopes  they  have  conceived,  as  well  as  the  church,  the  government, 
schools  and  the  commonwealth,  deprived  in  the  most  unjustifiable  man- 
ner of  useful  instruments.^* 

But  this  ordinance  in  like  manner  failed  of  its  effect ;  and  successful 
steps  in  the  business  were  only  first  taken  from  1060  to  1662.  Saxony 
was  first ;  Pennalism  being  driven  out  from  her  universities  of  Witten- 
berg, Jena,  and  Leipzig,  by  the  regulation  that  a  student  expelled  from 
one  of  them  for  that  reason,  should  not  be  admitted  into  either  of  the 
others.  This  example  was  followed  by  the  universities  of  Ilehnstadt, 
Giessen,  Altorf,  Rostock,  Frankfurt,  and  EOnigsberg.  In  1664,  Elector 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  powerfully  confirmed  the  Konigsberg  anathema 
against  Pennalism,  by  an  edict,  in  which  he  expresses  great  indigna- 
tion against  the  mode  in  which  students  newly  come  to  the  university 
are  "held  in  servitude  for  a  year,"  and  demoralized  through  and 
through.  And  he  adds:  "This  vicious  and  disorderly  life  so  well 
pleases  the  Pennals,  that  they  forget  their  freedom,  and  take  so  much 
pleasure  in  their  servitude,  hard  as  it  is,  that  they  not  only  do  not 
shame  to  recognize  this  slavery  by  assuming  disreputable  costumes  and 
other  outward  distinctions  and  disgraces,  but  even  hold  them  a  credit ; 
and  thus  come  to  respect  the  usurped  authority  of  their  disorderly 
seniors  more  than  the  regular  power  of  the  established  academical 
magistracy."! 

It  was  only  after  the  extinction  of  Pennalism,  which  was  finally  de- 
stroyed about  1660,  that  well-meaning  students  could  employ  their 
time  well  at  the  universities.     This  appears  by  the  following  letter 


•  TUt  onUoanee  U  followed  \>j  the  prohlbitton  of  Pennalism  Issned  by  Duke  Eberbard  of 
WflrtMBberg.  ia  1666.    (KlaplU,184)  t  Arnoldt,  i.  449. 

Ho.  16.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  1.]— 4 
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from  Dr.  Haberkoni,  at  Gieasen,  to  Dr.  Weller,  April  6, 1661.*  He 
writes:  ^Tbe  condition  of  oor  nnirerritj  since  we  have  utterly  de- 
Btroved  the  Pennal  system,  is  quiet  and  prosperona.  The  number  of 
students  does  not  decrease,  but  increases.  The  ridicnling  and  other 
features  of  the  accursed  Pennalism  hare  entirely  ceased,  so  that  I 
hardly  seem  to  be  rector,  although  I  ret  hold  that  office.  Many  pa- 
rents thank  God  with  uplifted  hands,  and  wish  onr  nnirersity  much  of 
the  divine  blessing.  1  remember  to  have  earnestly  urged  your  high- 
worthiness,  at  Frankfurt,  to  push  your  efforts  to  banish  this  hell-hound 
out  of  all  the  universities  in  the  Roman  Empire ;  but  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  pains  that  could  be  taken,  it  could  not  be  done.  Now,  how- 
ever, I  doubt  not  your  high-worthiness  will  make  use  of  your  great  in- 
fluence and  good  fortune,  to  banish  this  deviltry  at  least  out  oi  the 
Saxon  universities.  For  our  example  shows  clearly  that  the  object  is 
proved  practicable,  and  that  the  devil  will  ^euI  of  his  purpose,  however 
much  pains  he  takes  to  maintain  his  kingdom  of  Pennalism.** 

To  return  once  more  to  the  history  of  that  vile  custom.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  old  practice  of  the  Deposition  may  have  given  rise 
to  Pennalism,  and  that  it  was  made  a  cloak  for  it;  and  also,  that 
thoroughly  organized  societies  of  students  made  opposition  to  all  dis- 
cipline, and  this  not  only  in  single  universitieB,  but  that  there  existed 
a  league  embracing  several  of  them,  which  prevented  the  operation 
even  of  the  severest  regulations. 

These  societies  we  have  referred  to  as  ** nations;"  but  they  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  ^  nations*^  of  an  earlier  period.  The  lat- 
ter, as  we  have  seen,  were  openly  established  and  recognized  corpora- 
tions, who  elected  procurators,  took  part  in  the  government  of  the 
university,  Ac.;  whereas  the  "nations"  of  the  l^th  century  corre- 
sponded to  the  "  LandsmannschqftenJ*\  This  is  clearly  shown  by  a 
**  programme"  issued  by  the  University  of  Leipzig  in  1654,  at  expelling 
a  Seborist.  "  From  this,"  says  Schdttgen^  ""  we  see  that  the  Schorists 
had  their  *  nations,'  and  in  them  senioreSy  fisciy  and  a  fiscal  officer ; 
that  they  had  a  correspondence  with  other  universities,  and  that  when 
one  university  would  endure  one  of  their  number  no  longer,  they  pro- 

*  Scbdttfeii,  lit 

t  It  has  been  sUted  thai  Dake  Rndolpb  organized  four  **  natJou"  at  the  Unircnitj  of  Yienna, 
MA  having  taken  that  of  Paris  Ibr  a  modeL  Each  of  these  inolnded  students  fh>m  the  moat  dif- 
l*rrent  and  distant  ooantriee:— e.  g^  the  Saxon  nation  included  Treresi  Bremen,  and  Pmasia. 
The  LandMrnannseht^/tsn^  on  the  other  hand,  belonged  to  the  conntriee  after  which  thej  wero 
named.  Tbna,  in  the  17th  oentnrj,  at  Tubingen,  the  stadents  from  Hohenlohe  orpanixed  the 
New  WUrtemberg  LandMuxniuehqft ;  thoee  of  UIra  the  Dannbta;  thoee  of  Old  WOiiemberg 
the  Wurtembergfas  Md  the  Swiss  the  Helretia.    (Klupfel,  293.) 

t  Scbdttgen,  108.  The  **  natlom*  thus  braken  np  at  Ldpxig,  bad  no  relation  wbstertf  to  the 
four  old  **  natioaa**  whidi  ezlited  from  the  foundation  of  tlie  aniTenltj  until  18M. 
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Tided  for  him  elsewhere ;  that  they  held  those  dishonorable  who  re- 
vealed any  matter  to  the  authorities,  and  persecuted  them  everywhere.^ 
From  a  similar  document  of  November  13, 1659,  we  see  in  still  greater 
detail,  "*  that  each  ^nation^  had  its  seniors,  directoi-s,  fiscal  department, 
and  even  its  beadles,  who  held  their  offices  by  turns,  some  for  a  longer 
and  some  for  a  shorter  time.  New-comers  had  to  submit  to  be  Mn- 
sciibed^  in  one  of  these.  They  were  cited  before  the  Schorists,  and 
their  cases  adjudicated ;  and  every  one  who  according  to  this  tribunal 
was  guilty  of  any  thing,  was  fined  in  money  or  in  an  entertainment. 
Any  one  who  told  tales  out  of  school,  or  went  to  the  authorities  to 
complain,  was  held  dishonorable." 

What  a  devilish  sort  of  authority  the  "seniore"  of  the.se  nations 
practiced,  appears  from  an  example  given  by  Schottgen.*  In  1G39  a 
student  named  Holdorff  complained  to  the  prorector  at  Rostock,  that 
''as  his  Pennal  year  was  out  some  days  since,  and  he  was  required  to 
proceed  to  Copenhagen  to  enter  into  an  employment  there,  he  had 
gone  to  Hdpner,  as  senior  of  his  nation,  and  had  asked  to  be  absolved. 
He  answered,  however,  that  it  had  been  decided  in  the  nation  that  he 
most  stay  six  weeks  over  his  year ;  and  therefore  he  required  him  to 
stay.  He  went  to  him  again  and  asked  amicably  that  he  might  be 
absolved ;  to  which  Hopner  answered  that  he  must  remain,  and  should ; 
and  that  if  he  did  not  complete  his  year,  and  six  weeks,  six  days,  six 
hours,  and  six  minutes  besides,  he  would  be  sent  for.  He  asked  him  a 
third  time  to  absolve  him ;  but  Ilopner  answered  no  less  positively 
that  if  he  did  not  stay,  and  went,  he  would  surely  be  sent  for.^'  IIOp- 
ner  afterward  cited  Holdorff  before  him,  and  because  for  fright  he  did 
not  appear,  that  senior  and  four  others  broke  into  his  lodgings  at  night 
with  drawn  swords. 

As  the  tyranny  of  Pennalism  was  based  on  these  nations,  and  oper- 
ated by  means  of  them.  Elector  Friednch  Wilhelm,  in  the  rescript 
already  quoted,  ordains  with  great  justice,  "that  the  most  injurious 
system  of  Pennalism,  as  well  as  the  national  organizations,  shall  be 
wholly  broken  up  and  destroyed."!  The  tnith  of  the  fuither  allega- 
tion in  the  same  rescript,  viz.,  that  Pennals  have  become  so  corrupted 
by  their  disorderly  life  that  they  have  forgotten  their  freedom,  and 
take  pride  in  their  severe  servitude,  appears  from  the  following  fact. 
When  the  Elector  of  Saxony's  ordinance  against  Pennalism  in  Leipzig 
was  published  in  1661,  "more  than  two  hundred  Pennals  got  together, 

*  P.  94    SoiiSttgen  took  the  Mooant  from  a  nnivenity  protoooL 

t  Amoldt,  L  44a.  Th«  sttompt  made  by  the  University  of  KSnlgsbersc,  In  1670,  to  legalize  four 
aatfoM  Pometmnlan,  Sllesian,  ProaBlan,  vn\  WestpbaliAQ— and  to  ezeroise  authority  over  them, 
Mlod.    Amuklt,  L  Ml. 
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and  foolishly  swore  to  adhere  to  the  practice  of  PeDDalism,  and  not 
permit  it  to  perish.     They,  however,  soon  thought  better  of  it."* 

But  were  these  associations  destroyed,  together  with  PeDnalism,  in 
the  year  1662  ?  By  no  means.  We  shall  see  that  the  Bursckenscha/t 
sabstantially  pat  an  end  to  Pennalism,  although  it  may  be  said  to  have 
continued  to  exist  in  the  Landsmannschaften^  but  not  in  its  earlier 
coarse  and  abominable  phase. 

[To  be  eontioaed.] 
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I.  BcLL  OF  Pius  II.  for  istablisbixo  thk  Uxitersitt  of  IxooLsnrAzyr.f 

Pira,  b'mhop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  in  perpetual  remembrance : — Anionic 
the  happlne5!»es  which  in  this  anntable  life  are  offered  ns  bj  the  gift  of  God,  it  is  not 
to  be  counted  among  the  least  that  by  aA»idnons  study  the  pearl  of  knowledge  may 
be  found ;  which  points  out  the  way  to  live  well  and  happily,  and  makes  the  learned 
far  different  from  the  unlearned,  and  like  God.  And  besides  that,  it  introduces 
such  to  the  clear  comprehension  of  the  secrets  of  the  univenfte ;  it  assisU  the  un- 
learned, and  raises  on  high  those  bom  in  the  lowest  places;  and  for  these  reasons 
the  Apo:*tolic  See, — a  provident  manager  in  things  both  spiritual  and  temporal— a 
careful  distributor  of  its  honorable  abundance — and  the  continual  and  faithful  helper 
of  every  commendable  work, — in  order  that  men  may  be  the  more  easily  carried  to 
the  attainment  of  so  lofty  a  point  of  earthly  condition,  and  to  refund  asnin  with 
increase  to  others  what  they  have  gained,  since  diNtribution  diminishes  the  quan- 
tity of  other  things,  but  knowledge  increases  by  being  communicated  in  proportion 
as  it  is  diff'uscd  among  more  jKirsons— exhorts  them  to  prepare  places  for  it ;  assists 
and  chcri^hes  it ;  and  is  itself  accustomed,  especially  at  the  request  of  Catholic 
princes,  willingly  to  make  grants  for  it^  convenience  and  usefulness. 

A  petition  lately  exhibited  to  us  on  the  part  of  our  beloved  son,  the  noble  Louis, 
Count  Palatine  on  the  Bhine,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  imports  that  ho,  having  long  and 
providently  considered  that  by  the  labors  of  those  who  pursue  learned  studies  the 
Divine  Majesty  is  worthily  worshiped;  the  truth  of  the  orthodox  faith  illnstnited ; 
virtues  and  good  morals  are  acquired,  and  every  species  of  human  prosperity  aug- 
mented, fervently  desires,  for  the  good  of  the  common  weal,  that  in  his  city  of  In- 
gulKtadt,  in  the  Diocese  of  Eystett — which  is  very  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  in  which 
the  air  is  temperate,  and  an  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  found,  and  which 
has  no  other  university  within  a  circuit  of  almost  a  hundred  and  fiAy  Italian  miles 
around  it,  or  thereabouts — there  may  be  founded  a  university  in  all  the  lawful  facul- 
ties {stttdium  gemrale  in  quallhet  licita  FacuUaU)^  where  the  faith  may  be  promoted, 
the  simple  instructed,  equity  in  judgment  preserved,  reason  cultivated,  the  minds 
of  men  enlightened,  and  their  intellects  illustrated. 

We,  having  attentively  considered  the  premises,  and  also  the  eminent  sincerity 
of  the  faithful  devotion  which  the  said  duke  has  been  proved  to  feel  to  us  and  to 
the  Roman  Church,  experience  a  fervent  desire  that  the  said  city  may  be  embel- 
lished with  the  gifts  of  science,  so  that  it  may  produce  men  eminent  for  mature 
judgment,  crowned  with  ornaments  of  virtues,  and  erudite  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
rarioas  faculties,  and  that  there  may  be  there  a  plentiful  fountain  of  learning,  from 


•  Scbuttgen,  112.  t  Maderer,  I  v.  16. 
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wbo^e  abundance  idl  may  drink  who  desire  to  be  imbued  with  good  literature  ; — 
and  favorably  inclining  to  the  supplications  of  the  aforesaid  duke  on  thrtt  part,  f  >r 
the  glory  of  the  divine  name,  and  the  propasration  of  the  faith,  by  a]K>stulical 
anthority  do  determine  and  ordain  that  in  the  8aid  city  there  shall  lienceforwurd  he 
a  universityf  and  that  it  shall  there  exitj^t  f«>r  all  future  time,  in  theology,  canon  and 
dvil  law,  medicine,  arts,  and  every  other  lawful  faculty.  And  that  readers  (leg^nUt) 
aud  students  in  it  may  for  the  future  enjoy  and  use  all  privileges,  liberties,  exemp- 
tions, honors,  and  immunities  whatnoever,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  masters, 
doctors,  and  students  in  the  University  of  Vienna  do  or  can  enjoy  or  use  them. 
And  th.at  those  who  in  process  of  time  shall  have  merited  the  reward  of  superiority 
in  the  fucnlty  which  they  study,  and  shall  have  sought  a  license  to  teach,  that  they 
may  instru<;t  others,  or  the  honor  of  the  master's  dejrree,  or  the  doctorate,  niny  bo 
admitted  to  the  same  by  the  doctor  or  doctors,  or  master  or  masters  of  such  faculty, 
aAer  strict  examination,  with  the  usual  formalities.  And  those  who  have  lH?en 
examined  and  approved  in  the  said  university  of  the  said  town,  and  have  obtained 
a  license  to  teach,  or  an  honor,  may  thereafter  have  full  and  free  liberty  of  reading 
and  teaching,  both  in  the  sud  city  and  in  other  universiiies  where  they  may  desire 
to  read  or  teach,  without  other  examination  or  approbation,  nolwiihstanding  the 
statutes,  customs,  and  privileges  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  or  of  other  universi- 
ties, assured  to  them  by  oath,  apostolical  conftrmation,  or  any  other  confirmation 
whatever,  precisely  as  if  special  and  express  mention  had  been  made  of  them,  and 
of  the  entire  tenor  of  tliem,  in  these  presents,  and  of  all  other  contrary  matters 
whatsoever. 

But  we  ordain  that  scholars  in  this  university  about  being  erected,  taking  an 
honor  of  any  grade,  aball  be  held  obligated,  and  obliged,  to  take  a  proper  oath  of 
Idelity,  before  the  Bector  for  the  time  being  ot  the  said  university,  according  to 
the  form  given  in  these  presents.  And  the  form  of  the  said  oath  is  as  follows :  *'  I, 
a  scholar  of  the  University  of  Ingolstadt,  in  the  diocese  of  Eystett,  will,  tVom  this 
hour  forward,  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  Saint  Peter  and  to  the  holy  Koman 
Church,  and  to  my  lord,  the  lord  Pius  the  Second,  papal  pontiff,  and  to  his  succes- 
lors  canonioally  succeeding.  I  will  not  enter  into  any  plan,  agreement,  uudertnk- 
iig,  or  act,  to  cause  them  to  lose  life  or  limb,  or  into  any  machinations  or  conspira- 
cies for  the  derogation  or  prejudice  of  the  person  of  any  one  of  them,  or  of  the 
authority,  honor,  or  privileges  of  his  Church,  or  of  the  Apostolic  See,  or  of  the 
Apostolic  statutes,  ordinances,  reservations,  dispositions,  or  mandates  ;  neither,  as 
often  as  I  shall  know  of  the  agitation  of  any  such  thing,  will  I  fail  to  impede  it  to 
tlie  best  of  my  ability,  or  to  do  whatever  I  conveniently  can  to  signify  the  mutter 
to  our  said  lord,  or  to  some  other  person,  through  whom  it  may  come  to  his  notice. 
Bat  the  counsels  which  shall  be  intrusted  to  me  by  them,  their  messengers,  or  let- 
ters, I  will  reveal  to  no  one,  to  their  damage.  I  will  be  their  assistant  against  every 
man,  for  the  retaining  and  defending  the  Roman  primacy,  and  the  royulties  of  St. 
Peter.  I  will  be  diligent  to  increase  and  promote,  as  much  as  in  mo  lies,  their  • 
authority,  privileges,  and  rights,  and  to  observe  with  care  their  statutes,  ordinances, 
reservations,  and  dispositions.  I  will  assist  the  legates  of  the  Apostolic  See  hon- 
orably, and  in  their  necessities ;  and  will  follow  up,  and  fight  against,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  strength,  heretics  and  schismatics,  and  such  as  shall  rebel  against  any  one  of 
the  aforesaid  successors  to  our  lord.  So  help  me  God,  aud  these  holy  Evangelists 
of  God." 

Let  no  man  whatever,  therefore,  infringe  upon  this  our  statute  and  ordinance,  or 
with  rash  daring  violate  it;  and  if  any  shall  presume  to  attempt  it,  let  hitn  know 
that  he  will  incur  the  wrath  oCthe  omnipotent  God,  aud  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  I'aul, 
the  Apoetlea.  Given  at  Siena,  in  the  year  of  the  divine  incarnntion  one  thousattd 
four  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  on  the  seventh  to  the  ides  of  April.  In  the  year  of 
oar  pontificate,  the  flmt. 
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II.  Lurr  OF  Lectures  in*  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

Pragu^y  1866.1 


}Ir>nnr«rittm, 
Urt-'irheik    Munibi. 

Metaplivslcs,* 8  6 

PhyMwC* 9 

On  the  heaven*,* 6  4 

Gent- ratJori.* 8  St 

&fn!»e  and  (tenciarion,* 

Memory  an<l  rec<»Ilectlon,* 

6lt!ep  and  wakinjr.* 

Lenirtb  ami  hhortneas  of  life,* 

Veceuhle^* 

Ethics  and  Phvslc^* 9 

P€>llt1c»  and  Pfivsitts* 6 

Klietoric  and  Physics,* 9 

(Eoonomfc*,* 

lioethiu^de  con.xoUtlune, 4  8 

The  old  l<»«ir 8  4 

Prior  (ethics?)* 4  4 


Posterior  (ethics?)* 8 

Tnpl(«,* 4 

Trfati!«e  of  Peter  Hisi>anas, 8 

Material  Sphere, 1 

Alip)rlsin, 

Theory  of  the  planets, 2 

Six  booties  of  Euclid, 8 

Almafcest Ill 

Alnianarh, 10 

Prl"»cfan  (majorX 2 

De  Grecismo, 6 

Poetria  nova, 3 

Ijabyrlnth, 1 

Boellus  on  the  dlM*1pllne  of  schools, 
Doctrinale,  2d  part, 


HnnttraHam. 
GrwMhmi.   MeaiJifc 

8 

4 
8 

H 
I 

H 
6 

13 
8 
8 
6 
8 

u 


Erfurt,  14494 

Montbt.  I 

Phy^lwS slElenchI*. 

On  the  soul 8 

On  henvcns  and  earth, 8 

fVn  nieteon, 8 

Lewer  natural  philosophy,* - 2 

Kihlcs.  8 


Moallia. 
9 


Peter  Hispanas, 8 

Suppos1t1on^  ampllAcations,  restrictioiis,  nnd 

appellations, 9 

Consiequences^ 
Biliinun  ? 


Politics, 6  Obligatory  and  insoluble  propositions, 


(Economic.*, 1 

Metaphysics, 6 

Euclid 6 

Theory  of  the  planets, \\ 

Music. 1 

Art  of  metrical  composition, 1 

Perspective 8 

Material  sphere, \\ 

Old  logic 84 

Prior  (ethics  ?) 8^ 

Posterior  (ethic*  ?) 8i 

Topics. 4 

IngoUtadt,  1472.$ 

Honnrarium. 
Uroacheii. 

lesser  U^c,  and  exercises, 

Old  loiric,  and  exercises, 24 


Prisclan  (minorX 

Ditnatns, 

Alexander,  part  Ist  (Doctrinale), 

Same,  jiart  z, 

Same,  part  8, 

Bootius  on  the  consolations  of  phiIoM>phy, . 

Loyca  Heysbri, 

Poetria. 

Ci>mputu8, 

Algorism, 

Labyrluth, 9 


KlfnchI 

Oblit'aiory  pro|M»ltions, 

Phvsjcj*.  and  exercises,. 

Material  sphere 

Euclid,  1st  b«iok 

Al;;i>rlsm,  int<•^er^ 


Hononnnm. 
GroMheu. 

(The  preceding  examined  on  ft>r  baccalaureate ; 
the  following  for  the  master's  degree.) 

Ethics. 

Metaphysics, 9 

On  meteors, 11 

On  generation  and  corruption, 8 

On  heavens  and  earth 8 


1 1  Lesser  natural  philosophy, 8 

Some  b<M>k  on  rhetoric, 1  j  Theory  of  the  planets, 8 

Alexander,  l8t  part  (Doctrinale), 8 , 0»mmon  arithmetic, 9 

Same.  M  part. 8  i  Topia«, 6 


Prior  (ethics?) exercises, 10 


On  the  soul ll 

Posterior  (ethics?) 8 


Vienna,  18^.| 

Himonirium. 
Groachen. 

Physics 8 

Mi'tapliysics. 9 

Heavens  and  earth 5 

On  generation  and  corruption, 8 

On  meteors, ft 

On  the  winl ft 

Lessor  natural  philosophy, 8 

Eihics, 12 

Politittt, 10 


(Economics 2  I  Prior  (ethics  ?) . 


H-^ponrium. 
GriMcben. 

Boetins  on  the  cons4tlations  of  philosophy,..  5 

Euclld,ft  books. 8 

Theory  of  the  planets, 4 

Per!«pectlve, 8 

Brasrwardinus  on  proportionate  lengths, 8 

On  breadth  of  forms, 9 

Albertus  Magnus*  summary  of  nat.  phil., 4 

Old  loffic, 8 

Peter  Hispanus, 8 


t  From  "  Monumenta  Univertiiatis  PrageMU,"^  1. 1,  76.  I  give  tliese  lists  as  in  the  origi- 
.  nal  sources,  with  their  charaoteristlo  errors. 

X  Motochmnnn,  1.  %  Mederer,  !▼.  93. 

\  ZeiM,  1-^rt.  This  list  is  headed,  **  We  now  assign  the  books  ordinarily  to  !>«  read,  with  th« 
fees  i»f  the  same,  which  no  master  may  [>resume  to  augment.**  These  fees  will  aufflciently  indi- 
cate those  for  the  other  ordinary  lectures. 
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Upon  the  above  lists  of  lectures  in  arts,  it  msy  be  observed : 

1.  The  books  which  psraed  for  Aristotle^s  are  marked  with  a  star  (*),  in  the 
Frsgae  list ;  as  is  also  the  Elenchi,  in  the  Erfurt  list,  for  the  same  reason.  The  lat- 
ter, together  with  tlie  Prior  and  Posterior  (ethics  ?),  and  Topics,  belong  to  the  new 
logic    The  *'  old  logio^'  (  Fetus  an^  Logiea  vHui)  is  not  that  of  Aristotle. 

Leuer  naixtral  pkUotopky. — "  Part  6Ui  of  the  Aristotelian  Physiology,  which  dis- 
pates  upon  the  general  characteristics  of  living  beings,  snch  as  memory  and  recol- 
lection, sense  and  sensation,  sleep  and  dreams,  .  .  .  waking,  respiration,  old  age, 
life,  death ;  which  three  are  called  lesser  natural  philosophy  (parva  naturaUa).** 
8ee  JfoMfim.  UnUf.  Prag.^  L  8,  551,  564,  567. 

8.  Honoroirium^  or  fu  {Pa*tu4).—At  Prague,  those  who  were  unable  to  pay  12 
gulden  a  year,  might  attend  the  lectures  fVee.  The  professor  was  not  to  take  more 
than  the  fixed  fee  for  eich  lecture,  nor,  however,  might  he  take  less  (by  way  of 
attracting  schoUrs).  If  the  smallness  of  his  audience  compelled  him  to  discontinue 
his  leocures,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  those  from  whom  he  had  received  it,  the 
fee,  less  a  part  proportioned  to  the  lectures  read.  Beceivers  or  collecton  corre- 
sponded to  the  present  questors,  and  their  office  was  '*  to  collect  the  dues  of  the 
faculty;  and  accordingly  eoUtda  ia  the  honorarium.'*    (2#u^  188, 147.) 
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VIII.  EZTRAOT  fBOM  Alt  AdDBX08  BT  WoLFOAJ^a  HkTDEB,  PbOFS880B  AT  JSNA,  SKLnT- 

EBEO  IN  IHK  TSAB  1607. 

Sach  a  vicioas  stadent  prays  not  at  all  to  Ood,  and  in  aooordance  with  sneh  reck- 
leasness,  when  reproved  by  any  one,  even  mildly,  says,  **The  hogs,  although 
they  neither  fear  God  nor  call  upon  him,  yet  g^row  fat  on  their  food  in  the  sty.*' 

He  goes  unwillingly  past  a  church,  not  to  mention  his  entering  it  He  is  as  rare 
a  bird  in  the  church  as  a  black  swan  in  the  African  forests.  Of  preachers  he  says, 
"  They  are  passionate,  morose,  eccentric  fellows,  whose  great  enjoyment  consists  in 
attacking,  reproving,  and  abusing  others ;  damning  them  in  the  pulpit,  and  sending 
them  to  hell.  They  are  always  harping  on  the  same  string;  singing  the  same  old 
song  that  everybody  has  heard  a  thousand  times  and  more.'' 

He  neither  has  at  hand  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  the  Son  of  God  has  com- 
manded us  to  search,  nor  docs  he  think  it  necessary  to  read  in  them,  unless  when 
he  has  been  in  some  quarrel,  and  been  so  pounded  that  he  can  scarcely  breathe, 
and  begins  to  despair  of  his  life.  Then  he  borrows  a  Bible  from  hLs  neighbor,  and 
tries  a  few  verses,  just  as  they  occur  to  his  stupid  head,  but  with  discomfort,  for  he 
gapes  with  idleness,  and  scratches  his  head  with  the  difficulty  of  reading.  But  as 
soon  as  the  barber  tells  his  client  to  be  of  good  hope,  the  sick  man  throws  away  that 
old  book,  and  at  once  resumes  his  former  course. 

The  base  desires  which  find  nourishment  in  such  a  life,  completely  destroy  all 
susceptibility  to  honor,  all  love  of  virtue,  and  all  pleasure  in  study ;  and,  indeed, 
extirpate  their  very  seeds.  He  thinks  not  of  wisdom,  nor  of  ability,  nor  of  honor- 
able studies,  nor  of  the  welfare  of  church  or  state ;  but  he  is  absorbed  with  con- 
temptible tricks,  sloth,  idleness,  drinking,  harlotry,  fighting,  wounds,  murder. 

If  you  happen  to  enter  his  room,  I  a.Hk  you  what  will  you  find  for  furniture ;  what 
will  you  find  ?  In  the  first  place,  no  books — for  what  has  such  a  hot,  or  fhuatic 
soldierly  fellow  to  do  with  cold  and  spiritless  studying  ? — or  perhaps  a  few  carelessly 
thrown  away  under  seats  or  in  corners,  defiled  with  dust,  eaten  by  moths,  almost 
destroyed  by  mioe. 

If  you  look  up  and  down,  you  will  see  hanging  on  the  wall  a  few  swords  and  dag- 
gers, of  which  most  would  not  bring  three  helUr  when  the  time  comes  to  pay  the 
Bector's  bills.  And  there  are  are  a  few  guns,  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  not 
been  ashamed  to  steal  fVom  the  suburbs,  between  some  shingled  house  and  the 
bam  full  of  grain.  Ton  will  see  armor,  or  steel  gloves,  with  which  our  giant 
appears,  not  unarmed,  at  the  fighting-ground ;  and  doublets,  wadded  and  well- 
filled  in  with  cotton,  tow,  hair,  or  whalebone,  so  that  if  a  quarrel  happens  they  will 
stand  a  sword-thrust. 

Ton  will  see  a  few  bowls  and  many  glasses  awaiting  new  guests.  Ton  will  see 
cards,  draught-board,  dice,  and  other  means  of  destroying  money  and  youth. 

He  attends  the  public  course  either  not  at  all,  or  very  late ;  and  hears  no  lectures, 
unless  he  gets  caught  in  the  audience,  like  a  hound  in  a  bath. 

The  lazy  marmot  either  sleeps  until  noon,  or  sits  at  a  vulgar  drinking  debauch, 
preparing  himself  for  the  skirmishing  of  the  night,  so  that  men  may  see  how  boldly 
and  actively  he  will  act 

When  both  streets  and  chambers  are  still,  and  both  men  have  gone  to  rest  and 
the  birds  have  left  off  singing  in  the  boughs,  and  the  beasts  are  sleeping  in  their 
dens,  then  he  starts  up,  with  great  bangs  on  posts  and  doors,  and  breaks  forth 
from  where  he  had  been  abiding,  armed  and  surrounded  by  his  followers.  Then 
you  have  to  hear  such  a  frantic  horror  and  tragedy ;  such  a  roaring,  groaning, 
hallooing,  shrieking,  raging,  knocking,  and  throwing  of  stones,  and  many  more  auch 
actions,  as,  if  one  of  the  one-eyed  giants  had  done  them,  would  have  brought  all 
Sicily  together,  and  have  banished  the  rioter  to  eternal  misery. 
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Where  one  lives  whom  he  thinks  his  enorny,  God  preserve  as !  how  many  dcviPa 
ind  foora  actions  does  he  perform  before  h'lA  door !  how  does  he  kick  the  door  with 
Lis  feet !  how  does  he  throw  stones  at  the  window  I 

He  mnst  needs  assault  the  most  bhiineless  people,  against  whom  not  Moinus  him- 
self could  allege  any  thing,  with  such  lies,  slanders,  abuKes,  and  shameful  stories, 
that,  although  they  are  all  false  and  pure  inventions,  something  will  always  bo 
believed,  and  suspicious  minds  will  be  kept  uneasy. 

When  he  meets  either  other  students  going  home,  or  peaceful  citizens,  he  falls 
upon  them  like  a  murderer  or  open  highwayman,  with  bare  and  drawn  Hword,  and 
while  the  swearer  utters  an  unimaginable  number  of  oath:*,  he  cutm  and  thrusts  at 
them,  strikes  them,  wounds  them,  knocks  them  down,  stamps  on  tlicm,  strangles 
them,  snorts,  ragM,  and  behaves  exactly  like  a  devil  sent  out  of  hell  in  human 
shape;  and  sometimCb  he  injures  his  adversary,  and  sometimes  carries  off  his 
booty  with  wrath  and  fury.  Or,  if  tlie  time  and  place  will  not  endure  this,  and 
oUiers  will  not  suffer  him  to  shed  swiftly  men^s  bloo<l,  and  wreak  Iiiit  anger  upon 
them,  the  ambitious  bully  requires  him  with  whom  he  desires  to  fight  to  appear  at 
a  future  day,  and  requires  it  with  frightful  cursings  and  maledictions.  The  hour  is 
fixed,  and  the  conditions  stipulated,  exactly  as  if  he  were  about  to  take  the  field, 
and  lay  out  an  encampment  for  an  army. 

And  if  the  summoned  party  is  not  prompt  in  attendance,  he  must  pass  for  the 
greatest  rascal  of  all  the  rascals  that  ever  lived  or  will  live ;  and  probably  thcKO 
announcements  are  made:  **  If  you  are  an  honorable  fellow,  meet  me  early  to-mor- 
low  morning;  if  you  are  of  honorable  birth,  fight  me;  if  you  are  better  than  a 
gallowi-thief,  set  to  with  me." 

When  the  battle  is  ended,  the  university  officer  comes  up  and  summons  our  cen- 
tanrian  brawler  and  man-eater  before  the  Bector.  When  he  appears  before  him, 
our  cut-and-thruster  firstly  begins  stoutly  to  deny  every  thing  he  did,  and  for 
which  he  is  accused  and  summoned,  with  a  hardy  impudence  truly  wonderful. 
But  when  he  is  convicted,  he  seeks  other  devices  to  escape ;  and  swearn  that  may 
the  devil  fetch  him  if  he  had  not  drank  so  much  that  he  had  quite  lottt  his  senses, 
snd  could  neither  hear  nor  see ;  and  tliat  he  has  forgotten  all  the  things  lie  did  or 
said,  and  can  only  very  indistinctly  remember  any  thing  at  all  about  them. 

But  all  the  while  that  he  will  not  know  any  thing  of  the  matter,  ho  has  every  cir- 
cnmstance  of  it  in  his  mind,  and  can  plead  whatever  may  best  serve  to  excuse  his 
share  in  the  transaction,  as  skillfully  as  if  Simonides  had  given  him  a  most  masterly 
training  in  the  art  of  memory.  When  the  decision  is  declared,  and  our  young 
leader  must  either  pack  off  out  of  the  place,  like  a  tormenting  devil  whose  very 
ahadow  harms  good  people,  or  must  crawl  into  prison,  then  you  will  see  what  an 
impasHioned  advocate  he  is  about  his  honor.  His  heroicaU  surpass  all  the  Stoics 
and  the  phila«^>phcrs,  the  Aristideses,  Rutiliuses,  and  Catos,  and  he  harangues  about 
but  honor  with  the  most  brazen  impudence. 

He  requests  that  his  punishment  may  be  remitted ;  he  has  just  come  out  for  the 
tmi  time,  after  being  sick ;  his  family  will  be  branded  with  a  diugraoe  which  can 
never  be  wiped  out.  In  his  country  those  who  have  been  imprisoned  are  reckoned 
bfamous  ;  he  must  have  some  communication  with  his  friends  before  undergoing 
his  penalty ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  so  much  cold  and  stench  in  the  prit^on  that  ho 
Cannot  be  placed  there  without  losing  his  health,  which  no  money  will  buy  him  back. 

But  when  he  absolutely  must  go  in,  who  can  tell  how  horribly  he  rages  about  it, 
and  how  pitifully  our  soaker  laments  1  He  says  he  was  always  a  pious  fellow,  but  a 
little  trifle  uneasy  after  drinking.  The  Rector's  official  term  will  come  to  an  end  soon, 
and  when  he  gets  out  he  shall  have  some  new  windows,  and  nu  everlasting  hatred. 

They  contract  mighty  debts  for  board  and  lodging,  which  they  are  never  able  to 
pay.  But  when  pay-day  oomes,  and  they  are  called  on  for  the  debt,  and  have  to 
write  home,  they  deceive  their  parents  or  guardians  about  it. 
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They  write,  first  of  all,  for  their  board-money,  bat  with  large  additions.  Afler  i% 
they  put  down,  bat  with  great  relactanoe  and  economy,  of  oourse,  what  they  have 
squandered  on  feast-days,  birth-days,  and  entertainments.  After  these  cotne  the 
falsest  things :  "  Our  landlord  married  a  wife  at  New  Yearns,  and  we  had  to  give  her, 
beyond  all  measure,  a  Hungarian  ducat  for  a  gift  for  good  fortane ;  seven  gra9ekem 
to  each  child  (there  are  five),  and  an  orU-ikaler  to  each  of  the  servant-girU.  And 
in  like  manner  it  was  necessary  to  spend  money  on  each  fitir-day,  of  which  there 
are  two  a  year  here.  And  I  studied  myself  into  a  fever  by  sitting  up  late  nights, 
and  bad  to  lie  abed  with  it  six  whole  weeks.  This  cost  me  eight  thalert  to  the 
apothecary,  four  to  the  doctor,  three  to  the  barber,  and  the  sixth  of  one  to  the  boy 
who  brought  the  medicine  and  gave  it  to  me. 

**  I  have  attended  various  extra  lectures,  with  great  benefit,  and  paid  the  instructor 
who  read  them,  and  who  values  his  knowledge  highly,  six  guldftiy  which  he  refused 
at  first,  and  wanted  one  more.  I  have  bought  the  best  and  handsomest  books,  for 
I  could  get  along  as  well  without  them  as  I  oould  fly  without  wings.  And  I  owe 
the  bookseller  twelve  ducats,  which  I  must  pay  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  some 
clothes,  to  be  sure,  but  my  boy  has  just  run  away,  and  stole  both  my  cloaks,  my 
hat,  and  my  purse,  with  what  money  I  had  left,  so  that  I  mast  have  some  more 
clothes,  which  are  not  to  be  had  for  nothing."  With  such  impositions  as  these  they 
fool  their  parents  and  guardians,  and  also  make  the  insulting  charge  of  avarice 
against  men  to  whom  they  have  never  paid  so  much  as  a  pear-stem. 

Wherever  our  young  gentleman  goes,  he  gives  out  that  he  is  anxious  to  marry. 
He  represents  himself  as  an  only  son,  and  having  very  wealthy  parents.  If  his  salt 
prospers,  he  is  going  to  take  his  bride  to  the  Fortunate  Islands. 

He  borrows  money  of  his  acquaintance,  and  gets  goods  on  credit  at  the  shops, 
and  with  these  he  befools  and  entices  the  poor  girl,  who  most  gladly  believes  what 
she  wishes,  and  sometimes  grants  favors  which  she  ought  not  But  very  soon  after 
that,  when  his  desire  is  satisfied,  he  pretends  an  occasion  to  be  angry,  and  transfers 
his  love  to  some  one  else. 

His  clothes,  though  not  of  costly  material,  are  of  a  foolish  and  ridiculous  pattern. 
He  is  first  to  take  up  a  new  fashion,  and  first  to  throw  it  away  again,  when  it  is  a 
little  out  of  date. 

With  hair  like  a  crowds  head,  and  his  dog^s  &ce  scarred  up,  he  is  far  worse  than 
Virgil^s  vagabond,  Achsemenides. 

There  is  no  noble  aspiration  in  him,  nor  any  good  habit.  He  wallows  in  the  filth 
of  his  wickedness.  His  course  of  villanies  hardens  him  until  he  loses  all  sense  of 
shame,  and  he  pursues  his  evil  ways  with  no  reminder  fVom  his  conscience. 

He  holds  all  laws  and  restraints  of  authority  not  worth  a  snap,  and  is  forsworn 
and  reckless  to  God— scarcely  believing  that  He  exists  and  governs  the  world  by 
His  wisdom. 

After  thus  passing  his  university  course  in  neglect  of  study,  debauchery,  and 
folly,  he  is  summoned  home,  though  nnwilling ;  nnless,  as  commonly  happens,  he 
is  for  his  heroic  virtues  cut  ofiT  like  a  pestilential  member,  and  rejected  from  the 
number  of  students.  He  leaves,  almost  always,  yellow,  lean,  sunken-eyed,  lame, 
toothless,  marked  all  over  with  scars  and  braises.  Such  are  the  rewards  of  his 
honorable  and  angelic  life. 

When  he  gets  to  his  native  place,  he  is  in  no  great  harry  to  see  the  faces  of  his 
parents  and  friends.  He  turns  fVom  a  lion  to  a  hare ;  and  in  his  anguish  hides  in 
dark  corners,  seeks  intercessors  in  his  mother,  sisters,  brothers-in-law,  and  rela- 
tives, and  by  means  of  their  prayers  and  entreaties,  obtains  leave,  with  great  difil 
culty,  to  crawl,  with  what  of  himself  he  has  not  gorged  and  guzzled  away  at  the 
university,  into  his  father^  house,  and  to  snore  and  lie  hid  there.  It  is  months 
before  he  has  courage  to  appear  on  the  public  streets;  the  reaHon,  because  he  will 
be  spit  upon  and  jeered  at  by  every  soul  he  meets.  After  this  he  will  find  himself 
obliged  to  follow  a  different  course  of  life. 
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IX.    8TX0NTMB  or  BxAlfUfl. 

Scli6tt^n  says:  Tbo  PennalA,  or  yoang  student^)  have  many  other  names, 
which  I  mast  give  in  order,  in  several  classes.  Some  they  receive  on  account  of 
their  yoath,  and  as  new  students,  as  for  example : 

I.  QtuuumodogtniU — which  excellent  expression,  used  by  the  Iloly  Ghost  itself, 
men  have  shamefully  abused. 

8.  NeotuH — ^perhaps  fVom  neoph^tus^  a  tyro,  but  with  a  coarse  terminal  change. 
8.  CroubiOi — as  if,  like  young  crows,  or  other  birds,  they  were  yet  yellow  about 
the  bill. 

4.  Ihv9ecoek$, 

5.  IfHfer-calva. 

6.  Suciling* — as  having  only  just  left  home,  where  they  had  been  nursing  infants. 

7.  BacehanU — a  name,  as  is  well  known,  applied  to  all  not  regularly  deposed. 

8.  InnoetnUt — as  not  having  got  far  out  into  the  world.  By  an  abuse  of  theo- 
lexical  terms,  it  was  sImo  said  that  they  were  in  statu  innocentia, 

9.  Ha\f-papen — a  name  given  them  at  Rostock,  meaning  half-students.  All  stu- 
dents were  anciently  termed  pap^  but  at  present  this  term  has  become  one  of 
abuse,  which  the  vulgar  are  accustomed  to  apply  to  students. 

10.  Seani — applied  to  those  not  deposed. 

II.  Shov€r§ — because  they  pretend  to  be  students  too  soon,  and  try  not  to  serve 
out  all  their  Pennal  year. 

13.  Taptwonna— for  it  was  pretended  that  they  were  full  of  all  manner  of  unclean- 
ness  inside,  and  so  they  were  given,  or,  rather,  forced  to  take  all  sorts  of  things. 

18.  Imptrfteti — because  they  are  not  declared  fVee  from  their  obligations ;  as 
opposed  to  the  AUoluii. 

14.  StntM-pennalt  ;  houM-f^oUins  ;  family-foxei  (stammfeia^) — these  names  are 
given  to  such  as  are  afraid  of  Pennalism,  and  stay  long  at  home  before  going  to 
the  univenity. 

X.   MSTFABT^S  ARKnNUS.t 

Mey&rt  (p.  126)  relates  how  the  student  Aretinus,  after  leaving  the  gymnasium, 
went  to  the  university. 

**He  hastens  to  Athens,  arrives  there,  and  almost  before  he  has  net  his  foot 
within  the  gate,  there  meets  him  that  man-stealer,  that  gallows-bird,  and  destined 
to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  Kunz  Sawriissel,^  a  monstrous  abortion,  wlio  ought  to 
be  driven  from  the  earth  and  from  the  neighborhood  of  reasoning  creatures. 

*'  This  beast,  I  say,  recognized  Arclinns,  as  he  had  formerly  attended  the  prepar- 
atory schools  with  him ;  and  quickly  he  overclouds  his  wolfish  vii*n(rc  with  gloomy 
wrinkles,  pricks  up  his  ass^s  ears  like  Egyptian  grave-btones,  stretcher  his  heavy 
chops  as  many  ells  wide  as  an  elephant,  begins  to  stare  out  of  his  eyes  like  a  lion 
and  to  make  tiger-claws  of  his  hands,  mutters  a  few  word:*  between  his  dog's  teeth, 
curses  angrily.  lie  does  not  insult  nor  approach  the  young  mun,  however,  but 
runs  after  some  of  his  like,  and  finds,  by  great  misfortune,  a  filthy  vagabond  and 
lewd  talker,  the  vilest  of  all  two  or  four  footed  beasts,  the  mo.^t  cursed  and  stink- 
ing boar  of  the  mud.  lie  finds  him  in  a  public  drinking-housc,  having  crammed 
his  foul  paunch,  and  not  only  wet  himself  with  beer  but  buthed  himself  in  it ;  and 

'*  In  the  letter  qaoted  at  p.  46,  of  Duke  Albrecht  of  Ssxony  to  the  University  of  Jena,  In  1624, 
Fenat  to  used  as  a  synonym  of  Pennsl.  Is  Feux  our  present  Fox  ?  Compare  an  article  enti- 
tied  **How  comes  R^ineke  Fuehg  Into  the  universities?''  in  the  Aciuteinical  Monthly,  for 
AufOit  and  Septeoiber,  1858,  especially  p.  407. 

t  On  Pennalism  and  Dep<wtiion,  see  "The  Academlral  Life  of  the  Seventt>«nth  Century,"  by 
Dr.  A.  Tholuck,  pp.  200  auU  279.  X  Sawruwtl,  t.  e.,  II«ig  snout 
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Btirred  himself  np,  not  to  foolUhne^B,  but  to  raging  and  raving  maduesa.  Thia  fel- 
low  Sawruflt^cl  infonna  that  a  young  gentleman  haa  arrived,  and  tho»e  of  the  place 
moat  conhider  what  ia  to  be  done.  8awni&5el  haa  scarcely  addreaaed  himself  to 
thia  traitorous  abyss  (who  ought  to  be  decorated  with  a  rupe),  when  behold,  all 
the  caves  of  hell  open,  and  the  devils  incarnate  pour  forth  from  their  throats  noth- 
ing but  fearful  blasphemies  against  God,  terrific  rcviliugs  of  Ilia  name,  aliameful 
curses  upon  the  holy  sacramcnta,  so  that  I  doubt  whether  even  Eabshakeh  the 
Assyrian  had  attained  to  more  than  a  shadow  of  their  reckle.nsness. 

"  Tiicy  hold  a  consultation,  and  the  resolution  is  adopted  that  the  young  gentle- 
man (tliOtse  who  enact  it  being  very  old  gentlemen,  not  having  the  yellow  off  their 
bills  yet,  or  their  spittle  wiped  off)  must  be  bravely  stirred  up,  abused,  and  sub- 
jected to  tribulation.  What  further  happens  ?  The  time  comes  wiien  these  beasta 
lie  down  to  rest,  and  the  watchman  hari  proclaimed  the  tenth  hour  of  the  night. 
But  now  these  fellows  get  up — Sawriissel,  Voilfrass,  Schling-Kiihe,  Gas.<en  Eulo, 
Geil-Sputz,* — and  put  their  swords  at  their  sides,  in  order  to  be  able  to  enforce 
their  designs,  and  get  themselves  to  Aretinus^  lodging.  There  they  neigh  like 
horses,  roar  like  lions,  bleat  like  calves,  bellow  like  cows,  grunt  like  hogs,  baa  like 
aheep,  hop  about  like  magpies,  woodpeckers,  and  apes;  a  worse  crew  than  the  des- 
ert goblins  of  the  wastes  of  Babylonia,  of  which  the  prophet  speaks;  more  freakish 
than  the  Zihiin  and  Ohim,  stranger  than  ostriches,  more  poisonous  than  dragons. 

"  Meanwhile  these  mud-birds  asperse  the  name  of  Aretinus,  break  in  his  win- 
dows, and  spit  out  thousands  of  shameful  lies  about  liis  honored  parents. 

**  After  this  they  enter  Aretinus'  room,  uninvited  and  unwelcomed,  sit  down, 
snort  and  bluster  like  executioners  who  come  into  the  torture-chamber  and  see  the 
prisoners,  ask  for  nothing,  order  every  thing,  and  make  Aretinus  have  beer  and 
wine  brought  in,  and  whatever  else  they  fancy. 

**  They  send  off  also  for  a  martyr-master  and  torturer,  who  comes  to  the  feast,  and 
oar  pious  Aretinus  has  to  let  himself  be  struck,  insulted  (scolded  is  too  mild  m 
term),  pounded,  punched,  thrown  about,  and  abused. 

*'  He  is  made  to  crawl  under  the  seats,  make  a  fool  of  himself,  snuff  the  candle, 
carry  round  the  liquor,  pour  out,  rinse  the  glasses,  and  do  more  than  a  slave's  ser- 
vices. Neither  is  he  safe  at  the  lecture-room,  church,  choir,  or  even  at  the  altar, 
when  he  would  receive  the  beloved  pledge  of  Jesus.  For  this  devil's  brood,  to 
keep  him  faithful  to  his  new  obligations,  stand  close  at  his  side,  wink,  beckon,  langh, 
and  point  with  the  finger  at  the  good  Aretinus,  until  the  sacred  services  are  over." 

XI.  Empebob  Leopold's  Chabteb  to  tub  UNivEBsnT  of  Halle,  Dated 

OCTOBEB  19,  1698.t 

We,  Leopold,  by  the  grace  of  God  elected  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  always  Au- 
gustus, and  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  <&c.. 
King,  Archduke  of  Austria,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Brabant,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Car- 
niolu,  <&c..  Margrave  of  Moravia,  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  and  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Silesia,  Wirtemberg  and  Tecka,  Prince  of  Sweden,  Count  of  Hapsburg,  Tyrol,  La 
Ferette,  Kyburg,  and  Gortz,  Landgrave  of  Alsace,  Marquis  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, of  Burgau,  and  of  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia,  Lord  of  the  Marches  of  Sclavonia, 
Portus  Naouis,  Salines,  (&o.,  do  grant  and  make  known  to  all  persons,  by  the  tenor  of 
these  presents.  Since  we  were  elevated,  by  the  favor  and  permission  of  the  all-pow- 
erful God,  to  the  high  office  of  the  imperial  majesty,  we  have  considered  that  the 
obligations  of  our  office  do  in  an  especial  manner  require  us  carefully  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  our  ancestors,  the  Roman  emperors  and  kings  (who,  among  the  other  cores 
of  their  supreme  power,  have  thought  it  especially  worthy  of  their  dignity  to  estab  ■ 
liah,  found,  and  strengthen  the  various  academies,  gymnasia,  and  universitiea  in  the 

■*  Uog-SDOQt,  (luttOD,  oow-eater,  street-owl,  Inst'Sparrow.  t  Koch,  L  45S. 
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thereon  bad,  and  of  onr  certain  knowledge ;  that  is  to  say,  so  that  the  said  ^rana- 
Bium,^r  academy,  and  nnivemity  may  be  founded  and  erected  by  the  said  Most 
Serene  Prince  Elector  at  Halle  (without  any  prejudice,  however,  to  neighboring 
universities) ;  and  when  it  shall  have  been  erected,  with  all  the  professors,  doctors, 
and  studcntu  contained  in  it,  and  shall  contain  a  body  of  youth  cultivating  the 
study  of  letters  in  it,  and  such  other  persons  as  pertain  to  it,  it  shall  possess  equal 
rights  and  dignities,  and  all  immunities,  privileges,  liberties,  honors,  and  franchisea 
as  are  used,  enjoyed,  possessed,  and  delighted  in  by  the  other  univeraities  of  Ger- 
many and  their  members.  And  we  desire,  and  by  the  same  our  imperial  anthority 
do  decree,  that  professors  and  fit  persons  may  be  appointed  by  the  said  Prince  or 
by  his  delegates,  to  profess  {proJUeri)  in  the  said  university,  and  to  hold  publio 
lectures,  disputations,  and  recitations  (rfpeHtiorui),  to  propose  arguments  for  public 
discussion,  to  interpret,  comment,  and  explun,  and  to  do  all  scholastic  acta,  in  tfie 
modC)  manner,  and  order  which  is  accustomed  in  other  universities.  And  if  the 
course  of  study  shall  have  been  successfully  pursued,  and  shall  be  carried  on  fur- 
ther, and  if  a  proper  honor  or  grade  of  dignity  shall  be  decided  upon  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  talent  or  good  conduct,  and  such  as  may  merit  at  any  time  the  worthy 
reward  of  their  labor,  shall  seek  the  same ;  we  enact  and  ordain  that  a  tribunal  of  pro- 
fessors and  doctors  shall  bo  formed,  and  that  any  who  shall  be  judged  worUiy  to 
receive  the  prize  for  their  contest  (the  most  fit  and  excellent  being  selected),  shall 
first  submit  to  the  observances  to  be  conducted  by  such  doctors  and  professors, 
according  to  the  usual  custom  of  other  universities,  and  to  a  rigorous  and  diligent' 
preparatury  examination  (the  honesty  of  which  we  charge  upon  the  consciences  of 
the  professors),  and  that  those  submitting  themselves  for  examination,  and  causing 
themselves  to  be  presented  to  the  university  authorities  by  respectable  and  hon- 
orable persons,  according  to  custom  and  to  the  statutes,  may  then  be  admitted  to 
the  examination  itself,  and,  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  having  been  invoked, 
may  be  examined ;  and  if  found  and  judged  fit  and  suflScient,  may  be  created 
bachelors,  or  masters,  or  licentiates,  or  doctors,  according  to  the  science  and  learn- 
ing of  each ;  and  may  receive  the  dignity  thereof,  and  be  invested  with  the  same 
by  the  imposition  of  the  hat,  the  giving  of  the  ring  and  tlie  kiss,  and  may  receive 
and  have  conferred  upon  them  the  usual  ornaments  and  insignia  of  the  said  digni- 
ties ;  and  that  bachelors,  masters,  licentiates,  or  doctors  created  and  to  be  created 
in  the  said  university  ought  to  and  may,  in  all  places  and  territories  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and  in  all  other  countries  and  places,  freely  do  all  acts  of  profes- 
sors, reading,  teaching,  interpreting,  and  commenting,  which  other  professors, 
bachelors,  masters,  licentiates,  and  doctors  created  in  other  privileged  universities 
may  and  ought  to  do  by  right  or  custom. 

Moreover,  we  receive  the  same  university,  to  be  erected  as  above  by  the  aforesaid 
Most  Serene  Prince  Elector  in  his  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  into  the  peculiar  protec- 
tion, safeguard,  and  patronage  of  ourselves  and  our  successors,  Soman  emperors 
and  kings ;  and  we  ordain  and  decree  by  these  presents,  that  scholars  who  shall  re- 
ceive any  dignity  or  degree  in  the  said  university  may  rejoice  in  and  possess,  and 
can  and  ought  to  use,  enjoy,  rejoice  in,  and  possess,  all  and  singular  the  grants, 
honors,  dignities,  pre-eminences,  immunities,  privileges,  franchises,  concessions, 
favors,  indulgences,  and  all  other  things  whatever,  which  the  universities  of 
Heidelberg,  Tiibingen,  Cologne,  Ingolstadt,  Friburg,  Hostock,  Julia  Helmbtadt, 
Strashurg,  and  other  privileged  universities,  and  doctors,  licentiates,  masters, 
bachelors,  and  scholars  in  any  one  of  the  aforesaid  faculties  who  are  created  to  or 
honored,  with  any  dignity  or  degree,  rejoice  in,  use,  enjoy,  and  possess,  in  any  man- 
ner whatever,  by  custom  or  by  law.  Any  privileges,  indulgences,  prerogatives, 
grants,  statutes,  ordinances,  exemptions,  or  other  things  whatever  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding;  all  and  singular  of  which,  of  our  certain  knowledge,  deliberate 
purpose,  and  proper  motion  we  repeal,  and  ordain  to  be  repealed  by  this  our  ohar- 
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ter;  provided,  neTerthelesSi  that  neither  profosson  nor  stndents  shall  therein  teach  or 
write,  or  permit  to  be  tan^ht,  written,  maintained  in  public  lectures  or  disputations,  or 
seeretly  or  openly  spread  abroad,  either  by  writing  or  books,  any  thinsr  scandalous  or 
oontrary  to  good  morals,  or  adverse  to  the  Constitutions  of  the  Iloiy  Roman  Empire. 

And  we  moreover  do  graciously  concede  and  bestow  upon  the  doctors  and 
scholars,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  university  to  be  erected,  after  the  manner  of 
other  universities,  but  with  the  previous  consent  had  of  the  aforesaid  Fredorio, 
Prince  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  his  successors,  the  faculty  and  power  of  enact- 
ing statutes,  making  ordinances,  and  of  creating  and  appointing  a  Pro- Rector  and 
Pro-Chancellor  (we  having  chosen  that  it  should  rest  in  the  free  will  and  good 
pleasure  of  the  Prince  Elector  as  founder,  and  of  his  successors,  to  reserve  to 
themselves  the  dignity  of  Rector  and  Chancellor,  or  if,  and  as  often  as  they  shall 
choose,  to  grant  to  the  universiQr  the  free  right,  usual  in  other  univcrsitieH,  of 
electing  a  Rector  and  Chancellor),  and  such  other  offl;}ers  as  their  pleasure  or 
necessity  may  require.  And  that  the  aforesaid  Most  Serene  Prince  Elector  of  Bran- 
denborg  and  his  successors  may  further  experience  our  gracious  sentiments  to- 
ward this  erection  and  foundation,  we  have,  of  the  motion,  knowledge,  and  authority 
aforesaid,  conferred,  given,  and  bestowed,  and  do  by  the  tenor  of  the»e  presents 
^ciously  confer,  give  and  bestow,  upon  the  Pro-Rector  to  be  appointed  or  elected 
in  the  manner  already  prescribed,  or  who  shall,  in  succession,  at  whatever  time  bo 
filling  the  office  of  Rector  in  the  same  university,  the  dignity  of  Count  of  the 
Sacred  Lateran  Palace,  and  of  our  Cesarean  Court  and  of  the  Imperial  Consistory, 
and  do  graciously  aggregate  him  to  and  inscribe  him  with  the  number  and  com- 
paoy  of  the  other  counts  palatine. 

Decreeing  and  ordering  by  this  imperial  edict,  that  fh>m  this  time  forward  suo- 
oessively,  as  long  as  and  while  he  shall  fill  the  office  of  said  Pro-Rector,  he  may  and 
shall  use,  enjoy,  and  rejoice  in  the  privileges,  grants,  rights,  immunities,  honors,  ex- 
emptions, customs,  and  liberties  below  written,  in  manner  as  the  other  Counts  of  tlie 
Holy  Lateran  Palace  have  hitherto  used  and  possessed  the  same,  or  do  in  any  way 
use  and  possess  them,  by  custom  or  by  right.  And  first,  that  he  may,  throughout 
the  whole  Roman  Empire,  and  in  all  countries  and  places,  create  and  make  notaries 
public,  or  scribes  and  ordinary  judges,  and  to  give  and  grant  such  office  of  notary, 
or  scribe  and  ordinary  judge,  to  all  persons  worthy,  skillful,  and  fit  for  the  place, 
and  to  invest  any  of  them,  by  pen  and  pencase,  as  the  custom  is ;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  from  such  notaries  public  or  scribes  and  ordinary  judges  created  by  him 
and  firom  each  of  them,  in  the  place  and  in  the  name  of  ourselves  and  of  the  Holy 
Empire,  and  as  a  pledge  of  fidelity  to  the  Roman  Empire,  he  shall  take  their  corporal 
and  proper  oath,  in  this  manner :  That  they  will  be  faithful  to  us  and  to  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and  to  all  oar  successors,  Roman  emperors  oud  kings,  legiti- 
mately succeeding,  and  will  not  enter  into  any  design  contemplating  danger  to  us, 
but  will  faithfully  defend  and  promote  our  good  and  onr  safety,  and  to  the  extent 
of  their  power  prevent  and  avert  our  damage.  That,  moreover,  they  will  fairly, 
correctly,  faithfully,  and  without  any  pretense,  contrivance,  fu]»ehood,  or  fraud, 
write,  read,  draft,  and  dictate  all  instruments,  public  and  private,  last  wills,  codi- 
cils, testaments,  all  acts  of  judges,  and  all  and  singular  such  other  things  as  it 
may  be  required  from  them,  and  any  one  of  them,  by  obligation  of  the  said  offices, 
to  draft  or  write,  not  regarding  hatred,  money,  rewards,  or  other  feelings  or  favors. 
And  that  they  will  faithfully,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  locality,  read,  draft, 
and  write  all  writings  which  they  may  be  required  to  draw  for  public  purposes, 
upon  clean  parchment,  not  upon  erased  documents  or  paper.  That  they  will  pro- 
mote, to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  causes  of  their  guests  (hMpitalium),  and  of 
those  in  distress ;  and  bridges  and  public  roads :  that  they  will  faithfully  retain  in 
•ecrecy  the  testimony  and  words  of  witnesses  until  they  shall  have  been  regularly 
pabiished ;  and  BhuU  well,  fairly,  and  honestly  do  all  and  singular  such  things  as 
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shall  in  any  way  whatever  pertain  to  the  naid  offices,  either  by  custom  or  law.  And 
that  such  notaries  public  or  scribes  and  ordinary  judges  to  be  created  by  hira  may, 
througliout  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  and  in  all  other  places  whatever,  draw, 
write,  and  publish  contracts,  acts  of  judges,  instruments  and  last  wills ;  supply 
attestations  {d^creta)^  and  authorizations  in  all  contracts  requiring  any  such  thing, 
and  do,  publish,  and  exercise  all  other  things  which  pertain  and  are  known  to 
belong  to  the  office  of  public  notary  or  scribe  and  ordinary  judge.  Decreeing 
that  all  instruments  and  writings  made  by  such  scribes,  notaries  public,  or  ordi- 
narj- judges  shall  have  full  faith  in  court  and  elsewhere;  all  constitutions,  statutes, 
and  other  things  making  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  In  like  manner,  by 
our  said  imperial  authority,  we  grant  to  the  aforesaid  Pro-Rector,  or  person  who 
shall  be  filling  the  office  of  Rector,  that  ho  may  have  power  and  authority  to  make, 
create,  and  invest  as  poets  laureate,  persons  fit  therefor  and  excelling  in  the  poeti- 
cal faculty,  by  the  imposition  of  the  laurel  and  the  giving  of  a  ring ;  which  poets 
laureate  so  created  and  invested  by  the  same,  may  have  power  and  authority  in  all 
cities,  communities,  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  of  all  places  and  conntries 
of  the  Iloly  Roman  Empire,  and  everywhere,  freely  and  without  any  impediment 
or  contradiction,  to  read,  instruct  {repeUre)^  write,  dispute,  interpret,  and  comment 
in  the  science  of  the  said  poetical  art,  and  to  do  and  exercise  all  other  poetical  acts 
which  other  poets  and  persons  adorned  with  the  poetical  laurel  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  and  exercise,  and  to  use,  enjoy,  possess,  and  rejoice  in  all  and  singu- 
lar the  ornaments,  insignia,  privileges,  prerogatives,  exemptions,  liberties,  conces- 
sions, honors,  pre-eminences,  favors,  and  indulgences,  which  other  poets  laureate, 
appointed  in  whatever  places  and  academies,  rejoice  in,  enjoy,  and  use,  either  by 
custom  or  law.  And,  moreover,  we  grant  and  bestow  upon  the  aforesaid  Pro- Rec- 
tor full  power  to  legitimate  natural  children,  bastards,  children  of  prostitutes  and 
concubines,  and  incestuous  children  in  marriage  or  without  it ;  and  all  others,  al- 
though infants,  and  whether  present  or  absent,  begotten  or  to  be  begotten  from 
illicit  or  damnable  intercourse,  whether  masculine  or  feminine,  by  whatever  name 
called,  whether  other  legitimate  children  exist  or  not,  and  without  their  consent 
having  been  sought  for  {lis  etiam  aliter  non  requisitis),  and  whether  their  parents 
be  living  or  dead  (the  children  of  illustrious  princes,  counts,  and  barons  being 
nevertheless  excepted),  to  restore  to  them  and  any  one  of  them,  all  and  singular, 
legitimate  rights,  entirely  to  take  away  all  stain  from  their  birth,  by  restoring  and 
habilitating  them  in  all  and  singular  their  rights  of  succession  and  inheritance  of 
paternal  and  maternal  possessions,  even  from  intestate  relatives  by  both  father  and 
mother,  and  in  all  legitimate  honors,  dignities,  and  private  agreements,  either  by 
contract  or  by  last  will,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever,  whether  in  court  or 
without,  precisely  as  if  they  had  been  begotten  in  legitimate  matrimony,  all  objec- 
tions from  illegitimate  birth  being  completely  quieted.  And  that  such  legitima- 
tion of  them  so  made  by  him  as  above,  shall  be  had  and  held  to  be  done  with 
entire  right  and  lawfulness,  not  otherwise  than  if  it  had  taken  place  with  all  the 
legal  forms,  the  defect  of  which  we  will  and  intend  to  be  specially  supplied  by  im- 
perial authority  (so  nevertheless,  that  such  legitimations  shall  not  prejudice  legiti- 
mate and  natural  heirs  and  children) ;  so  that  those  so  legitimated,  after  having 
been  legitimated,  shall  be,  and  shall  be  held  to  be,  and  may  be  named,  and  can  and 
ought  to  be  named,  in  all  places,  as  if  legitimate  and  legitimately  born  of  the  house, 
family,  and  descent  of  their  parents,  and  have  power  and  authority  to  bear  and 
carry  the  arms  and  insignia  of  such  parents ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  be  made 
noble,  if  their  parents  were  noble,  certain  laws  notwithstanding,  which  provide 
that  natural  children,  bastards,  children  of  prostitutes  and  concubines,  and  inces- 
tuous children,  whether  in  marriage  or  withont  it,  and  all  others  begotten  or  to  be 
begotten  of  illegal  or  damnable  intercourse,  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  legitimated 
while  natural  legitimate  children  are  living,  or  without  the  wish  and  consent  ot 
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tbe  natand  and  legitimate  childreM,  or  paternal  relatives,  or  of  Uie  lords  oftlie  flef ; 
nd  eapecially  the  Novels,  '^  How  natural  children  may  U  tn/ranchi*^^^^  pa*»im  •* 
iod  Zift«r  Ftvdorufn^  **  If  ihert  be  a  controvtrty  betuwn  th§  hrd  and  pattrmU  rtla- 
titHgabaui  a  Jl^f^i  and  Code,  title  Jubemus^  6,  '*  Of  Vu  emaneipatUm  of  chUdrtn  f'X 
iod  other  similar  provisions,  whicli  laws,  and  each  of  them,  we  ordain  to  be  ex- 
pressly and  intentionally  repealed;  and  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  con- 
tracts  aforesaid,  and  of  the  last  wills  of  deceased  persons,  and  other  laws,  and  their 
enactments  and  eostoms,  although  they  are  such  as  require  to  be  recited  or  of 
which  special  mention  ooght  here  to  be  made;  which,  in  abrogation  of,  and  intend- 
ing to  abrogate  them,  in  this  present  case  at  least,  we  do  of  our  certain  knowledge 
and  the  plenitude  of  our  imperial  power,  totally  repeal  and  will  to  be  repealed. 

And,  moreover,  we  give  and  grant  to  the  aforesaid  Pro-Rector,  or  person  filling 
the  office  of  the  Bectorate,  power  and  authority  to  appoint  guardians  and  curatorn, 
and  to  remove  the  same,  for  legitimate  subsisting  causes ;  to  restore  infamous  per- 
sons, whether  by  law  or  tiut,  to  good  fame,  and  to  purify  them  f^om  every  sign  of 
influny,  whether  inflicted  or  to  be  inflicted,  so  that  thcreafler  they  shall  be  held 
fit  and  proper  persons  for  all  and  every  transaction,  and  may  be  promoted  to  dij^ni- 
ties;  also  to  adopt  children,  young  or  adult,  and  to  make,  confititute,  and  ordain 
them  such ;  also  to  emancipate  children,  legitimate  and  to  be  legitimated,  and 
adoptive ;  and  to  consent  to  the  adoption  and  emancipation  of  all  and  singular, 
both  of  infknts  and  adults ;  and  to  declare  those  supplicating  it  to  be  of  full  age, 
and  to  give  their  authorization  and  decree  to  that  effect ;  also  to  manumit  ser- 
vants, and  in  like  manner  to  give  their  authorization  and  decree  for  any  mauumis- 
rion,  either  with  or  without  the  use  of  the  official  rod ;  and  to  alienations  by  minors, 
and  transaotiona  by  those  not  enftanchised  {alimentorum) ;  and  to  restore  to  their 
lighta  minors,  chorohes,  and  conynunities  injured,  the  other  party  having  firbt  been 
sommoned  for  that  purpose,  and  to  grant  to  them  or  eltlier  of  them  full  restitu- 
tion, the  legal  order  of  proceeding  being  alwajrs  preserved. 

Lastly,  we  grant  and  bestow  upon  the  aforementioned  Most  Serene  Prince  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg  free  authority  and  power  of  conferring  peculiar  anns  and  insig- 
nia upon  each  of  the  faculties  to  be  established  in  said  university,  which  they  shall 
have  power  and  authority  to  use  whenever  necessary,  or  at  their  pleasure,  in  pub- 
lic writings,  edicts,  ordinances,  and  other  acts,  in  place  of  a  seal ;  saving,  nevcrthc- 
leas,  as  to  all  the  foregoing,  our  Cassarean  authority,  the  buprenie  jurisdiction  and 
all  the  authority  of  the  founder  himself  and  his  successors,  and  the  rights  of  all 
other  peraona  whatever. 

Let  no  man,  therefore,  of  whatever  state,  rank,  order,  dignity,  or  pre-eminence, 
infringe  upon  the  grants  and  powers  of  our  concession,  erection,  confirmation,  in- 
dulgence, protection,  countship  palatine,  and  other  our  privileges  above  inserted, 
or  with  rash  daring  make  opposition  to  them,  or  violate  them  in  any  manner.  And 
if  any  one  shall  presume  to  attempt  to  do  so,  be  it  known  to  him  that  he  will  incur, 
without  power  or  remission,  both  the  heaviest  indignation  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
Holy  Empire,  and  a  fine  of  fifty  marks  of  pure  gold  for  each  offense ;  of  which  wo 
decree  that  one-half  shall  go  to  the  imperial  fisc— that  is,  to  our  treasury— and  the 
reminder  to  the  aforesaid  Most  Serene  Prince  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  to  his 
BDCoeaeors.  In  testimony  whereof  these  letters  arc  subscribed  with  our  hand  and 
attested  by  the  attachment  of  our  Ciesarean  seal.  Given  at  our  City  of  Vienna,  on 
the  nineteenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  and  of  oar  reign  over  the  Roman  Empire  the  thirty-sixth,  over  Hungary  the 
thirty-ninthf  over  Bohemia  the  thirty-eighth.  Leopolo. 

*  Wovh,  B>,  pawkn ;  see  OmrpM§  JurU  aoilU^  ed.  by  Kriegel  and  others,  3  vols,  royal 
Sfa,  liAs^  18H  voL  UL  p.  W7,  ««M9. 
tLakFead.,11,91^111;  lb,  vol  lit  p.  86a  J  Cod.,  vilL  49, 5 ;  lb.,  vol  IL  ^  669. 
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II.  SAMUEL  PHILLIPS,  JR. 


Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,*  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Phillips,  of  North 
Andover,  a  merchant  in  that  village,  where  he  lived  and  died. 
His  mother,  Elizabeth,  was  daughter  of  Theodore  Barnard,  and 
granddaughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  the  well-known  minis- 
ter  of  Salem. 

The  family  circumstanoes  of  Judge  PhilH|>s,  and  the  period  of 
his  boyhood  and  youth,  were  such  as  in  some  measure  to  account 
for  his  character  and  his  life ;  although  they  were  only  accessa- 
ries  to  the  rare  and  high  endowments  of-  his  nature.  His  parents 
burled  all  the  others  of  seven  children,  of  whom  Samuel  was  the 
youngest  but  one,  and  of  whom  no  other  reached  adult  age.  His 
parents  were  not  without  a  prevailing  sadness  of  demeanor,  natu- 
ral in  those  who  had  lost  so  many  dear  to  them,  and  were  remark- 
al)le  for  strict  habits.  His  home  was  the  scene  of  a  method  and 
frugality,  systematic  and  thorough  almost  to  severity,  even  in  tliat 
day.  In  his  childhood  occurred  the  bloody  and  exciting  incidents 
of  the  old  French  War ;  as  he  pursued  his  preparation  for  col- 
lege, the  stamp  act  excitement  passed  before  him ;  and  just  as 
he  graduated,  the  greater  scenes  of  the  Revolution  opened;  and, 
while  scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  he  stepped,  as  it  were,  from  the 
halls  of  Harvard  into  an  active  participation  in  the  struggle. 

He  was,  therefore,  naturally,  a  grave,  sober,  industrious  and 
manly  boy ;  and  his  character  as  a  man,  was  the  just  develop- 
ment of  the  same  and  many  other  virtues.  He  entered  Dummer 
Academy,'!'  at  Byfield,  in  the  spring  of  1765,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
and  there,  under  Master  Samuel  Moody,  pursued  his  studies  pre- 
paratory for  college ;  while  here,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Abbott,  the 
historian  of  Andover,  ^h\a  proficiency,  his  manliness  and  sobriety, 
and  regular  conduct,  secured  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  in- 

*  For  tho  ancestry  of  Judge  Phillips,  as  the  subject  of  this  article  was  com- 
m'^i.ly  cnlled  to  dtstingiiish  him  from  his  father,  and  his  uncle,  Dr.  John  Phil- 
lips, of  Exetor,  N.  H.,  and  William  Phillips,  of  Boston,  the  reader  is  refenred  to 
an  article  in  another  place,  upon  the  life  of  Dr.  John  Phillips. 

t  Founded  by  Lieut.  Gov.  William  Dummer,  who  bequeathed  his  estate  for  that 
purpose,  and  opened  in  1763;  although  not  incorporated  until  Oct.  8, 1788,  lat«r 
than  Phillips  Andoror  Academy  or  PhSUipt  Exeter  Academy. 
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structor  and  fellow.students."  His  earliest  prcaerved  letter  is 
writti  n  to  his  mother  from  this  place,  dated  June  25,  1765 ;  and 
its  somewhat  precise  but  very  clear  diction,  as  well  as  the  careful 
erasures  and  interlineations  in  it,  already  indicating  characteristics 
which  remained  peculiarly  prominent  in  his  composition  through 
life. 

He  entered  Harvard  University,  the  hereditary  place  of  the 
college  education  of  his  family,  at  the  age  of  fifleen,  in  1767,  hav. 
ing  among  his  class-mates  James  Bowdoin,  David  Parsons,  David 
Tappan,  Zedekiah  Sanger,  David  Osgood,  Jonathan  French,  Win- 
throp  Sargent  and  John  Warren,  all  afterwards  eminent  in  various 
pursuits.  This  class  was  remarkable  for  talent  and  for  numbers ; 
as  none  so  large  had  ever  graduated,  nor  did  any  subsequently, 
until  that  of  1810. 

A  quaint  occurrence  soon  after  his  entrance,  affords  so  curious 
a  picture  of  the  aristocratic  habits  then  prevalent,  that  we  give  the 
following  account  of  it,  from  Rev.  John  L.  Taylor's  memoir  of 
him.  After  remarking  that  the  classes  were  in  those  days  ar- 
ranged at  exercises  and  on  the  catalogue,  not  alphabetically,  but 
according  to  family  rank,  and  observing  upon  the  standing  of  his 
father,  as  shown  by  his  son's  name  having  been  placed  eighth  in 
a  class  of  sixty-three,  Mr.  Taylor  adds,  ^  Evidence,  too,  of  the 
weight  which  was  then  attached  to  the  question  of  rank,  as  also 
of  their  father's  tenacity  in  maintaining  his  rights,  is  given  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  Faculty  •  .  .  were  constrained  by  his 
energetic  protest  and  appeal,  to  modify  their  decision  by  a  formal 
vote,  and  place  him  one  name  higher  I" 

We  add,  from  Mr.  Taylor's  appendix,  the  note  containing  the 
young  man's  own  journal  entry  on  the  occasion,  and  the  vote 
itself  as  upon  the  Records  of  the  Faculty. 

**  Under  date  of  August  19,  1769,  he  writes  in  his  Journal,  *  I 
came  to  Cambridge  Wednesday,  and  found  I  was  put  with  Osgood, 
in  chamber  No.  29>,  in  Hollis'  Hall ;  very  good  chamber.  This 
afternoon  I  received  a  copy  of  a  vote,  wherein  I  was  ordered  to 
sit  between  Vassal  and  Murray ;  it  occasions  considerable  talk. 
Some  say  I  bought  it,  others,  I  have  tried  for  it ;  but  promotion 
always  breeds  enemies,  and  envious  ones  are  the  most  spiteful ; 
let  mo  be  interested  in  the  Lord,  and  no  matter  who  is  against 
me!"* 

The  vote  is— 

'•At  a  meeting  of  the  Tutors  of  Harvard  College,  August  18, 
1769,  present,  Mr.  Eliot,  Mr.  Scales,  Mr.  Hillyard,  Mr.  Willard ; 
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Samuel  Phillips,  of  Andover,  Esquire,  having  some  lime  ago  en- 
tered a  complaint  to  the  President  and  Tutors,  that  his  son,  Sam- 
uel Phillips,  a  student  at  the  College,  has  not  his  proper  place  in 
the  class ;  particularly,  that  he  did  not  rank  with  the  sons  of  those 
gentlemen  who  were  Justices  of  the  Quorum,  when  he  himself 
had  been  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  and  Quorum  unus,  a 
longer  time  than  any  of  them, — and  having  had  from  the  late 
President  Holyoke,  and  others  in  the  government  of  the  college, 
a  promise  that  the  records  at  the  Secretary's  office  should  be  con- 
suited,  and  if  it  did  appear  that  there  was  a  mistake,  it  should  be 
rectified. — The  Secretary's  book  having  been,  accordingly,  con- 
sulted, it  appears  that  Mr.  Phillips  was  put  into  the  Commission  of 
the  Peace  in  the  year  1752,  and  that  he  was  made  Justice  of  the 
Quorum,  November  19, 1761 ;  that  John  Murray,  Elsquire,  (whose 
aon  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sons  of  the  Justices.)  was  put  into 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  January,  1754,  and  was  made  Jus- 
tice of  the  Quorum  in  1762. 

Therefore,  voted,  That  Phillips,  son  to  the  above  mentioned 
Samuel  Phillips,  Esquire,  do  for  the  future  take  his  place  between 
Vassal  and  Murray  ;  and  ordered,  that  Mr.  Eliot,  tutor  to  the 
class  in  which  Phillips  is  thus  placed,  do  deliver  a  copy  of  tlie 
above  vote  to  him." 

This  curious  affair,  probably,  had  considerable  influence  in 
causing  the  disuse  of  the  custom  of  ranking  students,  which  was 
given  up  shortly  after  his  graduation. 

Young  Phillips  was  slow  in  learning,  but  indefatigable  in  indus- 
try, and  most  economical  in  time,  and  was  also  endowed  with  an 
exceedingly  retentive  memory ;  qualities,  which  in  his  case,  as 
in  many  others,  fully  made  up  for  any  defect  in  rapidity  of  study. 
He  soon  assumed  and  maintained  a  high  rank  in  scholarship,  and 
the  demeanor  of  a  Christian  gentleman.  He  exercised  much  in- 
fluence in  his  class,  and  was  much  esteemed  both  by  tliem  and  by 
the  faculty.  He  graduated  in  1771,  delivering  the  Salutatory  in 
Latin ;  a  copy  of  nearly  all  of  which  is  yet  extant. 

Mr.  Phillips  had,  while  at  college,  formed  an  acquaintance 
which  became  a  strong  mutual  affection,  with  Phoebe,  youngest 
daugliter  of  the  Hon.  Francis  Foxcrofl,  a  lady  of  great  cultivation, 
elegance  and  accomplishments,  and  of  a  temperament  so  sanguine, 
gay  and  happy,  that  although  nine  years  older  than  himself,  she 
never  seemed  or  was  otherwise  his  senior,  than  in  years.  In  duti- 
ful obedience  to  his  father's  first  positive  commands  to  give  up  the 
watch,  it  was  delayed  for  two  years ;  and  the  severe  old  man  only 
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witlidrew  his  prohibition  when  his  son's  physician,  while  the  young 
man  was  ill  and  expected  to  die,  told  him  how  much  suffering  he 
had  undergone  by  reason  of  iL  They  were  married  in  1773,  and 
their  union  was  not  only  one  of  perfect  satisfaction  to  themselves, 
but,  ailer  a  little  time,  convinced  his  parents  how  judicious  and 
fortunate  was  their  son's  selection. 

While  at  college,  Mr.  Phillips  had,  like  his  father,  and  like  the 
whole  body  of  students  and  instructors  at  Cambridge,  been  an 
ardent  Whig.  He  voted  for  the  students'  resolutions,  in  October^ 
1768  to  use  no  more  tea ;  watched  all  the  occurrences  of  the  time 
with  constant  care,  and  entered  them  in  his  diary ;  and  was  so 
early  and  well  known  as  a  zealous  patriot,  that  less  than  two  years 
after  graduating,  when  but  twenty-one  years  old,  he  was  chosen 
town  clerk  and  treasurer  of  his  patriotic  and  spirited  native  town 
of  Andover,  succeeding  his  father  after  fourteen  years'  service 
by  the  latter. 

During  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Phillips'  time  and  money,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  father,  were  freely  used  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
Having  served  in  the  manifold  committee  and  other  business  of 
Andover,  with  efficient  zeal,  he  was  elected  to  the  Provincial  Con* 
gress  in  1775,  aged  twenty-five ;  a  fact  which  sufficiently  shows 
what  a  reputation  he  had  already  gained  for  maturity  of  charac^ 
ter,  prudence,  and  reliability.  Of  this  Congress  he  was  for  four 
years  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  members,  and  though  no 
orator,  one  of  the  most  forcible  and  impressive  speakers. 

He  was  a  respected  and  influential  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  which  met  at  Andover  in  1779,  and  was,  beginning 
with  the  first  election  under  the  constitution,  and  onwards  until  his 
death,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  a  senator;  and,  afler  1765, 
president  of  the  senate.  His  reputatbn  still  rising,  he  was  chosen 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  1801,  but  which  office  he  was  holding  at 
his  death  in  1802. 

The  next  year  after  he  became  a  senator,  he  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  common  pleas  for  Essex  County,  although  not  quite 
thirty  years  of.  age.  He  retained  this  office  until  1798,  having 
never  been  absent  from  court  but  twice  during  the  whole  sixteen 
years,  and  then  by  reason  of  other  public  duties.  Although  not 
having  a  professional  legal  experience,  his  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  was  altogether  excellent.  In  the  year  1787, 
Judge  Phillips  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  receive  the  sub- 
mission of  the  insurgents  under  Shays. 
Besides  all  these  official  duties.  Judge  Phillips  managed  exten* 
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Standing  these  obstacles,  he  lived  a  life  crowded  with  action,  and 
most  widely  though  unobtrusively  useful.  He  possessed  extraor- 
dinary self-command,  and  attained  to  as  remarkable  evenness  of 
temper  and  demeanor,  being  always  serious,  but  never,  it  is  be- 
lieved, having  been  mirthful. 

The  traits  of  his  character,  and  his  wise  use  of  his  powers,  will 
account  for  his  having  been  able  to  do  so  much  in  a  life  not  long. 
He  was  most  remarkably  assiduous,  carefully  patient  and  method- 
ical ;  and  his  manuscripts  now  remaining,  private  family  letters 
as  well  as  important  public  documents,  testify  most  strikingly  to 
this  fact,  in  the  endless  multitude  of  the  alterations  which  he 
added  to  them.  He  was  also  most  sensitively  alive  to  the  value 
of  time,  and  very  frequently  recurred  to  this  topic  both  in  word 
and  writing.  And  he  was  incessantly  and  wonderfully  active ;  not 
hastily,  however,  but  with  a  singular  eflfective  quietness  of  manner. 

These  points  in  his  character  as  a  man  of  active  employment, 
were  admirably  sustained  by  his  enthusiastic  admiration  for  vir- 
tue, his  wise  morality  of  speech  and  action,  his  steady  and  serene, 
though  sedate,  happiness  of  temperament,  and  unaffected  personal 
nrKxlesty.  As  may  be  judged  from  the  favorite  undertakings  of 
his  life,  he  was  always,  and  most  attractively,  fond  of  the  young, 
and  was  in  like  manner  beloved  again  by  them.  And  lastly,  this 
estimate  of  his  excellencies  would  be  entirely  imperfect,  should  it 
not  be  added  that  all  of  them  could  be  visibly  seen  to  be  based 
upon,  and  supported  and  symmetrized  by  a  deep  and  most  hum- 
ble and  heart'felt  belief,  and  sincere  and  consistent  practice,  of  the 
faith  and  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Justice  to  their  memory  requires  us  to  add  the  amounts  given  to 
Phillips  Academy  by  its  four  benefactors.     These  are  : 
Hon.  Samuel  Phillips,  of  North  Andover,       -  -         •«,000 

Hon.  John  Phillips,  LL.D.,  of  Exeter,  -  31,000 

Hon  William  Phillips,  of  Boston,  -  .  6,000 

His  Honor,  William  Phillipa,  of  Boston,  to  the  Academy,    28,000 
»»««**  **  *»     Seminary,    14,000 

•95,000 
We  subjoin  to  this  sketch,  the  constitution  of  Phillips'  Academy 
ot  Andover,  at  length,  as  drafted  by  Judge  Phillips.  The  singular 
merits  of  the  provisions  of  this  document,  and  its  excellence  as  a 
composition,  and  especially  its  importance  as  the  first  instrument 
of  its  kind  drafted  in  the  country,  and  as  therefore  a  model  for  the 
organization  of  many  and  influential  successors,  render  it  well 
worthy  of  careful  study. 
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All  ACT  TO   INCOlfORATB  AN  ACAOEMT  IN  THK  TOWN  OF  ANDOTER,  BT  THE 
MAJfS   OV  PBILUra  ACADEMY,  OCTOBER  4tH,  1780. 

PrMunbte. 

Wheieab,  th«  edacfttion  of  youth  has  erer  been  considered  by  the  wise  and  good, 
ss  sn  object  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  a  people  ;  as  at 
that  penod  the  mind  easily  receives  and  retains  impressions,  is  formed  with  peculiar 
advantage  to  piety  and  virtue,  and  directed  to  the  pursuit  of  the  most  useful  knowl- 
edge :  and,  whereas  the  Honorable  Samuel  Phillips  of  Andover,  in  the  County  of  Es- 
sex, Esq.,  and  the  Honorable  John  Phillips  of  Exeter,  in  the  County  of  Rockingham, 
and  Slate  of  New  Hampshire,  Esq.,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy -eieht,  by  a  le|;al  Instrument  of  that  date,  ga?e, 
granted,  and  assigned  to  the  Honorable  William  Phillips,  Esquire,  and  others,  therein 
named,  and  to  their  heirs,  divers  lots  and  parcels  of  land,  in  said  Instrument  described, 
as  well  as  certain  other  estate,  to  the  use  and  upon  the  trust  following,  namely,  that  the 
rents,  profits,  and  interest  thereof,  be  forever  laid  out  and  expended  by  the  Trustees  in 
the  said  Instrument  named,  for  the  support  of  a  Public  Free  School  or  Academy,  in  the 
town  of  Andover : — and,  whereas  the  execution  of  the  generous  and  important  design 
of  the  grantors  aforesaid  will  be  attended  with  very  great  embarrassments,  unless,  by  an 
act  of  incorporation,  the  Trustees,  mentioned  in  the  said  instrument,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, shall  be  authorized  to  commence  and  prosecute  actions  at  law,  and  transact 
such  other  matters  in  their  corporate  capacity,  as  tlie  interest  of  the  said  Academy  shall 
require.         ^ 

Aeademj  Established. 

I.  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authoritr  of  the  same ;  that  there  be  and  hereby  is  estab- 
lished in  the  Town  of  Andover,  and  County  of  Essex,  an  Academy,  by  the  name  of 
PhUipa  Academy,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  true  piety  and  virtue,  and  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  in  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  languaces,  together  with  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  Music,  and  the  Art  of  Speaking ;  also  practical  Geometry,  Logic,  and  Geog* 
raphy,  and  such  other  of  the  liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  Languages,  as  opportunity 
may  hereafter  permit,  and  as  the  Trustees,  hereinafter  provided  shall  direct. 

Tmitsei  Appointed  and  Incorporated. 

IL  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips 
of  Andover  aforesaid,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  John  Phillips  of  Exeter  aforesaid,  Esq.,  the  Hon. 
William  Phillini  and  Oliver  WendelJ,  Esqs.,  anu  John  Lowell,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  in  the 
County  of  Sunolk,  and  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  Rev.  Josish  Stearns  of  Ep- 
pinc,  in  the  County  of  Rockingham  aforesaid,  the  Reverend  William  Symmes  of  said 
Andover,  the  Reverend  Elias  Smith  of  Middletowh,  in  the  said  County  of  Essex,  the 
Reverend  Jonathan  French,  Samuel  Phillips,  JunV,  Esq.,  Mr.  Eliphalet  Pearson,  gen- 
tlemen, and  Mr.  Nehemiah  Abbott,  yeoman,  all  of  Andover  aforesaid,  be,  and  they 
hereby  are  nominated  and  appointed  Trustees  of  said  Academy ;  and  they  are  hereby 
incorporated  into  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  the  Tnuteet  of  Phillips  AeacUmy  ;  and 
that  tney,  and  their  successors,  shall  be  and  continue  a  body  politic  and  corporate  by 
the  same  name  forever. 

Lands  Confirmed  to  the  Trustees. 

11 L  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  a))  the  lands  and  mon- 
ies, which,  by  a  legal  Instrument,  bearing  date  the  first  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  were  ^iven,  granted,  and  as- 
signed, by  the  aforementioned  Samuel  Phillips  and  John  Phillips,  unto  the  said  Wil- 
liam  Phillips,  Oliver  Wendell,  John  Lowell,  Josiah  Steams,  William  Symmes,  Elias 
Smith,  Jonathan  French,  Samuel  Phillips,  Jun*r,  Eliphalet  Pearson,  and  Nehemiah 
Abbott,  and  to  their  heirs,  be,  and  they  hereby  are  confirmed  to  the  said  XVilliam  Phil- 
lips and  others,  last  named,  and  to  their  successors,  as  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy 
forever,  for  the  uses  and  purposes,  and  upon  the  Trust,  which  in  said  Instrument  are 
expressed :  and  the  Trustees  aforesaid,  their  successors,  and  the  oHiccrs  of  the  said 
Academy,  are  hereby  required,  in  conducting  the  concerns  thereof,  and  in  all  matters 
relating  thereto,  to  regulate  themselves  conformably  to  the  true  design  and  intention  of 
the  said  grantors,  as  expressed  in  their  Instrument  above  mentioned. 

Trustees  to  have  one  eomoion  Seal. — May  Sue  and  be  Sued. 
IV.  And  he  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  said  Trustees  and 
their  successors,  shall  have  one  common  Seal,  which  they  may  make  use  of  in  any 
cause  or  business  that  relates  to  the  said  office  of  Trustees  of  the  said  Academy ;  and 
they  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  break,  change,  and  renew  the  said  Seal,  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  shall  see  fit ;  and  that  they  may  Sue  and  be  Sued  in  all  actions 
real,  personal,  and  mixed,  and  prosecute  snd  defend  the  same  unto  final  judgment  and 
execution,  by  the  name  of  the  TnuUet  of  Philips  Academy. 
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Empowered  to  Deet  their  OlBeen,  and  Ordain  Ralei,  etc. 

V.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  said  Samuel  Phil- 
lips and  others,  the  Trustees  aforesaid,  and  their  successors,  the  longest  livers  and  sur- 
vivors of  them,  be  the  true  and  sole  Visitors,  Trustees,  and  Governors  of  the  said 
Phillips  Academy,  in  perpetual*  succession  forever;  to  be  continued  in  the  way  and 
manner  hereafter  specifiea,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  elect  such  officers  of  the 
said  Academy,  as  to  them,  the  said  Trustees,  Governors,  and  Visitors  aforesaid,  and 
their  successors,  shall  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  various  occasions  and  cir- 
cumstances, seem  most  fit  and  reauisite ;  all  which  shall  be  observed  by  the  officers, 
scholars,  and  servants  of  the  said  Academy,  upon  the  penalties  therein  contained :  pro- 
vided, notwithstanding,  that  the  said  rules,  laws,  and  orders  be  noways  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  this  State. 

Number  of  Trutteet  not  to  exceed  thirteen. 

VI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  number  of  the 
Trustees  aforesaid,  and  their  successors,  shall  not  at  any  one  time  be  more  than  thvrteen, 
nor  less  than  seven ;  seven  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  ouoruro  for  transacting  business, 
and  the  major  part  of  the  members  present  at  any  legal  meeting,  shall  decide  all  ques 
tions  that  snail  come  before  them,  except  in  the  instances  hereinafter  excepted. 

The  principal  Inttmctor  to  be  one. 

That  the  principal  Instructor  for  the  time  being,  shall  ever  be  one  of  them ;  that  a 
major  part  snail  be  laymen  and  respectable  freeholders  ;  also,  that  a  major  part  shall 
consist  of  men  who  are  not  inhabitants  of  the  town  where  the  Seminary  is  situate. 
And  to  perpetuate  the  succession  of  said  Trustees. 

Vacancies  of  Trosteet,  how  lupplied. 

VII.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  as  often  as  one  or  more 
of  the  Trustees  of  said  Phillips  Academy  shall  die  or  resign,  or  in  the  judgment  of  « 
major  part  of  the  other  Trustees  be  rendered,  by  age  or  otherwise,  incapable  of  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  office,  then,  and  so  often,  the  Trustees  then  lurvivinc  and 
remaining,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall  elect  one  or  more  persons  to  supply  the  va> 
cancy  or  vacancies. 

The  Truiteei  to  be  deemed  capable  in  the  law  to  take  and  receive  by  gift,  grant,  ete. 

VIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  Trustees  afore- 
said, and  their  successors,  be  and  they  hereby  are  rendered  capable  in  law  to  take  and 
receive  by  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise,  any  lands,  tenements,  or  other  es- 
tate, real  and  personal ;  provided  that  the  annual  income  of  the  said  real  estate  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  annual  income  of  the  said  personal 
estate  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  both  sums  to  be  valued  in  sil- 
ver, at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  by  the  ounce ;  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
same  to  them,  the  said  Trustees  and  their  successors,  on  such  terms  and  under  such 
provisions  and  limitations,  as  may  be  expressed  in  any  deed  or  inatrument  of  convey- 
ance to  them  made  ;  provided  always,  that  neither  the  said  Trustees,  nor  their  success- 
ors, shall  ever  hereafter  receive  any  grant  or  donation,  the  condition  whereof  ahall  re- 
ouire  them  or  any  others  concerned,  to  act  in  any  respect  counter  to  the  design  of  the 
nrst  grantors,  or  of  any  prior  donation.  And  all  deeds  and  instruments,  which  the  said 
Trustees  roav  lawfully  make,  shall,  when  made  in  the  name  of  the  said  Trustees,  and 
signed  and  delivered  by  their  Treasurer,  and  sealed  with  the  common  seal,  bind  the 
taid  Trustees  and  their  successors,  and  be  valid  in  law. 

Two-thirds  of  said  Trottees  empowered  to  remove  the  Seminary. 

IX.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if  it  shall  hereafter  be 
judged,  ufK>n  mature  and  impartial  consideration  of  all  circumstances,  by  two-thirds  of 
all  the  Trustees,  that,  for  good  and  substantial  reasons,  which  at  this  time  do  not  exist, 
the  true  design  of  this  Institution  will  be  better  promoted  by  removing  the  Seminary 
from  the  place  where  it  is  founded,  in  that  case  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  said 
Trustees,  to  remove  it  acxiordinsly,  and  to  establish  it  in  such  place  within  this  State, 
as  they  shall  judge  to  be  best  c^culated  for  canying  into  effectual  execution  the  inten- 
tion of  the  founders.* 

•  Acts  and  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  1780,  p.  327—329. 
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III.  JOHH  PHILLIPS. 


Dr.  John  Phillips,  LL.  D.,  of  Exeter,  N*  H.,  founder  and 
largest  benefactor  of  Exeter  Phillips'  Academy,  was  great  grand- 
son  of  Rev.  George  Piiillips,*  and  second  of  three  sons  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Phillips,  of  Andover.  This  eminent  clergyman  was  for 
nearly  sixty  years  pastor  of  that  town  ;  was  an  able  preaclier,  an 
exact  and  careful  manager,  a  man  of  great  force  and  individuality 
of  character,  and  whose  careful  and  strict  yet  liberal  training,  left 
upon  his  sons  an  impress  which  went  far  to  shape  the  high  char- 
acters and  uniform  success  which  distinguished  them  through  life. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  Dec.  12th,  1719.  Very 
little  has  been  recorded  of  his  early  life.  He  graduated  with  dis- 
tinction at  Harvard,  in  1735,  taught  school  for  a  little  while,  study- 
ing theology  at  the  same  time,  and  entered  upon  the  ministry  with 
acceptance.  But  a  singular  diffidence  in  his  own  qualificationsy 
induced  him  to  give  up  his  profession,  and  to  enter  into  business 
in  Exeter.  That  his  friends  and  neighbors  did  not  share  his  own 
low  estimate  of  himself^  appears  from  the  fact  that  while  he  was 
for  a  season  teaching  a  private  classical  school  at  Exeter,  being 
also  a  ruling  elder  in  the  church  there,  he  was  unanimously  in- 
vited to  assume  the  office  of  pastor  in  it,  then  vacant.  But  his 
distrust  of  his  fitness  for  the  place  had  become  even  increased  by 
listening  to  the  preaching  of  Whitefield,  and  he  declined,  and  de- 
voted himself  definitely  to  mercantile  affairs,  in  which  he  was  very 
successful.  A  graphic  sketch  of  him  in  a  late  number  of  the 
North  American  Review,  says:  "Dr.  Phillips  was  a  vigorous  old 
Puritan,  a  little  sombre  in  his  exterior,  but  genial  and  warm- 
hearted with  his  friends.  He  was  punctilious  in  his  exactions  of 
outward  respect.     While  expending  his  fortune  for  the  welfare  of 

♦  The  first  American  ancestor  of  that  Phillips'  fumily  who  have  long  been  80 
eminent  and  influential  in  Massachusetts  for  private  virtues,  public  usefulness, 
•od  wise  and  efficient  liberalityf  was  the  Rev.  George  Phillips,  (writing  his  own 
name,  however,  with  only  one  1,)  the  son  of  Christopher  Phillips,  of  Kainham,  Si- 
Martin,  Norfolk  County,  England,  a  man  of  moderate  station.  He  graduated 
bachelor  of  arts  in  1618,  and  master  in  1617,  at  Gonville  and  Cuiu's  College,  Cam- 
bridge; came  to  America  in  the  Arbella,  in  1630;  was  an  influential  friend  and 
compeer  of  Winthrop,  Saltonstall,  Bmdstreet,  and  the  other  father*^  of  the  colony; 
and  died,  aged  fifty-one,  in  1644,  having  been  a  learned,  wit>e  and  zealous  pastor  in 
Watertown  for  fourteen  yean. 
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the  young,  he  would  not  give  a  boy  a  cherry  from  his  trees  unless 
the  favor  were  asked  with  a  low  bow  and  in  the  most  reverent 
tone.  The  failure  of  a  little  girl  to  make  her  accustomed  courtesy 
on  meeting  him  in  the  street,  would  overshadow  his  face  with  a 
frown,  which  hours  of  sunlight  could  not  dissipate."  At  the  same 
time,  these  stringent  demands  of  respect  were  only  such  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  propriety  in  his  opinion  required,  and  not  at  all  the  out* 
growth  of  vanity.  He  was  quite  plain  in  all  his  habits,  and  mod- 
erate in  his  personal  expenses,  so  that  his  business  talents  and  pro- 
found foresight  caused  his  property  to  augment  rapidly. 

His  family  traditions  and  personal  antecedents  and  tendencies 
brought  him  into  close  sympathy  with  the  clergy,  and  disposed 
him  to  peculiar  liberality  towards  institutions  intended  for  their 
education.  Few  men  have  for  such  purposes  given  so  liberally 
and  at  the  same  time  with  such  extended  and  detailed  foresight. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  Dartmouth  College  for  twenty  years,  and  en* 
dowed  a  professorship  in  that  institution.  He  gave  liberally,  also, 
to  Princeton  College ;  and  was  a  ready  and  sure  friend  and  bene- 
factor to  all  undertakings  which  he  considered  as  calculated  to  the 
improvement  of  the  young.  His  gifls  to  Phillip's  Academy,  at 
Andover,  were  larger  than  those  of  any  other  person,  and  his  wise 
counsel  in  planning  and  establishing  the  institution  were  not  less 
conducive  to  its  good  organization  and  success.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  this  academy,  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  from  its  incorpora- 
tion in  1780  to  his  death  in  1795,  and  president  of  the  board  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  of  that  time;  and  the  total  of  his  gifts  to  it  is 
Dot  less  than  831,000. 

Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  the  still  more  distinguished  nephew  of  Dr. 
John  Phillips,  was  doubtless  the  originator  of  the  idea  of  the  Ando- 
ver Academy,  and  probably  was  thus  by  suggestion  the  indirect 
cause  of  that  at  Exeter.  The  nephew  is  certainly  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  having  interested  his  father  and  his  uncle  John  in  the 
institution.  Yet  Dr.  John  Phillips,  who  was  one  of  the  two  orig- 
inal signers  of  the  constitution  of  Andover  Academy,  was  in  close 
and  constant  consultation  with  his  nephew  relative  to  the  plan, 
details  and  constitution  of  it,  and  his  greater  experience  very  ma- 
terially aided  in  the  undertaking. 

But  the  beneficent  enterprise  with  which  Dr.  Phillips  was  most 
closely  identified,  and  in  which,  as  his  own  work,  he  was  most 
interested,  was  Exeter  Phillips'  Academy,  in  his  chosen  place  of 
residence,  which  he  alone  founded,  and  which,  except  $1,000 
given  by  Nicholas  Oilman  for  a  musical  instruction  fund,  and 
$100  by  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall  for  the  library,  he  alone  en- 
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dowed,  giving  it  large  sums  during  his  life,  and  two-thirds  of  his 
estate  at  his  death,  the  other  third  being  given  to  Andover 
Academy. 

When  Dr.  Phillips  first  conceived  the  idea  of  this  institution  it 
is  impossible  to  determine.  His  nephew,  Judge  Phillips,  had 
been  revolving  his  scheme  of  an  academy  in  Andover  some  time 
before  1777,  and  until  its  completion,  as  has  been  said,  was  in 
continual  communication  with  his  uncle  on  the  subject.  The 
thought  of  himself  founding  another  and  separate  institution  there- 
fore arose  very  naturally  from  his  occupations  connected  with  its 
predecessor  and  model.  The  earliest  record  of  his  plan  is  a  mere 
hint  given  in  a  letter  from  the  nephew,  alluding  to  it  as  having 
been  suggested  in  a  previous  one  from  the  uncle.  After  further 
consultation  and  preparation,  the  uncle  announced  to  his  nephew 
the  incorporation  of  Phillips'  Exeter  Academy,  which  took  place 
one  day  less  than  six  months  afler  that  of  Andover  Academy,  in 
the  following  letter : 

ExiTER,  April  27,  1781. 

Dear  Sir  : —  .  .  ,  Your  concurring  gentiments  and  warm  expressions 
respecting  another  academy,  are  very  refreshing  and  highly  animating ;  and 
will  greatly  endear  you  to  my  friends  here,  who  were  encouraged  to  expect 
the  help  of  your  advice,  and  such  a&sistancc  as  might,  in  a  course  of  time, 
when  you  shall  have  more  leisure,  especially,  greatly  increase  the  benefit  of 
Boch  an  institution.  The  motion  was  exceedingly  agreeable  to  the  General 
Court,  who  have  incorporated  the  academy,  by  the  name  of  the  Phillips*  Ex- 
eter Academy,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  yours ;  and  the  trustees  nomi- 
nated aud  appointed  are  Daniel  Silton  and  Thomas  Odiorne,  Esquires,  of  this 
town ;  John  Pickering,  Esq.,  of  Portsmouth ;  David  McClure,  of  Northamp- 
ton; clerk,  the  Hon.  S.  Phillips,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Andover;  and  the  preceptor,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Thurston ; — ^the  estate  allowed  the  same  with  yours — aud  might 
have  been  twice  so  much  (I  doubt  not)  had  it  been  asked ;  and  the  Act  con- 
cludes thus :  **And  whereas  the  said  institution  may  be  of  very  great  and 
general  advantage  to  this  state,  and  deserves  every  encouragement ;  be  it 
therefore  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  all  the  lands,  tenements, 
and  personal  estate,  that  shall  be  given  to  the  said  trustees  for  the  use  of 
said  academy,  shall  be  and  hereby  are  forever  exempted  from  all  taxes  what- 
soever ; "  which  very  encouraging  clause  conclndos  me. 

Most  affectionately  vonrs, 

Hox.  a  Philups,  Jr.  Bsq.  '    J.  PIIILLIPa 

The  sum  with  which  Dr.  Phillips  at  first  endowed  his  academy 
was  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  obtaining  a  location  for  the  insti- 
tution, some  difficulties  were  encountered  in  selectin^r  and  in  pur- 
chasing, and  in  obtaining  a  suitable  instructor,  as  Mr.  Thurston's 
health  was  quite  feeble.  It  would  seem  that  on  the  20th  Febru- 
ary, 1788,  at  which  time  Rev.  David  McClure  delivered  a  dis- 
course on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  school,  Mr.  Thurston 
gave  the  first  instruction  administered  within  it.  But  it  was  not 
fidrly  under  way  until  May  1st  of  the  same  year,  when  Rev. 
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William  Woodbridge,  who  was  appointed  by  the  founder,  com- 
menced  his  services  as  preceptor. 

Dr.  Phillips,  who  had  himself  drafted  the  constitution  of  the 
academy  at  Exeter,  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  its 
board,  and  a  careful  and  judicious  watchman  over  its  interests, 
until  age  rendered  him  unable  to  continue  in  the  presidency.  He 
appointed  as  his  successor  Hon.  John  Taylor  Oilman,  but  con* 
tinued  to  attend  with  care  to  his  favorite  institution  until  his 
death,  April  21,  1795,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years  and  four 
months.  Rev.  Benjamin  Thurston  delivered  a  eulogy  upon  him 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  trustees,  Oct.  14,  1795,  which  seems 
not  to  have  been  printed  nor  preserved ;  and  his  portrait  by  Gil- 
bert Stuart  hangs  in  the  library  of  the  academy. 

The  present  endowment  of  the  institution  may  be  estimated  as 
follows : 

Land  and  buildings  in  Exeter,  -  -  835,000 

Notes  and  stocks,  bearing  interest,  •  8100,000 

All  of  which,  except  the  two  donations  already  excepted,  were 
from  Dr.  Phillips. 

The  broad  views  and  deep  ethical  and  religious  basis  of  opinion 
which  marked  Dr.  Phillips'  character,  are  well  exemplified  by 
clauses  in  the  constitution  which  he  drew  up  for  the  academy.  In 
this  instrument  he  states  its  object  to  be,  '*  the  instruction  of  youth, 
not  only  in  the  English  and  Latin  grammar,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  those  sciences  wherein  they  are  commonly  taught,  but  more 
especially  to  teach  them  the  great  end  and  real  business  of  living.^* 

These  latter  words,  identical  with  a  clause  in  the  constitution 
of  Andover  academy,  were  doubtless  inserted  there  also  by  him.  In 
defining  the  duties  of  the  instructors,  he  says:  ^'Above  all,  it  is 
expected  that  the  attention  of  instructors  to  the  disposition  of  the 
minds  and  morals  of  the  youth  under  their  charge  will  exceed 
every  other  care ;  well  considering  that,  though  goodness  without 
knowledge  is  weak  and  feeble,  yet  knowledge  without  goodness  is 
dangerous,  and  that  both  united  form  the  noblest  character  and  lay 
the  surest  foundation  of  usefulness  to  mankind."  In  another  place 
he  says  again :  "And  in  order  to  prevent  a  perversion  of  the  true 
intent  of  this  foundation,  it  is  again  declared,  that  the  first  and 
principal  design  of  this  institution  is  the  promoting  of  virtue  and 
true  piety, — useful  knowledge  being  subordinate  thereto." 

In  accordance  with  the  distinct  tendency  of  these  prescriptions, 
a  professorship  of  divinity  was  instituted  in  the  academy  in  1791, 
and  filled  from  1817  to  1838  by  Rev.  Isaac  Hurd,  who  lectured 
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regularly  on  theology,  besides  giving  other  instruction  in  religion 
and  morals.  But  the  office  was  discontinued  in  the  last  men- 
tioned  year.  It  should  here  be  stated  that  although  the  character 
of  the  academy  was  from  the  beginning  meant  to  be  distinctly 
religious,  and  although  the  founder  was  a  strict  Calvinist,  yet  that  his 
selection  both  of  trustees  and  teachers,  of  religious  views  differing 
from  his  own,  if  other  evidence  were  wanting,  would  sufficiently 
show  what  was  the  truth,  that  the  institution  was  not  intended  to 
be  of  a  complexion  in  any  sense  sectarian. 

The  first  preceptor,  Rev.  William  Woodbridge,  father  of  Wil- 
liam Channing  Woodbridge,  the  well-known  geographer,  and  ed- 
itor of  the  American  Annals  of  Education,  was  obliged  by  ill- 
health  to  resign  his  office  in  October,  1788,  and  Rev.  Benjamin 
Abbot  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Dr.  Abbot,  afler  completing  a 
full  half  century  of  faithful  and  successful  service,  resigned  his 
place  in  1838,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gideon  L.  Soulc,  LL.  D. 

The  present  constitution  and  condition  of  Exeter  Phillips'  acad- 
emy present  many  points  of  interest  and  excellence.  We  do  not 
give  the  former  at  length,  but  it  was  modeled  upon  that  of  Ando- 
ver  Phillips'  academy,  which  is  given  in  another  article  in  this 
Journal,  and  which  is  worth  examination  as  a  chief  pattern  of  the 
organizations  of  all  the  institutions  of  this  class  in  the  country. 

The  extent  of  the  funds  of  the  academy  render  its  trustees  en- 
tirely independent  of  any  necessity  of  seeking  or  propitiating 
"patrons,"  or  yielding  to  the  ignorant  whims  of  either  pupils  or 
the  public ;  a  situation  whose  advantages  none  can  perhaps  fully 
comprehend  who  has  not  suffered  in  its  opposite. 

The  course  of  study  extends  through  four  classes,  junior,  mid- 
dle, senior,  and  advanced,  the  latter  studying  the  books  used  in 
the  freshman  year  at  college,  and  more  than  half  of  them  gradu* 
ating  in  readiness  to  enter  sophomore. 

The  charitable  element  in  the  academy,  and  its  extensive  ap- 
plication, is  one  of  its  most  striking  characteristics.  No  tuition 
fee  is  charged  to  such  as  cannot  affi)rd  it.  Fifty  students  can  be 
accommodated  rent  free,  in  Abbot  Hall,  a  building  erected  at  an 
expense  of  $17,000  for  the  purpose,  and  twenty  of  the  best  scholars 
at  the  end  of  their  first  academic  term,  are  annually  elected  by 
the  trustees  to  scholarships*  worth  about  863.00  a  year  during 
three  years.  More  than  half  the  whole  number  of  students  pay 
no  fee  for  instruction. 


*  The  Acholanihip  fand  amoonts  to  about  $21,000.    The  cost  of  board  In  Abbot 
HaU  b  about  $1.50  per  week. 
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The  following  notice  of  the  "Abbot  Jcjbileb"  is  taken  from  the 
North  American  Review  for  July,  1858. 

The  relactant  acceptance  of  Dr.  Abbotts  resignation,  Aagutt  23rd,  1838,  was 
the  signal  fur  sach  a  gathering  at  Exeter  as  is  seldom  seen.  Daring  the  half- 
centary,  there  had  gone  forth  from  the  institution  more  than  two  thousand  who 
had  sat  at  his  feet,  and  now  they  came  thronging  back  to  do  their  old  instructor 
reverence.  They  came  from  the  senate-chamber,  the  cabinet,  the  court-room, 
the  gubernatorial  chair,  the  hall  of  the  university,  the  pulpit,  the  fields  of  litera- 
ture, and  the  laboratory  of  science  ^  and  they  held  a  high  festival  of  the  heart. 
The  arches  of  the  crowded  church  reverberated  with  their  glad  song : — 

"  From  the  highways  and  byways  of  manhood  weVe  come, 
And  gather  like  children  about  an  old  home ; 
We  return  from  life's  weariness,  tumult,  and  pain, 
Rejoiced  in  our  hearts  to  be  school-boys  again, 

•  •  •  . 

"  O,  glad  to  our  eyes  are  these  dear  scenes  displayed, 
The  balls  where  we  studied,  the  fields  where  we  strayed ; 
There  is  change,  there  is  change  ;  but  we  will  not  deplore ; 
Enough  that  we  feel  ourselves  school-boys  once  more. 

"  Enough  that  once  more  our  old  master  we  meet. 
The  same  as  of  yore  when  we  sat  at  his  feet ; 
Let  us  place  on  his  brow  every  laurel  weVe  won. 
And  show  that  each  pupil  is  also  a  son. 

"  And  when  to  the  harsh  scenes  of  life  we  return. 
Our  hearts  with  the  glow  of  this  meeting  shall  burn; 
Its  calm  light  shall  cheer  till  earth's  school-time  is  o'er, 
And  prepare  us  in  heaven  for  one  meeting  more.*' 

Daniel  Webster  presided  on  the  occasion,  assisted  by  Edward  Everett — the 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  of  the  American  forum.  Eloquent  speeches  were  made 
by  them,  and  by  Judge  Thacher,  Judge  Emery,  Judge  Merrill,  Dr.  Palfrey,  Dr. 
Ilenry  Ware,  Jr.,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Jonathan  Cliapman,  A.  H.  Everett,  John 
P.  Hale,  and  many  others,  whoso  names  will  illuminate  the  page  of  history. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  alumni  were  prevented  from  being  present,  among 
whom  was  Lewis  Cass — a  pupil  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  the  commander 
of  the  first  military  company  formed  in  the  academy,  in  1799 — from  whom  Dr. 
Abbot,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  continued  to  receive  delicate  and  gratifying  evi- 
dences of  affectionate  regard.  Alter  the  dinner  was  over,  Mr.  Webster,  in  be- 
half of  the  old  pupils  present  and  of  many  who  were  absent,  presented  to  their 
venerable  teacher  a  massive  and  elegant  silver  vase,  as  a  token  of  their  profound 
respect  and  abiding  reverence.  His  portrait,  taken  by  Chester  Harding,  had  been 
secured  for  the  oecasion,  and  it  now  hangs  side  by  side  with  that  of  his  early 
patron,  and  constant  friend,  the  founder.  Besides  this,  some  two  thousand  dollars 
were  subscribed  for  the  establishment  of  the  "Abbot  Scholarship''  at  Cambridge, 
the  annual  income  of  which  is  now  appropriated  to  the  college  education  of  aomo 
meritorious  student  from  the  academy  at  Exeter. 

Dr.  Abbot  lived  more  than  ten  years  after  the  semi-centennial  celebration,  in 
the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  honorcnl  and  revered,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
true  fame,  and  surrounded  by  troops  of  friends.  His  pupils  did  not  forget  him ; 
but,  in  the  beautiful  lanffuago  of  one  who  was  worthy  to  be  his  companion 
while  he  lived,  "  their  kindly  visits  made  many  a  green  spot  in  the  wintry  scenery 
of  his  life.'*  October  25th,  1849,  at  the  ago  of  eighty-seven,  he  was  permitted 
to  rest  from  his  labors ;  *'  for  so  Hb  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 
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The  congress  of  the  confederation  of  the  American  Colonies  was 
led  by  men  who  worked  in  the  present  for  all  the  future.  We  owe 
them  psalms  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  we  can  not  too  often  sing 
with  vigorous  earnestness ;  hut  in  no  one  are  we,  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  required  to  infuse  so  much  gratitude,  as  in  the  one  which  pro- 
claims, that  to  them  the  great  North- West  is  indebted  for  the  basis 
of  the  common  school  system  which  is  established  in  its  states. 

When,  not  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  but  by  virtue  of  valor  and 
patriotism,  through  sevej^  years  of  destructive  war,  the  congress  of 
revolution  had  been  changed  into  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  a  liberal  treaty  (1783,)  the  whole  territory  north  of  the  Ohio 
river,  with  certain  limited  reservations,  became  the  property  of  tlie 
general  government  On  the  20th  of  March,  1785,  a  survey  was 
provided  for,  and  it  was  then  decreed  that  every  IGth  section  of 
uz  hundred  and  forty  acres,  or  one  thirty -sixth  part  of  every  town- 
ship, should  be  reserved  ^for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within 
9aid  township.^  Two  years  later  (1787,)  the  justly  famed  ordinance, 
which  consecrated  the  North- West  to  freedom,  and  opened  the  way 
for  its  settlement,  proclaimed  that  ^  religion^  morality^  and  knowledge^ 
being  essential  to  good  government,  schools,  and  the  means  of  education, 
sihould  forever  he  encouraged P  The  land  then  possessed,  and  that 
which,  by  compromise  with  the  United  States  Government,  and  with 
Virginia  and  Connecticut,  holding  reservations  in  Ohio,  this  state  af- 
terward obtained,  including  three  whole  townships  for  state  univers- 
ities, constituted  a  domain  broad  enough  to  have  afforded  to  the 
common  schools  a  liberal  and  independent  support,  with  a  state  uni- 
versity, bearing  to  the  best  high  school  of  Ohio's  foremost  city  such 
a  relation  as  that  holds  to  the  best  grammar  school. 

The  men  who,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  company,  encour- 
aged by  the  wisdom  of  congress,  began  the  first  settlement  in  the 
North-West,  and  who  founded  the  State  of  Ohio,  were  men  who  ap- 
preciated education,  and  were  determined  that  their  posterity  should 
enjoy  its  advantages.  In  their  first  colony,  a  common  school  was  cre- 
ated.    The  territorial  legislature  of  1800-1,  under  a  recommenda- 
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tion  of  Governor  Arthur  St.  Clair,  influenced  by  the  pioneer  colony 
at  Marietta,  thoughtfully  considered  and  discussed  school  interests. 
No  executive  steps  were  taken,  but  the  territorial  representative  in 
congress,  William  Henry  Harrison,  "was  instructed  to  secure  equal 
rights  in  school  lands  for  all  the  children  of  the  territory. 

The  State  of  Ohio  was  formed  in  1802.  Its  constitutional  conven- 
tion inlaid  the  forethought  of  the  general  government,  by  proclaim- 
ing that,  without  respect  of  persons,  ^*  schools  and  the  means  of  in- 
struction should  be  forever  encouraged  by  legislative  provision,  not  in- 
consistent with  the  rights  of  conscience.*^  This  constitutional  require- 
ment was  practically  unheeded,  until  1821. 

In  1819,  Ephraim  Cutler,  who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
making  the  common  school  clause  a  part  of  the  constitution — then  a 
representative  from  Washington  county — introduced  a  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system,  which  passed  the  house  but  was  lost  in 
the  senate. 

Schools  worthy  of  remembrance,  between  1802  and  1820,  were 
know^n  only  in  the  most  enterprising  towns'.  The  mass  of  the  people 
had  privileges  in  such  **  common "  institutions  of  learning  as  might 
be  expected  among  communities  in  which  school-teachers  were  toler- 
ated, but  were  neither  examined  for  qualification  nor  encouraged  for 
merit. 

But  Ohio  was  not  destitute,  previous  to  1821,  of  men  in  high  pla- 
ces, who  were  anxious  to  see  an  efficient  system  of  common  schools 
adopted,  and  they  were  encouraged  by  a  few  far-sighted  private  citi- 
zens, who  did  not  fail  to  openly  condemn  abuses  by  which  school  lands 
were  alienated.  The  chief  magistrates,  without  exception,  strength- 
ened their  messages  with  emphatic  indorsements  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  constitutional  requirement.  Governor  Worthington  recognized,  in 
his  message  to  the  fifteenth  general  assembly  (1817,)  the  value  and 
purpose  of  normal  schools.  He  said :  "  If  we  expect  in  our  youth  *  re- 
ligion, morality,  and  knowledge,'  suitable  teachers  must  be  employed. 
■  *  *  *  With  a  view  to  aid  in  effecting  this  desirable  object,  I  recom- 
mend to  the  consideration  of  the  general  assembly  the  propriety  of 
establishing,  at  the  seat  of  government,  a  free  school ;  at  which  shall 
be  taught  the  different  branches  of  an  English  education,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state,  to  such  number  of  boys,  the  children  of  parents 
unable  to  educate  them  (and  no  others,)  as  the  legislature  may  deem 
proper.  That  whenever  young  men,  thus  educated,  shall  become 
qualified  for  that  purpose,  they  shall,  when  proper  salaries  are  fur- 
nished them,  have  the  preference  of  employment  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  serve  as  teachers  of  schools  until 
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they  are  twent j-one  years  of  age ;  and  afterward,  as  long  as  thej 
conduct  themselves  well,  have  the  preference  of  employmeuU^ 

About  the  time  that  the  executive  offered  this  liberal  suggestion,  a 
circle  of  active  educational  friends  in  Cincinnati,  led  by  Nathan  Guil- 
ford, held  extensive  correspondence.  **  Solomon  Thrifty  "  should  be 
revered  in  Ohio,  as  ^*  Poor  Richard  '^  is  in  New  England.  His  alma- 
nac, edited  by  Mr.  Guilford,  and  published  for  seven  years  at  CiDciiinati, 
contributed  in  a  large  degree,  by  facts,  arguments,  and  appeals,  to  the 
awakening  and  support  of  a  public  sentiment,  to  which  the  legisla- 
ture of  1821  responded,  when  it  passed  an  act  for  the  support  and 
better  regulation  of  public  schools ;  by  means  of  school  directors, 
committees,  and  clerks,  with  power  to  organize  districts,  build  school- 
houses,  employ  teachers,  and  assess  local  taxes.  In  180C,  a  portion 
of  the  state  had  been  districted,  and,  subsequently,  funds  arising  from 
section  sixteen,  and  from  military  lands,  were  orclered  to  be  secured ; 
but  the  action  of  the  nineteenth  general  assembly,  was  the  first  for 
the  whole  state.  It  was  immediately  succeeded  by  more  liberal  legis- 
lation. Early  in  the  winter  of  1821-2,  a  committee  on  schools  and 
school  lands,  with  Caleb  Atwater  as  chairman,  was  appointed  in  the 
house.  That  committee  made  an  elaborate  report  upon  the  necessity 
of  liberal  popular  education,  recommending  the  appointment  of  seven 
commissioners,  to  devise  and  report  upon  a  common  school  system. 
Tlus  was  accepted  by  the  legislature,  in  January,  1822  ;  and  Governor 
Allen  Trimble  appointed  Caleb  Atwater,  Rev.  John  Collins,  Rev. 
James  Iloge,  Nathan  Guilford,  Ephraim  Cutler,  Josiah  Barber,  and 
James  M.  Bell. 

Atwater,  Collins,  and  Hoge  were  the  active  commissioners.  They 
issued  three  pamphlets  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  public  interest, 
and  decided  to  report  a  system  of  schools  based  upon  the  New  York 
system;  making  no  provision  for  a  general  fund,  other  than  that 
which  might  arise  from  the  sale  and  lease  of  lands.  Nathan  Guil- 
ford refused  to  co-operate  with  the  committee,  because  ho  believed 
their  plans  to  be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  state.  lie  published 
an  able  letter  on  free  education,  in  which  he  appealed  for  a  general 
county  tax,  ad  valorem.  This  was  the  first  call  in  Ohio,  for  a  legisla- 
tive enactment,  requiring  taxation  for  school  purposes.  Mr.  Guilford 
supported  it  with  skill  and  force.  Ilis  letter  was  generally  discussed, 
and  met  bitter  opposition,  but  found  also  earnest  and  influential  advo- 
cates. It  was  printed,  with  the  reix)rt  of  the  commissioners,  by  the 
legislature  of  1823-4 ;  but,  though  schools,  internal  improvements,  and 
equitable  taxation  were  attentively  pressed  by  a  few  progressive  spir- 
its, in  that  body,  the  majority  could  not  be  convinced  that  liberal 
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statesmaDship  was  required  of  them.  An  appeal  was  made  from  tbe 
general  assembly,  to  the  people,  and  free  schools  were  discussed,  with 
canals  and  tax  laws,  in  the  canvass  of  1824.  The  appeal  was  tri- 
umphantly sustained.  The  legislature  which  assembled  in  December, 
1824,  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  truest  Ohio  has  ever  had.  Cincin- 
nati did  itself  the  honor  of  employing  Nathan  Guilford  as  its  sena- 
tor. He  was  true  to  his  mission.  His  firmest  friend  was  Ephraim 
Cutler.  They  secured  a  joint  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Guilford  was 
appointed  chairman.  He  drew  up  a  report,  which,  while  it  was  an 
argument  for  legislators,  was  an  appeal  to  the  people ;  and  with  it  he 
presented  a  bill,  ^Maying  the  foundation  of  a  general  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  to  be  built  upon  and  improved.**  It  required  a  tax, 
levied  by  county  commissioners,  of  one-half  mill ;  made  township 
clerks  and  county  auditors  school  officers ;  and  provided  for  school 
examiners. 

These  were  forward  steps.  They  were  to  be  taken  in  a  new  state, 
a  large  part  of  which  was  yet  a  wilderness.  Representatives  are  pro- 
verbially afraid  of  original  legislation.  These  difficulties  both  the 
friends  of  education  and  of  internal  improvement  realized.  They 
stood  U^gether.  With  private  tact,  rather  than  public  display,  Mr. 
Guilford  labored ;  and,  without  amendment,  the  senate  passed  his 
bill,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  to  eight. 

A  prestige  he  could  not  have  anticipated,  was  thus  given  him,  for 
influence  upon  the  house.  He  used  it  skillfully.  His  friends  cher- 
ished im])licit  confidence  in  him.  He  was  in  the  hall  of  representa- 
tives when  the  bill  was  introduced,  and  he  watched  it  every  hour,  un- 
til the  final  vote  was  called.  Then  was  presented  a  picture  worthy 
of  Ohio's  chief  artist  There  was  intense  interest  among  the  repre- 
sentatives. The  result  was  not  sure.  Mr.  Guilford  stood  with 
Ephraim  Cutler  on  the  floor  of  the  house  while  the  ayes  and  nays 
were  called.  The  speaker  announced  forty-six  ayes,  twenty-four 
nays — twenty-two  majority  for  the  bill  as  it  had  been  originally  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

That  was  a  glorious  triumph.  Imagine  the  scene.  A  man,  vener- 
able with  tlie  toils  and  honors  of  an  eventful  life,  who  had  secured 
the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  requirement  on  behalf  of  popular 
education — and  who,  during  twenty  years,  had  prayed  and  plead  for 
its  executive  recognition,  witnessing  its  liberal  fulfillment — the  re- 
ward of  self-sacrificing  devotion,  and  legislative  ability  on  the  part  of 
a  colleague,  who,  enjoying  a  vigorous  manhood,  was  competent  to 
secure  for  his  act  a  favorable  reception  among  the  people.  Well 
•might  his  grey  head  bow  with  impressive  solemnity,  while  from  his 
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thin  li|)S  fell  words  of  significant  beauty.  Turning  to  Mr.  Guilford, 
with  a  thoughtful  bow,  Mr.  Cutler  said,  in  the  language  of  the  proph- 
et Simeon  :  "JVbiir,  oA,  Lord!  lelleat  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  ac- 
cording to  thy  word,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.^ 

The  school  law  of  1825  was  not  well  received  in  even  a  majority  of 
the  principal  towns  of  the  state,  and  eleven  years  elapsed  before  ade- 
quate steps  were  taken  to  render  the  system  it  provided  for  efficient 

Meantime  (between  1825  and  1836,)  the  county  tax  had  been  raised 
to  one  and  a  half  mills.  In  1829,  it  was  three-fourths  of  a  mill;  in 
1834,  one  mill ;  and,  in  1836,  one  and  a  half  mills. 

In  1831,  however,  county  commissioners  were  given  power  to  add 
one-quarter,  and,  in  1836,  one-half  mill ;  but  legislation  had  also  been 
exercised,  which,  while  it  secured  immediate  revenue  from  schools  lands, 
was  such  an  exhibit  of  financial  wisdom  as  a  banker  would  display 
who  should  sacrifice  the  principal  of  well-secured  notes  for  the  sake 
of  premature  payment  of  interest. 

In  1831,  a  College  of  Teachers  was  organized  at  Cincinnati,  with 
Albert  Pickett,  Alexander  Kinmont,  Milo  G.  Williams,  W.  H.  McGuf- 
fey,  Samuel  Lewis,  Dr.  Jos.  Ray,  and  other  men  of  sjtirit,  at  its  head. 
Its  annual  meetings  called  together  the  leading  educational  men  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  ;  and  their  deliberations,  which  were  fully  reported 
and  published,  contributed  largely  to  the  advancement  of  an  educa- 
tional sentiment,  which,  as  early  as  1833,  demanded  teachers' associa- 
tions ;  began  to  urge  the  need  of  a  state  school  department ;  and,  in  1 835, 
obtained  a  resolution  from  the  general  assembly,  appropriating  t500, 
to  he  paid,  by  order  of  the  governor,  to  Calvin  K  Stowe  (then  a  profess- 
or in  Lane  Seminary,  at  Cincinnati,)  who  was  about  to  visit  Europe, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  careful  examination  into,  and  a  judicious 
report  upon,  the  elementary  school  systems  of  Prussia,  and  other 
European  governments. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  College  of  Teachers,  held  in  Cincin- 
nati, October  5,  1835,  it  was  resolved  that  it  would  greatly  advance 
the  cause  of  education  to  hold  conventions  at  the  seats  of  govern 
ment  in  the  Western  States,  during  the  sittings  of  general  assem- 
blies, for  the  purpose  of  calling  direct  attention  to  the  prominent  edu- 
cational needs. 

In  pursuance  of  that  resolution,  a  state  convention  was  called  at 
Columbus,  January  13, 1836 ;  the  first  for  educational  purposes  held  in 
Ohio.  Gov.  Robert  Lucas  was  appointed  president,  Reverend  James 
Hoge,  vice-president,  and  Milo  G.  Williams,  secretary.  The  exercises 
of  the  convention  were  varied  and  interesting.  An  addresj*  was  deliv- 
ered  by   Samuel  Lewis,  upon   the  value  of  common  schools,  and 
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Calvin  E.  Stowe  read  a  portion  of  the  report  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  legislature  on  system  of  elementary  education  ia 
Prussia. 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  requiring  the  organization  of  a  state 
educational  society ;  appointing  committees  to  address  and  petition  the 
legislature,  demanding  a  higher  grade  of  instruction  in  the  common 
schools ;  recommending  the  passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  school  li- 
braries ;  and  declaring  the  need  of  a  state  school  department. 

Early  in  the  session  of  the  legislature  for  1886-7  (thirty -fifth  gen- 
eral assembly,)  Alfred  Kelley,  representative  from  Franklin  county, 
offered  a  resolution,  instructing  the  standing  committee  on  schools  and 
school  lands  to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  appointing  a  state 
superintendent.  Mr.  Kelley's  resolution  was  adopted,  by  a  small  ma- 
jority ;  and  W.  B.  Van  Hook,  of  Butler  county,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  schools,  presented  a  bill,  authorizing  the  appointment.  It  was 
stubbornly  and  persistently  opposed,  and  passed  the  house  by  only 
one  majority — 35  to  84.  The  senate,  however,  accepted  it;  and  Sena- 
tor Price,  of  Hamilton  county,  offered  a  resolution,  appointing  Samuel 
Lewis,  of  Cincinnati,  to  the  new  office.  In  March,  1837,  this  resolution 
was  adopted  by  both  houses. 

The  law  authorizing  taxation  for  school  purposes,  and  providing  for 
the  local  management  of  schools,  had  been  in  operation  eleven  years. 
From  1832,  a  school  fund  had  been  accumulating  from  the  sale  of 
section  sixteen ;  it  was  increased  in  1835  by  the  income  of  salt  lands ; 
and,  in  1837,  was  further  increased  by  the  interest  on  the  surplus 
revenue  of  the  United  States ;  and  yet,  there  were  no  public  schools 
in  Ohio,  in  1837.  The  legislature  of  1835-6,  in  order  to  gain  direct 
knowledge  of  the  common  schools,  inquired  county  auditors  to  report 
to  the  state  auditor  the  number  of  school  children  in  each  county, 
with  such  other  information,  in  reference  to  schools,  as  might  be  use- 
ful. Only  thirty-three  auditors  responded  to  that  law ;  and  their 
returns  were  so  meager  and  unreliable,  as  to  be  altogether  unsatis- 
factory. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Lewis  hesitated  to  accept  the  office  of 
superintendent,  but  he  was  pressingly  urged,  and  his  reluctance  was 
overcome.  He  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  with  an 
earnest  and  determined  purpose  to  succeed ;  and  spent  the  spring, 
summer,  and  part  of  the  fall,  of  1837,  sending  circulars  to  county 
auditors,  traveling  on  horseback  from  county  to  county,  delivering 
addresses,  talking  with  school  officers,  visiting  schools,  and  encoun^- 
ing  teachers.  He  traveled  over  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  visited 
three  hundred  schools.     His  first  report  was  made  to  the  legislature 
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in  December,  1837.  After  setting  forth  the  result  of  his  obsenrntion 
on  the  condition  of  the  schools,  he  recommended  school  libraries ;  a 
state  school  fond  of  (200,000 ;  township  high  schools ;  town  boards 
of  education ;  evening  schools  in  towns  and  cities ;  oountj  superin- 
tendents ;  a  school  journal,  to  be  distributed  to  school  officers  gratu- 
itouslj ;  encouragement  for  the  formation  of  teachers'  associations ; 
authority  to  districts  to  borrow  money  to  erect  school-houses ;  the 
employment  of  women  as  teachers ;  and  full  reports  from  teachers 
and  school  officers,  annually. 

His  report  was  favorably  received  by  the  people,  and  its  suggestions 
were  commended  by  leading  newspapers.  W.  6.  Van  Hook  was 
chairman  of  the  school  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
Accepting  Mr.  Lewis'  views  as  those  of  a  wise  and  well-informed 
man,  he  reported  to  the  committee  a  bill  embodying  nearly  all  of  his 
recommendations.  That  bill  was  introduced  to  the  house  on  the  5th 
of  February,  1838.  It  was  discussed  with  earnestness,  and  bitterly 
opposed ;  but,  on  the  l7th  of  February,  passed  by  a  vote  of  forty-six 
yeas  to  twenty  nays.  After  slight  amendment,  it  passed  the  senate, 
on  the  8d  of  March,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-one  yeas  to  thirteen  nays. 
The  house  concurred  in  the  senate  amendments,  and  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1838,  the  law  was  in  force. 

The  salary  of  the  superintendent  had  been  increased  to  $1,200,  and 
his  term  extended  to  five  years,  for  which  Mr.  Lewis  was  elected. 

In  1838  he  published,  by  legislative  authority,  six  numbers  of  an 
official  journal,  called  *^The  Ohio  School  Director ;^^  visited  a 
majority  of  the  counties  of  the  state;  delivered  public  addresses  in 
nearly  every  county  town,  and  in  most  of  the  cities ;  and  to  the  general 
assembly  (1838-9,)  reported  not  only  upon  the  condition  of  the  schools 
of  the  state,  and  th.eir  needs,  but  made  an  elaborate  report  in  answer 
to  resolutions  of  the  previous  legislature,  asking  information  upon  the 
propriety,  costei,  etc,  of  establishing  a  state  seminary  for  teachers,  at 
Columbus.  These  resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr.  Van  Hook,  of 
Butier.     They  passed,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1838. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  directory  of  the  College  of 
Teachers,  for  a  state  educational  convention  at  Columbus,  in  1837 ;  but 
the  first  convention,  at  which  the  different  sections  of  the  state  were 
represented,  was  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  college,  in  December, 
1 838.  Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  addresses,  had  urged  upon  teachers  and  school 
officers  the  necessity  of  attending  the  convention,  and  had  publifthed 
earnest  appeals'  for  it  in  the  ^^ School  Director^  Between  eighty  and 
ninety  delegates  were  present.  Wilson  Shannon,  then  governor,  was  • 
dected  president,  and  Milo  G.  Williams  first  vice-president    Addresses 
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were  delivered  by  D.  Pearce,  then  president  of  Western  Reserve  College 
(who,  in  1836,  had  memorialized  the  legislature  on  behalf  of  dis- 
trict schools.)  W.  n.  McGuffey  (who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Lewis^ 
during  the  autumn  of  1838,  and  delivered  lectures  in  several  northern 
counties,)  and  Calvin  E.  Stowe.  Discussions  were  had  upon  import- 
ant resolutions,  in  which  leading  educational  men,  from  different  parts 
of  the  state  engaged.  These  resolutions  vigorously  indorsed  Mr. 
Lewis  as  state  superintendent,  recommended  normal  schools,  urged  the 
cultivation  of  music  in  the  common  schools,  and  appealed  to  the 
people  for  earnest  support  of  the  school  law. 

The  convention,  conducted  as  it  was  by  the  men  of  most  promi- 
nence at  that  time,  in  colleges,  and  in  private  as  well  as  in  public 
schools,  had  decided  influence ;  but  the  election  for  the  general  as- 
sembly had  already  taken  place,  and  several  men,  of  known  hostility 
to  the  school  law,  had  been  chosen.  Early  in  the  session  of  1838-9, 
efforts  were  made  to  destroy,  to  a  considerable  d^ee,  the  efliciency 
of  the  school  system. 

A  semi-monthly  paper,  entitled  the  ^^Pe$talozzian^  by  E.  L.  Sawtell 
and  H.  K.  Smith,  started  in  April,  1838,  at  Akron,  Summit  county, 
had  ably  supported  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  school  system.  Conventions 
had  been  held  in  a  number  of  counties,  which  resolved  against  any 
decided  change,  and,  under  those  influences,  men  had  been  elected, 
who  did  not  fear  to  declare  a  determination  to  resist  any  measure 
which  would  retard  school  progress.  Mr.  Lewis  foresaw  a  warm  con- 
test. He  devoted  himself  night  and  day  to  the  task  of  awaking  and 
informing  the  friends  of  the  law.  The  tax  clause,  which  required  a 
county  levy  of  two  mills,  was  so  altered  that  county  commissioners 
were  authorized  to  reduce  that  levy  one-half;  but  evening  schools 
were  provided  for,  equal  privileges  reserved  to  all  white  youth,  and 
taxation  for  the  building  of  school-houses  was  ordered.  The  law  of 
1838,  thus  amended  in  1839,  contained  all  the  important  recom- 
mendations urged  by  Mr.  Lewis,  excepting  township  libraries  and 
county  superintendents. 

The  superintendent's  health  had  been  impaired  by  severe  exposure 
and  arduous  labor,  and  he  was  obliged  to  announce  that  he  could 
not  canvass  the  state  in  1839,  as  he  had  in  1838.  He  immediately 
addressed  circulars  to  county  auditors,  announcing  the  change  in  the 
school  law,  and  appealed  to  county  commissioners  not  to  reduce  the 
tax.  During  1839,  he  delivered  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  public 
addresses ;  but  he  discussed  important  questions,  bearing  upon  the 
.  practical  advantages  of  education,  and  the  means  by  which  they  were 
to  be  secured,  in  a  series  of  model  circulars,  which  were  widely  pub- 
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addresses. ,  In  1845,  he  presented  the  fullest  and  ablest  report  which 
had  appeared  for  five  years.  Mr.  Galloway  made  seven  reports,  and 
he  assisted  greatly  in  producing  an  educational  revival,  which,  be- 
ginning in  1845,  has  been  widening  and  deepening  ever  since — a  re- 
vival which  was  started  by  the  men  who  organized  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  who,  since  1847,  have  been  leaders  in  all 
the  principal  educational  movements  of  the  state.  Mr.  Galloway  was 
severe  upon  the  delinquency  of  school  officers ;  advocated  teachers' 
institutes  and  normal  schools ;  appealed  to  parents  for  active  interest 
in  the  education  of  their  children ;  discussed  ably  the  general  advant- 
ages of  education;  and,  to  the  general  assemblies,  between  1844 
and  1850,  made  many  practical  suggestions,  which  contributed  to  the 
formation  and  passage  of  liberal  acts. 

The  first  teachers*  institute  ever  held  in  Ohio  was  conducted,  at 
Sandusky,  in  September,  1845,  by  Salem  Town,  of  New  York;  M.  F. 
Cowdery,  and  A.  D.  Lord.  It  was  rather  the  result  of  local*  than 
general  interest ;  but  that  a  general  interest  in  such  opportunities  for 
teachers  was  then  imperatively  demanded,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that,  in  many  districts,  directors  forbade  the  teaching  of  any 
branches  but  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  that  certificates 
were  given  to  teachers  who  were  pedagogues,  only  because  school 
keeping  was  easier  for  their  muscular  systems  than  chopping  wood. 

Then  there  was  no  educational  journal  in  the  state,  and  there  had 
not  been  a  state  convention  for  several  years.f  In  the  summer  of 
1846,  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord  started  a  ^'School  Journal,"^  at  Kirtland.  He 
advocated  teachers'  institutes,  and  suggested  a  state  common  school 
society. 

An  institute  was  held  at  Chardon,  Geauga  county,  in  the  autumn 
of  1845,  making  two  for  that  year — the  year  of  their  origin.  In 
1846,  nine  were  held,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

Henry  Barnard,  well  known  as  editor,  for  twenty  years,  of  an  edu- 
cational periodical — first,  of  the  ^^Connecticut  Common  School  Jour- 
nod^^  then  of  the  ^Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  InstruC' 
tion^  and,  last,  of  the  ^''Am^can  Journal  of  Education  *' — and  as 
state  superintendent  for  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  visited  Ohio, 
in  1842-43,  and  again  in  1846.  He  made  addresses  before  the 
Western  College  of  Teachers,  in  Columbus,  in  January,  1843,  and 
in  several  towns  and  cities  in  the  northern  and  southern  portions,  and 
assisted  the  zealous  friends  of  progress  materially,  by  his  practical 

^The  Institute,  at  Sandusky,  was  held  mainly  tliroufh  the  efforts  and  liberality  of  lion. 
Jud^e  Lane,  who  acted  in  this  direction  through  the  advice  ol  Mr.  BarnanI,  and  who  also 
adopted  his  suggestions  in  the  reorganization  of  the  public  schools  of  Sandusky. 

t  The  College  of  Teachers  failed  iu  1815. 
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saggestions,  and  by  showing  the  people,  whom  he  met,  jnrhat  had 
been  done  in  other  states,  and  what  there  was  need  o^  and  opportu- 
nity for,  in  Ohio.  The  removal  of  Dr.  Lord  to  Columbus,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  first  union  schools,  and  the  holding  of  the  first  teachers' 
institute  at  Sandusky,  were  among  the  results  to  which  his  visits 
and  labors  contributed. 

The  first  institute  held  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  was  at 
Cincinnati,  in  February,  1847;  the  first  in  the  central,  at  Newark, 
lacking  county,  in  March,  1848.  Since  that  time,  their  purposes  and 
advantages  becoming  more  and  more  widely  known,  institutes  have 
been  regarded  as  indispensable  by  the  teachers,  in  a  majority  of  the 
counties. 

A  paper,  called  the  *^Free  School  Clurion^  was  started  by  W. 
Bowen,  at  Massillon,  in  November,  1846.  "TAe  School  Friend^ 
was  issued  by  W.  6.  Smith  h  Co.,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  at 
CinciunaU,  and  other  influences  conspired  to  awaken  and  cultivate 
public  sentiment ;  but,  in  a  passion  of  retrenchment,  the  legislature 
reduced  the  school  tax  to  two- fifths  of  a  mill. 

The  impolicy  of  the  reduction  was  clearly  exposed  in  educational 
journals,  and  at  conventions,  during  1847.  By  the  general  assembly 
of  1847-48,  county  commissioners  were  authorized  to. levy  a  tax  of 
one  mill.  In  eleven  counties,  which  had  petitioned  for  that  purpose, 
means  were  furnished  to  sustain  teachers'  institutes  and  school  libra- 
ries; and,  in  twenty-four  counties,  local  superintendents  were  pro- 
vided for.  A  law  was  also  passed,  allowing  the  town  of  Akron  a 
board  of  education,  for  the  control  of  six  schools. 

These  were  steps  of  decided  advancement,  and  leading  men  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  improved  legislation.  ^''The  West- 
em  School  Journal^  had  been  added  to  the  educational  journals  of 
the  state,  by  W.  H.  Moore  db  Co.,  at  Cincinnati,  in  January,  1847, 
and  Dr.  Lord's  journal  had  been  removed  to  Columbus.  A  general 
demand  for  a  state  normal  school  was  pressed  by  forward  education- 
ists, in  1847,  and  at  institutes,  held  in  Ashland,  Chardon,  and  Akron, 
in  the  fall  of  that  year,  M.  F.  Cowdery,  Lorin  Andrews,  William 
Bowen,  J.  Hurty,  A.  D.  Lord,  and  M.  D.  Leggett,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  make  arrangements  for  the  organization  of  a  state  edu- 
cational society. 

They  called  a  convention  at  Akron,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1847, 
and  a  state  teachers'  association  was  there  formed,  with  Samuel  Gal- 
loway as  president;  T.  W.  Ilarvey,  of  Geauga  county,  recording 
secretary ;  M.  D.  Leggett,  of  Summit,  as  corresponding  secretary ; 
and  William  Bowen,  of  Stark,  as  treasurer. 
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An  executive  committee,  consisting  of  M.  F.  Ck>wderj,  of  Lake; 
Lorin  Andrews,  of  Ashland ;  M.  D.  Leggett,  of  Summit ;  J.  Nichols, 
of  Lake ;  J.  Ilurty,  of  Richland ;  F.  W.  Tappan,  of  Portage ;  and  II. 
K.  Smith,  of  Summit,  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  awak- 
ening of  educational  interest,  and  the  elevation  of  the  profession  of 
teaching. 

Eleven  counties  had  been  represented  in  the  convention,  and  the 
executive  committee  was  encouraged  to  take  energetic  measures.  An 
address  to  teachei-s  and  the  friends  of  education  was  agreed  upon, 
inviting  co-operation,  and  urging  interest  in  a  meeting  of  the  associ- 
ation, to  be  holden  in  June,  1848.  The  committee  announced  its 
intention  to  hold  institutes  in  forty  counties  of  the  state;  and  issued 
a  circular,  appealing  for  aid,  and  explaining  the  object  to  be  attained. 

These  movements  of  the  executive  committee,  and  the  objects 
generally  of  the  state  teachers'  association,  were  approved  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  state ;  and,  in  all  the  educational  journals,  earnest 
appeals  were  made  in  their  behalf. 

The  year  1848  is  distinguished  in  the  school  history  of  Ohio.  The 
secretary  of  state  reported  encouragingly  to  the  general  assembly,  and 
the  legislation  of  the  winter  of  1848-49  was  hberal. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  state 
teachers'  association  to  report  to  the  state  school  department.  From 
the  report  of  M.  F.  Cowdery,  made  in  December,  1848,  we  quote: — 

In  assuming  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  business  nfHiira  of  the  associ- 
ation, twelve  months  since,  the  oommitt«>e  8<-'UH?te<i  the  following  objects,  as  mort 
worthy  of  their  immediate  attention.  First,  the  elevation  of  the  teachers  of  the 
state,  through  the  agency  of  teachers'  institutes,  courses  of  lectures  to  teachers, 
educational  conventions  and  associations,  and  a  more  conscientions  adherence  to 
the  law  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers  on  the  part  of  county  examiners. 
The  second  object  of  the  committee  was  to  encourage  a  reorganization  of  the 
schcNtIs  in  the  cities  and  incorporated  towns  of  the  state.  Tliis  was  proposed  to  be 
accomplished  by  addressing  citizens  publicly,  and  stating  the  importance,  practica- 
bility, and  economy  of  such  a  change  in  the  common  scho«>l  organization  as  would 
give  to  every  child  of  a  town  or  city  an  education  fittincr  him  for  his  duties  as  a 
citizen ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  the  wish  of  tlie  committee,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  pnicti- 
cable,  to  pre[>are  the  public  mind  for  a  school  system  for  our  state ;  unparalleled 
for  the  liberality  of  its  provisions,  the  wisdom  of  its  measures,  and  the  harmony 
and  efficiency  of  its  operations. 

During  the  past  year  these  objects  have  been  kept  steadily  in  view.  Early  in 
January  la«*t,  the  committee  made  conditional  arranjjements  for  holding  teaehers* 
institutes,  in  one-half  the  counties  of  the  state,  in  the  spring  following,  and  ma- 
tured plans  for  holding  others  in  the  remaining  counties  of  the  state,  during  the 
succeeding  autumn. 

Teachers  of  ability  and  experience  were  secured  to  visit  these  counties,  and 
give  a  course  of  instruction,  for  one  week,  to  the  teachers  of  the  county,  provided 
the  county  examiners,  teachers  themselves,  and  friends  of  education,  should  co- 
operate in  the  measures  proposed.  Several  hundred  letters  were  written  by  the 
committee,  to  public  men  and  private  citizens,  in  the  counties  designated,  asking 
their  influence  and  effort  in  bi'half  of  the  plans  of  the  committee.  Tlie  f<»11owing 
counties  accepted  the  propositions  of  the  committee,  and  institutes  were  held  dur- 
ing the  mouths  of  March  and  April  lost:  Ashland,  Richland,  Huron,  Licking, 
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Seneci,  Stark,  Cdambiana,  Wayne,  and  Washington.  The  number  of  toachen 
attending  the  iDatttntea  in  the  above  counties,  was  between  six  and  seven 
hnndred. 

During  the  summer,  proposals  were  issued  by  the  committee  for  holding  an 
institute,  during  the  succeeding  autumn,  in  any  county  of  the  state  where  teachers 
and  friends  would  co-operate  with  the  committee.  The  following  counties  accepted 
the  proposals  of  the  committee,  and  institutes  were  held,  during  the  pcist  autumn, 
in  Montgomery,  Medina,  Portage,  Huron,  Seneca,  Miami,  Sandusky,  Champaigo, 
Ashtabuhi,  and  Washington. 

The  number  of  teachers  instructed  at  the  institutes  during  the  fbll,  in  the  above 
oovnties,  was  above  eight  hundred ;  making  in  all  about  fifteen  hundred  who  have 
attended  institutes,  during  the  past  year,  in  connection  with  the  state  associatioD. 

In  January  last,  the  committee  issuoii  proposals  for  a  course  of  lectures  to  teach- 
ers, en  subjects  immediately  connected  with  their  qualifications  and  duties,  and 
the  improvement  of  schools,  to  continue  nine  weelu,  and  be  given  in  any  county 
of  the  state  where  the  friends  of  education  would  oflfer  the  most  liberal  induce- 
ments  to  ike  committee  for  the  course.  From  all  the  propositions  received,  the 
offer  from  Huron  county,  pledging  to  the  committee  nearly  five  hundn*d  dollars, 
with  a  suitable  building,  was  deemed  best,  and  the  course  was  accordingly  given 
in  tiiat  county.    About  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  attended  the  course. 

During  the  summer,  proposals  were  issued  by  the  committee  fur  another  course, 
nmilar  to  the  one  in  Huron  county,  to  be  given  where  the  best  offer  should  bo 
made.  The  offer  from  Summit  county,  was  deemed  best,  and  the  course  was 
given  in  that  county  during  the  months  of  September  and  Octobor.  The  class 
numbered  about  sixty. 

The  lectures  were  by  Professor  St.  John,  on  Qeology  ;  by  II.  Ben- 
ton, on  the  English  Language  ;  by  Lorin  Andrews,  on  Arithmetic  ; 
by  M.  F.  Cowdery,  on  Geography  and  Vegetable  Physiology  ;  by  J, 
B.  Howard,  on  Linear  Drawing  ;  by  J.  Hurty,  on  Civil  Government; 
by  T.  W.  Harvey,  on  American  History ;  by  Professor  Mandeville, 
on  Elocution ;  by  G.  W.  Winchester,  on  Book-keeping ;  by  I.  J. 
Allen,  on  Natural  Philosophy ;  by  M.  D.  Leggett,  on  Human  Phys- 
iology ;  and  on  Music^  by  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Howard. 

Active  interest  for  normal  schools  was  manifested  in  1848.  The 
educational  journals  pressed  their  value,  and  Mr.  Galloway  urged  the 
legislature  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  one  or  more.  Another 
feature  of  the  movement  of  that  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Teachers^  Association,  was  union  schools. 

A  committee  of  the  association,  consisting  of  A.  D.  Ix)rd,  S.  S. 
Rickey,  and  H.  H.  Barney,  made  the  encouragement  of  union  schools 
a  speciality,  and  reported,  to  the  state  school  department,  lively  en- 
couragement. 

There  were  then  not  more  than  twenty  union  schools  in  Ohio. 
Cincinnati  had  led  the  movement  by  good  exarajde,  and  her  schools 
were  of  wider  range  and  higher  sphere  than  any  others  in  the  state ; 
but  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Zancsxnlle,  Sandusky,  Portsmouth, 
Mansfield,  Massillon,  and  a  few  other  towns,  were  then,  as  they  are 
now,  forward  competitors  for  common  school  distinction. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  the  period  which  we  are  now 
•.^A,^:ne,  as  it  did  for  at  least  five  years  after  1848.  »v-a  -o  it  does 
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in  some  degree  yet,  discharged  important  duties  which  properly  be- 
long to  a  state  department  of  public  schools.  There  had  been,  from 
1840,  growing  demand  for  a  state  school  department  Despairing 
of  success  in  petitioning  the  legislature,  without  an  active  increase 
of  public  interest,  a  few  leading  teachers  had  determined  to  show  in 
how  far  the  interests  of  schools  might  be  advanced  by  co-operation, 
independent  of  state  patronage.  They  succeeded  better  than  they 
had  reason  to  anticipate,  but  did  not  at  any  time  lose  sight  of  what 
tliey  believed  to  be  the  obligations  of  government  They  resolved, 
at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  association  in  Dayton,  June  1848, 
that  a  state  superintendent  of  schools  ought  to  be  appointed,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  reported  to  the  secretary  of  state,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  their  endeavors. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  was  held 
in  Columbus,  December  27,  1848.  Samuel  Galloway  delivered  an 
address,  and  was  re-elected  president  Asa  D.  Lord  was  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee.  The  convention  discussed  tlie  ne- 
cessity of  a  state  normal  school,  and  of  state  and  county  superintend- 
ents, and  tlie  best  plans  for  schools  in  incorporated  towns  and  cities. 

In  1849,  the  cholera  visited  Ohio.  On  account  of  it,  the  semi-an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association,  which  was  to  have  been  held 
at  Springfield  in  June,  was  postponed.  There  was  very  general  depres- 
sion throughout  the  state  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  educational 
enterprise  was  consequently  retarded ;  but  very  decided  measures  were 
taken,  in  a  large  number  of  towns,  to  secure  union  schools,  and  in  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Columbus, 
December,  1849,  a  majority  of  the  counties  of  the  state  had  repre- 
sentatives. Samuel  Galloway  was  again  elected  president,  and  Asa 
D.  Lord  was  continued  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  president  on  the  Importance  of 
Universal  Education^  and  by  S.  Hanbury  Smith,  on  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  Reports  were  presented  upon  a  variety  of  topics,  aff*ecting 
practically  the  ])ro8perity  and  efficiency  of  the  public  schools.  Reso- 
lutions, pnseuted  by  Lorin  Andrews,  demanding  a  board  of  school 
commissioners,  and  an  educational  paper,  under  state  authority,  were 
discussed  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Galloway  included  these  resolutions  in  his  report  for  1849,  to 
the  general  assembly — his  last  report  as  secretary  of  state.  The 
plan  for  the  state  superintendence  of  schools  they  provided,  was  dili- 
gently urged  upon  the  legislature. 

A  committee  to  memoralize  the  general  assembly,  consisting  of  A. 
D.  Lord,  n.  H.  Barney,  and  Milo  G.  Williams,  had  been  appointed 
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by  the  State  Teachers'  Asfiociation,  and  that  committee  did  not  fail  to 
discharge  its  dutv.  Educational  journals  supported  the  resolutions, 
and,  from  several  counties,  influential  petitions  were  sent  in,  praying 
for  the  commission. 

W.  B.  Fairchild,  representative  from  Green  county,  presented  a 
hill,  embodying  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Teachers'  Association, 
in  its  main  features,  and  that  bill  became  a  law ;  but  so  late  in  the 
session  that  no  appointments  were  made  under  it,  and  consequently 
it  failed  to  go  into  operation. 

Two  features  of  the  legislature  of  1848-9  are  entitled  to  special 
remembrance.  It  was  then  that  English  grammar  and  geography 
were  first  required  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  Ohio,  and 
then  was  the  first  practical  legislative  recognition  of  a  need  on  the 
part  of  colored  children  for  common  school  instruction.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  legislature  for  1848 — that  year  during  which 
Europe  trembled  with  agitation  for  democratic  equality — grammar 
and  geography  were  first  ordered  for  Ohio  white  children,  and  the 
privilege  of  learning  to  "  read,  write,  and  cipher,"  was  first  bestowed 
upon  Ohio  colored  children.  The  first  school  law  made  "  no  distinc- 
tions on  account  of  color."  In  1825, "  white  youth"  were  specified  as 
the  proper  recipients  of  school  privileges ;  but  the  property  of  colored 
citizens  was  taxed.  They  remonstrated  under  the  banner  of  "  no  tax- 
ation without  representation  " — (if  not  in  the  general  assembly,  in  the 
schools.)  Their  property  was  relieved,  but  they  were  without  the 
practical  advantages  of  the  common  school  system,  until  1849. 

The  meridian  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  remembered  in 
Ohio,  as  the  period  when  the  chief  topics  of  public  discussion  were 
the  necessity  for  a  new  constitution,  and  the  advantages  of  a  conven- 
tion for  the  formation  of  such  an  instrument 

A  convention  had  been  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  1849-60, 
and  the  election  for  members  having  been  held  in  the  spring  of  1850, 
educational  men,  expecting  from  it  a  revision  of  the  school  system  of 
the  state,  circulated  petitions  and  made  zealous  efforts  to  keep  up  the 
interest  in  public  schools  which  had  been  productive  of  so  much 
good  in  1848  and  1849. 

A.  I>.  Lord's  '^Journal  of  Education^^  had  been  united,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1850,  with  Smith's  ^^  Western  School  Friend^ 
at  Cincinnati.  M.  Hazcn  White,  who  had  edited  the  ^^Friend  "  for  sev- 
eral years,  retired,  and  A.  D.  Lord,  H.  II.  Barney,  C.  Knowlton,  and 
Joseph  Ray,  were  employed  to  conduct  it.  It  was  an  interesting  and 
efficient  ori^  in  of  school  reform. 

Samuel  Galloway  had  been  succeeded,  in  the  secretary  of  state's 
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office,  by  Henry  W.  King,  an  active  friend  of  the  common  school 
cause. 

Daring  1850,  educational  societies  and  teachers'  institutes  were 
maintained  in  a  larger  number  of  counties  than  had  received  the  ben- 
efits of  them  during  any  previous  year ;  and  to  the  legislature  fur 
1850-1  Mr.  King,  as  school  superintendent,  reported  favorably.  He 
gave  a  clear  revision  of  the  school  laws  of  the  state,  and  recommended 
such  legislation  as  would  embrace,  in  one  act,  the  good  features  of 
those  in  force. 

In  1849,  the  auditor  of  state,  John  Woods,  in  obedience  to  fre- 
quent inquiries,  whether  the  state  school  fund  might  not  be  increased, 
suggested  that  the  state  could,  without  inconvenience,  make  the  fund 
$300,000.  Mr.  King  pressed  this  suggestion  upon  the  legislature, 
and  the  fund  was  increased  to  the  sum  named. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  held  both  its  semi-annual  and  its 
annual  meetings  in  1850.  The  summer  meeting  was  at  Springfield, 
and  that  in  winter  at  Columbus. 

At  Springfield,  the  number  of  members  of  the  association  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  D.  Shepard- 
son,  and  J.  C.  2^hos,of  Cincinnati.  Reports  upon  important  sub- 
jects were  presented  by  experienced  teachers,  and  the  association 
resolved  that  the  constitution  of  the  state  ought  to  provide  for  a  nor- 
mal school,  and  for  a  state  superintendent 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  teachers  was  the  most  important  one 
held,  up  to  that  period,  by  the  association.  Samuel  Galloway  again 
delivered  the  opening  address.  Ira  Mayhew,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Michigan,  gave  a  public  lecture  upon  Popular  Education, 
and  very  important  discussions  were  had  upon  a  variety  of  resolu- 
tions. The  most  important  of  the  resolutions  adopted  were,  that  the 
school  laws  should  be  revised ;  that  the  law  authorizing  a  board  of 
school  commissioners  should  be  put  in  force ;  and  that  the  new  consti- 
tution should  recognize  public  education  for  all  the  youth  of  the 
state. 

The  resolution  on  the  board  of  commissioners  was  discussed  at 
greater  length  than  any  other  resolution  had  ever  been  in  the  associa- 
tion, and  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  sixty-one  to  thirty-one.  On  mo- 
tion of  H.  II.  Barney,  it  was  then  recommended  that  none  but  en- 
lightened educators  ought  to  be  appointed  to  office  in  the  board. 

Isaac  Sams,  of  Highland  county,  was  elected  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  Lorin  Andrews  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Mr.  Andrews  was  then  principal  of  the  Massillon  High  School.     He 
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reMgned  bis  post,  and  yoluntarilj  became  a  cominon  ecbool  mission- 
aiy,  witbont  assurance  of  any  reward  but  tbat  whicb  springs  from 
the  consciousness  of  well  doing.  He  issued  circulars,  appealing  for 
the  interest  and  support  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  immediately  be- 
gan a  thorough  canvass  of  the  state. 

The  constitutional  convention  assembled  in  Columbus,  May  16th, 
1850,  and  dosed  its  deliberations,  after  an  adjournment  to  Gncin* 
nati,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1851. 

Early  in  its  session,  the  subject  of  education  was  intrusted  to  a  stand* 
ing  committee,  composed  of  the  following  delegates :  Harmon  SUd- 
ger,  of  Stark ;  Otway  Curry,  of  Union ;  Samuel  Quigley,  of  Colum- 
biana ;  James  W.  Taylor,  of  Erie ;  Jacob  J.  Greene,  of  Defiance ;  A. 
G.  Brown,  of  Athens ;  and  John  A.  Smith,  of  Highland. 

On  the  5th  day  of  July  (the  fiftieth  of  the  Columbus  session,)  the 
majority  of  the  committee  made  a  report,  which  provided  for  a  state 
superintendent ;  for  the  promotion  of  moral,  intellectual,  scientific,  and 
agricultural  improvement ;  for  an  irreducible  fund ;  and  for  a  law  to 
secure  an  efficient  system  of  schools,  free  to  all  the  children  of  the  state. 

Otway  Curry  presented  a  minority  report,  differing  from  that  of 
the  majority,  chiefly,  in  three  points.  It  authorized  not  only  a  super- 
intendent, but  assistant  superintendents  of  schools ;  excluded  black 
and  mulatto  children  from  the  schools,  unless  by  common  consent ; 
and  required  a  law  for  the  support  of  normal  institutes. 

As  reported  by  James  W.  Taylor,  these  reports  were  fully  discussed 
at  the  Cincinnati  session. 

Upon  the  various  amendments  offered,  the  following  points  were 
elicited,  indicative  of  the  temper  of  the  body : — 

1.  That  it  was  inexpedient  to  limit  the  educational  bounty  of  the 
state  to  white  children,  by  any  terms  of  direct  exclusion ;  but,  how 
&r  colored  children  should  he  entitled  to  public  instruction,  was  made 
a  subject  of  unrestricted  legislative  cognizance. 

2.  Propositions  to  augment  the  state  school  fund  to  a  sum  which 
would  produce  a  revenue  of  about  a  million  of  dollars,  and  to  enjoin  a 
minimum  of  six  months*  instruction,  were  not  adopted — some  appre- 
hending that  the  people  would  not  sustain  such  forward  movements, 
while  others  believed  that  the  Ohio  school  system  would  be  even  more 
progressive  than  its  most  sanguine  advocates  in  the  convention  antici- 
pated. The  experience  of  a  few  years  has  fiilly  vindicated  the  latter 
view. 

8.  An  amendment,  directing  the  organization  of  normal  institutes, 

was  lost,  by  twenty  to  fifty-seven. 

4.  Even  the  clause  establishing,  in  express  terms,  the  office  of 
Ko.  16.— [Vou  VI.,  No.  1.—]  7. 
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superintendent  of  common  schools,  was  not  retained  in  the  final  ac- 
tion of  the  convention — the  precise  methods  of  superintendence  bdng 
left  to  legislative  discretion. 

A  bill  was  presented  to  the  last  general  assembly,  under  the  first 
constitution  (1850-1,)  which  proposed  to  print  and  distribute  books 
for  the  common  schools  at  public  expense — to  be  furnished  at  the  low- 
est possible  price  to  those  who  could  purchase  them,  and  gra- 
tuitous to  those  who  could  not  The  bill  was  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  which,  in  an  elaborate  report,  recommended  that  the 
pupils  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  asjlum  be  taught  the  art  of  printing — 
that  the  state  provide  types  and  presses,  and  that  an  uniform  system 
of  school-books  be  published,  under  the  supervision  of  the  governor  and 
the  trustees  of  the  asylum,  for  those  children,  in  the  public  schools^ 
whose  parents  were  unable  to  purchase  them.  These  recommenda- 
tions were  candidly  discussed,  but  the  general  assembly  refused  to 
embody  them  in  a  law. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  association  at  Cleveland,  in  1851, 
was  interesting  and  important  The  labors  of  the  general  agent 
(Lorin  Andrews,)  were  most  cordially  approved,  and  a  resolution  to 
sustain  him  pecuniarily,  unanimously  adopted.  At  the  same  meeting, 
resolutions  were  adopted,  declaring  that  boys  and  girls  ought  to  sit  in 
the  same  room ;  that  phonotypy  was  to  be  encouraged,  as  a  means 
of  teaching  children  to  read ;  and  that  the  legislature  ought  to  estab- 
lish one  or  more  houses  of  reformatiop  for  juvenile  offenders. 

Supported  by  the  action  of  the  Teachers'  Association,  and  encour- 
aged by  the  favorable  manner  in  which  the  people  had  received  his 
labors,  Mr.  Andrews  devoted  himself,  with  renewed  vigor,  during 
the  M\  of  1851.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  at  Colum- 
bus, in  December  of  that  year,  exhibited  the  value  of  his  efforts, 
in  the  number  of  its  members,  and  the  character  of  their  action.  It 
was  determined  to  continue  Mr.  Andrews  as  state  agent;  to  es- 
tablish a  monthly  educational  journal ;  and  to  petition  the  legislature 
for  district  school  libraries,  and  for  a  state  superintendent 

Rev.  W.  C.  Anderson,  president  of  Miami  College,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Joseph 
Ray,  of  Cincinnati,  principal  of  Woodward  School,  on  ^*  Qualifica- 
tions of  Teachers ; "  George  Willey,  of  Cleveland,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  on  ^Education^  its  Relations  to  the  Individual 
and  to  Society;  "  and  W.  D.  Snow,  of  Boston,  on  ^^ Teacher's  Profesi- 
iony    The  cojtvention  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Sandusky,  in  July,  1852. 

In  his  report  to  the  legislature  for  1851,  the  secretary  of  state  ac- 
knowledged, in  handsome  terms,  the  good  influence  of  the  State  Teach- 
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en*  Association,  by  its  semi-annual  meetings,  through  the  labors  of 
its  agent,  and  by  means  of  county  institutes  and  associations. 

Lorin  Andrews  made  an  elaborate  re|>ort,  which  the  secretary  of 
state  published,  giving  an  account  of  his  labors,  and  discussing  the 
educational  needs  with  which  he  had  been  impressed.  More  than  two 
hundred  addresses  had  been  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  association,  and  three  thousand  teachers  had 
been  assembled  in  institutes.     Mr.  Andrews  said : —      '  '^     I        "^. 

About  teventy  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  state  have  established  free  graded 
■ohools,  and  of  these  more  than  fifty  have  been  organized  within  the  past  three 
years,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  hiw  of  1849,  "  for  the  better  re^rulatiun  of  pablio 
schools  in  cities,  towns,  etc."  Although  the  unparalleled  success  which  has  attended 
the  establishment  of  union  schools  in  Ohio  is  very  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation, yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  thure  are  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  re- 
maining towns  in  the  state,  whose  educati<inal  interest  imperatively  demand  the 
Immediate  organization  of  free  graded  schools. 

During  the  past  year,  thirty  towns  have  been  visited,  and  their  citizens  have 
been  publicly  addressed  upon  the  advantages  and  economy  of  the  union  school 
system. 

Some  of  these  towns  have  already  organized  union  schools ;  and  several  others, 
it  is  believed,  will  soon  follow  their  good  example. 

There  is  a  wide-spread,  hopeful  anticipation,  extensively  prevalent  in  our  state 
•t  this  time,  of  efficient  action  in  &vor  of  education  by  the  next  general  assembly — 
the  first  to  convene  under  the  new  constitution.  Should  the  l^^lature  fiiil  to  satisfy 
these  just  expectations,  a  strong  pnUio  sentiment  will  be  grievously  outraged. 

Tn  a  large  number  of  institutes,  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  in  favor  of 
a  nx>re  thorough  supervision  of  educational  interests,  by  the  appointment  of  a  state 
superintendent,  and  four  or  more  district  superintendents.  It  is  the  undoubted 
opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  our  state,  that 
one  superintendent  can  not  do  the  great  work  which  ought  to  be  done. 

An  absolutely  neeesaary  prerequisite  to  the  permanent  and  proper  improvement 
of  the  country  schools,  is  an  enlargement  of  the  school  districts. 

The  educational  questions  before  the  people  of  Ohio,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1852,  were,  the  importance  of  union  schools;  the 
necessity  of  normal  schools ;  the  need  of  a  state  superintendent ;  the 
advantage  of  school  libraries ;  and  the  full  recognition,  by  statute,  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  property  of  the  state  should  educate  the  chil- 
dren of  the  state. 

In  his  report  for  1851,  the  secretary  of  state  had  argued  with  spirit 
the  justice  of  the  claims  made  by  the  friends  of  universal  education 
for  these  measures. 

In  his  views  the  secretary  was  supported  by  the  governor,  and 
both  these  officers  were  sustained  by  the  agent  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  and  by  the  leading  newspapers  throughout  the  state. 

The  need  of  a  state  educational  journal,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
association,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  a  normal  school,  had  been  regu- 
lar topics  of  private  and  public  discourse,  before  the  association  was 
two  years  old.  The  association  did  not  feel  strong  enough,  however, 
to  undertake  even  the  desired  journal,  until  1852. 
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A  monthly  journal,  called  the  "OAto  Teacher,*^  was  started  by 
Thomas  Raincy,  in  1851,  which  was  encouraged  by  many  leading 
educators ;  but  it  did  not  represent  generally  the  sentiment  of  the  State 
Teachers^  ^Association,  and  was  inefficient  and  short-lived. 

At  a  teachers'  institute  in  Greene  county,  it  had  been  resolved 
that  the  Teachers*  Association  ought  to  establish  a  periodical.  At  the 
annual  meeting  for  1851,  this  recommendation  was  urged  with  force, 
and  a  monthly  organ  was  determined  upon. 

Asa  D.  Lord  was  elected  resident  editor,  with  H.  H.  Barney,  of 
Cincinnati ;  M.  F.  Cowdery,  of  Sandusky ;  I.  W.  Andrews,  of  Marietta ; 
J.  C.  Zachos,  of  Dayton ;  and  Andrew  Freese,  of  Cleveland,  associate 
editors.  Members  of  the  association  j»ledged  a  list  of  twelve  hundred 
subscribers,  and  the  ^^Joumal^'  in  January,  1852,  was  commenced  with 
spirit.  It  supported  with  vigor  the  action  of  the  association,  and  had 
weighty  influence  in  the  educational  movements  of  1852  and  1853. 

Those  movements  secured  a  new  school  law.  The  first  general  as- 
sembly, elected  under  the  new  constitution,  met  at  Columbus,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  January,  1852. 

The  standing  committee  of  the  upper  legislative  branch,  to  which  the 
subject  of  "  common  schools  and  school  lands  "  was  committed,  consisted 
of  Ilarvey  Rice,  of  Cujahoga ;  George  Rex,  of  Wayne;  and  Alonzo 
Cushing,  of  Gallia.  On  the  29th  of  March,  1852,  they  reported  the 
senate  bill,  No.  94,  "  to  provide  for  the  reorganization,  supervision,  and 
maintenance  of  common  schools."  It  reached  its  second  reading 
April  1st,  after  which  it  was  committed  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  made  the  order  for  the  same  day ;  but  it  was  not  taken  up 
in  committee  until  the  13th  of  April.  Its  discussion  continued  until 
the  15th,  when  the  committee  rose,  and  the  bill,  with  various  amend- 
ments, was  tabled. 

It  was  not  again  called  up  during  the  session.  The  legislature  ad- 
journed, to  meet  in  November,  1852 ;  and,  on  the  18th  day  of  that 
month,  the  school  bill  was  called  up.  It  was  discussed  with  interest 
and  ability,  and,  on  the  24th  day  of  January,  1853,  passed  the  senate 
by  a  vote  of  twenty-two  yeas  to  two  nays. 

The  house  committee  on  common  schools  and  school  lands,  to 
whom  the  senate  bill  was  committed,  afler  a  brief  consideration  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  consisted  of  S.  Plumb,  of  Ashtabula;  C.  K. 
Ward,  of  Crawford ;  B.  11.  Alexander,  of  Preble ;  John  McClahanan, 
of  Brown ;  and  A.  C.  Ramage,  of  Belmont.  They  reported  on  the 
28th  of  February,  and  on  the  *Jih  of  March  the  discussion  of  the 
various  amendments  proposed  commenced  with  great  earnestness. 

The  prominent  features  of  the  law  introduced  by  the  house  amend- 
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ments  were,  the  provision  for  the  establishment  of  central  or  high 
schools,  as  it  now  stands  in  sections  20  and  21 ;  several  provisions  for 
joint  and  special  districts ;  that  portion  of  section  54  which  author- 
izes the  commissioner  to  re-distribute  laws ;  together  with  modifications 
for  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  funds,  and  many  verbal  amend- 
ments. 

Among  the  rejected  propositions  for  amendment  were  the  following: 
imposing  a  fine  on  parents  or  guardians  for  not  sending  children  to 
school,  at  least  three  months  in  the  year ;  to  strike  out  the  provisions 
for  school  commissioner,  for  school  libraries,  and  for  high  schools  ;  and 
to  submit  the  bill  to  a  popular  vote. 

A  third  reading  of  tlie  bill  was  in  order  on  the  5th  of  March,  and 
it  passed  by  a  vote  of  fifly-six  yeas  to  twenty  nays. 

The  house  amendments,  with  a  few  modifications,  were  accepted  by 
the  senate ;  but  the  house  had  stricken  out  a  provision,  authorizing 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  for  the  schools,  and,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Rice,  the  senate  insisted  upon  its  restoration.  A  committee  of  con- 
ference was  appointed,  and  the  senate  receded.  The  concurrence  of 
both  branches  of  the  general  assembly  was  thus  secured,  and  the  bill 
became  a  law  on  the  14th  of  March,  1853. 

As  remarked  by  James  W.  Taylor,  in  a  book  for  the  school  libra- 
ries, entitled  ''The  Ohio  School  SyatemP 

Its  coDsidentioD  hod  becD  marked  by  all  the  requ'witefl  of  fall  deliberation.  The 
rotenral  between  the  r^pilar  and  adjourned  scisions  of  the  general  assembly  had 
been  improved  by  Mr.  Rice,  the  anthor  of  the  bill,  for  a  thorough  canvass  of  pub- 
lic opinion  :  the  most  experienced  teachers  and  careful  legislaton  of  the  state  bad 
been  fumisned  with  copies,  and  their  suggestions  invited ;  and  probably  no  simi- 
lar measure  ever  engrossed  more  anxious  attention  then  did  the  well-known  sen- 
ate bill,  No.  94,  from  the  beginning  to  the  dose  of  the  session  of  1852-3.  The  re- 
pealing clause  displaced  a  bulk  of  enactments  ten  times  greater  than  the  provis- 
kms  of  the  bill,  although  the  latter  reached  sixty-nine  sections. 

The  new  law  was,  in  the  main,  a  consolidation  of  statutes  in  force ; 
and,  in  its  new  features,  no  great  educational  needs  were  recognized 
which  had  not  been  discussed  and  plead  for  by  Ohio  educators,  dur- 
ing twenty  years. 

As  described  by  11.  H.  Barney,  the  prominent  provisions  which 
were  new — improvements  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  advocated 
and  enacted  the  law — may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  state  school  tax  was  substituted  for  the  county  tax. 

2.  A  township  board  of  education,  consisting  of  a  representative 
from  each  district  (or  sub-district  in  the  language  of  the  act,)  succeed 
to  the  power  previously  vested  in  the  township  trustees. 

3.  ^  Free  education  to  all  the  youth  in  the  state,"  and  the  abolition 
of  rate  bills. 

4.  A  fund  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  yearly,  "  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
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Seth  J.  NoBTH,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  to  whose  active  influence, 
and  liberal  sabscription  is  due  the  location  and  establishment  of  the 
State  Normal  School  of  Connecticut,  when  and  where  it  was  established, 
is  deserving  of  a  record  in  our  pages,  as  one  of  the  princnpal  bene- 
factors of  education. 

Mr.  North  was  the  second  son  of  James  North.  He  was  bom,  in 
that  part  of  the  town  of  Berlin  which  is  within  the  present  limits  of 
the  village  of  New  Britain,  August  13,  1779.  His  &ther  was  a 
highly  intelligent  and  respectable  mechanic,  and  was  repeatedly  called 
by  his  townsmen  to  represent  them  in  the  state  legislature.  He  was 
by  trade  a  blacksmith,  and  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  trained  to 
the  same  occupation.  At  an  early  age  he  manifested  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  skill  and  tact  in  mechanical  pursuits,  which  betokened 
his  future  success.  His  mind  was  active  and  enterprising,  and  his 
judgment  clear  and  sound.  With  only  the  ordinary  advantages  of 
education  of  boys  in  country  villages,  of  that  day,  he  managed  to 
become  a  well-informed  man,  on  most  subjects  of  general  interest 
Soon  after  he  ^as  twenty  years  of  age,  he  opened  a  blacksmith  shop 
on  his  own  account,  about  half  a  mile  from  his  father's,  and  soon 
commenced  building  a  house,  for  which  he  provided  an  additional 
occupant  in  the  person  of  Miss  Stanley,  a  daughter  of  Col.  Gad  Stan- 
ley, of  revolutionary  memory,  whom  he  married,  when  the  house  was 
finished.  Such  was  his  activity  and  energy,  in  his  business,  that  he 
told  a  friend  afterward,  that  ^  he  made  enough  money  in  his  shop, 
while  his  house  was  building,  to  pay  for  it"  He  had,  while  in  his 
father's  shop,  given  some  attention  to  working  in  brass,  and,  after  his 
marriage,  he  made  up  a  quantity  of  brass  harness-buckles,  packed 
them  in  saddle-bags,  and  rode  to  Albany,  and  sold  them.  Encour- 
aged by  his  success,  he  soon  after  commenced  manufacturing  brass 
andirons,  shovel  and  tongs,  sleigh-bells,  and  other  articles  of  brass. 
Possessing  much  business  shrewdness  and  tact,  whatever  he  put  his 
hands  to,  prospered.  While  prosecuting  this  business  successfully,  he 
also  took  an  interest  in  the  business  of  making  iron  buckles,  hooks  and 
eyes,  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  in  a  large  knitting  factory,  and 
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eloquent  address  at  the  Barritt  Festival,  where  he  allades  to  him  as  '^  one 
who,  first  in  means — gained  by  his  own  enlightened  enterprise — ^is 
ever  first  in  generous  impulses  and  in  liberal  beneficence  to  his  fellow- 
citizens.  The  magnetic  needle,*'  Professor  Andrews  continued,  "  sel- 
dom indicates  the  true  meridian,  and  even  the  polar  star  wheels  in 
its  daily  course,  and  circles  around  the  earth's  true  pole ;  but,  though 
the  needle  has  its  variations,  and  the  mariner  on  the  ocean,  and  the 
traveler  on  the  trackless  desert,  may  often  hesitate  in  regard  to  their 
proper  course,  we  are  never  at  a  loss  when  seeking  to  find  the 
true  Norths  ''Those  of  us,"  says  an  eminent  business  man  of 
the  village,  who  is  walking  in  Major  North's  footsteps,  ^  who  were  in 
active  business,  had  the  ipost  implicit  fiEiith  in  his  judgment,  and 
were  ready  at  all  times  to  follow  where  he  led.  He  made  the  village ; 
he  was  the  first  manufacturer ;  he  assisted,  directly  and  indirectly, 
nearly  all  others,  for  twenty-five  years ;  he  was  the  largest  benefactor 
of  schools,  churches,  libraries,  railroads,  <fec.  He  has  left  his  impress 
on  all  things  here ;  his  monument  is  before  us  in  all  we  see." 

He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  establishment  of  railroad  communi- 
cation between  the  village  and  the  cities  of  the  state ;  did  not  forget 
the  ''  Water  Works,"  but  projected  the  purchase  and  daming  up  of 
Shuttle  Meadow  as  a  hutinesi  enterprise^  which  was  afterward  made 
available  in  bringing  a  constant  supply  of  pure  water  to  every  house- 
hold ;  and  every  where  exhibited  those  wide,  comprehensive,  and  liberal 
views,  which  make  his  memory  blessed. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  such  a  man  was  a  religious  man.  For 
such  a  broad,  generous,  comprehensive  nature  as  his,  religion  was  a 
necessity.  He  was  not  a  bigot,  not  perhaps  as  outwardly  zealous  a 
professor  as  some ;  but  his  religious  principles  pervaded  his  whole  life 
and  conduct,  and  elevated,  refined,  and  liberalized  his  entire  charac- 
ter ;  and  when  he  came,  after  a  well-spent  life,  to  lie  down  upon  the 
bed  of  death,  it  was  with  calmness  and  peaceful  trust, 

**  Like  oiM  who  wr&pi  tlie  drapeiy  of  hieeoueh 
About  him,  and  Ilea  down  to  pleaaant  dreuui " 

Major  North  died  on  the  10th  of  March,  1851,  aged  seventy-one 
years.  An  excellent  portrait,  by  Mr.  James  L.  Sawyer,  who  was 
engaged  for  this  purpose  by  a  vote  of  the  Directors  of  the  New 
Britain  Educational  Fund  Company,  hangs  in  the  principal  room  of 
the  Normal  School,  called  after  its  most  liberal  benefactor.  North 
Hall. 
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memoir  was  by  no  means  neglected,  though  it  could  not  well  take 
that  regular  form  which  more  settled  residence  promotes. 

From  his  ninth  till  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  chiefly,  as  a  private  pu- 
pil, under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  William  Craven,  a  kinsman  of 
his  mother,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England.  During  the 
five  years  spent  in  Quebec,  he  attended  the  classical  and  English 
school  of  Mr.  Collier,  and  subsequently  that  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Doyle, 
both  good  scholars  and  teachers  of  the  old  class.  One  of  the  next 
three  years,  in  Ireland,  was  devoled  to  study  under  the  Rev.  James 
Thompson,  a  presbyterian  divine,  who,  at  Fort  Henry,  in  the  County 
of  Cavan,  took  a  limited  number  of  pupils,  as  boarders;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  two  were  spent,  as  an  irregular  student,  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  his  family, 
who  always  designed  returning  to  the  United  States,  he  did  not  enter 
the  college  as  a  regular  student ;  but,  by  means  of  the  ability,  kind- 
ness, and  constant  attention  of  his  tutor,  John  McEffer,  A.  M.,  who 
was  also  a  Scholar  on  the  foundation  of  that  well  known  institution, 
he  profited  as  much,  probably,  as  if  he  had  been  matriculated. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education, 
and  those  sciences  usually  considered  part  of  it,  he  thus  acquired  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  considerable  ao- 
qusuntance  with  the  Greek,  and  the  rudiments  of  German.  But  the 
wandering  life  he  had  been  made  to  lead,  though  it  prevented  that 
finished  regularity  of  training,  so  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  de- 
grees and  of  high  collegiate  standing,  conferred  qualities  of  perhaps 
equal  value : — an  enlarged  view  of  the  world,  and  those  habits  of  self- 
reliance,  which  are  greatly  promoted  by  independence  from  local 
feelings  and  attachments,  became,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  his  education. 
In  most  cases,  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  these  traits  does  not  occur 
till  after  the  turn  of  thought,  and  the  habits  which  constitute  char- 
acter, have  become  fixed ;  and  thus,  it  may  be,  that  it  fails  to  make 
its  due  impression.  This  may  be  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  those 
who  are  of  an  excitable  and  easily  impressible  disposition.  In  his 
case,  however,  the  course  of  culture  directed  by  providence  seems  not 
to  have  been  in  discord  with  the  character  of  its  subject  For,  though 
undoubtedly  much  more  might  have  been  acquired,  even  in  the  ir- 
regular course  described,  yet  little  that  is  now  perceived  to  be  injuri- 
ous was  thus  impressed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  graduate  of  this 
broken  and  varying  course  of  culture  has  often  been  heard  to  say,  that, 
whatever  of  self-reliance,  of  directness  of  purpose,  and  of  power  to 
foresee  distant  results  cleared  from  the  mists  of  the  present,  he  may 
possess,  has  been  mainly  conferred  by  the  accidents  and  peculiarities 
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the  bar,  he  became  somewhat  prominent  in  politics,  and  was  elected, 
in  October,  1831,  one  of  the  six  members  from  Lancaster  county,  in 
the  house  of  representatives  of  the  state,  and  was  re-elected  in  1832. 
While  in  the  legislature,  he  was  mainly  remarkable  for  regular  at- 
tendance and  attention  to  the  business  of  the  house,  and  for  un- 
swerving adherence  to  the  principles  and  measures  he  approved. 
Though  he  did  not  often  take  part  in  debate,  or  speak  at  great  length, 
he  had  as  much  influence  as  probably  belonged  to  his  years  and 
qualifications;  but,  being  of  a  party  far  in  the  minority,  and  very 
unpalatable  to  the  ruling  powers,  he  did  not  figure  on  any  important 
committee,  or  obtain  any  other  chance  of  distinction.  When  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged  became  successful,  however,  by  the 
election  of  Joseph  Ritner  to  the  office  of  governor,  in  1835,  Mr.  Bur- 
rowes  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  the  com- 
monwealth, the  chief  office  in  the  gift  of  the  executive.  He  was  then 
in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  station  in  December,  1835.  At  this  point  began  his  first  connec- 
tion with  the  educational  interests  of  the  state,  and,  as  he  has  often 
been  heard  frankly  to  say,  his  first  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

At  that  time,  the  governor,  under  the  existing  constitution,  ap- 
pointed all  the  executive  officers  of  the  state,  except  county  sheriflls, 
coroners,  commissioners,  and  auditors,  and  township  constables,  super- 
visors, and  assessors.  All  the  rest, — from  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  notary  public,  from  the  secretary 
of  thi  commonwealth  to  a  clerk  of  the  lowest  county  court, — were  at 
his  disposal.  He  also  had  the  control  of  the  immense  system  of  pub- 
lic works  in  which  the  state  was  then  engaged,  and  the  responsibility, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  equally  immense  debt  growing  up  to  pay 
for  it.  All  this  rendered  the  office  very  different  from  what  it  now  is, — 
when  every  public  officer,  except  that  of  secretary  of  state,  attorney- 
general,  a  few  notaries  public  and  inspectors  of  articles  of  produce, 
are  elected  by  the  people,  and  when  the  care  and  control  of  the  pub- 
lic works  is  otherwise  disposed  of. 

As  confidential  friend  and  official  adviser  of  the  governor,  a  por- 
tion of  the  burthen  of  this  large  power  and  patronage  devolved,  of 
course,  upon  the  secretary ;  while,  as  executive  agent  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  all  the  details,  and  a  great  part  of  the  labor  also,  fell  upon 
him.  Mr.  Burrowes  has  been  heard  to  say,  that,  in  the  confidence  of 
youth  and  the  ardor  of  an  active  politician,  he  felt  little  hesitation  as 
to  his  own  ability  to  acquit  himself  creditably  of  this  duty ;  but  that 
when,  for  the  first  time,  he  realized  the  vast  importance  of  the  edu- 
cational portion  of  his  responsibility,  he  was  almost  deterred  from 
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assuming  it  Sustained,  however,  as  he  was,  bj  the  noble  determina- 
tion of  Governor  Ritoer,  to  uphold  the  newlj-created  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  at  every  risk,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  there 
vas,  within  the  reach  of  selection,  no  one  who  possessed  the  requisite 
information  and  experience,  he  determined  to  remain  at  the  post  as 
one  of  duty,  and  to  prepare  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  powers,  for 
its  proper  administration. 

The  field  of  this  new  and  unexpected  labor  requires  a  brief  description. 

The  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  enjoined,  that  ''the  legislature 
shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  provide  by  law  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  throughout  the  state,  in  such  manner  that  the 
poor  may  be  taught  pratis.^ 

The  law  in  force,  previous  to  1834,  for  carrying  this  provision  into 
effect,  was  that  of  1809,  which,  in  two  short  sections,  provided  for 
an  enumeration,  by  the  assessors,  of  all  children  in  their  respective 
townships,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years,  ''whose  parents 
are  unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling ;  ^  and  for  the  payment,  by  the 
county,  to  the  teachers  of  such  private  schools  as  received  them,  of 
the  expense  of  teaching  such  poor  children.  The  number  of  poor 
children  thus  taught  in  forty-nine  of  the  fifty-two  counties,  in  1832,  was 
1*7,467 ;  and  the  cost  of  their  instruction  was  $48,466.25. 

This  was  the  only  general  law  in  force  and  operation ;  there  was,  it 
is  true,  an  act,  passed  in  1824,  providing  for  a  more  general  and  lib- 
eral system  of  education  ;  but,  as  its  acceptance  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  each  district,  and  as  no  organized  efforts  were  made,  or  in- 
ducements offered,  by  the  state,  in  the  way  of  appropriation,  it  went 
into  very  limited  operation. 

Frequent  attempts  to  establish  a  general  common  school  system 
had  been  made,  from  1*790  to  1834,  but  they  all  failed.  It  was 
found  that  one  chief  cause  was  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the  friends 
of  the  project  to  agree  on  the  form  and  details  of  the  contemplated 
system.  In  the  session  of  1833-4,  the  unusual  but  effectual  policy 
was  adopted,  of  resolving  to  pass  whatever  bill  might  be  reported  by 
the  committee  of  education,  leaving  the  perfection  of  its  details  to 
amendment,  by  succeeding  legislatures.  Unfortunately  the  chairman 
of  the  senate  committee  (Mr.  Samuel  Breck,  of  Philadelphia,)  had 
little  experience  in  educational  matters,  and  less  in  the  draughting  of 
laws;  and  thus  the  act  of  1834,  though  it  founded  the  common 
school  system,  can  not  be  said  to  have  put  it  into  operation. 

This  first  common  school  law  was  approved,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1834,  by  Gov.  George  Wolf^  to  whose  broad-minded  sagacity,  stead- 
Cut  perseverance,  and  great  infiuence  with  the  dominant  political  par 
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tj,  it  may  be  said  to  owe  its  existenoe.  It  was  so  defective,  however, 
as  to' require  amendment  by  the  legislature,  at  the  very  next  session ; 
and  even  then  it  was  found  to  be  almost  inoperative. 

With  all  its  defects,  it  nevertheless  contained  and  permanently  es- 
tablished, the  three  great  elements  of  strength  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system.  These  are,  1.  The  entire  support.of  the  schools  by  public 
means  (taxation  and  state  appropriation,)  without  any  charge  to  pa- 
rents for  tuition,  in  proportion  to  the  children  sent;  2.  Large  dis- 
tricts,—each  township  in  the  county,  or  ward  of  a  city  or  town,  con- 
stituting one,  and  each  containing  an  average  of  about  seven  schools ; 
3.  The  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  local  administration  by  one 
board  of  six  directors  in  each  district,  elected  by  the  people  and  re- 
sponsible to  them. 

The  defects  of  the  first  laws  were  chiefly  in  administrative  details ; 
and,  being  long  since  remedied,  they  need  not  now  be  specified.  It 
may  be  remarked,  in  this  connection,  that  though  the  amendment  of 
the  system  has  been  slow,  yet  that  no  step  in  advance  has  ever  yet 
been  retrograded ;  and  thus  the  same  caution,  which  prevented  hasty 
action,  has  also  avoided  essential  errors. 

James  Findlay,  of  Westmoreland  county,  a  son  of  Ex-Governor 
Findlay,  was  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  and  ex-officio  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools,  from  the  enactment  of  the  first  law  till 
the  accession  of  Governor  Ritncr,  a  period  of  about  eighteen  months, 
lie  was  a  gentleman  of  fine  talents,  high  standing  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  well  qualified  for  the  general  duties  of  the  ofiSce  of  secre- 
tary. But  he  was  neither  of  that  ardent  temperament  nor  thoM 
laborious  habits,  which  were  indispensable  to  the  successful  organiza- 
tion of  a  new,  complicated,  and,  withal,  unpopular  system.  Hence, 
what  with  the  imperfection  of  the  law  itself,  a  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  its  chief  executive  officer,  and  the  opposition  of  the  people, 
the  common  school  enterprise  had  little  of  progress  to  report,  previous 
to  1836. 

Mr.  Findlay's  first  annual  report  to  the  legislature,  dated  March 
2d,  1835,  was  a  mere  announcement,  in  two  pages  of  print,  that  cer- 
tain formal  acts  under  the  law  had  been  performed,  and  certain  re- 
turns from  the  counties  received. 

nis  second  annual  report  (which  was  really  in  anticipation  of  the 
regular  period,  and  should  not  have  been  made  up  till  the  following 
spring,)  was  dated  on  the  5th  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  and  is 
little  more  full  or  satisfactory  than  the  first.  It  comprised,  in  three 
and  a  half  pages,  but  one  suggestion  of  important  change  in  the  law,— 
that  of  providing  for  a  more  eflfectual  official  visitation  of  the  schools. 
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Its  statistics  show  tbat  ninety-three  of  the  nine  hundred  and  seven 
districts  (townships,  wards,  or  boroughs,)  in  the  state  then  had  the 
common  school  in  operation,  with  451  schools,  471  teachers,  and  19,- 
864  scholars ;  that  these  schools  had  been  kept  open  three  and  a 
half  months  in  the  year ;  and  that  the  aggregate  sum  paid  to  teach- 
ers was  $25,007. 

Such  was  the  law,  and  such  the  narrow  foundation,  of  the  present 
common  school  system  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Burrowes  at  once  set  himself  at  work  to  comprehend  the  sys- 
tem, so  far  as  developed,  in  its  weakness  as  well  as  its  strength.  This 
labor,  together  with  that  of  the  correspondence  and  other  writing 
connected  with  the  system,  was  mostly  performed  at  his  own  residence, 
and  chiefly  late  at  nighty — the  hours  of  daylight  being  all  occupied 
by  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  secretary's  office. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  was  given  to  the  legislature  in  a  re- 
port, supplementary  to  the  last  report  of  his  predecessor,  and  dated 
February  19th,  1836. 

Assuming  that  the  existing  school  laws  would  be  "revised  and 
rendered  more  intelligible  during  the  present  session,"  he  very  explic- 
itly recommended  several  amendments, — after  giving  the  statistical 
results  since  the  date  of  the  last  report. 

The  first  was :  That  the  people  of  each  district  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity of  discontinuing  the  common  school  system,  if  they  desire  to 
do  so,  after  a  fair  trial  of  its  merits ;  which  was  tlms  advocated : — 

In  deyising  "  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  common  school  system,^^  the 
nperintendent  is  guided  by  a  very  simple  rule,  viz.,  to  adapt  the  system,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  to  the  withes  as  well  as  the  wanU  of  the  people.  No  project,  how- 
ever beneficial  may  be  its  anticipated  operation,  should  be  forced  upon  the  oom- 
mnnity  by  other  inducements  than  those  arising  from  its  own  merits  ;  nor,  when 
ooce  accepted  by  them,  should  it  be  out  of  their  power  to  free  themselves  from  it, 
if  fi>und  unproductive  of  the  desired  advantages.  While  the  truth  of  these  re- 
publican  principles  is  admitted,  it  is  also  certain  that,  inasmuch  as  any  system 
perfectly  fitted  to  the  wants  of  society  can  not  long  remain  unpopular,  there  can 
be  no  danger  in  giving  to  the  people  interested  an  opportunity,  at  stated  periods, 
of  rejecting  or  retaining  it.  The  contrary  practice  can  only  produce  evil,  as  it 
may  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  general  spread  and  adoption  of  a  system, 
intrinsically  bi-nefioial.  The  human  mind  is,  happily  for  free  government,  so  con- 
stituted, as  to  view  with  jealousy  even  a  good  project,  when  seconded  by  force  of 
any  kind. 

Ko  means  of  correcting  this  evil  have  occurred  to  the  superintendent  so  effi- 
cient, so  just,  or  simple,  as  that  of  making  it  the  duty  of  the  proper  officers  to 
submit  the  question,  onco  in  three  years,  to  the  citizens  of  each  district,  whether 
the  system  shall  be  continued  in  operation  or  not.  No  8}'8tem  really  good  need 
fear  this  test.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  its  periodical  defeat,  the  friends  of  the 
system  would  be  more  active  in  its  behalf;  and  even  its  enemies,  and  those  neu- 
tral on  the  question,  would  not  object  to  a  mere  experiment  of  its  ntility.  From 
tnch  a  test  no  system  really  bad  should  be  shielded. 

In  accordance  with  these  suggestions,  this  feature  was  incorporated 
into  the  revised  school  act  of  1836,  and  was  continued  UU  1849.     In 
Nq.  le^VoL.  VL,  No.  1.]— a 
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the  interval,  its  soothing  and  practical  operation  had  been  so  sncceas- 
ful,  that,  in  the  last  named  year,  the  common  school  system  was,  by 
the  legislature,  enacted  into  absolute  operation  in  every  district  in  the 
state,  with  scarcely  a  murmur  of  complaint  from  any  quarter. 

The  second  amendment  recommended  was :  The  restriction  of  the 
benefits  of  the  schools  to  the  children  of  the  state,  and  of  its  instruc- 
tions to  the  rudimental  and  indispensable  branches ;  in  support  of 
which  the  following  views  were  presented : — 

The  system  sbould  not  only  be  adapted  to  the  well-informed  wishes,  bnt  to  the 
real  wants,  of  the  people.  That  is,  it  should  be  confined  to  its  legitimate  object. 
Ail  admit  that  the  true  end  to  be  accomplished  by  a  common  school  system  of 
education,  is  the  instruction,  in  the  same  sehools  and  in  the  elements  of  a  sonnd 
business  education  (which  are  reading,  writin^r,  and  arithmetic,)  of  all  the  eAt'f- 
dren  of  the  commonwealth,  of  every  class.  This  is  a  great,  a  noble  object ;  but 
to  accomplish  it,  the  system  should  be  rigorously  restrained  to  that  object.  The 
laws  now  in  force  are  deficient  in  this  respect.  No  restriction  is  to  be  found  in 
them  as  to  the  branches  to  be  taught ;  nor,  according  to  the  construction  of  the 
former  superintendent,  is  there  any  limit  to  the  age  of  the  children  admissable 
into  the  schools.  Agreeably  to  that  construction  (which,  whether  it  be  correct  or 
not,  the  present  superintendent  has  not  thought  proper  to  distorb,)  aU  perMoa 
under  twenty -one  years  of  age  must  be  received. 

Both  these  defects  of  the  present  laws,  viz.,  as  to  the  age  of  the  pupil  and  the 
branches  to  be  taught,  have  produced  much  evil  to  the  system,  and  most  continue 
to  injure  it.  An  instance,  which  occurred  under  the  superintendent's  own  observ- 
ation, will  b(>tter  illustrate  the  evil  alluded  to  than  a  long  argument.  A  young 
man,  nearly  but  not  quite  twenty-one  years  of  age,  in  good  eireumttaneee^  at- 
tended a  common  school  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  science  of  eurveying, 
and  actually  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  the  teacher  in  pursuing  that  study,  at 
a  time  that  there  was  scarcely  standing-room  in  the  school,  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  children  who  applied  for  instruction,  bnt  who,  of  course,  to  accommo- 
date Atm,  were  to  a  certain  extent  neglected.  Cases  of  a  similar  character  are 
known  not  to  be  of  rare  occurrence. 

To  meet  this  defect,  it  is  suggested  that  tlie  legislature  provide,  that  no  child 
shall  be  admissable  into  a  public  school  unUl  the  age,  aay  of  five  yean,  nor  shall 
continue  longer  than  the  age,  say  of  fifteen.  Cases  may  arise  in  which  this  re- 
striction might  produce  hardship  ;  to  obviate  this,  power  should  be  given  to  the 
directors  to  suspend  this  restriction,  when  they  deem  it  necessary.  In  ordinary 
cases,  however,  the  restriction  could  produce  no  evil.  There  is  sufficient  time 
between  the  age  of  five  and  fifteen  for  the  acquisition  of  the  rudiments  of  a  com- 
mon business  education.  At  the  latter  age  young  persons,  intended  for  the  pur- 
suit of  laborious  occupations,  are  generally  taken  from  echool,  while  those  des- 
tined for  professions  or  commerce  should  then  bo  transferred  to  schools  of  a  more 
advanced  grade. 

To  complete  the  remedy,  it  is  recommended  that  the  legislature  designate,  or 
cause  to  be  designated,  the  branches  which  shall  be  taught  in  the  primary  com- 
mon schools,  and  that  no  schools  of  a  higher  grade  be  established,  at  the  public 
expense,  by  the  directors  of  any  district,  unless  surplus  funds  shall  remain  in  their 
hands,  after  provid'mg  for  the  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  primary 
schools  for  the  education  of  all  children  in  their  district 

111  these  days  of  graded  schools  and  of  the  admitted  sufficiency  of 
the  common  school  to  afibrd  instruction  in  the  higher  branches,  these 
opinions  may  appear  strange.  But,  reviewed  in  the  light  of  those 
early  times,  and  under  the  cloud  of  opposition  then  lowering,  the 
wisdom  of  neither  overtasking  the  eneigies  of  the  new  system,  nor 
the  patienoe  of  the  people,  is  still  apparent    These  provisions  were 
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not  incorporated  into  the  act  of  1836,  except  to  the  extent  of  exclud- 
ing children  under  four  years  of  age  from  the  schools.  But,  after  a 
long  interval,  the  duty  of  first  providing  for  instruction  in  the  rudi- 
mental  branches,  was  recognized  by  the  act  of  1854,  which  enjoins 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  teaching  of  "  orthograpliy,  read- 
ing, writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic, '^  in  every 
district^  as  indispensable ;  and  then  that  of  such  other  branches  as 
the  **  directors  or  controllers  may  require."  And  perhaps  to  this  day 
more  departure  from  the  true  object  of  the  common  system  is  made, 
and  more  injury  infiicted  on  the  rising  generation,  by  neglect  of 
thorough  training  in  the  primary  branches,  and  by  forcing  unpre- 
pared pupils  into  the  higher  studies,  than  by  any  other  error  in  the 
schools. 

The  professional  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  was  the 
last  important  subject  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  in 
this  report  The  full  importance  of  the  point  seems  to  have  been 
felt,  though  the  means  indicated  are  not  such  as  more  matured  judg- 
ment has  finally  adopted.  The  idea,  however,  discoverable  in  all  his 
official  writings, — that  the  existing  generation  of  teachers  were  to  be 
improved,  and  were  to  form  the  chief  reliance  of  the  system, — is  plainly 
expressed.     This  branch  of  the  report  is  as  follows : — 

Many  persons,  it  b  known,  believe  it  impoBBible  so  to  organize  the  common 
school  system,  that  the  children  of  all  classes  shall  receive  the  rudiments  of  their 
education  in  its  schools.  Bat,  if  fairly  examined,  this  belief  will  be  found 
to  be  based  in  error.  Ttie  low  reputation  of  common  schools,  which  is  the  only 
reason  why  they  are  not  resorted  to  by  those  who  can  afford  better,  is  not  owing 
to  the  9y»tem,  but  to  the  teachers^  employed  to  carry  it  into  effect.  These  are 
generally,  to  a  certain  extent,  ill-qualified,  worse  paid,  and  not  at  all  held  in  that 
estimation  which  those  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  formation  of  the  minds  of  youth 
■0  eminently  deserve.  While  such  a  state  of  things  exists,  the  common  school 
tjrstem,  without  producing  any  real  good  to  the  community,  will  prove  a  battle- 
ground for  conflicting  feelings  and  interests,  and  will  sink  into  a  mere  pauper 
system.  It  will  be  neglected  by  those  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  give  it  efficiency, 
despised  by  those  at  whose  expense  it  is  chiefly  sustained,  and  hated  by  those 
whose  hopes  it  has  disappointed. 

Teachers  then, — well-qualified,  well-paid,  respected,  profetsional  teachers, — 
are  the  chief  want  of  the  system, — ^that  want  its  main  defect. 

At  first  view,  it  might  seem  as  if  the  supplying  of  this  defect  must  be  the 
work  of  time, — long  time.  But,  in  reality,  such  is  not  the  case.  In  three  years 
ttom  the  passage  of  a  proper  act  on  the  subject,  the  whole  business  of  common 
school  t(*aching  might  be  regenerated  in  Pennsylvania. 

Hie  great  error  on  this  point  has,  heretofore,  been  this :  no  one  was  supposed 
to  be  a  proper  teacher  of  the  rudiments  of  learning,  unless  he  possessed  a  great 
store  of  it  himsL'If.  The  quantity  of  his  knowledge  was  looked  to,  without  any 
reference  to  its  quality^  or  to  the  much  more  essential  question  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  imparting  it.  Henoe,  it  has  happened,  that  under-grad nates,  pursuing 
their  collegiate  education, — graduatos,and  others,  studying  for  professions, — and,  in 
fiKt,  most  persons  endeavoring  to  rise  in  the  world  by  their  mental  exertions,  have 
made  the  common  school  their  means  of  support,  till  something  better  pn^sented. 
By  these  remarks,  it  »  not  intended  to  oast  any  reproach  upon  persons  who  have 
thus  hHjjk  up  the  business  of  teaching.  It  is  admitted,  that  the  common  school  is 
die  step  by  which  many  a  distinguished  man  has  raised  himself  to  fiime  \  but 
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it  ig  also  asserted,  that  sooh  men  are  not  generally  remembered  as  the  most 
useful  school  masters. 

Teaching  should  be  a  profession, — the  business  of  a  life, — and  should  be  pre- 
pared for,  uud  paid  for,  accordingly.  Tlie  preparation  for  it  is  not  a  matter  of  mnch 
difficulty.  The  amount  of  information  necessjiry  is  not  great.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  those  men,  now  d nidging  in  the  lowest  walks  of  the  profession,  have,  or 
soon  might  have,  sufficient  learning.  Thousands  of  others,  around  us,  possessing 
a  common  education,  and  who  would  be  willing  to  embark  in  the  businfss  of 
teaching,  if  properly  remunerated,  and  if  their  services  were  duly  appreciated, 
are,  in  this  ))oint  of  view,  qualified.  All  that  these  persons  require,  to  become 
most  able  and  useful  instructors,  is,  themselvet  to  be  taught  the.  art  of  teaching. 

This  art  consists  in  the  selection  of  proper  school-books,  the  methodical  classi- 
fication of  scholars,  the  adoption  of  plain  and  efficient  school-room  rules  of  dis- 
cipline, and  the  knowledge  and  adoption  of  the  numerous  helps  to  instruction 
which  the  lost  few  years  have  brought  to  the  teacher*s  assistance. 

The  acquisition  of  the  art  of  teaching,  it  was  said,  is  not  a  matter  of  much 
difficulty.  One  year,  or  six  months,  or  even  three  months,  spent  by  a  person 
of  common  acquirements,  in  an  institution  for  the  preparation  of  common  school 
teachers^  under  well-qualified  professora,  would  work  wonders. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  two  such 
institutions,  one  in  each  end  of  the  state,  under  the  care  of  two  of  the  colleges 
DOW  in  operation,  would  soon  produce  a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. A  new,  most  useful,  most  respectable  and  permanent  profession,  would  bo 
created,  and  the  common  school  system  bo  put  on  a  footing  which  nothing  could 
shake.    Such  an  appropriation  is  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  recommended. 

Nothing  was  done  by  the  legislature  at  that  session,  nor  till  the 
year  1857,  fur  the  professional  training  of  the  teachers  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  Mr.  Burrowes  has  of  late  years  said,  that  the  delay  may  have 
been  less  injurious  than  the  probable  errors  in  the  foundation  and 
management  of  state  normal  schools, — had  such  institutions  been 
resorted  to, — would  have  been. 

The  suggestion,  as  to  the  necessity  of  revising  the  school  law,  was 
promptly  complied  with,  by  the  legislature.  Dr.  George  Smith,  of 
Delaware  county,  was  then  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education, 
in  the  senate.  This  intelligent  and  true  friend  of  popular  education, 
draughted  the  act  of  June  13th,  1836,  and  carried  it  through  both 
houses.  In  the  details  of  that  act,  which,  with  slight  modification 
on  several  occasions,  continued  to  be  the  school  law  of  the  state  till 
1840,  Mr.  Burrowes  was,  of  course,  consulted.  Several  of  its  main 
features  he  suggested,  and  most  of  them  he  approved. 

This  law  was,  at  least,  intelligible  in  its  phraseology,  and  simple 
and  systematic  in  its  details.  Though  deficient  in  several  of  the 
essentials  for  the  effective  working  of  a  perfect  system,  yet  it  was  a 
large  and  important  step  in  advance ; — perhaps  fully  as  great  as  could 
be  expected,  at  the  time  and  under  existing  circumstances.  Armed 
with  its  powers,  and  aided  by  its  provisions,  the  chief  officer  of  the 
system  at  once  began  to  render  it  efBcient. 

He  published  the  law,  in  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  with 
explanations  and  instructions  for  its  operation,  and  forms  for  all  the 
official  acts  and  documents  of  directors.     These  were  forwarded  to 
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every  director  in  the  state ;  and  tbey  have,  ever  since,  continued  to  be 
the  basis  of  a  similar  publication,  periodically  issued,  by  the  school 
dejartm.nt. 

The  correspondence  of  the  department  with  district  directors, 
teachers,  and  others  interested  in  the  schools,  was  enlarged  and  sedu- 
lously attended  to,  and  every  means  taken  to  invite  that  kind  of  inter- 
course. Members  of  the  legislature,  and  other  intelligent  persons,  were 
consulted  with,  as  to  the  state  of  education  and  of  popular  feeling  in 
regard  to  it,  in  the  different  counties ;  and  as  many  schools  were 
visited  as  the  pressure  of  other  affairs  would  permit 

The  result  was,  that  his  second  report,  which  was  the  third  in  the 
annual  series,  showed  a  marked  ailvance  in  the  system.  Of  the  087 
districts  in  the  state,  742  had  accepted  the  system,  and  573  reported 
to  the  school  department;  showing  3,384  schools  in  operation,  with 
3,394  teachers,  during  a  term  of  four  months  and  nine  days  in  the 
year;  of  the  320,000  children  in  the  state,  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen  years,  150,838  had  been  in  the  schools;  and  $309,900 
had  been  received  by  the  districts,  from  all  sources,  applicable  to  the 
support  of  the  system. 

This  may  be  called  the  first  regular  report  on  education,  presented 
to  the  legislature.  It  was  comprised  in  twenty-six  printed  pages,  with 
numerous  tables;  and  was  systematic  in  its  form,  and  as  exact  in  stat- 
istical detail,  as  the  means  then  at  command  allowed,  and  very  clear 
and  decided  in  its  suggestions.  Large  extracts  would  be  desirable, 
but  room  can  only  be  made  for  a  few,  on  the  more  important  points. 

The  following  review  not  only  shows  the  minute  attention  whicli 
had  been  given  to  the  local  feelings  and  condition  of  every  part  of  the 
state,  but  exiiibits  difficulties  to  be  met  and  overcome  that  do  not  exist 
in  states  with  a  more  homogeneous  population. 

Upon  a  close  examination  of  the  progreeB  of  common  sehools  in  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  8}'stem,  the  inquirer  is  met,  and  in  a  great 
measure  discouraged,  in  the  outset,  by  results  directly  opposcdl  to  tliose  wliich  the 
some  facts,  under  ordinary  circunistauces,  would  produce.  Counties  among  the 
most  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  devoted  to  the  general  interests  of  edueation^ 
are  found  tob;.'  among  the  most  hostile  to  the  system.  Others  which,  from  their 
wealth,  density  of  population,  and  moral  character,  might  be  supposed  peculiarly 
adapted  to  its  bvneiieial  action,  are  scarcely  less  averse  than  the  class  just  mimed. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  he  advances  from  the  older  counties,  with  a  population  some- 
what of  a  homogeneous  character,  he  finds  the  system  increase  in  favor  among 
the  new  and  mixed  people  of  the  west  and  south-west ;  while  it  is  unanimously 
accepted  by  the  recent  and  thinly  inhabiteil  settlements  of  the  whole  north. 

Until  the  causes  of  these  singular  anomalies  are  fully  ascertained,  and  their 
agency  either  corrected  or  mnde  to  promote  the  common  object,  all  further 
attempt  to  amend  the  system  will  be  vain.  In  view  of  them,  one  gei»eral  remark, 
ornth^'r  principle,  presents  itself,  which  should  nfver  be  l«»t  sight  of  It  is,  that, 
10  adapting  a  system  to  the  wants  and  feeling  of  a  community  {HTsscPs'.m;  sueh 
various  conflicting  interests  and  prrjudx'cs  as  ours,  little  if  any  aid  can  be  derived 
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it  is  also  nssertccl,  that  sach  men  are  not  generally  remembered  as  the  most 
useful  school  miistcrs. 

Teaching  should  be  a  profession, — the  bnsiness  of  a  life, — and  should  be  pre- 
pared for,  and  paid  for,  accordingly.  The  preparation  for  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much 
difficulty.  The  amount  of  information  ncHiessary  is  not  great.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  those  men,  now  drudging  in  the  lowest  walks  of  the  profession,  have,  or 
soon  might  have,  sufficient  learning.  Thousands  of  others,  around  us,  po*«Be8sing 
a  common  education,  and  who  would  be  willing  to  embark  in  the  business  of 
teaching,  if  prt>perly  remunerated,  and  if  their  services  were  duly  appreciated, 
are,  in  this  )x)int  of  view,  qualified.  All  that  these  persons  require,  to  become 
most  able  and  useful  instructors,  is,  themteltes  to  be  taught  the  art  of  teaching. 

This  art  consists  in  the  selection  of  proper  school-books,  the  methodical  classi- 
iication  of  scholars,  the  adoption  of  plain  and  efficient  school-room  rules  of  dis- 
cipline, and  the  knowledge  and  adoption  of  the  numerous  helps  to  instruction 
which  the  last  few  years  have  brought  to  the  teacher's  assistance. 

The  acquisition  of  the  art  of  teaching,  it  was  said,  is  not  a  matter  of  much 
difficulty.  One  year,  or  six  months,  or  even  three  months,  spent  by  a  person 
of  common  acquirements,  in  an  institution  for  the  preparation  of  common  school 
teachers,  under  wcll-qualiBed  professors,  would  work  wonders. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  two  such 
institutions,  one  in  each  end  of  the  state,  under  the  care  of  two  of  the  colleges 
now  in  operation,  would  soon  produce  a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. A  new,  most  useful,  most  resp(K!table  and  permanent  profession,  would  l>e 
created,  and  the  common  school  system  be  put  on  a  footing  which  nothing  could 
shake.    Such  an  appropriation  is  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  recommended. 

Nothing  was  done  by  the  legislature  at  that  session,  nor  till  the 
year  1857,  for  the  professional  training  of  the  teachers  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  Mr.  Burrowes  has  of  late  years  said,  that  the  delay  may  have 
been  less  injurious  than  the  probable  errors  in  the  foundation  and 
management  of  state  normal  schools, — had  such  institutions  been 
resorted  to, — would  have  been. 

The  suggestion,  as  to  the  necessity  of  revising  the  school  law,  was 
promptly  complied  with,  by  the  legislature.  Dr.  George  Smith,  of 
Delaware  county,  was  then  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education, 
in  the  senate.  This  intelligent  and  true  friend  of  popular  education, 
draughted  the  act  of  June  13th,  1836,  and  carried  it  through  both 
houses.  In  the  details  of  that  act,  which,  with  slight  modification 
on  several  occasions,  continued  to  be  the  school  law  of  the  state  till 
1 840,  Mr.  Burrowes  was,  of  course,  consulted.  Several  of  its  main 
features  ho  suggested,  and  most  of  them  he  approved. 

This  law  was,  at  least,  intelligible  in  its  phraseology,  and  simple 
and  systematic  in  its  details.  Though  deficient  in  several  of  the 
essentials  for  the  effective  working  of  a  perfect  system,  yet  it  was  a 
large  and  important  step  in  advance ; — perhaps  fully  as  great  as  could 
be  expected,  at  the  time  and  under  existing  circumstances.  Armed 
with  its  powers,  and  aided  by  its  provisions,  the  chief  officer  of  the 
system  at  once  began  to  render  it  efficient. 

He  published  the  law,  in  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  with 
explanations  and  instructions  for  its  operation,  and  forms  for  all  the 
official  acts  and  documents  of  directors.     These  were  forwarded  to 
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every  director  in  the  state;  an.l  they  havo, erer  •:::■. r,  c.-i"'i--:-I  ::•  :^ 
the  basis  of  a  similar  publication,  periodical  y  i^^^ari.  ly  ii^z  s*.i>A. 
de;  artm  nt. 

The  correspondence  of  the  department  with  .Is<rr.<  .i:r«-..:-rs. 
teachers,  and  others  interested  in  the  scb»!>.  wa*  tr.lirj-i  ii :  t-r-ia- 
louslv  attended  to,  and  even*  niean^  taken  to  icv^lte  iuiz  Li :  x'  iivef- 
course.  Members  of  the  legislature,  and  other  :n:eir: jr.  i:  Tr: :*..:;«,  w-  •* 
consulted  with,  as  to  the  state  of  education  and  of  j<':-u.Ar  ir^^z^z  -x 
regard  to  it,  in  the  ditferent  c^^unties:  arid  as  maiy  srl.*.'.*  nfr* 
visited  as  the  pressure  of  other  adkirs  would  {.^nnl;. 

The  result  was,  t'lat  his  second  rcp«:>n,  which  wa*  :1t  iL  -:  :i  :!■» 
annual  series,  showed  a  markeil  a<ivance  in  the  M-^i^crii.  *.r  :1?  Jrz' 
districts  in  the  state,  742  ha«!  accepted  the  sviteT,.  «r.  i  .:T5  r- :•:<>-£ 
to  the  school  department;  showing  3,3!»4  ^cL■^s  i:;  oirrv-  .i.  w:-.i 
3,394  teachers,  during  a  term  of  four  month?  ard  Liar  oiy-  :-  "^ 
year ;  of  the  320,000  children  in  the  state,  Urtw-rirn  u^  i^s^  J.  f  r-s 
and  fifteen  years,  150,838  had  been  in  the  sch*;-::*:  ar.-i  *.?  'f.yA 
had  been  received  by  the  districts,  from  all  source:^^  aj  il.  ::;k.l^r  :.>  'jjs 
support  of  the  system. 

This  may  be  called  the  first  regular  report  on  e»I>a::>i,  •.-r^^j.^I 
to  the  legislature.  It  was  comprised  in  twenty-*i\  jrir.:*ri  'i-j-*-  w'rji 
numerous  tables;  and  was  systematic  in  its  form,  ani  as  tj^M  i  tuz- 
isticid  detail,  as  the  means  then  at  command  ali->wr*i.  ijli  r^^  *:jiiij 
and  decided  in  its  suggestions.  Large  extracis  w^.Ii  ••;  :■=...- 1"-.^, 
but  room  can  only  be  made  for  a  few,  on  the  more  :xT»>r»f_:  "•>::.■.» 

The  following  review  not  only  shows  the  m:L..ic  ^v^,-.-'yjz.  »1'.Ja 
had  been  given  to  the  local  feelings  and  condition  of*-  rrr  ;fv.  -/.  v>t 
stale,  but  exhibits  difficulties  to  be  met  acd  OTtrtocL*  '1^\  ',\,  x*A  -ii^*i 
in  states  with  a  more  homogeneous  popuUtion. 

U(ion  a  dote  examination  (if  the  proflirv«i  of  c«>ar&-.4  teVx/ui  l  ?  i:j»-  iir.  4^ 
with  a  view  to  the  improvi-mont  of  ihc  «)-st<.-m.  tL*  ii^^rtr  »  sr*..  v^i  j'.l  ^-^. 
meaifarc  dircouragod,  in  the  outset,  by  rv^alts  •iir•:x:^y  '^^^iw-^  v.  ;  ,1^.  %.  :.•■.-.  -.-^ 
name  faot5,  untlor  or«)inar\*  circumstauccs.  wooU  prfAoisr.  OA:.'.--t  lvj  r.-j  v«k 
iD'jRt  intcllijrfnt,  entorpriwDg.anii  di-vntrd  to  the  z-.-tAiT^  'j.>.t  ■••ji  /.  •iv^.i'A. 
are  Ciund  ti>  b.*  anions:  the  mo«it  hmtilc  to  tb-  tyrt-.n..  ^>::,-.fi  »L..;..  irrz.  -ju-y 
wealth,  density  of  p<i])ulation,  and  \w^v\  char&ctrf.  n.  L'h;  \*^.  ^—/-^m^:  >*fn'Wij 
wiapted  to  it«  b -nofioial  action,  are  Karc<.ly  1*«b  s^er^r  th^:::  :?.«^  .-.j^m  ,'»c  aiMii*f(. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  ho  advanci.'*  rnmi  th>:  o!.!.-r  c»/ur«t««.  ■»;::.  k  •^yi.Jt.*jc  mttuty 
what  of  a  homor^vncous  character,  hf  finds  the  tiv^v-m  ia^rr***:  :•  Ui  w  mickij 
the  new  and  inixid  people  of  the  wi-»t  and  5<>utL-we»t :  wK  >  jt  i»  Hit«inb'A«-| 
accepted  by  the  recent  and  thinly  inhahltvd  S'-tt!'  in-tit«  «/  i}k  «  W.?  ai-zr-V 


Until  the  causes  of  the«e  sintrulnr  anonia*i«»  Are  fii  r  wMirnbvt::  «uf  **ii*-i« 
aeency  either   corrected  or  mndc  t.)  prom'4e  th-:  it>n.wM  w-^*,  4.:   Su^.x^ 
attempt  to  amend  the  system  will  be  va"n.     In  v'u-w  tjf  r ?»««&. '.«^r*-i^-ii  r.-n»:', 
or  rath  .T  principle,  presents  its**lf,  whii-n  •ihr*u!l  n-v»r  b-  jmtt  •r'-  ^     .'   #   .  .r 
in  adapting;  a  system  to  the  wants  .ind  Un\in:rt  <4  a  »«R-.n.?>  >«k^  n-  fu 
farkiui  onflicling  intereats  and  pn  jud'ces  as  oars.  \sl^  ittsr  u»i  »;j  ^.  l 
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from  abroad.  In  otlicr  states,  having  one  languojve,  one  people,  one  origin,  and  one 
soil,  a  system  suited  to  one  district  satisfies  the  whole.  Not  so  here.  No  project, 
however  wisely  planned  or  systematically  adapted,  can  be  pronounocd  snffieieot  till 
approved  by  the  test  of  experience.  Hence  it  becomes  the  policy, — nay  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  legislature,  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  unduly  to  pn^ss  any  part  of  the 
design,  no  matter  how  theoreticjiHy  beautiful  it  may  appear,  if  it  have  been  con- 
demned in  practice ;  nor,  on  the  other,  ever  to  relinquish  a  point  once  gained  in 
favor  of  the  system,  however  far  it  may  fall  short  of  previous  calculation.  It  is 
only  by  rioting  on  and  starting  from  such  mutually  admitted  points,  that  sucoes 
can  at  all  b  >  achieved  in  any  great  enterprise. 

Commencing  at  Philadelphia,  the  place  from  which  the  settlement  of  the  state 
was  begun,  a  small  belt  of  counties,  consisting  of  Delaware,  Chester,  Montgom- 
ery, and  Bucks,  is  met,  originally  peopled  by  the  followers  of  the  great  founder  of 
our  commonwealth.  Though  the  population  of  these  counties  has  become  mixed 
with  other  classes  and  sects,  still  their  feelings,  habits,  and  institutions  are  essen- 
tially those  of  the  society  of  Friends.  From  them  they  derive  mainly  a  degree  of 
intelligence,  love  of  order,  and  opposition  to  innovation,  which  characterizes  that 
people.  From  the  same  source  also  is,  in  a  great  measure,  inherited  an  unwilling- 
ness to  receive  the  common  school  system,  which  at  first  view  is  so  unexpected 
and  disiheartening.  This  singular  result,  however,  flows  from  operating  causes 
as  highly  creditable  to  the  people  in  question,  as  they  have  been  injurious  Ut  the 
system.  It  is  known  that  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  ediication  of  all  their 
members,  both  wealthy  and  indigent,  is  only  a  part  of  that  benevolent  regulation 
which  compels  Friends  to  provide  for  and  support  their  own  poor.  Hence,  in 
every  one  of  these  counties  the  common  school  system  has  not  proved  acceptabk*, 
for  the  pliin  rciison  that  a  system  of  society  schools  is  already  in  active  operation. 
For  this  reason  also,  and  in  the  abstract  it  is  diflicult  to  gainsay  it,  their  citizens 
say  that  no  new  system  is  required  by  a  community,  who  are  already  in  possi-ssioQ 
of  one  sufficient  (or  all  their  wants.  This  disposition  is  porticipated  in  by  their 
immediate  fellow-citizens,  not  members  of  the  society,  because  they,  to  a  certain 
extent,  also  receive  the  benefits  of  the  society  schools. 

This  state  of  things  ban  been,  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  the  spread  and  improvement  of  the  system.  We  are  now  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  of  the  experiment,  and  yet,  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty -seven 
districts  in  the  four  counties  under  consideration,  of  which  one-third  adopted  the 
sy8U>m  in  1834,  little  more  than  one-half  are  now  accepting  districts; — a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  whole  number,  and  a  smaller  increase,  than  in  any  of  the  other 
great  divisions  of  the  state.  It  can  not  be  that  this  will  continue.  It  can  not  be 
that  countii>8,  so  proverbial  for  love  of  learning,  will  remain  cold  toward  a  plan, 
which,  though  it  may  not  be  actually  needed  by  them,  is  vitally  necessary  to  the 
character  and  prosperity  of  the  state,  but  can  only  be  niado  generally  useful  by  its 
uniform  adoption. 

Happily,  much  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  causes  jnst  mentioned  may  be 
removed,  by  the  operation  of  the  s<"Ction  of  the  act  of  last  June,  wliich  relates  to 
"  endowed  schools."  Institutions  of  this  description,  which  it  is  believed  embrace 
nearly  all  the  society  schools  alluded  to,  are  entitled  to  receive  their  due  propor- 
tion of  the  common  school  funds,  and  to  remain  **  under  the  direction  of  the 
regularly  appointi*d  trustees,"  who  of  course  retain  the  right  of  selecting  the 
teacher.  It  is  hoped  that  this  wise  provision  will  hereafter  bo  fully  carried  into 
practice,  and  will  obviate  all  remaining  difiiculty. 

In  this  light,  the  example  of  the  ^loravian  society,  at  Bethlehem,  is  worthy  of 
all  praise  and  imitation.  The  common  school  s}'stem  has  not  been  sacrifioed  to, 
but  ingnifted  ufjon,  the  admirable  schools  of  that  place.  Directors  under  the 
school  law  have  been  elected  to  manage  the  funds  of  the  system,  and  the  sooie^ 
schools  have  been  opened  to  all  the  youth  of  the  district.  Thus,  while  they  are 
literally  converte<l  into  common  schools,  the  efiScient  control  and  instruction  of  the 
society  are  retained. 

There  is  a  gen<;ral,  but  very  erroneous,  idea  entertained  that  the  common  school 
is  nt  war  with,  and  must  in  its  establishment  prostrate,  every  other  system.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Tlie  great  object  of  the  sj'stem  is,  to  impart 
fhe  rudiments  of  learning  to  all  the  children  of  the  state,  in  the  same  schools,  on 
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equal  terms,  and  at  the  least  ponible  ezpenw.  In  the  prosecation  of  this  glorioua 
project,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  details  of  the  system  are  unbending,  or  that 
every  other  system,  however  good,  must  disappear  before  it  This  would  be  op- 
pression, and  not  benc&ctiou.  On  the  contrary,  great  discrctionar}'  power  is  given 
to  directors,  to  adapt  the  system  to  the  circumstances  of  the  district,  always  keep- 
ing the  common  principle  in  view.  In  its  effects  the  system  should  be  made,  1 . 
To  supply  common  schools,  where  no  system  was  before  in  operation  ;  2.  To  im- 
prove and  make  common  the  defective  primary  schools  that  preceded  it ;  and,  3. 
To  aid  with  its  funds  and  render  common  the  good  schools  which  it  encounters. 
In  a  word,  its  duty  is  to  build  common  schools  where  there  are  none,  and  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  schools  already  built. 

Next  in  order,  both  of  settlement  and  locality,  though  not  more  advanced  in 
acceptance  of  the  system,  is  the  German  range  of  counties,  consisting  of  North- 
ampton, Berks,  Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Lebanon,  Lancaster,  Dauphin,  Northumber- 
land, Union,  Cumberland,  York,  Bedford.  Somerset,  and  the  new  county  of  Mon- 
roe, which  m  included  in  the  counties  of  Pike  and  Northampton.  Here  every 
thing  is  adapted  to  its  easy  and  useful  operation.  The  population  is  dense  and 
equally  spread.  The  mass  of  citizens  are  in  comfortable  circumstances.  No  pre- 
viously established  system  materially  interferes.  Here  other  diflSorlties  are  met. 
Tht'y  are,  however,  neither  insuperable,  nor  numerous,  or  of  great  magnitude, 
and  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The  chief  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  cautious 
habits  of  the  people,  who  never  engage  in  any  undertaking  until  fully  convinced 
of  Its  propriety.  Their  consequent  slowncas  to  accept  the  system,  though  a  hin- 
drance during  the  first  and  second  year,  is  now  wearing  away,  and,  in  its  place, 
that  steadfiutneas  of  purpose,  which  is  ever  the  companion  of  caution,  is  coming 
into  action,  and  will  hereafter  be  the  main  stay  of  the  schools.  Another  difficulty 
arises  from  the  difference  of  language.  The  use  of  the  German  language  pro- 
duces a  proportionate  want  of  knowledge  of  the  English,  and  a  disregard  for  edu- 
cation by  its  means.  It  also  begets  Jealousy  of  a  system  wrongly  supposed  to  be 
solely  intended  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  the  latter  tongue.  Care  has  been 
taken,  during  the  past  year,  to  correct  the  impression  that  a  German  school  can 
not  be  a  common  school.  The  result  has  been  the  removal  of  much  injurious 
prejudice  against  the  system. 

Though  cautious,  at  the  commencement,  in  receiving  the  common  school  method 
of  instruction,  the  Grerman  cotinUes  give  promise  of  soon  becoming  unanimous  in 
its  favor.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  districts,  which  make  up  this  great 
division  of  the  state,  seventy-six  accepted  the  law  in  1834,  fifty  in  IS35,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  in  1836,  showing  a  proportion  of  only  about  three-tenths, 
the  first  two  years,  but  exhibiting  a  gratifying  increase  to  about  four-sevenths,  the 
last  year. 

The  third  divkrion  of  counties,  in  the  order  of  &vor  toward  the  system,  is  com- 
posed of  Adams,  Alleghany,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Butler,  Cambria,  Center,  Clear- 
field, Columbia,  Crawford,  Erie,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Green,  Huntingdon,  Indiana, 
Juniata,  Lycoming,  Mercer,  Mifflin,  Perry,  Venango,  Washington,  and  West^- 
moreland,  stretching  generally  from  the  middle  northern  to  the  western  and 
south-western  portions  of  the  state.  They  are  occupied  by  a  mixed  population, 
made  up  of  English,  Germans,  Irish,  New  Englanders,  and  Friends.  Their  pro- 
portion of  accepting  districts,  mstead  of  being  decreased  by  the  action  of  these 
apparently  conflicting  feelings,  is  much  greater  than  in  either  of  the  classes  of 
counties  just  described.  It  forms  about  a  medium  between  those  which  are  most 
hostile  and  those  which  are  most  favorable  to  the  system,  and  seems  to  be  a  kind 
of  tacit  compromise  among  all  the  combined  feelings  that  exert  a  separate  agency 
ehewhere.  In  this  range  of  counties,  the  whole  number  of  districts  is  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one,  of  which  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  accepted  in  1834,  two 
hundred  and  forty-six  in  1835,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  in  1836 ; 
showing  a  smaller  annual  increase  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  state,  but  the 
laree  proportion  of  about  seven-eighths  as  accepting  districts  at  tlic  present  time. 

The  last  class  of  counties,  as  respects  the  acceptablity  of  the  system,  extends  along 
nearly  the  whole  northern  boundary  of  the  state.  There,  where,  from  the  spanK>- 
ness  of  population,  recent  settlement  of  the  land,  and  other  obstacles,  it  might  be 
expected  that  the  system  would  be  most  unfitted  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  we 
find  the  genial  soil  of  common  schools.     No  force  of  present  disadvantages, 
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DO  comblnatioii  of  untoward  ciromnstanoefl,  can  cause  them  to  forget  the  benefiti 
which  their  fiithers  received  IVom  the  oommon  achouls  of  New  England,  or 
compol  them  to  forego  like  bkaung  for  their  children.  Of  the  one  hundred  and 
seyenty-four  districts  which  compose  the  counties  of  Pike,  Wayne,  Susquelianna, 
Bradford,  Tioga,  Luzerne,  Potter,  McKcan,  Warren,  aud  JefTerson,  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  received  the  law  in  1834,  ninety-four  in  1835,  aud  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  in  1836.  It  appears  that  there  is  not  a  rejecting  district  in  these 
counties ;  and,  of  the  eighteen  that  were  not  represented  in  joint  meeting,  it  is  be 
lievcd  that  not  one  would  have  refused  to  accept  had  they  all  been  present  to  vote. 
This  is  the  best  argument  for  the  adoption  of  common  schools,  which  can  be 
addressed  to  other  parts  of  the  state.  That  system  must  be  beneficial  which  is 
accepted  with  full  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  effects,  and  under  such  disadvan- 
tages as  clouded  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence  among  us. 

The  results  of  the  system  are  thus  briefly  set  forth : — 

A  careful  examination  of  the  present  condition  o(  the  schools,  or  rather  of  the 
condition  of  education  in  the  state,  as  connected  with  the  rudiments  of  learning, 
proves  that  many  important  points  have  been  thus  (or  obtained  by  the  operation 
of  the  common  school  law.  These,  though  in  themselves,  and  apart  from  the  con- 
sequences  to  be  derived  from  them,  of  apparent  little  present  benefit,  when  c(mi- 
pared  with  the  labor  and  expense  of  their  attainment,  become,  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  future  welfare  of  the  sj'stem,  of  the  utmost  consequence.  Dke 
the  toil  of  clearing  away  rubbish  from  the  roek-foundaUon  of  the  future  edifice, 
the  labor  of  the  friends  of  common  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  has  heretofore  pro- 
duced for  it  little  else  than  a  firm  basis.  Such  a  basis  has,  however,  been  gained ; 
and,  when  the  superstructure  once  lifts  its  head  above  surrounding  and  opposing 
obstacles,  its  permanent  security  and  increasing  usefulness  will  amply  repay  their 
care. 

We  have  now  a  system^ — an  admitted  permanent  and  well-understood  starting 
point.  To  have  attained  this,  is  a  great  advance  to  success.  A  system  may  be 
defective,  it  may  even  be  one  whose  continuance  in  its  present  state  will  be  im- 

Srac-ticable ;  yet  if  by  general  assent  its  necessity  be  admitted,  and  its  continuance 
eroanded,  it  can  soon  be  amended  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
so  as  to  sc^curc  its  permanence  and  utility. 

We  have  novo  a  class  of  men  set  apart  to  watch  over  the  cause  of  education 
in  every  neighborhood.  They  may  not  yet  bo  qualified  for  the  trust,  but  they 
will  be.  The  eye  of  public  attention  is  open  upon  them ;  their  reputation  is  at 
stake  :  the  dearest  interests  of  themselves,  their  families,  and  of  society,  are  in- 
volved. No  temptation  exists  to  lead  them  aside  from  the  path  of  duty.  It  is  the 
equal  interest  of  all  to  sustain,  inform,  and  improve  them  for  their  noble  task.  A 
very  few  years  suffice  to  qualify  men  for  their  ordinary  avocations  of  life ;  it  will 
require  no  longer  time  to  raise  up  a  body  of  common  school  directors,  who  will  be 
the  strength  of  the  system. 

Public  scrutiny  is  fixed  upon  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  Heretofore  it 
frequently  happened,  that  the  master  who  offered  the  largest  rent  to  the  owner  of 
the  village  school-house,  became  the  molder  o(  the  character  of  its  next  genera- 
tion«  without  reference  to  his  qualifications.  Now,  though  unqualified  teachers  are 
by  no  means  excluded,  a  general  determination  to  obtain  better  is  aroused. 

Former  carelessness  with  regard  to  the  branches  of  learning  taught^  the 
books  usedj  and  the  method  of  instruction  employed^  in  primary  schools^  is  much 
dissipated.  Inquiry  is  excited  on  these  questions,  and  the  result  must  be  most 
salutary.  Education  being  the  preparation  of  a  human  being  to  perform  his  duty 
to  himself,  his  family,  his  country,  and  his  Creator, — the  kind, the  manner,  and  the 
degree  of  it  necessary  for  each  individual,  should  be  determined  with  the  utmost 
care  by  those  to  whom  the  trust  is  delegated.  The  parent  or  director  who  aban- 
dons the  decision  of  these  momentous  questions  to  chance  or  caprice,  is  deeply 
reprehensible. 

The  inconvenient  location  and  whimsical  construction  of  school-houses^  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  remedied^  and  will  hereafter  be  prevented.  This  arises 
from  the  principles  of  common  convenience,  justice,  and  equality,  that  lie  at  the 
bt>ttom  of  the  common  acliool  system.  Its  object  is  not  merely  the  education  of 
all,  but  their  education  with  the  greatest  j)06sible  benefit  aud  convenience. 
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These  are  somo  of  the  first  Aroits  of  common  schools.  Tlie  production  of  the 
spirit  which  accomplished  them,  is  well  worth  the  half  million  of  dollars  thus  for 
expended  in  the  attempt  Could  the  system  now  be  stricken  out  of  existence,  wiUi 
all  its  other  benefits  and  bright  promises,  if  only  these  results  be  left,  society  it 
immensely  the  gainer. 

The  portion  of  the  report  devoted  to  **  Plans  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  System,**  contains  a  reiteration  of  the  suggestions  made  the 
preceding  year.  None  of  them  were  effectual,  except  that  which 
asked  an  addition  to  the  state  appropriation  of  money  to  the  support 
of  the  system — the  amount  being  increased  over  one-tbifd''(from 
$200,000  to  over  $300,000,)  per  annum,  with  a  school-house  appro- 
priation of  $500,000.  The  favorite  idea  of  institutions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  present  teachers  of  the  schools  is  again  presented, 
and  that  of  a  regular  graduation  of  the  schools  is  evidently  taking 
a  more  definite  form  in  the  writer^s  mind.  But  the  document  had 
better  speak  for  itself: — 

The  superintendent  would  remark,  that  a  chief  cause  of  the  slow  spread  of 
the  system  heretofore,  has  been  the  annual  alteration  of  its  features.  Many  persons 
have  become  disheartened  with  the  contioual  changes  that  have  taken  place.  As 
soon  as  one  law  was  published  and  understood,  another  superseded  it,  and  ren- 
dered useless  much  of  the  labor  bestowed  on  its  predecessor.  The  evil  effects  of 
this  course  have  fallen  heavily  on  the  system.  On  this  account,  the  rule  whioh 
will  be  observed  in  recommending  improvements  will  be,  to  avoid  all  material 
changes  of  the  system,  and  to  remove  or  alter  none  of  its  parts,  except  such  as 
can  be  effected  without  derangement  of  the  rest  If  this  be  judiciously  done,  and 
if  it  be  invigorated  by  a  liberal  increase  of  means,  including  funds  and  teachers, 
its  friends  have  nothing  more  to  wish  for. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  system  is  undoubtedly  the  want  of  good  teachers.     Ttiis, 
though  not  severely  felt  during  the  first  years  of  the  system,  is  now  daily  becom 
ing  more  obvious.     It  must  be  provided  for,  if  the  common  school  method  of 
instruction  is  to  be  continued.    Two  means  present  themselves : — 

The  first  is  such  an  increase  of  the  instruction  fund,  as  will  enable  directors  t  • 
induce  properly  qualified  persons  to  take  charge  of  the  schools.  It  is  now  a  la 
ment'ible  fact  that  the  scantiness  of  the  means  at  their  disposal,  frequently  com 
pels  directors  to  give  a  preference  to  teachers  not  well-qualified,  over  those  whose 
fitnem  is  acknowledged  ;  or,  which  has  the  same  ill -effect,  prevents  the  latter  from 
applying  for  appointments.  This  arises  from  the  situation  in  which  directors  are 
placed.  Tlieir  first  duty  is  in  provide  school-houses.  This  for  the  first  year,  or 
longer  perhaps,  exhausts  the  funds  at  their  command.  In  the  mean  time  the  old 
s}'stem  for  the  education  of  the  poor  gratis  is  sunpended.  The  people  becomo 
impatient.  Due  allowance  is  not  made  for  the  difficulties  of  tho  board.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  replenished  treasury  of  the  district  will  authorize  it,  the  schools 
are  opened.  The  first  teachers  who  present  themselves  are  employed  ;  or,  if  moro 
than  the  number  needed  offer,  the  wish  to  continue  the  schools  as  long  as  possible 
in  operation,  induces  the  employment  of  such  as  arc  willing  to  take  the  lowest 
compensation.  Hence  it  will  be  perceived,  that  want  of  sufficient  funds  not  only 
prevents  well-qualified  persons  from  seeking  the  office  of  common  school  teachers, 
but  really  often  gives  the  preference  to  persons  not  at  all  competent. 

The  other  and  the  chief  remedy,  is  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  the 
preparation  of  common  sfjhool  teachers.  By  this  is  not  meant  colleges^  for  the 
instmction  of  persons,  intended  for  that  profession,  in  all  the  arts  and  sciencca 
which  ought  to  be  possessed  by  a  teacher,  but  simply  for  instruction  in  the  one 
art  of  teaching.  Thousands  of  citizens  are  to  be  found  engaged  in  the  bnsinoss  in 
this  state.  proft:*ssing  all  the  knowleilge  necessary  to  the  profession,  except  the 
knowledge  of  the  bt>st  manner  of  imparting  it.  Six  months'  attendnnoe  of  »ueh  per- 
sona at  an  institution  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  would  go  far  to  prepare  them  for  the 
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creditable  and  nsoful  government  of  primary  common  schoda.  The  know1ed$re 
of  the  proper  daasifioition  of  pupils,  of  the  best  kind  of  school-books,  of  the 
method  of  teaching  by  qocvtion  and  answer,  and  of  the  other  aids  to  instmetion 
which  modern  times  have  discovered,  could  readily  be  acquired  in  that  time,  and 
would  b<;  invaluable  both  to  the  teacher  and  to  society. 

The  business  of  common  school  teaching  must  become  a  permanent  profession, — 
one  as  respectable  and  as  well  compensated  in  its  sphere  as  that  of  the  clergyman, 
Uie  lawyer,  or  the  doctor, — before  full  justice  is  done  to  the  rising  generation,  or  to 
their  best  friends,  the  teachers.  It  must  be  raised  to  its  proper  standard  by  rais- 
ing its  present  proferaors.  They  form  the  only  hope  of  the  system.  It  will  not 
do  for  it  to  depend  on  the  occasional  condescensions  of  asphanta  to  what  are  called 
the  higher  professions,  though  their  services  are  admitted  to  be  as  valuable  as 
those  of  any  other  class  of  temporaiy  assistants.  The  8}'stem  must  possess  and 
rely  on  its  own  class  of  teachers  for  life ;  and,  fortunately,  they  can  easily  be 
obtained. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the  present  common  school  teoch- 
ers,  so  as  fully  to  fit  them  for  their  duties,  is  the  establishment  of  two  institutions 
for  their  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching,— one  in  each  end  of  the  state.  AiVer 
the  necessary  buildings  are  completed,  which  would  not  cost,  it  is  presumed,  more 
than  $30,000,  ten  thousand  dolLirs  a  year  would  support  them.  They  should  not  be 
attached  to  any  of  the  colleges  of  the  state,  as  was  recommended  to  the  last 
legislature,  but  be  placed  under  competent  and  disinterested  supervision,  and  kept 
apart  from  every  other  object  and  profession.  In  three  years  they  would  pro- 
duce a  complete  revolution  in  the  business  of  teaching ;  and  this  result  could  be 
accomplished,  without  withdrawing  any  of  the  persons  now  in  the  business  from 
their  present  engagements.  Teachers  might  attend  these  institutions  during  the 
summer,  when  most  country  schools  arc  closed,  and  return,  even  in  the  short  space 
of  three  months,  so  much  improved,  that  the  completion  of  their  full  course  would 
be  a  matter  of  public  interest  to  the  district.  After  the  institutions  had  thus  im- 
proved the  present  generation  of  teachers,  and  as  the  moans  of  the  state  increased 
and  the  utility  of  the  project  became  more  apparent,  they  could  be  enlarged  and 
adapted  to  a  more  thorough  and  liberal  course  of  instruction.  They  might  even 
be  made  the  means  of  rewarding  and  stimulating  merit,  by  permitting  each  dis- 
trict of  the  state  periodically  to  have  its  most  promising  scholar  educated  at  the 
public  expense. 

This  subject  is  most  earnestly  recommended  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  legta- 
lature.  If  it  be  found  inconvenient  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  at  the 
present  session,  authority  might  be  given  to  cause  information  to  be  collected,  and 
a  plan  and  estimate  submitted  to  the  next  legislature. 

A  most  serious  defect  of  the  present  law,  is  the  admissibility  of  all  ages,  with* 
out  exception,  into  the  schools.  During  the  first  years  of  the  s^i-stem,  when  the 
schools  were  few  and  not  well  regulated,  this  evil  was  scarcely  perceived  ;  but  it  is 
now  and  will  annually  be  more  felt,  till  the  proper  remedy  be  applied. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  abef)lutc  admissibility  be  limited  to  persons  between 
five  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  discretionary  power  in  directors  to  admit  per- 
sons over  that  age,  when  circumstances  demand  it.  The  object  of  the  s}-8tem  is 
not  the  education  of  ignorant  adults,  but  of  the  rising  generation.  As  a  general 
rule,  ten  dollars  expended  in  teaching  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fourteen  years,  will  accomplish  more  improvement  than  fiffy  dollars  spent  upon 
persons  over  eighteen.  The  case  of  the  grown  person  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
rudiments  of  learning  is,  in  four  cases  out  of  five,  hopeless.  In  the  exci^ptions 
occasionally  met,  the  same  spirit  which  leads  to  desire  an  education  will  achieve  it, 
under  every  difficulty.  To  aid  such,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  confer  on  directors  the 
discretionary  power  just  recommended  ;  but,  in  justice  to  Mem,  and  the  children  of 
the  state,  admission  should  be  refused  to  all  whose  presence  can  only  embarrass 
the  schools,  without  benefit  to  themselves.  If  some  restraint  of  this  kind  be  not 
adopted,  increased  aid  from  the  state,  instead  of  lengthening  the  duration  of  teach- 
ing in  each  year,  will  only  crowd  the  schools  with  an  ill-assorted  mnltitude  of 
scholars.  The  result  will  be  the  instruction,  during  three  months  of  the  year,  of 
those  wh<»se  education,  after  nine  months'  absence  from  school,  must  be  recom- 
;i"jncod  where  it  was  begun  in  the  first  instance. 

Himilar  to  the  want  of  limitation  of  age,  in  its  cfiect  upon  tlie  schools,  is  the 
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abfence  of  rcstrictloD  in  the  branches  of  itudy.  Tho  higher  branches,  even  the 
dead  bmgoages,  are  daily  taught  in  some  schoob.  If  this  practioe  bo  not  forbid- 
den, it  will  prove  highly  injurious.  The  directors  who  permit  it,  while  there  is 
one  child  in  their  district  unsupplied  with  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  oomnnoa 
branches,  though  they  violate  no  law,  betray  the  best  interests  of  the  system. 
Tho  object  of  the  system  is  to  bestow  the  elements  of  a  common  business  educa- 
tion on  all.  A  general  complaint  prevails,  that  its  means,  even  for  this  purpose,  are 
insufficient  It  would  therefore  seom  that  the  application  of  those  means  to  any 
other  object,  is  an  evil  which  requires  legislative  prohibition. 

It  »  not  intended  to  say  that  the  higher  branches  of  learning  are  useless,  or  that 
they  shall  never  be  taught  in  common  schools.  Far  from  it.  Their  value  is  fully 
appreciated,  and  the  time  is  surely  expected  to  arrive,  when  they  shall  bo  gener- 
ally embraced  in  the  course  of  oommon  school  education.  But  it  is  contended  that, 
for  tho  present,  and  until  not  a  single  child  remains  unsupplied  with  the  means 
of  instruction  in  the  essential  rudiments  of  learning,  the  non-essential  branches 
should  not  burthen  the  system. 

The  time  loiU  soon  come  when  the  higher  branches  shall  be  taught  in  every 
district  in  the  state,  but  not  in  the  primary  common  schools.  When  that  period 
arrives,  it  will  be  found  impracticable  to  impart  tho  rudiments  and  the  more  ad- 
vanced branches  of  learning  in  the  same  schools.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to 
establish  a  teeondary  grade  of  schools  for  the  latter.  One  or  two  such  schools, 
with  proper  teachers,  in  each  district,  will  have  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  the 
primary  schools.  Admission  into  them,  from  each  of  the  latter,  annually,  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils,  whose  general  good  conduct  and  progress  in  learning  excel 
thdr  schoolmates,  will  act  as  a  most  admirable  stimulant  upon  all.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  the  carr}'ing  out  to  its  fullest  extent  of  the  common  principle, 
by  placing  the  higher  attainments  of  learning  within  the  reach  of  all,  without  dis- 
tinction, except  of  merit 

With  these  views,  it  is  recommended  that  instruction  in  primary  schools  be 
limited  to  reading,  writing,  grammar,  composition,  geography,  history,  arithmetic, 
and  book-keeping.  And  that,  if  tlie  means  of  any  district,  after  supplying  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  primary  schods,  enable  the  directpra  to  provide  instruction  in 
the  more  advanced  branches,  such  branches  shall  be  taught  in  one  or  more  teeond' 
sry  BckooUj  into  which  no  pupils  shall  be  admitted,  who  have  not  acquired  all  the 
branches  taught  in  the  primary  schools. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  acad- 
emies and  colleges  that  had  received  aid  from  the  state ;  with  respect 
to  which  the  following  remarks  were  made : — 

A  reference  to  the  table  will  show  that  the  county  academies  of  Pennsylvania, 
have  r<*ceived,  in  money  and  real  estite,  from  the  commonwealth,  to  tile  amount 
of  $241,9<)0.  It  will  be  for  a  future  legislature  to  inquire  whether  this  large  out- 
lay may  not  be  made  more  beneficiaT  to  the  state,  by  increasing  their  means,  and 
methodizing,  concentrating,  and  encouraging  their  efforts.  To  the  present,  whose 
desire  is  supposed  to  be  the  perfection  of  oommon  schools,  it  will  be  only  necessary 
to  report  sueh  foots  and  relations  as  connL-ct  them  with  the  system. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  county  academies  are  capable  of  being  made  more 
productive  of  common  school  teachera,  than  the  present  class  of  colleges.  The 
latter  from  their  nature  are  more  apt  to  raise  tho  plans  and  expectations  of  the 
student  above  the  retired  but  useful  labor  of  the  schoolmaster.  Few  also,  if  any 
of  them«  possess  a  department  exclusively  set  apart  for  the  professional  teacher. 
Ilence,  scarcely  any  persons  who  pass  through,  or  even  attach  thems<>lves  for  a  short 
tim«)  to,  a  oollt;ge  ever  settle  down  as  permanent  teachers.  Tliis  is  most  probably  not 
the  case  with  regard  to  academies.  All  the  elements  of  knowledge  necessary  to 
a  common  school  teacher  may  be  gained  at  a  well-regulated  academy,  except  the 
hidispensable  professional  art  of  teaching,  which  can  only  be  required  at  an  insti- 
tation  expressly  established  for  the  purpose. 

Of  the  »ca<lemies  tluit  have  reported,  only  five  contain  students  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  profession  of  instruction,  tho  whole  number  of  whom  is  forty-three. 
That  they  are  not  more  numerous,  is  presumed  to  be  caused  by  i nubility  to  incur 
the  expense  of  boarding  in  the  towns,  where  these  institutions  are  generally  situ- 
ated.   This  it  is  feared  will  ever  remain  an  insuperable  obstacle. 
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A  motit  interesting  part  of  the  table  b  the  column  showing  the  number  who  are 
preparing  themselves  in  the  colleges,  for  the  profession  of  common  school  teach- 
ers. The  whole  reported  by  three  of  the  colleges  is  forty-eight.  Tliree  state 
that  the  number  is  not  ascertained,  and  two  that  they  possess  no  such  students. 
It  is  A  fair  estimate  to  suppose  that,  in  the  eight  colleges,  there  are  not  more  than 
seventy  persons  of  this  description — a  small  number  truly,  when  the  wants  of  the 
system  are  remembered,  and  a  fact  which  clearly  shows  that  aid  must  be  sought 
from  some  other  quarter.  A  liberal  education  is  supposed  to  be  the  road  to  the 
most  honorable  and  profitable  employments  of  the  country.  While  the  clergy 
receive  on  an  average  six  hundred  dollars,  physicians  in  practice  one  thousand 
dollars,  lawyers  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  engineers  as  much  annually, 
for  their  services,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  students,  who  behold  the  highest  re- 
wards and  honors  of  these  pn)fessions  within  their  reach,  will  stop  in  mid-course 
and  settle  down  in  the  country  as  schoolmasters,  at  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  per 
month.  Many  perhaps  do  go  to  college  for  this  purpose,  but  few  return  to  ac- 
complish it ;  and,  of  the  small  number  who  do,  nearly  all  turn  their  backs  on  the 
ill-paid  and  thankless  drudgery,  the  first  moment  that  an  opportunity  ofTers. 
Hope  from  this  source  is  vain.  The  common  school  s}*stem  must  possitis  institu- 
tions for  the  preparation  of  its  own  professional  teachers,  independent  of,  and 
apart  from,  all  other  objects  and  proft'ssions,  or  it  will  never  obtain  them. 

The  column  of  debts,  and  of  the  sums  accessary  to  complete  college  improve- 
ments,  furly  brings  up  the  question  of  aid  by  the  state. 

The  superintendent  is  clear  in  the  opinion,  that  occasional  and  irregular  dona- 
tions will  never  produce  an  adequate  amount  of  support  to  these  institutions,  or 
benefit  to  the  public.  The  table  shows  that  the  Uirge  sum  of  $243,666  has,  up  to 
the  present  time,  been  bestowed  by  Pennsylvania  upon  her  collegiate  institutiona. 
No  one  will  contend  that  the  good  effected  has  been  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
expenditure  ;  nor  will  it  be  asserted  that  the  same  aid,  given  in  the  same  manner, 
to  the  same  kind  of  institutions,  will  not  produce  similar  results  now  as  heretofore. 
And  yet  the  claims  of  the  colleges  are  very  strong.  It  is  the  desire  of  every 
friend  of  his  country,  and  lover  of  letters,  to  see  them  sustained  and  made  to 
flourish.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  ascertaining  tlie  real  cause  of  their 
want  of  success  heretofore,  and  then  applying  none  but  the  proper  remedy. 

The  chief  defect  of  our  collegiate  system  is  not  the  want  of  funds,  it  is  not  the 
want  of  talent  or  learning  on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  it  is  not  the  absence  of  a 
desire  for  liberal  education  in  our  people ;  it  is  tho  too  great  number  of  the  institu- 
tions. In  other  states,  noted  for  their  colleges,  we  find  only  one  or  two  in  each. 
Pennsylvania  has  fourteen,  and  yet  many  of  her  youth  resort  to  the  one  college 
of  a  distant  state.  Why  is  this  7  It  is  because  our  proportion  of  means,  both  pe- 
cuniary and  intellectual,  for  the  support  of  colleges,  is  frittered  away  among  four- 
teen institutions,  many  of  them  almost  within  sight  of  each  other.  Thus  the 
talents  which  should  command  suoci>ss,  are  forced  to  stoop  to  nsk  patronage ;  and 
the  means,  that  could  with  ease  sustain  three  or  four  flourishing  institutions,  are 
rendered  unproductive  by  sub-division. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  be  the  proper  cure  for  this  evil.  The  most 
efieetual,  in  all  probability,  will  be  the  creation  of  a  state  literary  fund,  separata 
from  the  connnon  8ch(X>l  fund,  to  be  applied  to  the  promotion  of  education  in  the 
higher  classes  of  institutions,  in  a  regular  and  disintercst(>d  manner,  by  persons 
competent  to  the  task.  If  such  a  fund  were  established,  and  its  proceeds  annually 
distributed  amongst  the  colleges  and  academies  of  the  state,  not  according  to  their 
weaknet»,  but  in  exact  proportion  to  their  vants^  created  by  their  increasing  me- 
ceM,  they  would  soon  be  reduced  to  the  necessary  number,  and  those  which  re- 
mained become  successful  and  permanent. 

Tliere  will,  however,  be  time  enough  to  discover  and  mature  the  best  plan  fop 
their  relief;  as  it  is  presumed  that,  for  the  present,  little  of  the  means  of  the  state, 
applicable  to  tho  purposes  of  education,  will  be  diverted  from  the  support  of  com- 
mon sch<N)ls.  After  all,  it  is  there  that  the  regeneration  and  complete  succras  of 
academies  and  colleges  must  commence.  The  attempt  to  force  the  spirit  of  learn- 
ing to  descfiid  and  difTuse  itself  among  the  people,  by  fostering  it  in  colleges  and 
the  higher  institutions,  is  as  vain  as  to  expect  heat  to  descend.  When  the  lower 
stratum  of  air  is  warm,  tho  upper  can  not  be  cold.  So  of  education.  When  it* 
spirit  is  once  thoroughly  infused  into  the  mass  of  the  people,  colleges  will  require 

no  aid  but  the  power  of  that  spirit. 

TV  he  eemtinued. 


YII.  EDUCATIONAL  SERYICES  OF  MRS,  EMMA  WILLARD. 

By  Pxx>f.  Hexby  Fowlek,  Rochester  University,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  WiLLARD  was  born  Feb.  23d,  1787,  in  the  Worthington 
parish  of  Berlin,  Connecticut.  She  is  of  pure  English  blood,  of 
the  good  old  Puritan  stock.  Her  futher,  Samuel  Habt,  was  de- 
scended from  Thomas  Hooker,  one  of  the  founders  of  Connecticut. 
Her  m^ther  was  Lydia  Hinsdale,  of  a  family  of  marked  ability 
and  excellence. 

Simuil  Hart,  Mrs.  Willard's  futher,  being  an  only  son,  was 
designed  for  a  liberal  profession,  and  was  nearly  fitted  for  college 
wheA  his  father  died,  and  left  the  care  of  his  mother,  sisters,  and 
the  farm  upon  his  young  shoulders.  He  bravely  undertook  the 
burden  and  b^rc  it  manfully  ;  indeed,  with  such  success  that  its 
weight  seem3d  to  his  strong  nature  to  bear  too  lightly,  and  to  need 
at  tho  ag3  of  nineteen  the  addition  of  a  wife. 

At  th5  age  of  thirty-three,  he  wns  left  a  widower  with  six  chil- 
dren, and  he?  had  lost  one  in  its  infancy.  He  had  already  become 
alight  in  the  church  and  a  pillar  in  the  State.  In  a  little  more 
than  a  vear  he  was  married  to  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Willard,  ten 
years  younger  than  himself,  who  bore  him  ten  children.  Of  the 
seventeen,  thirteen  reached  mature  life. 

The  father  and  mother  resembled  each  other  in  thrir  puritan 
piety,  honesty  and  sincerity,  which  knew  no  guile, — and  in  their 
Christian  benevolence,  which  seemed  to  discern  no  difR^rence 
among  the  needy  creatures  of  the  one  Father;  and  thus  they 
passed  their  many  days  in  an  unbroken  harmony,  wliich  the  stern 
pressure  of  incessant  labors  could  not  chafe,  nor  increasing  cares, 
nor  sickness,  nor  bending  years,  do  aught  but  strengthen.  Yet 
they  were  in  leading  characteristics  strikingly  ditrerent,  and  theirs 
was  the  happy  union  of  opposites,  which  round  out  the  complete 
ONE.  She  was  practical,  quietly  executive,  severely  but  unwaver- 
ingly industrious ;  and  although  well  educated  for  her  day,  and 
tenderly  reared,  and  excelling  in  all  the  delicate  fabrics  of  the 
needle,  she  had  in  full  perfection  the  New-England  trait  of  making 
much  out  of  little,  and  a  little  out  of  nothing.  She  had  the  true 
economy,  not  of  selfish  hoarding,  but  of  industriously  producing, 
carefully  preserving  and  wisely  distributing.  As  an  instance,  on 
sorting  the  wool,  as  was  the  women^s  part,  after  the  shearing  in 
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llie  spring — when  the  best  portion  had  been  laid  aside  as  material 
for  the  futher's  clothes,  the  second  best  selected  for  other  ^*  men*s 
wear,"  the  third  best  for  the  "  women's  wear,"  then  family  flannel 
and  blanketing  were  to  be  provided  for,  and  afterwards  coarse 
remnants  hiid  aside  for  mopa.  There  yet  remained  scattered  tags 
and  burred  clippings  ; — to  be  burnt  ?  No,  not  so.  They  were 
gathered  by  themselves,  and  her  little  girls,  **  Nancy  and  Emma," 
were  quietly  told  by  their  mother  that  they  might  take  liieir  bas. 
kets,  when  their  work  was  done,  and  carry  it  to  the  pasture  field 
(where  they  loved  to  go),  and  scatter  it  upon  the  bushes  wliich  grew 
around  the  pond,  so  that  the  birds  might  find  it  to  build  their  nests 
with.  Thoughtful  loving  woman  ! — sublime  in  that  charity  which 
embraces  all  the  creatures  of  God.  '*  Gather  up  the  fragments 
that  nothing  be  lost,"  she  had  read  as  the  words  of  her  loved  Mas. 
ter,  and  in  imitation  of  Him,  she  '*  considered  the  fowls  of  the  air 
which  your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth. "  And  it  is  this  same 
wise  bestowal  of  the  fragments,  in  imitation  of  the  mother  by  the 
daughter,  which  has  made  the  Troy  Seminary  a  source  of  daily 
support  and  comfort,  through  many  years,  to  outside  poor,  number- 
ing at  times  many  families.* 

And  it  was  this  true  economy  which  enabled  the  mother,  in  spite 
of  the  smallness  of  an  income  whose  limits  were  inversely  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  of  her  family,  always  to  exercise  with  cordial 
welcome  and  in  unrestricted  measure,  the  sacred  rites  of  a  New. 
England  hospitality;  and  besides,  always  to  have  one  or  more  old 
persons  in  the  home  to  be  cared  for,  nursed  and  cheered,  and  some- 
times to  be  supported  ;  atone  time  her  husband's  mother,  then  her 
own  parents,  afterwards  a  brother,  poor  and  diseased,  and  once  a 
disabled  soldier.  Hospitality  is  a  pleasant  luxury  when  one's 
bell-call  is  answered  by  trained  servants,  when  the  house  purse 
is  never  lean,  and  the  keys  always  turn  upon  a  bounteous  larder; 
but  when  the  mistress  of  the  home  (assisted  perhaps  indeed  by  her 
daughters),  is  not  only  the  entertainer,  but  also  her  own  cook, 
baker,  dairy-maid,  and  laundress  ;  nay  more,  the  carder  of  the 
wool  for  her  husband's  clothes,  the  hatcheler  of  the  flax  for  the 
table  linen,  the  motive  power  of  the  wheel  which  spins,  and  of 
the  loom  which  weaves — then  hospitality  rises  out  of  a  pleasant 
luxury  into  a  Christian  virtue,  almost  sublime. 

The  father's  tastes  were  always  literary  and  scientific.  The 
brief  life  in  boyhood  had  quickened  in   him   an   earnest  love  of 

*  "  That  Seminary  will  never  bum,**  Raid  once  a  faithful  Irish  domestic.    *^  Too 
mach  good  has  been  done  from  it  to  the  poor.** 
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knowlodgc,  and  Iiis  inquiring  spirit  was  ever  seeking  its  appropri- 
ate life  in  the  midst  of  books  and  writing.  In  the  winter's  even- 
ing lie  was  in  the  habit  of  gathering  with  wife  and  daughters 
around  the  junple  fire-place,  and  reading  to  them — history,  travels, 
nu'tapliysics — even  Locke  and  Berkley  ;  poetry — Milton,  Thomp- 
Sf)n,  Yuung  ;  some  fiction  of  the  best — their  pleasure  only  sur- 
passed by  his  ;  reading,  interspersed  with  curious  questions,  anec- 
dotes, lively  discussions,  and  happy  repartee ;  for  independent  opin- 
ions, and  their  brave  maintenance,  was  the  order  of  the  household. 

It  was  well  for  the  father  that  he  and  his  family  were  happy  at 
home,  for  he  had  cut  himself  and  them  from  sources  of  wealth 
and  honor,  which  his  talents  might  have  obtained.  Soon  after  his 
second  marriage,  Captain  Hart  had  been  compelled  to  sacrifice 
influence  and  worldly  prospects  to  his  honest  defence,  against 
what  he  esteemed  bigotry  and  persecution.  Two  of  his  neighbors, 
Gideon  Williams  and  Nathaniel  Cole,  could  not  conscientiously 
pay  for  the  preaching  of  the  place,  and  became  "separatists."  At 
that  time  the  tax  for  the  support  of  the  minister  was  assessed  and 
collected  like  the  tax  for  the  support  of  the  officers  of  the  state, 
and  the  refusal  of  those  men  to  pay  resulted  in  their  imprisonment 
in  the  Hartford  jail.  Captain  Hart  was  troubled  at  this  severe  ex- 
ercise of  power,  especially  as  he  was  the  church  treasurer,  and 
the  warrants  for  arrest  were  issued  in  his  name. 

He  therefore  called  a  society  meeting,  advocated  toleration,  but 
was  sustained  in  his  views  by  only  one  vote  besides  his  own.  He 
immediately  resigned  his  office,  withdrew  from  the  church,  paid 
the  taxes  and  charges  against  Williams  and  Cole,  although  he 
could  ill  afford  to  do  it,  and  released  them  from  prison.  Manifold 
were  the  dealings,  private  and  public,  to  restore  the  protesting  of- 
fender to  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Pathetic  appeals  alternated 
with  threats.  One  of  the  prominent  men  in  one  of  these  con- 
versations  with  Captain  Hart,  said,  "You  must  not  leave  us.  We 
cannot  spare  you.  Without  your  abilities  to  direct  us,  what  can 
We  do?"  "Mr.  Webster,"  replied  he,  "there  are  two  things  in 
religion  which  I  despise  ;  the  one  is  force,  and  the  other  flattery." 

Desirable  offices  were  forthwith  resigned,  or  barred.  lie  had 
represented  the  town  ;  and  perhaps  there  was  no  man  of  his  age 
in  the  State,  more  in  the  high  road  to  preferment. 

It  was  the  independence  of  character  thus  acquired,  the  love  of 
knowledge  thus  imparted  by  the  father,  united  to  this  enercretic 
economy,  thus  enforced  by  the  mother,  which  has  given  the  daugh. 
ter  a  capacity  to  establish  and  perfect  an  institution,  whose  success 
depended  equally  upon  self-reliance,  intellectual  inspiration,  and 
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executive  ability.  To  these  sIioulJ  be  added  another  clement 
of  success — physical  health,  and  a  firm  constitution,  which  Mrs. 
Willard»and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Phelps,  inherited  from  their  parents 
as  the  best  of  legacies. 

EARLY    EDUCATION. 

An  account  of  Mrs.  Willard's  early  education,  we  are  able  to 
present  from  a  sketch  by  herself: — 

"In  my  cliildhood  I  attended  the  district  school,  but  mostly  from 
causes  already  related,  none  ot  my  teachers  so  understood  me  as 
to  awaken  my  powers  or  gain  much  influence  over  me.  My  father, 
happily  for  his  children,  left  to  his  own  family,  used  to  teach 
us  of  evenings,  and  read  aloud  to  us;  and  in  this  way  I 
became  interested  in  books  and  a  voracious  reader.  A  village 
library  supplied  me  with  such  books  as  Plutarch's  Lives,  Rollins' 
Ancient  History,  Gibbon's  Rome,  many  books  of  travels,  and  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  British  poets  and  essayists. 

Near  the  close  of  my  fifteenth  year,  a  new  academy  was 
opened  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  my  father's  house,  of 
which  Thomas  Miner,  a  graduate,  and  once  a  tutor  of  Yale  Col. 
lege,  was  the  Principal,  af\erwards  w^ell  known  as  an  eminent 
physician  president  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  and  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  our  country.  Before  the  opening  of  tiie 
Academy,  my  mother's  children  had  each  received  a  small  divi- 
dend  from  the  estate  of  a  deceased  brother.  My  sister  Nancy* 
determined,  as  our  parents  approved,  to  spend  this  in  being  taught 
at  the  new  school ;  but  having  at  that  time  a  special  desire  to  make 
a  visit  among  my  married  brothers  and  sisters  in  Kensington, 
(whose  children  were  of  my  own  age),  I  stood  one  evening,  can- 
die  in  hand,  and  made  to  my  parents,  who  had  retired  for  the 
night,  what  they  considered  a  most  sensible  oration,  on  the  folly  of 
people's  seeking  to  be  educated  above  their  means  and  prescribed 
duties  in  life.  So  Nancy  went  to  school,  and  I  to  Kensington.  A 
fortnij;ht  after,  one   Friday  evening,  I  returned.     Nancy  showed 

t  Mrs.  Almira  Lincoln  Phelps  is  the  younger  sister  of  Mrs.  Willnrd,  the  seven- 
teenth and  last  child  of  Samuel  Hart.  She  is  widely  known  as  the  author  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  Botany,  and  of  Mrs.  Phelp's  Chemistry,  and  she  was  also  the 
Principal  of  the  Pntap«co  Female  Tn«ititnte,  of  Maryland,  which,  under  her  presi- 
dency, was  a  younger  relative  and  harmonious  competitor  of  the  Troy  Seminary; 
the  system  modified,  however,  by  the  commanding  talents  of  the  Principal,  as 
times  and  circumstances  required.  Mrs.  Phelps  is  a  woman  of  remarkable  ener- 
gies and  accomplishments,  and  has  been  greatly  successful  both  as  an  author  and 
teacher. 

*  The  late  2ilrs.  Nancy  Simmons,  of  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 
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mc  her  books  and  told  me  of  her  lessons.  'Mother/  said  1,  'I 
am  going  to  school  to-morrow.'  *Why,  I  thought  you  had  made 
up  your  mind  not  to  be  educated,  and  besides,  your  clothes  are 
not  in  order,  and  it  will  appear  odd  for  you  to  enter  school  Satur- 
day.'  But  Saturday  morning  I  went,  and  received  my  lessons  in 
Webster's  Grammar  and  Morse's  Geography.  Mr.  Miner  was  to 
hear  me  recite  by  myself  until  I  overtook  the  class,  in  which  were 
a  dozen  fine  girls,  including  my  elder  sister,  Monday,  Mr.  Miner 
called  on  me  to  recite.  He  began  with  Webster's  Grammar,  went 
on  and  on,  and  still  as  he  questioned  received  from  me  a  ready  an- 
swer,  until  he  said,  'I  will  hear  the  remainder  of  your  lesson  to- 
morrow.* The  same  thing  occurred  with  the  Geography  lesson. 
I  was  pleased,  and  thought,  *you  rfever  shall  get  to  the  end  of  my 
lesson.'  That  hard  chapter  on  the  planets,  with  tlieir  diameters, 
distances,  and  periodic  revolutions,  was  among  the  first  of  Morse's 
Geography.  The  evening  I  wished  to  learn  it,  my  sister  Lydia* 
had  a  party.  The  house  was  full  of  bustle,  and  above  all  rose 
the  song-singing,  which  always  fascinated  me.  The  moon  was  at 
the  full,  and  snow  was  on  the  ground.  I  wrapt  my  cloak  around 
me,  and  out  of  doors  of  a  cold  winter  evening,  seated  on  a  horse- 
block,  I  learned  that  lesson.  Lessons  so  learnt  are  not  easily  for- 
gotten. The  third  day  Mr.  Miner  admitted  me  to  my  sister's  class. 
He  used  to  require  daily  compositions.  I  never  failed,  the  only 
one  of  my  class  who  did  not ;  but  1  also  improved  the  oppor- 
tunities which  these  afibrded,  to  pay  him  off  for  any  criticism  by 
which  he  had  (intentionaally  though  indirectly)  liit  me, — with  some 
parody  or  rhyme,  at  which,  though  sometimes  pointed  enough,  Mr. 
Miner  would  heartily  laugh, — never  forgetting,  however,  at  some 
time  or  other,  to  retort  with  interest.  Thus  my  mind  was  stimu- 
lated, and  my  progress  rapid.  For  two  successive  years,  1802-3, 
I  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  Dr.  Miner's  school,  and  I  believe  that 
no  better  instruction  was  given  to  girls  in  any  school,  at  that  time, 
in  our  country. 

My  life  at  this  time  was  much  influenced  by  an  attachment  I 
formed  with  Mrs.  Peck,  a  lady  of  forty,  although  I  was  only 
fifleen.  When  we  were  first  thrown  together,  it  was  for  several 
days,  and  she  treated  me  not  as  a  child,  but  an  equal— confiding 
to  me  much  of  that  secret  history  which  every  heart  sacredly 
cherishes ;  and  I,  on  my  part,  opened  to  her  my  whole  inner  life, 
my  secret  feelings,  anxieties  and  aspirations.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1804,  when  I  had  just  passed  seventeen,  Mrs.  Peck  proposed 

■ ■ • ■  -  —  -  ■-  -   

*Aftenrardt  Mrs.  ElUha  Treat. 
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that  a  children's  school  in  the  village,  should  be  put  into  my 
hands. 

The  school-house  was  situated  in  Worthington  street,  on  the 
great  Hartford  and  New  Haven  turnpike ;  and  was  surrounded  on 
the  other  three  sides  by  a  mulberry  grove,  towards  which  the 
windows  were  in  summer  kept  open. 

At  nine  o'clock,  on  that  first  morning,  I  seated  myself  among 
the  ciiildren  to  begin  a  profession  which  I  little  thought  was  to 
last  with  slight  interruption  for  forty  years.  That  morning  was 
the  longest  of  my  life.  I  began  my  work  by  trying  to  discover 
the  several  capacities  and  degrees  of  advancement  of  the  children, 
so  as  to  arrange  them  in  classes  ;  but  they  having  been,  under  my 
predecessor,  accustomed  to  the  greatest  license,  would,  at  their  op. 
tion,  go  to  the  street  door  to  look  at  a  passing  carriage,  or  stepping 
on  to  a  bench  in  the  rear,  dash  out  of  a  window,  and  take  a  lively 
turn  in  the  mulberry  grove.  Talking  did  no  good.  Reasoning 
and  pathetic  appeals  were  alike  unavailing.  Thus  the  morning 
slowly  wore  away.  At  noon  I  explained  this  first  great  perplex- 
ity of  my  teacher-life  to  my  friend  Mrs.  Peck,  who  decidedly  ad- 
vised sound  and  summary  chastisement.  *I  cannot,'  I  replied; 
^I  never  struck  a  child  in  my  life.'  'It  is,' she  said,  'the  only 
way,  and  you  must.'  I  lefl  her  for  the  aflernoon  school  with  a 
heavy  heart,  still  hoping  I  might  find  some  way  of  avoiding  what 
I  could  not  deliberately  resolve  to  do.  I  found  the  school  a 
scene  of  uproar  and  confusion,  which  I  vainly  endeavored  to 
quell.  Just  then,  Jesse  Peck,  my  friend's  little  son,  entered  with 
a  bundle  of  five  nice  rods.  As  he  laid  them  on  the  table  before 
me,  my  courage  rose ;  and,  in  the  temporary  silence  which  en- 
sued, I  laid  down  a  few  laws,  the  breaking  of  which  would  be 
followed  with  immediate  chastisement.  For  a  few  moments  the 
children  were  silent;  but  they  had  been  used  to  threatening,  and 
soon  a  boy  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  as  he  was  stepping  to  the  door, 
I  took  one  of  the  sticks  and  gave  him  a  moderate  flogging  ;  then 
with  a  grip  upon  his  arm  which  made  him  feel  that  I  was  in 
earnest,  put  him  into  his  seat.  Hoping  to  make  this  chastisement 
answer  for  the  whole  school,  I  then  told  them  in  the  most  endear- 
ing manner  I  could  command,  that  I  was  there  to  do  them  good — 
to  make  them  such  fine  boys  and  girls  that  their  parents  and 
friends  would  be  delighted  with  them,  and  they  be  growing  up 
happy  and  useful ;  but  in  order  to  this  I  must  and  would  have 
their  obedience.  If  I  had  occasion  to  punish  again  it  would  be 
more  and  more  severely,  until  they  yielded,  and  were  trying  to  be 
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good.  But  the  children  still  lacked  faith  in  my  words,  and  if  my 
recollection  serves  me,  I  spent  most  of  the  aflermioii  in  alternate 
whippings  and  exhortations,  the  former  always  increui>ing  in  in- 
tensify, until  at  last,  finding  the  difference  Utwccn  capricious 
anger  and  steadfast  determination,  they  submitted.  This  was 
the  first  and  last  of  corporeal  punishment  in  that  school.  The 
next  morning,  and  ever  afler,  I  had  docile  and  orderly  scholars. 
I  was  careful  duly  to  send  them  out  for  recreation,  to  make  their 
studies  pleasant  and  interesting,  and  to  praise  them  when  they  did 
well,  and  mention  to  their  parents  their  good  behavior. 

Our  school  was  soon  the  admiration  of  the  neighborhood.  Some 
of  the  literati  of  the  region  heard  of  the  marvelous  progress  the 
children  made,  and  of  classes  formed*  and  instruction  given  in 
higher  branches;  and  coming  to  visit  us,  they  encouraged  me  in 
my  school,  and  gave  me  valuable  commendation. 

At  the  close  of  this  summer  school,  I  determined  to  seek  abroad 
advantages,  especially  in  drawing  and  painting,  with  reference  to 
future  teaching.  The  two  only  remaining  sons  of  my  mother  had 
become  merchants  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  were  able  and 
willing  to  furnish  assistance  to  their  younger  sisters,  and  also  to 
relieve  our  parents  from  the  dread  of  indebtedness,  which  at  one 
time  their  utmost  exertions  could  scarcely  keep  from  crossing  the 
domestic  threshold." 

The  way  was  thus  opened  for  Miss  Hart^s  attendance  upon  a 
school  at  Hartford.  The  few  following  years  of  alternate  teach- 
ing and  attending  the  schools  of  Mrs.  Royce  and  the  Misses  Pat- 
tens  of  Hartford,  we  have  not  now  time  to  note  minutely.  They 
were  characterized  by  unforeseen  difficulties  overcome,  unsus- 
pected energies  developed,  and  highly  prized  friendships  created  ; 
Providence  as  usual  helping  the  self-helpful. 

The  solicitation  to  take  charge  of  the  Berlin  school,  where 
school  days  had  been  enjoyed  under  Dr.  Miner,  was  a  gratifying 
circumstance,  and  the  successful  management  of  that  school  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  no  less  so.  It  was  while  in  charge  of  this  school, 
in  the  spring  of  1807,  just  afler  she  had  passed  her  twentieth 
birthday,  that  Miss  Hart  was  invited  to  teach  in  three  other  states. 
Westfield,  Massachusetts;  Middlebury,  Vermont,  and  Hudson. 
New  York.  Each  proposal  was  a  good  one.  The  proximity  of 
Westfield  to  home  was  the  deciding  attraction. 

Here  Miss  Hart  found  herself  very  pleasantly  situated,  as  female 
assistant  in  the  academy  which  has  so  long  sustained  so  good  a 

^ .  ■     - 

*  In  oiM  of  tliese  was  Mrs.  WUlard*«  youugMt  Bister,  now  Mrs.  Phelps. 
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reputation, — and  soon  woo  the  esteem  and  affection  of  her  pupils 
and  the  excellent  inhabitants  of  Westfield.     But  her  labors  were 
hardly  equal  to  her  capacity  or  ambition,  and  therefore  she  ac- 
cepted a  second  call  to  Middlebury,  to  take  the  entire  charge  of 
its  female  school.     The  trustees  of  Westfield  academy  reluctantly 
gave  their  consent  to  her  leaving.*     In  the  summer  of  1307,  Miss 
Hart  commenced  her  labors  at  Middlebury.     For  one  year  the 
school  was  a  brilliant  success,  when  some  denominational  jealousy, 
spiced  perhaps  by  some  personal  envy,  bore  fruit  in  a  combination 
to  break  down  the  school.     The  eflbrt  marred  for  a  while  without 
permanently  injuring ;  while  it  caused  a  good  deal  of  personal 
suffering,  it  insured  the  vigorous  support  of  strong  friends, — and 
especially  rallied  to  her  defense  a  gentleman  of  leading  position, 
hitherto  unknown  to  her,  who  not  many  months  aAer  persuaded 
the  successful  schoolmistress,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  to  become 
the  presiding  genius  of  his  home  and  heart     Dr.  John  WillarJ 
was  at  that  time  a  prominent  politician  of  the  Republican  party, 
being  marshall  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  under  Jefferson's  adminis- 
tration, and  supervisor  of  the  direct  tax  at  that  time  laid  by  the 
general  government.         Not  only  his  personal  character  but  also 
his  profession  and  his  politics  attracted,  for  she  had  always  a  taste 
for  the  study  of  physiology,  and  had  improved  by  the  society  of 
eminent  physicians  of  Connecticut;  t  and  she  was  from  a  child 
noted   for    interesting  herself  in   the   politics  of  the  day,   being 
strongly  allied  by  sympathy  and  association  with  the  Republican 
party,  who  were  opposed  to  her  father's  persecutors  and  opponents. 
The  connection  proved  a  hoppy  one.     She  was  ever  the  devoted 
and  honoring  wife,  and  he  the  considerate,  faithful,  and  proud  hus- 
band,    lie  was  always  thoroughly  interested  in  his  wife's  educa- 
tional enterprises,  and  also  in  her  scientific  investigations,  and  ma- 
terially aided  her  by  his  practical  good  sense  and  wide  experience. 
Nothing  was  undertaken  by  her  without  his  approbation,  and  while 
he  lived  he  was  the  entire  manager  of  the  fmancial  concerns  of 
the  family  and  school. 

*  Tho  eii!«uing  spring  the  tmstees  requested  her  to  return  to  Westfield,  saying 
she  niiglit  oh  to  italury  make  her  own  terms. 

t  lU'^'ido')  her  teacher,  Dr.  Miner,  with  whom  she  corresponded,  and  who  felt 
great  pride  in  her  school  at  Troy,  which  he  visited,  (telling  on  one  occasion  most 
fncction«iIy  what  tho  old  sexton  said  when  the  dcan*s  scnnon  was  praised,  "but 
you  must  romomber  'twas  I  that  rung  the  bell,")  —  Dr.  Sylve«ter  Wells,  of 
Hartford,  her  first  consin.  the  firm  friend  of  her  youth, — Dr.  Wadsworth,  of 
Sonthington,  the  father  of  Nancy  Wadsworth,  her  most  intimate  school  friend; 
and  Dr.  Todd, — between  whom  tnd  herself  there  existed  a  friendship  which  lasted 
until  his  death. 
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THE   EDUCATIONAL   LIFE    OF    MRS.    WILLAKD. 

Soon  after  the  marriage,  Dr.  Willard  met  with  unexpected  but 
severe  financiul  reverses,  which  determined  Mrs.  Willard,  with 
his  consent,  to  undertake  again  the  teacher's  profession ;  and  in 
1814  she  opened  a  boarding  school.  And  now  wo  como  to  what 
constitutes  distinctively  the  educational  life  of  Mrs.  Willard. 

Previous  experiences,  experiments,  efforts,  trials,  an«l  successes, 
had  been  but  the  training  for  this  life,  not  the  life  itself.  Her 
teaching  at  Berlin,  Westfield,  Middlcbury,  were  like  the  society 
debates  of  the  student,  only  preparation  to  the  real  debates  in  the 
Court  House  or  the  Capitol.  She  had  tested  her  powers;  she  had 
determined  and  remedied  some  of  her  deficiencies ;  sho  had 
made  choice  of  principles  and  methods,  and  modes,  w  Inch  seemed 
best  adapted  to  develop,  control,  discipline,  encourage.  Sho  had 
entered  upon  spheres  of  acquisition  ;  she  had  originated  some  new 
schemes  for  instruction,  and  had,  to  some  extent,  experimentf^d  and 
experimented  with  success;  and  she  had  felt  the  first  glow  of  that 
enthusiasm  in  education,  which  has  now  to  pervade  her  being  and 
mould  her  life.  The  creative  genius  had  already  been  at  work, 
but  it  was  only  fitful  and  tentative ;  now  it  has  to  labor  steadily, 
undeviatingly,  successfully.  The  day  of  experiments  and  of 
training,  gives  place  to  the  day  of  results  and  of  triumphs ; — a 
great  cause  inspires  effort,  and  consecration  is  the  forming  power 
of  her  life— consecration  to  the  great  cause  of  female  education. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  development 
of  Mrs.  Willard's  educational  life  in  her  own  words,  taken 
from  a  record  made  for  a  friend,  in  1841. 

••When  I  began  my  boarding  school  in  Middlebury,  in  1814, 
my  leading  motive  was  to  relieve  my  husband  from  fmanciul  diffi. 
culties.  I  had  also  the  further  object  of  keeping  a  better  school 
than  those  about  me  ;  but  it  was  not  until  a  year  or  two  after,  that 
I  formed  the  design  of  effecting  an  important  change  in  education, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  grade  of  schools  for  women,  higher  than 
any  heretofore  known.  My  neighborhood  to  Middlebury  College, 
made  me  bitterly  feel  the  disparity  in  educational  facilities  between 
the  two  sexes ;  and  I  hoped  that  if  the  matter  was  once  set  before 
the  men  as  legislators,  they  would  be  ready  to  correct  the  error. 
The  idea  that  such  a  thing  mi^ht  possibly  be  effected  by  my  means, 
teemed  so  presumptuous  that  I  hesitated  to  entertnin  it,  and  for  a 
•hort  time  concealed  it  even  from  my  husband,  although  I  knew 
that  he  sympathized  in  my  general  views.     I  began  to  write  (be- 
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cause  I  could  thu3  best  arrange  inv  ideas  )  *an  address  to  the- 


Legislature,  proposing  a  plan  for  improving  Female  Education.' 
It  was  not  till  two  years  after  that  I  filled  up  the  blank.  No  one 
knew  of  my  writing  it,  except  my  husband,  until  a  year  after  it 
was  completed,  (181G)  for  I  knew  that  I  should  be  regarded  as 
visionary,  almost  to  insanity,  should  I  utter  t!ie  expectations 
which  I  secretly  entertained  in  connection  with  it.  But  it  was  not 
merely  on  the  strength  of  my  arguments  that  I  relied.  I  de- 
termined  to  inform  myself,  and  increase  my  personal  influence  and 
fame  as  a  teacher ;  calculating  that  in  this  way  I  might  be  sought 
for  in  other  places,  where  influential  men  would  carry  my  project 
before  some  legislature,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  good  school. 
Mv  exertions  meanwhile,  became  unremitted  and  intense.  My 
t  school  grew  to  seventy  pupils.  I  spent  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours  a  day  in  teaching,  and  on  extraordinary  occasions,  as  pre* 
paring  for  examination,  flfleen  ;  besides,  always  having  under  in- 
vestigation  some  one  new  subject  which,  as  I  studied,  1  simulta- 
neously taught  to  a  class  of  my  ablest  pupils.  Hence  every  new 
term  some  new  study  was  introduced  ;  and  in  all  their  studies,  my 
pupils  were  very  thoroughly  trained.  In  classing  my  school  for 
the  term  of  study,  which  was  then  about  three  months,  I  gave  to 
each  her  course,  (being  careful  not  to  give  too  much)  with  the 
certain  expectation,  that  she  must  be  examined  on  it  at  the  close  of 
the  term.  Then  I  was  wont  to  consider  that  my  first  duty  as  a 
teacher,  required  of  me  that  I  should  labor  to  make  my  pupils  by 
explanation  and  illustration  understand  their  subject,  and  get  them 
warmed  into  it,  by  making  them  see  its  beauties  and  its  advantages. 
During  this  first  part  of  the  process,  I  talked  much  more  than  the 
pupils  were  required  to  do,  keeping  their  attention  awake  by  fre- 
quent  questions,  requiring  short  answers  from  the  whole  class, — 
for  it  was  ever  my  maxim,  if  attention  fails,  the  teacher  fails. 
Then  in  the  second  stage  of  my  teaching,  I  made  each  scholar  re- 
cite, in  order  that  she  might  remember — paying  special  attention 
to  the  meaning  of  words,  and  to  discern  whether  the  subject  was 
indeed  understood  without  mistake.  Then  the  third  process  was 
to  make  the  pupil  capable  of  communicating,*     And  doing  this  in 

♦  This  threefold  process,  in  some  studie*,  as  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  of 
which  an  entire  view  shouhl  be  taken,  requires  the  whole  term  ;  in  other**,  as  in 
geography  and  history,  parts  may  be  taken,  and  the  pupils  made  thorough  in  each 
as  they  go  along.  In  mathematics  the  three  steps  of  the  process  arc  to  be  gono 
through  with,  as  the  teacher  proceeds  with  every  distinct  proposition.  But  still, 
there  will,  in  every  well-instructed  class,  be  this  throe-fold  order  pi-evailiiig,  and 
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a  right  manner,  was  to  prepare  her  for  examination.     At  this  time 
I  personally  examined  all  my  classes. 

This  thorough  teaching  added  rapidly  to  my  reputation.  Another 
important  feature  of  a  system,  thus  requiring  careful  drill 
and  correct  enunciation,  was  manifested  hy  the  examinations. 
The  pupils,  there  acquired  character  and  confidence.  Schol- 
ars thus  instructed  were  soon  capable  of  teaching ;  and  here  were 
DOW  forming  my  future  teachers ;  and  some  were  soon  capable 
of  aiding  me  in  arranging  the  new  studies,  which  I  was  constantly 
engaged  in  introducing. 

Here  I  began  a  series  of  improvements  in  geography — sepa-  | 
rating  and  first  teaching  what  could  he  learned  from  maps — then 
treating  the  various  subjects  of  population,  extent,  length  of  rivers, 
dec,  by  comparing  country  with  country,  river  with  river,  and 
city  with  city, — making  out  with  the  assistance  of  my  pupils,  those 
tables  which  afterwards  appeared  in  Wood  bridge  and  Wil  lard's 
Geographies.  Here  also  began  improvements  in  educational  his- 
tory. Moral  Philosophy  came  next,  with  Paley  for  the  author, 
and  Miss  Hemingway  for  the  first  scholar ;  and  then  the  Philos- 
ophy of  the  Mind — Locke  the  author,  and  the  first  scholars,  Eliza 
Henshaw,  Katharine  Battey,  and  Minerva  Shipherd. 

The  professors  of  the  college  attended  my  examinations ;  although 
I  was  by  the  President  advised,  that  it  would  not  be  becoming  in 
me,  nor  be  a  safe  precedent,  if  I  should  attend  theirs.  So,  as 
I  had  no  teacher  in  learning  my  new  studies,  I  had  no  model  in 
teaching,  or  examining  them.  But  I  had  full  faith  in  the  clear 
conclusions  of  my  own  mind.  I  knew  that  nothing  could  be  truer 
than  truth ;  and  hence  I  fearlessly  brought  to  examination,  be- 
fore the  learned,  the  classes,  to  which  had  been  taught  the  studies 
1  had  just  acquired. 

I  soon  began  to  have  invitations  to  go  from  Middlebury.  Gov. 
VanNess,  wishing  me  to  go  to  Burlington,  I  opened  my  views  to 
him.  The  college  buildings  were  then  nearly  vacant,  and  some 
steps  were  taken  towards  using  them  for  a  Female  Seminary,  of 
which  I  was  to  be  Principal,  but  the  negotiations  failed.  In  the 
spring  of  1818,  I  had  five  pupils  from  Waterford,  of  the  best  fam- 
ilies. On  looking  over  the  map  of  the  United  States,  to  see  where 
would  be  the  best  geographical  location  for  the  projected  institu- 

daring  the  term,  requiring  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end;  the  first  of  the  term 
being  moetly  devoted  to  teacliing,  and  the  middle  to  reciting,  and  the  last  to  ac- 
qniring  a  correct  maimer  of  communicating. 
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tion,  I  had  fixed  my  mind  on  tlie  State  of  New  York,  and  thought, 
that  the  best  place  would  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Hudson.  Hence,  the  coming  of  the  Water- 
ford  pupils  I  regarded  as  an  important  event.  I  presented  my 
views  to  Gen.  Van  Schornhoven,  the  father  (by  adoption,)  of  one 
of  my  pupils, — who  was  interested,  and  proposed  to  show  my  man. 
uscript  to  the  Hon.  J,  Cramer,  of  Waterford,  and  to  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, then  Governor  of  New  York  ;  and  if  they  approved  it,  then 
the  "Plan"  might  go  before  the  legislature  with  some  chance  of 
success.  Thereupon  I  copied  the  manuscript  with  due  regard  to 
manner  and  chirography ;  having  already  rewritten  it  some  seven 
times,  and  thrown  out  about  three  quarters  of  what  it  first  contained — 
then  sent  it  to  Grov.  Clinton  with  the  following  letter  :♦ 

To  his  Excellency,  De  Witt  Clinton,-- 

Sir, — Mr.  Southwick  will  present  to  you  a  manuscript,  containing  a  plan 
for  improving  the  education  of  females,  by  instituting  public  seminaries  for 
their  use.  Its  authoress  has  presumed  to  offer  it  to  your  Excellency,  because 
she  believed  you  would  consider  the  subject  as  worthy  of  your  attention,  and 
because  she  wished  to  submit  her  scheme  to  those  exalted  characters,  whose 
guide  is  reason,  and  whose  obiccts  arc  the  happiness  and  improvement  of 
mankind;  and  among  these  characters  where  can  plans  to  promote  those 
objects  hope  for  countenance,  if  not  from  Mr.  Clinton. 

The  manuscript  is  addressed  to  a  legislature,  although  not  intended  for 
present  publication.  The  authoress  believed  she  could  communicate  her  ideas 
with  less  circumlocution  in  this  than  in  any  other  manner;  and  besides, 
should  the  approbation  of  distinguished  citizens,  in  any  of  the  larger  and 
wealthier  states,  give  hopes  that  such  an  application  would  be  attended  with 
success,  a  publication  might  then  be  proper,  and  the  manuscript  would  need 
less  alteration. 

Possibly  your  Excellency  may  consider  this  plan  as  better  deserving  your 
attention,  to  know  that  its  authoress  is  not  a  visionary  enthusiast,  who  has 
speculated  in  solitude  without  practical  knowledge  of  her  subject.  For  ten 
years  she  has  been  intimately  conversant  with  female  schools,  and  nearly  all 
of  that  time  she  has  herself  been  a  preceptress.  Nor  has  she  written  for  the 
sake  of  writing,  but  merely  to  communicate  a  plan  of  which  she  fully  believes 
that  it  is  practicable ;  that,  if  realized,  it  would  form  a  new  and  happy  era  in 
the  history  of  her  sex,  and  if  of  her  sex,  why  not  of  her  country,  and  of  man- 
kind  ?  Nor  would  she  shrink  from  any  trial  of  this  faith ;  for  such  is  her  con- 
viction of  the  utility  of  her  scheme,  that  could  its  execution  be  forwarded,  by 
any  exertion  or  any  sacrifice  of  her  own,  neither  the  love  of  domestic  ease,  or 
the  dread  of  responsibility,  would  prevent  her  embarking  her  reputation  on  its 
success. 

If  Mr.  Clinton  should  not  view  this  plan  as  its  authoress  hopes  he  may, 
but  should  think  the  time  devoted  to  its  perusal  was  sacrificed,  let  him  not 
consider  its  presentation  to  him  as  the  intrusion  of  an  individual  ignorant  of 
the  worth  of  his  time,  and  the  importance  of  his  high  avocations,  but  as  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  projector,  misjudging  of  her  project,  and  overrating  its  value. 

With  sentiments  of  the  deepest  respect,  I  am,  Sir, 

-,  _  Your  Obedient  Servant, 

MiDDLEBCRY,  Vt.,  Febmary  6,  1818.  EMMA  WILLARD. 

»  Wc  would  observe,  at  this  point,  that  the  chirography  of  Mrs.  Willnrd*s  letter, 
a  copy  of  which  now  lies  before  uj«,  is  exquisitely  neat,  and  boldly  distinct.  One 
element  in  her  success,  has  been,  no  doubt,  her  beautiful  penmanship,  inherited 
from  her  father  and  carefully  cultivated,  as  important  to  her  educational  objects. 
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**Tiiis  treatise,"  says  Mrs.  Willard,  *Ms  in  reality  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Troy  seminary.  It  will  not  be  thought  8ur|irising  that 
I  awaited  with  intense  feeling  Grov.  Clinton's  reply.  It  came  be- 
fore I  expected  it,  expressing  his  accordance  with  my  views  in  his 
happiest  manner.  His  message  to  the  legislature  soon  followed, 
in  which,  referring  to  my  «*Plan,"  (though  not  by  its  title  or  author's 
name,)  he  recommended  legislative  action  in  behalf  of  a  cause 
heretofore  wholly  neglected.  The  Waterford  gentlemen  had 
made  Gov.  Clinton's  opinion  their  guiding  light.  Thoy  were 
to  present  my  "Plan"  to  the  legislature ;  and  advised  that  Dr. 
Willard  and  myself  should  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Albany  during 
the  session,  which  we  did.  The  Governor  and  many  of  his 
friends  called  on  us ;  and  I  read  my  manuscript  several  times  by 
special  request  to  different  influential  members ;  and  once  to  a 
considerable  assemblage.  The  affair  would  have  gone  off  by  ac- 
clamation, could  immediate  action  have  been  had.  As  it  was,  an 
act  was  passed  incorporating  the  institution  at  Waterford ;  and 
another,  to  give  to  female  academies  a  share  of  the  literature 
fund.  This  law,  the  first  whose  sole  object  was  to  improve 
female  education,  is  in  force,  and  is  the  same  by  which  female 
academies  in  the  state  now  receive  public  money. 

In  the  spring  of  1819,  the  removal  of  the  school  to  Waterford 
was  effected,  with  all  the  teachers  and  part  of  the  boarding  pupils; 
thus  preserving  the  identity  of  the  school,  which  had  only  an  or- 
dinary vacation  between  its  close  at  Middlebury  and  its  com- 
mencement  at  Waterford.  The  "Plan,"  meanwhile,  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "An  Address  to  the  Public,  particularly 
to  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  proposing  a  Plan  for  Improv- 
ing Female  Education." 

THE   PLAN. 

This  address  is  introduced  by  a  compact  statement  of  the  im- 
portance  of  a  thorough  education  of  women,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
legislature  to  found  and  endow  a  seminary  for  their  use,  since 
this  cannot  be  effected  by  individual  exertion.  Then  comes  the 
declaration  of  what  have  ever  been  Mrs.  Willard's  views  on  the 
different  duties  and  destination  of  the  two  sexes  ;  and  consequently 
that  each  should  have  their  different  and  distinct  systems  of  edu- 
cation ;  as  follows : 

The  idea  of  a  collefi^c  for  males,  will  naturally  bo  aworintod  with  that  of 
a  seminary,  instituted  and  endowed  by  the  public;  and  tlic  ab:«urditv  of 
sending  ladiei«  to  college,  may,  at  first  thou!::ht,  strike  every  one,  to  whom 
this  subject  shall  be  proposed.    I  therefore  hasten  to  observe,  that  the  sem- 
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inary  here  recommended,  will  be  as  different  from  those  appropriated  to  the 
other  eex,  &»  the  female  character  and  duties  are  from  the  male.  The  buri- 
ness  of  the  husbandman  is  not  to  waste  his  endeavors  in  seeking  to  make  his 
orchard  attain  the  strength  and  mi^est}-  of  his  forest,  but  to  rear  each  to  the 
perfection  of  its  nature. 

That  the  improvement  of  female  education  will  bo  considered  by  our  en- 
Ughtcned  citizens  as  a  subject  of  importance,  the  liberalitj^with  which  they 
part  with  their  property  to  educate  their  daughters,  is  a  sufficient  evidence ; 
and  why  should  they  not,  when  assembled  in  the  legishiture,  act  in  concert 
to  effect  a  noble  object,  which,  though  dear  to  them  individually,  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  their  unconnected  exertions. 

if  tile  improvement  of  the  American  female  character,  and  that  alone, 
could  be  effected  by  public  liberality,  employed  in  giving  better  means  of  in- 
struction; such  improvement  of  one  half  of  society,  and  that  half  which 
barbarous  and  despotic  nations  have  ever  degraded,  would  of  itself  be  an 
object,  worthy  of  the  most  Hberal  government  on  earth ;  but  if  the  female 
character  be  raised,  it  must  inevitably  raise  that  of  the  other  sex ;  and  thus 
does  the  plan  proposed,  offer,  as  the  object  of  legislative  bounty,  to  elevate 
the  whole  character  of  the  community. 

As  evidence  that  this  statement  does  not  exaggerate  the  female  influence 
in  society,  our  sex  need  but  be  considered  in  the  single  relation  of  mothers. 
In  this  character,  we  have  the  charge  of  the  whole  mass  of  individuals,  who 
are  to  compose  the  succeeding  generation ;  during  that  period  of  youth,  when 
the  pliant  mind  takes  any  direction,  to  which  It  is  steadily  guided  by  a  form- 
lug  hand.  How  important  a  power  is  given  by  this  charge!  yet,  little  do  too 
many  of  my  sex  know  how,  either  to  appreciate  or  improve  it.  Unprovided 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  which  flows  Uberally  to  the  other 
sex, — having  our  time  of  education  devoted  to  frivolous  acquircmentti,  how 
should  we  understand  the  nature  of  the  mind,  so  as  to  be  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  those  early  impressions  which  we  make  upon  the  minds  of  our  chil- 
dren ?  or  h6w  should  we  be  able  to  form  enlarged  and  correct  views,  either  of 
the  character  to  which  we  ought  to  mould  them,  or  of  the  means  most  proper 
to  form  them  aright  ? 

Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  were  the  interests  of  male  education 
alone  to  be  consulted,  that  of  females  becomes  of  sufficient  importance  to 
engage  the  public  attention.  Would  we  rear  the  human  plant  to  its  pei*fec- 
tion,  we  must  first  fertilize  the  soil  which  produces  it.  If  it  acquire  its  first 
bent  and  texture  upon  a  barren  plain,  it  will  avail  comparatively  little  should 
it  be  afterwards  transplanted  to  a  garden. 

Four  topics  are  next  thoroughly  discussed — 

1.  The  defects  of  the  present  mode  of  female  education. 

2.  The  principles  by  which  education  should  be  regulated. 

3.  The  plan  of  a  female  seminary. 

4.  The  benefits  which  society  would  receive  from  such  semi- 
naries. 

Under  the  first  head  the  defects  of  existing  schools  for  women 
are  stated  to  be — 

1.  They  are  temporary  institutions  formed  by  individuals, 
whose  object  is  present  emolument. 

2.  These  individuals  cannot  afibrd  suitable  accommodations, 
nor  sufficient  apparatus  and  libraries,  dec. 

3.  Neither  do  they,  or  can  they,  provide  a  sufficiency  of  instruct- 
ors either  in  number  or  capacity. 

4.  In  such  schools  a  system  of  classification  is  not,  and  cannot 
be  carried  out. 
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5.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  such  schools  to  teach  showy  accom- 
plishments, instead  of  solid  and  useful  learning. 

6.  The  teachers  are  accountable  to  no  particular  persons  or 
board  of  trustees,  and  hence  the  public  are  sometimes  imposed 
upon  by  incompetent,  unworthy  or  dishonest  individuals. 

7.  In  these  schools,  thus  independent  of  supervision,  absurd 
regulations,  improper  exactions,  and  unfaithful  negligence,  pass 
unquestioned. 

Under  the  second  head,  Mrs.  Willard  remarks  that, — 

Studies  and  employments  should,  therefore^  be  selected  from  one  or  both 
of  the  following  considerations ;  citlier  because  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to 
improve  the  faculties  ;  or,  because  they  are  such  as  the  pupil  will  most  prob- 
ably have  occasion  to  practise  in  future*  life. 

These  are  the  principles  on  which  systems  of  male  education  are  founded, 
bat  female  education  has  not  yet  been  systematized.  Chance  and  confusion 
reign  here. 

Education  should  seek  to  bring  its  subjects  to  the  perfection  of  their  moral, 
intellectual  and  physical  nature ;  in  order  that  they  may  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  a^e  to  themselves  and  others :  or,  to  use  a  different  expression,  that 
they  may  be  the  means  of  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  which  they  are 
cabbie,  both  as  to  what  they  euioy,  and  what  they  communicate. 

Those  youth  have  the  surest  chance  of  enjoying  and  communicating  hap- 
[Hnesfl,  who  are  best  qualified,  both  by  internal  dispositions  and  external  hab- 
its, to  peHbrm  with  readiness  those  duties  which  their  future  life  will  most 
probably  give  them  occasion  to  practise. 

Not  only  has  there  been  a  want  of  system  concerning  female  education, 
but  much  of  what  has  been  done  has  proceeded  upon  mistaken  principles. 

One  of  these  is,  that  without  a  regard  to  the  different  p(>riods  of  life  pro- 
portionate to  their  importance,  the  education  of  females  has  been  too  exclu- 
Hivcly  directed  to  fit  them  for  displaying  to  advantage  the  charms  of  youth 
and  beauty.  Though  it  may  be  proper  to  adorn  this  period  of  life,  yet  it  is 
incomparably  more  important  to  prepare  for  the  serious  duties  of  maturer 
years.  Though  well  to  decorate  the  blossom,  it  is  far  better  to  prepare  for 
the  harvest.  In  the  vegetable  creation  nature  seems  but  to  sport  when  she 
embellishes  the  flower,  while  all  her  serious  cares  are  directed  to  perfect  tho 
fruit. 

Another  error  is,  that  it  has  been  made  the  first  object  in  educating  our 
sex,  to  prepare  them  to  please  the  other.  But  reason  and  religion  teach  that 
wc  too  are  primary  existencies,  that  it  is  for  us  to  move  in  the  orbit  of  our 
duty  around  the  Holy  Center  of  perfection,  the  companions,  not  the  satellites 
of  men ;  else,  instead  of  shedding  around  us  an  influence,  that  may  help  to 
keep  them  in  their  proper  course,  we  must  accompany  them  in  their  wildest 
deviations. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  insinuate  that  we  are  not  in  particular  sit- 
natioiis  to  yield  obedience  to  the  other  sex.  Submission  and  obedience  be- 
long to  every  being  in  the  universe,  except  the  great  Master  of  the  whole. 
Nor  is  it  a  degrading  peculiarity  to  our  sex  to  be  under  human  authority. 
Whenever  one  class  of  human  beings  derive  from  another  the  benefits  of  sup- 
port and  protection,  they  must  pay  its  equivalent,  obedience.  Thus,  while 
we  receive  these  benefits  from  our  parents,  we  are  all,  without  distinction  of 
sex,  under  their  authority ;  when  we  receive  them  from  the  government  of 
our  country,  we  must  obey  our  rulers ;  and  when  our  sex  take  the  obliga- 
tions of  marriage,  and  receive  protection  and  support  from  the  other,  it  is 
reasonable  that  we  too  should  yield  obedience.  Yet  is  neither  the  child,  nor 
the  subject,  nor  the  wife,  under  human  authority,  but  in  subservience  to  tho 
divine.  Our  highest  responsibility  is  to  God,  and  our  highest  interest  is 
to  please  him;  therefore,  to  secure  this  interest,  should  our  education  bo 
directed. 
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Neither  would  I  be  understood  to  mean,  that  our  sex  should  not  seek  to 
make  themselves  agreeable  to  the  other.  The  error  compluiued  of  Lh,  that 
the  ta^ite  of  men,  whatever  it  might  ha[)pen  to  be,  has  been  lundc  u  btandard 
for  the  formation  of  the  female  character.  In  whatever  we  do,  it  Ik  of  the 
utmost  importunoo  that  the  rule  by  which  we  work  be  perfect.  For  if  others 
wii>e,  what  is  it  but  to  err  ui>on  principle?  A  system  of  education  which 
leads  one  class  of  human  beings  to  consider  the  a{)probation  of  unolher  aa 
tlieir  highest  object,  teaches  that  the  rule  of  their  conduct  should  be  the  will 
of  beings  imperfect  and  erring  Hke  themselves,  rather  than  the  will  of  God, 
which  is  the  only  standard  of  jHTfection. 

The  essentials  of  a  female  seminary  are  stated  to  be — 

1.  A  building,  with  commodious  rooms  for  lodging  and  recita- 
tion, apartn\ents  for  the  reception  of  apparatus,  and  for  tlie  accotii- 
modution  of  the  domestic  department. 

2.  A  library,  containing  books  on  the  various  subjects  in  which 
the  pupils  were  to  receive  instruction,  musical  instruments,  some 
good  paintings  to  form  the  taste  and  serve  as  models  for  the  execu- 
tion of  those  who  were  to  be  instructed  in  that  ait,  maps,  globes, 
and  a  small  collection  of  philosophical  apparatus. 

3.  A  judicious  board  of  trust. 

4.  Suitable  instruction ;  first,  moral  and  religious ;  second, 
literary  ;  third,  domestic ;  and  fourth,  ornamental. 

In  this  part  of  the  address  the  importance  of  education  in  nat- 
ural, mental,  and  moral  philosophy,  is  forcibly  put. — Of  system- 
atic instruction  in  housewifery,  Mrs.  VVillard  says; — 

It  is  believed  that  housewifery  might  be  greatly  improved  by  being 
taught,  not  only  in  practice,  but  in  theory.  Why  may  it  not  be  reduced  to  a 
system  as  well  as  other  arts?  There  arc  right  ways  of  performing  its  various 
operations,  and  there  are  reasons  why  those  ways  are  right;  and  why  may 
not  rules  be  formed,  their  reasons  collected,  and  the  whole  be  digested  into  a 
system  to  guide  the  learner's  practice  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  theory  alone  can  never  make  a  good  artist ;  and  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  practice,  unaided  by  theory,  can  never  correct  errors, 
but  must  establish  them.  If  I  should  perform  anythnig  in  a  T^-rong  manner 
all  my  life,  and  teach  my  children  to  pi'rform  it  in  the  same  manner,  still, 
through  my  life  and  theirs,  it  would  be  wrong.  Without  alteration  there  can 
be  no  improvement ;  but  how  arc  we  to  alter  so  as  to  improve,  if  we  are  ig- 
norant of  the  principles  of  our  art,  with  which  we  should  comimre  our  prac- 
tice, and  by  which  we  should  regulate  it  ? 

4.  The  Orxamkntal  branches,  which  I  should  recommend  for  a  fomalo 
seminary,  are  drawing  and  painting,  elegant  penmanship,  music,  and  the 
grace  of  motion.  Needle-work  is  not  here  mentioned.  The  best  style  of 
useful  needle-work  should  either  be  taught  in  the  domestic  department,  or 
made  a  qualification  for  entrance. 

Under  this  head  we  call  the  attention  of  parents  to  the  following 

admirable  statement  in  regard  to  the  fine  arts : — 

"  It  has  been  doubted,  whether  painting  and  music  should  be  taught  to  young 
ladies,  because  much  time  is  requisite  to  bring  them  to  any  considerable  ai»- 
pree  of  perfection,  and  they  are  not  immediately  useful.  Though  these  ob- 
jections have  weight,  yet  ihey  are  founded  on  too  limited  a  view  of  the 
objects  of  education.     They  leave  out  the  important  consideration  of  formhig 
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the  character.  I  should  not  conpidcr  it  an  essontial  point,  thnt  the  music  of 
a  lady's  piano  should  rival  that  of  her  master^s ;  or  that  her  drawing  room 
should  be  decorated  with  her  own  paintings,  rather  tliau  tliut<e  ot  othern ;  but 
it  is  the  intrinsic  advnntage,  which  she  might  derive  from  the  refinement  of 
herself,  that  would  induce  me  to  recommend  to  her,  an  attention  to  these 
elegant  pursuits.  The  harmony  of  sound,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  cor* 
respondent  liarmony  of  soul ;  and  that  art,  which  obliges  us  to  study  nature, 
in  order  to  imitate  her,  often  enkindles  the  latent  spark  of  taste — of  sensibil- 
ity for  her  beauties,  till  it  glows  to  adoration  for  their  author,  and  a  refined 
love  of  all  his  works. 

5.  There  would  be  needed,  for  a  female,  as  well  as  for  a  male  seminary,  a 
system  of  laws  and  regulations,  so  arranged,  that  both  the  instructors  and 
pupils  would  know  their  duty ;  and  thus,  the  whole  business,  move  with  regu- 
larity and  uniformity. 

The  direct  rewards  or  honors,  used  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  students 
in  colleges,  are  first,  the  certifieate  or  diploma,  which  each  receives,  who 
passes  successfully  through  the  term  allotted  to  his  collegiate  studies ;  and 
secondly,  the  appointments  to  perfonn  certain  parts  in  public  exhibitions, 
which  are  bestowed  by  the  faculty,  as  rewards  for  superior  scholarship.  The 
first  of  these  modes  is  admissible  into  a  female  seminary  ;  the  second  is  not ; 
as  public  speaking  forms  no  part  of  female  education.  The  want  of  this 
mode,  might,  however,  be  supplied  by  exaniinations  judiciously  conducted. 
The  leisure  and  inclination  of  both  mstructora  and  scholars,  would  combuie 
to  produce  a  thorough  preparation  for  these ;  for  neither  would  have  any 
other  public  test  of  the  success  of  their  labors.  Persons  of  both  sexes  would 
attend.  The  less  entertaining  parts,  might  be  enlivened  by  interludes,  where 
the  pupils  in  painting  and  music,  would  display  their  several  improvements. 
Such  examinations,  would  stimulate  the  instructors  to  give  their  scholars 
more  attention,  by  which  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  their  studies, 
would  be  more  clearly  understood,  and  better  remembered.  The  ambition 
excited  among  the  pupils,  would  operate,  without  placing  the  instructors  un- 
der the  necessity  of  making  distinctions  among  them,  which  arc  so  apt  to  be 
considered  as  invidious ;  and  which  arc,  in  our  male  seminaries,  such  fruitful 
sources  of  disaffection. 

When  Mrs.  Willard  introduced  the  following  views  on  woman  s 
mission  as  teacher,  we  are  told  that  they  were  regarded  with  no 
small  surprize.  Now,  that  they  have  been  so  fur  wrought  out, 
they  may  seem  common  place, — but  always  just. 

Such  seminaries  would  constitute  a  grade  of  public  education,  superior  to 
any  yet  known  in  the  history  of  our  sex  ;  and  through  them  the  lower  grades 
of  female  instruction  might  be  controlled.  The  intluencc  of  pul>lic  semina- 
ries, over  these,  would  operate  in  two  ways  ;  first,  by  re((uiriiig  certain  quali- 
fications for  entrance ;  and  secondly,  by  furnishing  instructresses,  initiated  in 
their  modes  of  teaching,  and  imbued  with  their  maxims. 

Female  seminaries  might  be  expected  to  have  important  and  happy  effects, 
on  common  schools  in  general ;  and  in  the  manner  of  operating  on  these, 
would  probably  place  the  business  of  teaching  children,  in  hands  now  nearly 
useless  to  society ;  and  take  it  from  those,  whose  services  the  state  wants  in 
many  other  ways. 

That  nature  designed  for  our  sex  the  care  of  children,  she  has  made  mani- 
fest, by  mental  as  well  as  physical  indications.  She  has  given  us.  in  a  greater 
degree  than  men,  the  gentle  arts  of  insinuation,  to  soften  their  minds,  and  fit 
them  to  receive  impressions ;  a  greater  quickness  of  invention  to  vary  modes 
of  teaching  to  different  dispositions ;  and  more  patience  to  make  repeated 
AflBoiQtgs^  There  arc  many  females  of  ability,  to  whom  the  business  of  instruct- 
ing children  is  highly  acceptable;  and  who  would  devote  all  their  faculties  to 
their  occupation.  They  would  have  no  higher  pecuniary  object  to  engage 
tbehr  attention,  and  their  reputation  as  instructors  they  would  consider  as  im- 
portant ;  whereas,  when  able  and  enterprizmg  men,  engage  in  this  business, 
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they  too  often  consider  it,  merely  aa  a  temporary  employment,  to  further 
fK>me  other  object,  to  the  attainment  of  which,  their  best  tlioughts  and  cal- 
culationd  are  all  directed.  If  then  women  were  properly  fitted  by  instruction, 
they  would  be  likely  to  teach  children  better  than  the  other  rcx  ;  they  could 
afford  to  do  it  cheaper ;  and  thode  men  who  would  otherwise  be  engaged  in 
this  employmuut,  might  be  at  liberty  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  by 
any  of  tboao  thousand  occupations,  from  which  women  are  necessarily  de- 
lyrecL/ 

Any  one,  who  has  turned  his  attention  to  this  subject,  must  bo  aware,  that 
there  is  great  room  for  impro  cnient  in  the  common  schools, — both  as  to  the 
mode  of  teaching,  and  the  things  taught ;  and  what  method  could  be  devised 
80  likely  to  eflfcct  this  improvement,  as  to  prepare  by  instruction,  a  class  of 
individuals,  who:ie  interest,  leisure,  and  natural  talents,  would  combine  to 
make  them  pursue  it  with  ardor.** 

This  passage  shows  the  wide  scope  of  Mrs,  Willnrd's  desires, 
to  promote  improvement  by  education  ;  and  it  foreshadows  the  part 
she  afterwards  took  in  working  out  her  favorite  problem,  that  chil- 
dren's  education  is  the  business  of  women. 

Our  design,  is  next  to  show  by  what  means  she  established  a 
Female  Seminary  according  to  "  The  Plan." 

LEGISLATIVE    EXPERIENCES. REMOVAL   TO   TROY. 

In  the  winter  of  1819,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  "  Plan,"  of 
which  an  abstract  has  just  been  given,  was  presented  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  of  New  York. 

They  manifested  their  approbation  by  an  act  of  incorporation 
of  the  school  at  Waterford,  placing  it  on  the  list  of  academies, 
and  granting  it  a  share  of  the  literature  fund  ;  and  on  a  petition, 
further  to  encourage  the  projected  improvement,  the  committee  to 
whom  it  was  referred,  reported  in  its  favor  the  sum  of  85,000. 
But  this  was  so  near  the  close  of  the  session,  that  the  bill  failed  to 
pass.  Yet  so  strong  were  the  hopes  of  the  petitioners,  from  the 
favorable  indications  of  the  past  year,  that  the  removal  from  Mid* 
dlebury  was  made  in  the  spring.  A  large  house  was  rented  for 
two  years,  and  the  school  was  enlarged — in  itsnumber  of  teachers, 
in  its  scope  and  expense.  That  venerable  divine,  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Blachford,  was  president  of  the  trustees. 

In  May,  1S21,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  (the  lease  of  their  buildings 
at  Waterford  having  expired,)  accepted  a  proposal  to  remove  the 
school  to  Troy ;  the  corporation  stipulating  to  provide  for  its  ac- 
commodation,  the  building,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  one  it 
now  occupies.  The  expense  of  this  part  of  the  building,  and  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands,  was  85,665 ;  of  this  sum  the  common* 
council  contributed  $4,000,  and  the  balance  was  loaned  by  indi* 
viduals.  They  also  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  school,  a  plat  of 
ground  valued  at  over  82,000 ;  on  all  which  an  annual  rent  of  8400 
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was  paid.  This  rent,  as  it  accrued,  was  expended  under  tlic  di- 
lection  of  the  able  men  who  became  the  trustees  of  the  scminary^- 
nnd  to  whom  it  is  much  indebted — in  the  payment  of  the  loan, 
and  in  repairs  of  the  building.  This  was  the  line  of  policy  after- 
wards pursued.*  As  fast  as  rent  became  due,  it  was  tiiken,  and 
sometimes  it  was  anticipated,  to  add  to  the  convenience,  and  value 
of  the  premises  occupied,  and  when  they  were  thus  enlarged,  the 
rent  was  increased.  The  fathers  of  Troy  were  men  of  high  bus- 
iness capacity,  and  they  gave  Mrs.  Willard  great  credit  for  that 
element  of  her  character ;  but  generally,  they  did  not  much  sympa- 
thize with  her  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  her  sex.  Perhaps  they 
did  not  believe  in  it,  but  erroneously  thought  if  her  school  gave 
her  fame,  and  brought  her  money,  she  would  be  satisfied  ;  which 
the  business  prosperity  of  the  place,  and  the  cordial  good  will 
wjiich  always  existed  between  them  and  her,  induced  them  to  wish 
she  might  be ;  and  inclined  them  to  do  from  time  to  time  as  much  as 
might  be  necessary  to  that  object  Some  generous  spirits  there 
were,  however,  who  appreciated  her  motives,  believed  in  her  work, 
and  aided  her  in  the  spirit  of  her  calling.  On  no  occasion  was 
she  ever  backward  to  declare  her  true  objects,  and  to  say,  that 
not  for  wealth  or  fame,  or  any  selfish  advantage,  would  she  thus 
enslave  herself.  Indeed  her  powers  could  not,  for  such  objects, 
be  brought  into  such  intense  action.  If  the  people  of  Troy  would 
aid  her  in  forming  a  permanent  institution,  she  could  labor  among 
them,  and  with  faith, — but  not  otherwise. 

In  1820,  the  second  year  of  Mrs.  Willard's  residence  in  Water- 
ford,  Gov.  Clinton,  ever  true  to  his  pledges  and  bis  convictions, 
recommended,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  the  infant  institu- 
tion in  the  following  language  :  "  While  on  this  important  subject 
of  instruction,  I  cannot  omit  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Academy 
for  Female  Education,  which  was  incorporated  last  session,  ot 
Waterford,  and  which,  under  the  superintendence  of  distinguished 
teachers,  has  already  attained  great  usefulness  and  prosperity.  As 
this  is  the  only  attempt,  ever  made  in  this  country,  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  female  sex  by  the  patronage  of  government ;  as 
our  first  and  our  best  impressions  are  derived  from  maternal  affec- 

♦  A  r&f^  now  prevails,  of  making  for  edacation,  great  and  expensive 
buildings,  without  much  regard  to  convenience.  Mr?.  Willard  was  mo<lerate.  She 
told  the  tru«te«»,  on  her  arrival  at  Troy,  "  I  want  yon  to  make  me  a  building 
which  will  suit  my  trade;  and  then  1  will  not  complain  provided  you  finish  it  so 
that  we  do  not  get  slivers  into  our  fingers,  from  rough  boards.  I  expect  the  life 
©f  the  school  will  be  in  the  inside,  and  not  on  the  out;  and  when  the  school  wanU 
to  grow,  you  must  enlarge  its  shelL" 
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tion  ;  and  as  the  elevation  of  the  female  character  ia  inseparably 
connected  with  happiness  at  home,  and  respectability  abroad,  I 
trust  that  you  will  not  be  deterred  by  common-place  ridicule,  from 
extendiujr  vour  munificence  to  this  meritorious  institution." 

A  bill  passed  the  Senate,  granting  82,000,  but  fuilrd  in  the 
House.  More  than  this,  the  Regents  of  the  University  decitled 
that  no  part  of  the  literature  fund  could  go  to  the  school.  This 
was  the  more  trying,  because  its  expenses,  at  its  outset,  were  ex- 
ceeding its  income  to  an  alarming  degree.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
were  disappointed,  but  not  discouraged.  The  "Plan"  circulated 
in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  every  where  met  the  approba- 
tion of  the  wise  and  the  good.*  It  was  also  widely  circulated  in 
Europe.  George  Combe,  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  published  it 
entire  in  his  Phrenological  Journal,  and  Dr.  Dick  and  others,  ap- 
proved  and  quoted  it.  The  elder  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  other  distinguished  men,  expressed  their  interest  in  kind  and 
flattering  letters  to  Mrs.  Willard ;  while  among  those  who  advo- 
cated the  claims  of  the  institution  before  the  legislature,  appear 
the  names  of  Livingston,  Plummer,  Van  Buren,  Spencer,  Sharpe, 
UllshoefTer,  Powell,  Irving  and  Williams. 

In  1821,  the  trustees  of  the  Academy  at  Waterford,  again  peti- 
tioned for  funds,  but  in  vain  ;  in  consequence  perhaps  of  the  fact 
that  Gov.  Clinton's  name  was  approvingly  put  forward  in  the  pe- 
tition, which  led  some  members,  in  their  political  animosity,  to 
oppose  it. 

Therefore,  in  January,  1823,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  presented 
a  second  earnest  memorial  to  the  legislature  for  endowment,  giv- 
ing a  brief  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  institution,  from 
its  birth  at  Middlebury,  to  its  maturity  at  Troy.  This  memorial 
again  brought  the  seminary  before  the  public, — its  statements  aid  in 
understanding  its  history; — otherwise  it  was  of  no  avail.  Its  final 
rejection  was  one  of  the  severest  trials  of  Mrs.  Willard's  life. 
Her  sense  of  the  moral  importance  of  the  subject,  her  fear  of 
financial  disaster  and  personal  disgrace  in  case  of  failure,  her 

♦  Tlio  present  Judge  Campbell,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  remembers,  says 
Mn».  Willard,  that  when  his  father,  the  eminent  Duncan  Campbell,  of  Georgia, 
vras  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  he  accidentally  found  a  copy  of  the 
"  Plan  "  in  his  office,  left  there  by  his  clerk,  Elijah  Burritt,  of  Connecticut.  He 
vras  so  stnick  by  its  justice,  and  his  mind  so  enkindled  by  its  enthusiasm,  that 
he  forthwith  presented,  and  successfully  advocated  its  principles  in  the  legi<^lature 
of  Georgia;  in  which  state  a  female  college  has  been  made.  It  wa<,  however, 
placed  solel}'  under  male  superintendence,  which  greatly  marred  its  uvefuluess. 
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modes  of  teaching  and  principles  of  action,  took  a  spread,*  rapid 
beyond  any  conception  which  she  at  that  time  formed.  These 
things  show  the  agency  of  a  favorable  Providence  working  with 
her  to  accomplish  its  own  designs. 

When  in  the  spring  of  1821,  Mrs.  Willard  left  her  incorporated 
academy  at  Waterford,  and  removed  to  Troy,  disappointed  in  one 
efibrt  to  obtain  legislative  patronage,  but  fondly  clinging  to  the 
hope  of  what  another  might  produce,  what  were  the  wants,  which, 
in  founding  an  institution,  were  there  to  be  met?  They  were, 
first,  a  suitable  building.  The  means  to  begin  this  were  now,  as 
we  have  seen,  provided  by  the  corporation  of  Troy,"f — a  corps  of 
efficient  teachers,  which  were  already  partly  prepared  by  the 
previous  training  of  Mrs.  Willard  at  Middlebury  and  at  Water- 
ford,  and  imbued  with  her  peculiar  methods  and  maxims.  And 
her  first  teachers  at  Troy,  except  for  music,  painting,  and  the  lan- 
guages, and  for  several  years  after  her  residence  there,  were 
taught  personally  by  herself,  and  aflerwards  by  those  she  in. 
structed.  It  would  have  cost  thousands  to  have  provided  an  equal 
number  of  educated  men  to  teach  the  branches  taught  in  the  sem- 
inary ;  nor  would  they  have  reached  minds  so  little  prepared  for 
these  studies,  as  could  these  teachers  who  had  learned  the  meth- 
ods by  which  Mrs.  Willard  had  reached  their  own  when  they  also 
were  in  the  same  measure  unprepared.  After  removal  to  Troy, 
the  process  for  the  first  years  went  on,  of  nc'  studies  learned  and 
taught  at  the  same  time. 

And  here  we  advert  to  what  Mrs.  Willard  regards  as  a  leading 
epoch  in  female  education, — the  introduction  of  the  study  of  the 
higher  mathematics.  She  regards  it  as  having  more  than  any 
one  thing  been  the  cause  of  that  stronger  intellectual  power  by 
which  the  American  women  have  now  shown  themselves  capable 
of  teaching,  not  only  high  subjects  in  the  schools,  but  of  investi- 
gating new  ones,  and  of  managing  high  schools,  as  well  as  those 
for  children.     And  it  may  be  remarked  here,  that  all  Mrs.  Wil- 

*  Others  were  working  in  the  field;  let  their  biographies  be  written,  that  they 
also  have  credit  for  what  they  did.  * 

t  Mrs.  Willard,  daring  her  connection  with  the  Troj  seminary,  never  received 
a  cent  of  public  money.  In  1887,  a  portion  of  the  literature  fund  was  first  paid 
to  the  seminary.  By  her  repeated  solicitations,  the  corporation  of  Troy  then 
gare  to  the  trustees  sufficient  of  the  seminary  property  to  entitle  it  to  go  under 
tlie  authority  of  the  regents.  But  she  gave  the  money  to  the  trustees.  She  could 
then  do  without  it.  Like  Colambus,  she  oonld  wear  the  chains  to  the  end  of  the 
journey. 
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lard  had  foreseen  and  expressed  in  her  ''Plan"  of  the  advantages 
of  a  superior  education  given  to  women,  as  putting  the  business 
of  teaching  common  schools  into  their  hands,  is  already  cither 
accomplished  or  going  on  to  its  full  completion — a  justice  to  them 
and  a  blessing  to  the  community.  t 

What  others  may  have  done,  Mrs.  Willard  knows  not.  She 
knows  that  in  an  enthusiosm  for  drawing  she  sought  to  learn  per* 
spective,  and  finding  she  could  not  without  geometry,  she  com* 
menced  that  study,  then  being  in  Middlebury.  She  said  one 
evening  to  her  husband*s  nephew,  a  senior  of  high  standing  in 
college,  **John,  I  am  studying  geometry.  I  have  gone  through 
twenty-nine  propositions  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid.  I  am 
delighted  with  the  study,  and  I  see  no  insurmountable  difficulties ; 
but  I  wish  you  would  take  the  book  and  see  whether  I  understand 
it  as  you  do."  The  book  was  looked  over,  some  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult points  discussed,  and  the  learner  pronounced  correct.  And 
ailerwards,  while  at  Waterford,  she  received  some  three  or 
four  lessons  in  algebra ;  but  on  her  teacher  confessing  that  he 
never  could  understand  why  minus  into  minus  produced  plus,  she 
encountered  that  knotty  point  by  herself,  and  proceeded  in  the 
study  without  further  assistance.  She  does  not  recollect  that 
otherwise  she  had  any  outside  help  in  her  course  of  mathematics. 
In  this  independent  manner  she  learned  and  af\erwaids  taught 
(one  class  at  a  time,)  through  Euclid,  including  trigonometry, — 
Day's  Algebra,  conic  sections,  and  Enfield's  Institutes  of  Natural 
Philosophy.* 

In  teaching  these  studies,  which  she  commenced  by  geometry  at 
Waterfordyf  she  considered  it  fair  to  take  every  measure  possible 
to  make  the  pupil  understand.:^  In  plain  geometry,  she  cut  paper 
triangles  with  her  scissors ;  and  in  solids,  made  havoc  with  her 

♦  When  these  acqnirements  are  considered,  and  how  they  were  made,  it  would 
not  be  strange  if  they  bore  some  remarkable  fniits.  Such  in  Mrs.  Willurd's 
tstroDomy,  or  astrooography,  written  when  past  her  sixtieth  year,  containing  an 
original  scheme  of  educational  astronomy,  and  a  new  theory  of  the  tides. 

t  Miss  Cramer,  the  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Cramer,  was  the  first  pupil.  Her 
examination  in  geometry  caused  a  wonderful  excitement.  Some  said  it  was  all 
a  work  of  menx>ry,  for  no  woman  ever  did,  or  could,  understand  geometry. 

I  When,  in  1854,  Mrs.  Willard  was  in  London,  attending  the  world's  educa- 
tional convention.  Dr.  Whewell,  in  the  opening  lecture,  gave  her  much  pleasure 
by  upholding  the  principles  upon  which,  regardless  of  sneers,  she  had  practiced. 
The  Dr.  mamtained  that  whatever  produced  in  the  mind  conviction,  was  to  be 
regarded  as  just  proof  of  truth,  illustrating  by  laying  over  an  inclined  plane  an 
iroo  chain,  which  thowed  that  as  much  shorter  as  the  perpendicular  side  is  than 
tbi  Ineliiied,  to  much  may  the  power  be  less  than  the  weight. 
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penknife,  of  the  family  stores  of  poUtoes  and  turnips.  Observing 
that  the  natural  rapidity  of  thought  should  not  at  first,  in  the  com- 
parison of  triangles,  be  retarded  to  recognize  the  three  letters 
of  each  angle,  she  drew  in  each  answering  angle  of  the  two 
correspondent  triangles,  three  different  marks,  as  a  large  dot, 
a  cross,  and  a  little  circle.  This  enabled  the  learner  to  under- 
stand by  a  glance  of  the  eye,  what  equalities  she  was  to  prove,  and 
this  aided  lier  memory,  that  her  mind  might,  unembarrassed,  make 
the  first  steps  in  developing  the  logical  faculty.  And  then  in  ex- 
plaining the  figure,  she  taught  an  intelligent  movement  of  the 
pointer,  with  only  the  accompanying  words,  "this  equals 'this," 
dec,  instead  of  mentioning  a  great  array  of  letters.  When  the 
proposition  was  understood,  the  letters  of  the  author  were  used ; 
or  any  other  letters  or  figures  taken,  without  confusing  tiie  mind 
of  the  learner.  Thus  she  went  through  with  her  first  duty  to  her 
pupils,  to  make  them  understand  ;  in  this  part  of  the  process  talk* 
ing  much  herself,  but  telling  her  pupils  it  would  soon  be  their 
turn.  After  this,  they  were  by  repetition  to  have  the  study  fixed 
in  the  mind,  and  then  to  learn  a  correct  and  elegant  manner  of 
communicating,  and  that  constituted  the  special  preparation  for 
examination. 

This  mathematical  course  of  learning  and  teaching,  was  not 
interrupted  by  the  removal  to  Troy,  but  went  on  until  all  the 
mathematical  studies  enumerated  were  introduced  in  the  manner 
already  stated,  Mrs.  Willard  first  studying  them  one  after  an- 
other, arranging  the  mode  of  teaching,  and  then  giving  that  por- 
tion over  to  some  of  her  pupils  to  teach,  while  she  went  on  with 
others.  She  thus  began  studying  algebra  at  Waterford,  and  con* 
tinned  the  study  at  Troy,  taking  with  her  a  fine  class  of  young 
ladies  from  wealthy  and  fashionable  families,  some  of  whom  so 
sympathised  with  her  enthusiasm,  that  four  young  ladies,  by  con- 
sent of  their  parents,  aided  her  during  one  season,  by  performing 
the  duty  of  regular  teachers  of  classes.*  But  as  they  passed 
away,  their  places  were  filled  by  those  who  were  pleased  to  remain 
as  permanent  teachers.  Mrs.  Willard's  first  mathematical  teach- 
ers have  proved  themselves  women  of  great  ability.  One  is  her 
successor. 


*  For  thi«  important  service  they  would  accept  no  reward,  except  each  a  copy 
of  Mrs.  Wiilard*«  miniature.  The  time  of  her  studying  her  daily  algebraic  lesson, 
was,  while  she  was  getting  air  and  exercise  walking  the  streets  of  Troy  in  Um 
dawn  of  the  morning,  before  the  people  of  business  were  astir.  She  recollects  of 
this  fine  class,  that  one  or  two  of  them  having  more  time,  occasionally  got  ahead  of 
lior  in  the  solution  of  a  problem. 
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When  Mrs.  Willard  had  taught  through  Enficld^s  Iiiutltutcs  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  which  she  found  for  herself  a  harder  tusk  than 
she  made  it  for  her  pupils,  having  introduced  steps  of  reasoning 
which  the  author  had  left  out,  and  figures  of  illustration  which  he 
had  not  put  in, — she  thought  she  had  gone  far  enough  for  women  in 
the  direction  of  mathemaiics ;  though  strongly  tempted  to  add  to 
the  course,  descriptive  geometry.* 

While  thus  settling  and  introducing  into  the  seminary  her  course 
of  mathematics,  Mrs.  Willard  was  at  the  same  time  equally 
earnest  in  prosecuting  other  improvements. 

In  the  two  kindred  departments  of  geography  and  history,  she 
thus  in  the  preface  of  her  "Guide  to  the  Temple  of  Time," 
explains  her  progress: 

'*  When,  in  1814, 1  commenced  in  Middleburj,  Vermont,  the  nchool  which 
bj  enlargement  and  removal  became,  in  1821,  the  Troy  Female  Seminary,  the 
subjects  of  Geography  and  History  were  difficult  of  instruction ;  the  books 
of  Geography  being  closely  confined  to  the  order  of  place,  and  those  of  His< 
tory,  as  closely  to  that  of  time ;  by  which  much  repetition  was  made  nc> 
cessary,  and  comprehensive  views  of  topics,  by  com|)arison  and  classification, 
were  debarred.     In  Geography,  the  eye  was  not  made  the  sole,  or  the  chief 
medium  of  teaching  the  signs  of  external  things,  as  the  forms,  proportion, 
and  situation  of  countries,  rivers,  &c.,  for  though  maps  existed,  yet  they 
were  not  required  to  be  used ;  but  the  boundary  was  learned  by  the  words  of 
the  book,  and  the  latitude  by  numbers  there  set  down — as  historical  dates  are 
now  commonly  learned.    Numbers  thus  presented,  arc  hard  to  acquii^e,  diffi- 
cult to  remember,  and,  standing  by  themselves,  of  little  value  when  remem- 
bered. 

Of  the  two  subjects,  although  connected,  yet  Geography  lay  mo:»t  directly  in 
my  way  ;  as  this,  all  my  pupils  studied ;  and  it  was  less  difficult  to  manage ;  for 
maps  already  existed.  (The  Temple  of  Time,  I  regard  as  a  Map  of  History.) 
Geography,  then,  I  dissected,  and  remodeled,  according  to  those  laws  of 
mind  concerned  in  acquiring  and  retaining  knowledge.  1  divided  it  into  two 
fMurts:  first,  that  which  could  be  acquired  from  maps ;  and  second,  that  which 
could  not ; — and  for  the  first,  giving  my  pupils  to  study  nothing  but  maps  and 
questions  on  maps.  In  the  remaining  part  of  the  science,  being  no  longer 
bound  to  any  onler  of  place,  for  no  confusion  of  mind  could  arise  concern- 
ing locations  after  these  had  been  first  learned  from  mapis,  I  was  free  to  ex- 
patiate by  topics,  and  give  general  comparative  views,  of  population,  altitude 
of  mountains,  length  of  rivers,  kc. ;  and  philosophic  or  general  views  could 
now  be  given  of  government,  religion,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  produc- 
tions, f     Thus,  since  teaching  Time  by  my  Map,  The  Temple  of  Time,  I  have 

*  After  becoming  acquainted  with  the  teaching  and  discipline  at  West  Point, 
she  was  presented  by  Capt.  Douglass  with  the  original  work  of  "Monge  on  Descrip- 
tive Geometry,**  and  she  received  some  teaching  from  a  distinguished  graduate, 
now  Dr.  Ingidls.  A  small  class  of  young  ladies  at  the  Troy  seminary  are  now 
pnrraing  this  beautiful  study. 

t "  I  suppose  myself  to  have  been  earlier  in  this  division,  than  any  person  in  Eu- 
rope or  America.  Malte  Brun,  of  France,  had  similar  views,  but  tliey  were  later 
than  my  method  of  teaching,  practised  in  my  schwl  in  Middleburv.  Of  my  im- 
proved method  of  teaching  there,  there  are  living  witnesses,  both  of  those  who 
were  my  pupils  and  mv  tenchers.  Concerning  what  had  been  done  in  Ger- 
manv  and  Switzerland,  Mr.  Woodbridgc,  who  had  traveled  in  those  countries, 
and  'was  the  personal  friend  of  Humboldt  and  other  geographers,  would  have 
known;  and  he  as  well  as  myself,  believed  that  we  were  unitedly  presenting,  ' 
our  joint  names,  in  1831,  an  origuial  phm  of  teaching  geography.*^ 
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bocQ  able,  as  in  this  little  book,  to  range  freely  by  general  subjects,  without 
fear  of  the  pupils  losing  thcmAelves  with  regard  to  historic  time. 

The  method  dcHcribed,  of  teaching  geography,  is  now  fully  established  ;  and 
has  been  for  the  lost  twenty-five  years.  The  drawing  of  maps  on  the  black- 
board, adds  clearness  and  strength  to  the  mind's  picture ;  but  the  arrange- 
ment  of  the  subject  remains  the  same.  The  true  method  once  found,  chan- 
ges are  deteriorations.  Books  for  reference,  and  those  for  the  general  reader, 
are  wanted  as  before. 

These  changes  in  educational  Greography  led  to  some  corresponding  im- 
provements in  History.  I  devised  the  plan  of  a  series  of  maps  answering  to 
the  epochs  into  which  that  subject  should  be  divided.  This  method  was  first 
described  in  1822,  in  my  ^*Ancient  Geography;"  and  directions  and  names  of 
places  there  given  to  enable  the  pupil  to  make  for  himself  a  set  of  maps  cor- 
responding to  the  principal  epochs  of  ancient  history. 

I  adapted  this  to  American  History  as  early  as  1821 ;  and  it  was  the  great 
commendation  which  it  received,  as  exhibited  in  the  examinations  of  my 
classes,  and  the  constant  requests  that  I  would  give  it  to  the  public,  which 
first  led  me  to  writing  the  History  of  the  United  States.  When  my  earliest 
**  Republic  of  America**  was  brought  forward,  it  was  accompanied  with  an 
Atlas,  containing  the  first  series  of  Historic  Maps  ever  published  in  this  coun- 
try. This  was  no  inconsiderable  step.  I  then  applied  the  plan,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  Universal  History. 

But  I  was  not  fully  satisfied.  There  was  as  yet  nothing  so  suitable  to  fix 
historic  time  in  the  mind,  as  maps  are,  that  of  Geographic  place.  The  old 
Stream  of  Time,  and  Priestly's  method  of  exhibiting  nations  in  a  chart,  were 
of  value  ;  but  both  difficult  to  remember,  and  without  marks  to  distinguish 
the  centuries,  as  more  or  less  distant.  The  thought  then  occurred  of  putting 
the  Streain  of  Time  into  nempeetii^ty  and  adding  light  and  shade,  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  civilization  of  the  several  countries.  This  followed  out,  produced 
the  chart  herein  contained,  which  was  published  in  1836  or  S7,  in  the  first 
edition  of  my  Universal  History.  My  next  step,  was  the  invention  of  tho 
Historic  Tree,  connected  with  my  late  works  on  American  History.  But  the 
Chart  containing  the  Perspective  View  of  Nations  seemed  not  fully  under- 
stood. It  was  but  as  their  pathway  beneath  the  Temple  of  History,  and  its 
perspective  character  was  not  apprehended.  The  idea  then  arose  in  my  mind, 
uf  actually  erecting  over  this  fioor-work  an  imaginary  Temple  of  Time,  which 
would  give  the  needed  measure  of  centuries  by  pillars ;  and  on  these,  and  on 
the  interior  of  the  roof,  would  make  places  strictly  according  to  time  for  the 
names  of  those  great  men  who  are  to  history,  as  cities  are  to  geography,  its 
luminous  points.  This,  with  great  labor  and  much  study,  was  accomplished 
four  years  ago.  When  this  map  of  time  was  completed,  I  was  then  satisfied 
that  my  thirty  years*  work  was  done.  The  goal,  to  which,  step  by  step,  I 
had  been  approaching,  was  at  length  reached. 

This  extract  shows  the  persevering  tenacity  of  Mrs.  Willard's 
mind,  which  could  thus  for  years  grasp  and  hold  her  subjects— 
until  she  had  accomplished  her  designs ;  and  also  the  manner  in 
which  her  teaching  brought  forth  her  school  books, — and  they  in 
turn  aided  her  teaching. 

For  this  invention  of  time-maps,  Mrs.  Willard  holds  a  medal,  and 
a  certificate,  signed  by  Prince  Albert,  given  by  a  jury  of  nations, 
at  the  World's  Fair,  held  in  London,  1851.  She  presented  not 
only  her  Temple  of  Time,  but  her  Chronographer  of  Ancient 
History — made  on  the  same  principles — and  also  that  of  English 
History.  The  medal  was  not  given  on  the  execution  of  the  Charts, 
for  that  was  indifferent ;  but  it  was  doubtless  the  verdict  of  the 
jury,  that  a  new  and  a  true  method  had  been  found. 
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While  thus  Mrs.  Willard  was  teaching  what  had  heretofore 
been  considered  masculine  studies,  and  thus  risking  the  displeasure 
of  those  wealthy  and  fashionable  people,  on  whom,  disappointed 
of  public  aid,  she  much  depended  for  support ;  she  was  also  testing 
her  popularity  by  the  steps  she  was  taking,  to  induct  her  pupils  into 
the  duties  of  their  sex,  in  regard  to  housekeeping ;  as  this  might  be 
charged  with  a  degree  of  vulgarity.* 

As  a  balance  to  those  possible  causes  of  unpopularity,  Mrs.  Wil. 
lard  ever  boldly  taught — rare  in  those  days — the  principles  of 
esthetics,  as  regards  the  sex ;  and  made,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  of  her  own  personal  advantages,  and  social  standing.  She 
ever  regarded  esthetics  as  the  special  province  of  women ;  and 
taught,  from  the  mulberry  grove  onward,  that  it  is  every  wo- 
man's  duty  to  be  as  beautiful  as  Grod  had  given  her  the  power ; 
Dot  for  vanity,  but  to  increase  her  influence,  that  she  might  glorify 
her  Maker  the  better,  and  the  more  please  her  friends,  and  serve 
those  to  whom  she  would  do  good.  Beauty  in  woman  is  a 
source  of  power.  It  is  more  an  affair  of  cultivation,  than  had 
been  supposed.  Whatever  promotes  health,  promotes  beauty  of 
complexion,  and  is  cultivated  by  air,  exercise,  bathing,  suitable 
diet,  and  regular  hours  of  sleep.  Proper  positions  and  graceful 
movements,  can,  by  attention,  be  acquired.  The  perfection  of 
dress,  especially  for  the  young,  is  not  fashionable  extravagance, 
but  elegant  simplicity.  Then  the  highest  of  all  sublunary  beauty, 
is  beauty  of  expression  ;  and  that  is  the  gleaming  forth  upon  the 
countenance  of  what  is  good  within — ^holy  and  amiable  sensibili. 
tiesy  mingled  with  intelligence  and  truth. 

DEATH  OP  DR.  WILLARD. — PROGRESS  OP  THE  SRMINARY. — TEACH- 

ERS  TRAINED. 

In  May,  1825,  Mrs.  Willard  and  the  institution  met  a  heavy  loss 
in  the  death  of  Dr.  Willard.     His  last  illness  was  long  and  pain* 

•  In  genera],  when  the  gradaates  of  the  seminary  develop  into  women  of  so- 
ciety and  mistresses  of  families,  they  have  been  ibnnd  imbued  with  the  principles, 
and  having  acquired  the  habits,  which  lead  to  good  housekeeping.  The  pupils  in 
their  small  rooms,  each  occupied  by  two  inmates,  (carefully  assorted,  ta  one  of 
the  most  delicate  duties  of  the  principal,)  are  provided  with  closets,  bureaus, 
&c,  BO  that  everything  can  be  used  for  its  proper  purpose,  and  everything  kept  in  its 
proper  place.  And  they  are  under  a  strict  surveillance,  as  each  in  turn  is  to  keep 
the  room  in  perfect  order.  This  is  that  their  eye  may  become  accustomed  to  or- 
der, so  as,  of  itself,  to  detect  the  reverse.  They  are  required  to  beep  in  order 
their  own  clothing,  and  have  a  set  time  for  mending.  They  took  their  turns  also 
with  the  domestic  superintendent,  to  learn  pastry  cooking.  Each  room-mate  is 
in  torn,  room*  keeper  for  the  week,  and  liable  to  a  fault-mark  if  the  monitress,  in 
hsr  honxlj  rounds,  dnrin|[  school  hours,  finds  any  thing  out  of  order. 
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ful.  His  wife's  presence  and  care  were  essential  to  his  comfort, 
and  for  the  uninterrupted  days  and  nights  of  three  months  she  was 
his  constant  nurse. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  sickness,  he  had  been  the  beloved  physician 
of  the  seminary,  the  head  of  the  family,  and  the  sole  manager  of 
its  pecuniary  affairs.  How  much  he  did  to  sustain  Mrs.  Willard 
in  the  work  she  had  undertaken,  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  her  soon  after  his  death:  "The 
pupils  I  have  educated  are  now  my  teachers.  They,  better  than 
men,  understand  my  views,  and  they  cheerfully  yield  themselves 
to  my  influence.  But  the  school  has  met  with  an  irreparable  loss 
in  the  death  of  Dr.  Willard,  my  husband.  He  entered  into  the 
full  spirit  of  my  views,  with  a  disinterested  zeal  for  that  sex. 
whom,  as  he  believed,  his  own  had  injuriously  neglected.  With 
an  affection  more  generous  and  disinterested  than  ever  man  before 
felt,  he,  in  his  later  life,  sought  my  elevation,  indifferent  to  his 
own.  Possessing,  on  the  whole,  an  opinion  n[H>re  favorable  of  me 
than  any  other  human  being  ever  will  have, — and  thus  encouraging 
me  to  dare  much,  he  yet  knew  my  weaknesses,  and  fortified  me 
against  them.  But  my  feelings  are  leading  me  from  my  subject, 
and  1  have  no  claim  to  intrude  my  private  griefs  oo  you." 

From  the  grave  of  her  husband,  bowed  in  spirit,  and  emaciated 
in  form,  Mrs.  Willard  returned  to  her  work,  to  find  it  increased 
by  new  burdens.  She  loved  not  money  for  money's  sake,  but  she 
knew  it  was  the  sinews  of  success.  Determined  to  understand 
her  own  business,  she  did  not  take  again  her  hours  of  teaching, 
until  she  had  first  planted  herself  at  her  office*desk,  and,  for  a 
time,  not  only  superintended,  but  kept  her  own  books.  She  now 
made  a  new  and  more  convenient  arrangement  of  the  school  year, 
dividing  it  into  two  annual  terms,  instead  of  three.  In  other  ways 
she  systematized  and  simplified  her  school*keeping,  as  connected 
with  her  financial  concerns.  Twice  a  year,  every  debt  she  owed 
was  paid. 

The  question  will  here  occur :  how  were  the  means  to  sustain  the 
institution,  and  to  procure  its  constantly  increasing  facilities,  com. 
manded  ?  We  answer :  from  the  great  and  extensive  popularity 
to  which  Mrs.  Willard's  teaching,  and  her  school-books,*  had 
attained.  Scholars  flowed  in  from  every  part  of  the  Union,  and 
some  from  Panada  and  the  West  Indies. 


♦  The  geographicfl  had  an  almost  unparalleled  success  on  their  first  issue;  hut 
aftenrardsi  the  authors  were  shot,  by  arrows  winged  with  their  own  feathers. 
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We  inquire  next :  what  were  the  unexpected  means  by  which 
Mrs.  Willard's  school  became  regarded  as  a  model  school, — its 
fame  and  influence  rapidly  extending  far  beyond  any  concep- 
tion made  while  forming  its  original  "Plan?''  This  was  effected 
by  examinations  of  the  school,  private  and  public ;  by  the  circu- 
lation of  the  "Plan,"  and  the  approbation  it  met  from  high 
authorities,  and  chiefly  from  a  source  not  thought  of  when  that  was 
written :  the  normal  training  of  teachers,  and  the  great  demand 
for  their  services,  so  that  they  were  soon  spread  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  Union. 

This  system  was  but  the  continuation  of  the  same  general  efforts 
hr  all  her  pupils,  by  which  all  of  sufficient  ability  learned  to 
understand,  remember  and  communicate ;  and  without  its  being 
regarded  as  an  object  to  learn  to  teach,  this  process  was  in  reality 
fitting  every  one  of  the  good  pupils  to  become  choice  teachers. 
Many,  who  never  in  youth  thought  of  teaching,  have  taken  it 
up  as  a  resource  in  later  life,  and  pursued  it  with  success. 

The  receiving  of  girls  expressly  for  education  as  teachers  was 
at  first  accidental ; — begun  in  a  case,  where  orphans,  left  desti- 
tute, pined  for  education ;  and  while  their  pledge  was  given  that 
they  would  pay  by  teaching  as  soon  as  they  were  fitted,  it  was 
taken  rather  as  quieting  delicate  minds,  than  with  any  real  expect- 
ation on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Willard, — so  long  seemed  the  time,  and 
80  many  the  chances  of  failure, — that  she  should  ever  receive 
remuneration.  Yet  in  these  cases,  she  was  eventually  repaid ; 
and  seeing  that  thus  she  was  carrying  out  her  object  for  the  estab. 
lishment  and  the  spread  of  female  education,  and  at  the  same  time 
helping  those  she  loved,  she  went  on  willingly  in  this  direction, 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  mere  worldly  prudence.* 

But  to  be  capable  of  teaching  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  the 
school- mistress.     She  must  govern  as  well  as  teach,  and  there  is 

*  Mrs.  Willard^s  practice  of  educating  teachers,  when  it  became  enlarged  and 
tystematized,  embraced,  in  theory,  a  self-supporting  scheme.  To  those  young 
ladies  who  had  not  the  means  of  meeting  their  expenses,  either  in  part  or  in 
whole,  she  furnished  at  her  regular  prices,  tuition,  board,  and,  in  some  cases,  ao 
outfit  of  clothing  and  traveling  expenses;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  they  gave 
a  note  which  was  to  be  met  out  of  their  first  earnings.  But  the  pupil  was 
allowed  a  moderate  sum  for  her  wardrobe.  These  notes  were,  however,  fre- 
quently collected  without  interest, — often  canceled  for  less  than  their  first 
value, — sometimes,  when  misfortune  pressed,  relinquished  in  full,  and  sometimes 
lost  through  extravagance,  carelessness,  or  inefficiency.  Those  who  paid  most 
promptly  were  the  most  gratefbl.  Some  of  them  are  nmong  the  most  distin- 
guished women  of  the  country.  Filial  in  their  feelings  towards  their  benefac- 
trwt,  Mrs.  Willord  may  well  regard  them  as  her  glory  and  crown  of  rejoicing. 
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a  democratic  feature  in  the  government  of  the  Troy  seminary,  by 
which  all  the  good  and  faithful  pupils,  taking  part  in  the  school 
administration,  become  fitted  to  govern  others  with  dignity.  The 
ofTiccr  of  the  day  is  taken  in  rotation  from  the  older  scholars.  Her 
office  is  grave  and  important,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  Troy  seminary ;  and  none  gave  in  its  estab- 
lishment a  more  severe  test  of  address  and  perseverance,  on  the 
part  of  the  principal. 

The  teachers  of  the  seminary  she  assembled  in  "Teachers' 
Meeting  "  on  Friday  evening,  not  only  to  receive  reports  of  their 
classes,  but  to  debate  the  standing  questions :  what  can  we  do  to 
promote  the  good  of  the  school — what  law  make— or  what  un- 
make? — when  Mrs.  Willard  proposed  to  them  to  establish  this 
day-officer  or  monitress,  to  be  considered  during  the  day  an  officer 
of  the  institution,  and  to  visit  every  room  once  an  hour  and  mark 
delinquents — the  teachers  declared  against  it,  saying,  as  many 
others  did,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  it, — pupils  could  never 
be  brought  to  mark  their  companions.  But  Mrs.  Willard,  count- 
ing on  her  influence,  and  taking  great  pains  previously  to  instruct 
her  scholars  on  the  special  nature  of  official  duty,  began  the  sys- 
tem, and  carried  it  through  ;  establishing  honors  and  privileges  to 
the  faithful  monitress,  and  making  the  unfaithful  take  the  fault- 
mark,  (or  what  was  the  same,  lose  one  of  her  own  credits,)  for 
any  offense  knowingly  passed  unmarked.  The  system  remains 
in  the  seminary  to  this  time ;  though  now  the  duties  of  the  day 
require  two  successive  monitors.  To  be  efficient  and  faithful  in 
this  office,  is  to  stand  high  in  the  school.  To  be  capable  of  per- 
forming it  well,  is  to  be  fitted  to  govern  in  a  school  or  a  family. 
The  success  of  the  teacherswho  go  from  the  seminary,  is  in  no 
small  degree  attributable  to  this  discipline,  as  officer  of  the  day  at 
Troy. 

Mrs.  Willard,  when  she  wrote  the  "Plan,"  did  not  at  all  contem- 
plate the  special  training  of  teachers ;  and  she  never  turned  aside  to 
accommodate  the  school  to  them,  but  rather  the  reverse.  With  a 
pupil-teacher  of  advancement  and  improved  character,  she  would 
place  in  the  same  room,  a  petted,  self-willed  Miss  of  wealthy 
parents.  This  was  an  advantage  to  both  parties — for  while  the 
teacher-scholar  was  aiding  Mrs.  Willard  in  a  difficult  and  delicate 
duty,  she  was  brought  more  into  contact  and  conversation  with  her 
principal,  by  whom  it  was  her  special  business  to  profit ;  and  on 
the  management  of  difficult  pupils — the  most  critical  portion  of  the 
business  she  was  to  learn. 
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The  labor  of  the  system  and  responsibilities  of  its  founder,  few 
can  appreciate.  Besides  the  financial  risk  incurred  by  the  intro. 
duction  of  so  many  non-paying  pupils  into  a  school,  whose  pres- 
ence required  additional  teachers,  room,  table  expenses,  d&c,  the 
care  of  providing  places  for  them,  after  graduation,  was  immense. 
Watchfulness  over  them  never  ceased.  Moreover,  the  system  was 
so  popular,  that  applications  for  instruction  were  quite  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  institution.  Imploring  letters,  sad  tales  of  misfor. 
tune,  and  urgent  appeals  for  special  favor,  were  an  incessant  tax 
upon  the  benevolent  sympathies  of  the  principal.  During  the 
fourteen  months,  previous  to  her  leaving  the  institution,  the 
letters  in  this  department  alone,  amounted  to  five  hundred,  which 
had  all  to  be  read  and  answered,  requiring,  of  course,  the  assist- 
ance of  a  secretary. 

It  was  always  Mrs.  Willard's  design  to  limit  the  number  of 
teacher-scholars,  so  that  the  institution  would  not  incur  financial 
disaster  by  carrying  too  heavy  a  burden.  And  since  normal 
schools,  distinctively  established  and  endowed,  have  removed  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  the  system  at  the  seminary,  it  has  been  for 
the  most  part  abandoned;  and  its  present  pupils  are  generally 
from  wealthy  parents,  and  those  whose  object  is  to  fit  their  daugh- 
ters for  private  life.  Its  first  object  and  mission  has  ever  been, 
to  make  it  a  model-school  for  teaching  the  broad  sphere  of  wo- 
man's duties  and  accomplishments.* 

But  so  popular  had  the  system  become,  that  throughout  the 
Union  the  simple  certificate  of  scholarship,  signed  *'  Emma  Wil- 
lard,"  served  as  a  passport  to  almost  any  desirable  situation,  not- 
withstanding the  seminary  lacked  the  seal  of  an  incorporated  and 
endowed  institution. 

It  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  give  a  full  his- 

4^  Afl&n  eyidencc  of  the  estimation  in  which  Mrs.  Willard's  power  as  a  teacher 
are  held,  we  make  the  following  extract  from  a  Poem  on  Female  Educaiion^  deliv- 
ered before  the  Frederick  (Md.)  Female  Seminary,  at  its  annual  commencement, 
July  8th,  1868,  by  Christopher  C.  Cox: 

In  the  great  art  of  Teaching  we  shall  find 
Its  best  exponent  is  a  female  mind. 
In  all  that  wins  by  manner  or  address. 
As  in  scholastic  discipline  no  less ; 
In  varied  knowledge,  oratorio  sway. 
The  ready  pen  that  knowledge  to  convey; 
The  skill  all  sciences  to  understand. 
Grapple  abstmsest  problems,  hand  to  hand; 
Our  Trojan  Willard  stands  aloft  coufest 
By  all,  tiie  wisest,  noblest,  and  the  best ! 
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tory  of  the  Troy  seminary.  Its  success  has  been  unexampled. 
For  several  years  the  attendance  of  pupils  has  numbered  about 
jR)ur  hundred,  of  whom  n[H>re  than  one-third  have  been  boarders. 
Teachers  and  officers  number  nearly  thirty.  It  sends  forth  about 
twenty-five  teachers  each  year.  Since  1838,  it  has  been  under 
the  charge  of  the  only  son  of  Mrs.  Willard,  John  H.  Willard,  and 
his  wife,  Sarah  L.  Willard ;  the  former  having  been  for  some 
years  her  business  partner,  and  the  latter  having  been  connected 
with  the  institution  for  nineteen  years  previous  to  1838,  as  pupil, 
teacher,  and  vice-principal.  The  same  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline  are  continued,  with  such  modifications  as  larger  means 
and  added  experience  naturally  and  happily  induce. 

In  1846  an  addition  was  made  to  the  accommodation  for  room, 
by  the  erection  of  an  additional  building  fifty  feet  ^uare  and  five 
stories  high,  making  the  front  of  the  main  edifice  on  the  Park,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  and  giving  rooms  for  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, chemical  laboratory,  library,  and  lecture  room,  besides  an 
ample  hall  for  examinations,  concerts,  &c. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  establishment  are  convenient, 
including  the  modern  improvements.  The  entire  building  is 
warmed  by  steam,  and  lighted  by  gas.  A  good  calisthenic  and 
exercise  hall,  for  the  health  of  the  girls,  is  included  in  the  build- 
ing. Thus  Mrs.  Willard  has  lived  to  see  an  institution,  fully  and 
successfully  embodying  the  ideal  of  her  elaborate  **  Plan  ;  "  where 
the  course  of  study  is  thorough  and  complete,  and  the  facilities 
abundant  and  adapted. 

It  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  circumstance,  that  Lady  Franklin, 
whose  efforts  to  rescue  her  husband  from  the  Arctic  seas,  have 
excited  a  world-wide  sympathy,  once  came  to  this  country  ex- 
pressly to  visit  the  Troy  seminary,  and  see  for  herself  the  suc- 
cessful training  of  women  in  the  higher  branches,  of  which  she 
had  heard  with  great  interest,  as  characteristic  of  this  American 
institution.  She  spent  some  time  at  the  seminary,  with  great  sat* 
isfaction  to  herself  and  to  the  teachers. 

VISIT   TO   EUROPE. — EDUCATTON    OF   FOREIGN   WOMEN. — SEPARATION 

FROM   TROY. — MOTIVE   POWERS. 

Mrs.  Willard  went  with  her  son  to  Europe  in  October,  1880, 
and  returned  in  July,  1831.  The  main  objects  of  her  tour,  the 
restoration  of  health,  and  the  extension  of  professional  knowledge, 
were  accomplished.  During  her  absence,  the  seminary  was  in 
charge  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
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The  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Willard's  labors  in  behalf  of  cduealion, 
had  preceded  her.  When  Lafayette  revisited  this  country  in 
1825,  Mrs.  Willard  was  honored  with  his  friendship.  He  then 
invited  her  to  visit  France — and  now  received  her  accordingly. 
From  this  and  other  sources,  she  obtained  facilities  for  visiting  the 
schools,  especially  those  most  remarkable  for  the  education  of 
women.  Marshal  McDonald  gave  her  an  order,  permitting  her  to 
examine  the  schools  founded  by  Napoleon  at  St.  Dennis  and  St. 
Germain-en-Laye.  She  had  further  opportunities  of  knowing 
internally  their  regulations,  from  one  who  had  long  been  in  them, 
M'lle  De  Courval,  who  returned  with  her  to  Troy  as  teacher  of  the 
French  language.  By  Madame  Belloc  she  was  furnished  with  an 
introduction  to  Miss  Edgeworth  ;  from  whom  she  received  facilities 
for  visiting  the  highest  grade  of  female  schools  in  England. 

Some  two  or  three  years  after  the  promulgation  of  the  "Plan," 
Mrs.  Willard  becoming  acquainted  with  M.  Salazar,  the  Colum- 
bian  Minister,  he  forwarded  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  letter  from  the 
author — pleading  for  her  sex — to  (lie  South  American  Liberator. 
A  respectful  answer  was  returned  by  Bolivar,  through  the  proper 
department,  and  a  female  college  afterwards  established  at  Santa 
F6  de  Bogota. 

After  Mrs.  Willard's  return  from  Europe  in  1831,  she  enlisted 
her  energies  in  a  scheme  for  establishing  a  school  in  Greece  for 
the  improvement  of  the  women  of  the  East, — by  inaugurating  a 
school  in  Athens  for  the  teaching  of  native  teachers.  By  leave 
of  the  missionary  board,  under  whom  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  of 
Athens,  this  normal  department  was  added  to  their  school  already 
existing.  The  Greek  government  responded  to  this  welcome 
movement  of  the  *'  Troy  Society,"  (an  association  of  benevolent 
ladies  formed  at  Troy,)  by  passing  a  law  to  educate  at  tins  normal 
school  a  number  of  beneficiaries,  as  great  as  the  American  ladies 
would  on  their  part  provide  for.  To  aid  in  procuring  the  neces- 
sary funds,  Mrs.  Willard  agreed  with  the  society  to  prepare  some 
one  volume;  and  at  their  request  she  wrote  out  her  European 
** Journal  and  Letters,"  containing  393  pages;  for  the  publication 
of  which  the  society  realized  81,100  of  the  82,500  eventually 
sent  to  Greece  by  them  and  others  acting  with  them.  There 
was  forwarded  8500  a  year  to  support  ten  beneficiaries ;  until 
Dr.  Milnor,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Secretary  of  the  Mission, 
ary  Board,  signified  that,  for  the  future,  the  Board  preferred  to 
have  the  sole  control  of  their  own  agents  ;  and  they  would  provide, 
if  their  ftinds  warranted,  for  the  support  of  the  normal  department. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  much  has  been  done  by  this  nonnal  school 
to  elevate  the  women  of  the  East. 

In  1838,  shortly  before  leaving  the  seminary,  Mrs.  Willard 
made  out,  and  has  left,  in  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  a  con* 
densed  abstract  of  her  educational  principles  and  practices.  It 
was  addressed  as  *'A  Letter  to  the  Willard  Association  for  the 
Mutual  Improvement  of  Female  Teachers."  The  pamphlet  con- 
tains the  names  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  members  then 
present  at  the  seminary,  either  as  teachers  or  preparing  to  teach. 
The  *' Letter"  is  specially  addressed  to  those  whom  she  had 
already  sent  forth  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  the  earnestness  with 
which  she  would  endeavor  to  lead  in  the  right  way,  those  on  whose 
success  depended  not  only  the  extensive  spread  of  female  edu* 
cation,  but  the  repayment  of  the  fortune  she  had  expended,  and 
her  valued  good  name  as  a  teacher. 

From  this  pamphlet  we  shall   presently  introduce  an  extract, 
showing  the  true  character  of  Mrs.  Willard's  religious  teaching. 
Religion  was  regarded  by  her  as  the  underlying  and  sustaining 
principle  of  all  right  education.     It  has  always  been  a  maxim 
with  her,  that  no  solid  intellectual  improvement  could  be  expected 
of  a  pupil  while  she  was  morally  wrong ;  and  hence  it  has  been 
her  constant  purpose  to  make  her  "  daughters,"  (as  she  regarded 
her  pupils,  for  her  love  to  them  was  scarcely  less  than  maternal,) 
first  of  all  feel  love  towards  God,  and   understand  the  wisdom  of 
conforming  the  life  to  His  laws.  To  this  end,  not  only  was  Christian 
truth  instilled  with  the  daily  school  instruction,  but  also  by  direct 
personal  conversation  ;  and  on  Saturday  morning,  at  half  past 
eleven,  when  the  week's  work   was  done,   a  familiar,  practical, 
Christian  lecture,  was  given  to  the  assembled  scholars;  at  which 
the  presence  of  each  one  was  specially  enjoined.     This  Saturday 
lecture  occurred  the  next  day  after  the  Teacher's  evening  meet- 
ing, when  the  officer  of  the  week,  (each  teacher  in  her  turn,)  pre- 
sented to  the  Principal  a  Report,  embodying  the  seven  monitress 
bills  of  the  day -officers,  with  a  summary  of  the  fault  and  credit 
marks  given  by  them,  and  also  those  given  by  herself,  with  her 
own  general  report  of  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  during  the  week. 
This  summary  was  read  to  the  school   before  the  lecture  began. 
Thus  faults  as  well  as  improvements  were  reviewed,  and  all  con- 
duct and  experiences  regarded  in  the  light  of  Grod's  holy  law,  and 
of  **the  power  of  an  endless  life." 

We  commend  the  following  extract  from  the  address  above  re* 
ferred  to: — 
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But  though  earthly  emplojers  mar  not  alwajs  be  Mitis6od  when  you  do 
TOur  dutr,  yet,  with  the  great  Father  of  us  all,  we  shall  ever  ^id  justice,  and 
that,  too,  teuii>ered  with  mercy.  Firat  of  all,  then,  be  careful  80  to  regulate 
Tour  example  and  your  teaching,  that  lie,  finding  you  faithful  over  a  lew 
things^  shall,  in  Ills  good  time,  make  you  ruler  oyer  many.  AcciLstom  your- 
aeWes  to  regard  Ilim  as  the  great  Employer  of  your  time,  and  linul  Judge 
and  Rewarder  of  your  yirtues ;  and  the  children  under  your  care  an  His,  and 
to  be  trained  up  for  Him.  Though  this  grand  principle  may  be  modified  in 
its  eiercisc  by  the  peculiar  yiews  of  earthly  parents,  yet  it  is  not  their  will, 
even  if  they  are  so  impious  as  to  wish  it,  that  can  set  aside  this  primary 
obligation. 

Faith/tdneMn  to  Ood,  then,  will  comprehend  whateyer  may  be  said  on  the 
extensive  subject,  of  training  the  young  to  morality  and  religion.  The  first 
means  to  do  this  is,  to  show  by  your  conduct  the  sacred  estimation  in  which 
you  hold  these  things  yourself.  Spkak  true,  and  do  right,  as  well  as  to  re- 
quire it  of  them.  Rcycrence  God  with  devout  love  and  fear;  attend  upon 
Uu  public  worship  and  sacraments;  read  Uis  word  for  your  guide,  and  keep 
near  to  Ilim  in  prayer.  Let  the  lioly  scriptures,  particularly  on  the  Lord*s 
day,  be  taught  to  your  pupils  in  a  manner  to  interest  them.  The  practice  of 
ftpecial  instruction  on  moral  and  religious  subjects  at  some  stated  season,  as 
in  our  Saturday's  lectures  at  the  Seminary,  is  good.  Daily  prayer  in  school 
should  be  regularly  attended ;  solemnity  should  prevail,  but  tediousness  should 
be  avoided. 

So  far,  however,  from  depending  on  set  times,  for  the  whole  discharge  of 
the  duty  of  training  the  young  to  piety  and  virtue,  you  are,  during  all  your 
exercises,  to  regard  it  as  the  grand  object  of  your  labors ;  and  while  your 
pupils  see  that  it  is  so,  they  will  be  learning  to  consider  it  their  main  concern 
also.  Instead  of  telling  them  nothing  more  than  that  they  must  not  be  angry 
because  it  spoils  their  beauty,  or  they  must  not  tell  lies  because  it  hurts  their 
character,  gravely  show  them  that  such  things  are  displeasing  to  their 
Maker ;  and  mention  some  of  the  Scriptures  which  forbid  them.  And  ^hen 
you  have  punished  a  child  for  a  serious  fault,  and  the  penitent  asks  your  for- 
giveness, remind  her  while  you  pronounce  it,  that  she  should  go  to  God  in 
prayer  to  ask  it  of  Him  as  the  one  she  has  chiefly  oficndcd.  Instead  of  pur- 
suing the  common  method  of  making  her  promise  a  great  deal  to  you  in  the 
way  of  amendment,  (a  practice  which  does  but  make  promise-breakers,)  coun- 
sel her  to  resolve  against  her  fault  before  her  Maker,  and  ank  his  grace  to 
enable  her  to  keep  her  good  resolutions ;  as  for  you,  you  shall  know  her  repent- 
ance to  be  sincere,  when  there  is  an  answering  change  in  her  conduct.  Take 
advantage  of  passing  occurrences,  as  the  death  of  friends,  to  impress  your 
pupils  with  the  shortness  of  the  time  allotted  them  for  preparing  their  last 
account ;  and  if  an  examination  excites  them,  tell  them  how  vain  and  idle  it 
is  to  fear  to  be  brought  before  a  few  worms  of  the  dust,  like  themselves,  to 
be  questioned  on  literary  matters,  where  they  make  special  prefmration,  when 
the  very  secrets  of  their  hearts  are  always  known  to  God,  and  must  one  day 
be  made  manifest  to  an  assembled  universe. 

While  engaged  in  teaching  any  study,  the  pious  instructor  will  find  inter- 
esting occasions  of  leading  her  scholars  to  view  the  Almighty  as  the  God  of 
Nature,  or  of  Providence,  and  thus  to  introduce  the  genus  of  piety  into  their 
minds  along  with  those  of  science. 

That  ''God  has  a  life-plan  for  every  human  person,"  is  a  doc- 
trine strongly  countenanced  by  the  life  of  Mrs.  Willard.  Look- 
ing  over  it  as  a  whole,  we  see  that  her  felt  mission — the  progress 
of  woman — had  its  parts ;  and  the  time  had  now  come,  when  in 
the  department  which  regarded  the  Troy  Seminary,  her  own  pe- 
culiar work  was  accomplished,  while  other  portions  of  her  life- 
plan  remained  to  be  worked  out.  She  had  seen  an  institution 
feunded,  which  already  gave  advantages  to  her  sex,  beyond  her 
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conception  when  she  wrote  licr  "  Plan."  Those  dearest  to  her 
were  ready  and  fully  prepared  to  take  her  place  ;  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1838,  she  resigned  to  them  her  ofRce  in  the  seminary. 

The  next  work  of  public  interest  in  which  Mrs.  Willard  en- 
gaged, wa»in  the  fall  of  the  succeeding  year,  1639.  It  was  the 
reinvestigation  of  her  long-studied  hypothesis  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  With  the  aid  of  her  old  family  physician.  Dr.  Robbins, 
and  Prof.  Smith,  then  of  Troy,  (both  believers  in  her  theory,)  she 
now  witnessed  post-mortem  examinations  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 
Being  more  and  more  confirmed  in  her  views,  she  then  carefully 
re-wrote  her  theory,  and  sent  four  copies  of  the  manuscript  to  Eu- 
rope, of  which  one  went  to  the  Drs.  Edwards,  members  of  the 
French  Institute.  Her  correspondence  with  one  of  them,  and  her 
treatise,  are  both  contained  in  her  work  on  the  "  Motive  Powers,** 
published  in  the  spring  of  1846. 

WOBK    AMONG   THE   COMMON    SCHOOLS. 

We  have  seen  that  Mrs.  Willard's  consecration  to  the  cause  of 
education,  inevitably  led  her,  in  time,  beyond  the  sphere  of  estab- 
lishing  a  Female  Seminary,  to  the  still  wider  benevolence  of  edu- 
cating female  teachers — and  for  other  lands  as  well  as  her  own. 
The  same  consecration  led  her  in  time  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
the  Common  or  Public  Schools,  which,  in  the  year  1840,  was  pro- 
videntially directed  to  practical  results  of  permanent  value.  Mrs. 
Willard  thus  writes : — 

"About  three  years  before  leaving  the  Troy  Seminary,  my  mind 
was  aroused  to  alarm  concerning  the  condition  of  the  common 
schools  of  my  native  State,  by  the  representations  of  Miss  Rob- 
bins, a  zealous  friend  of  education,  who  had  just  been  making  a 
tour  of  observation  through  these  schools.  Looking  into  tlic  mat- 
ter, I  found  that  it  was  not  in  Connecticut  only,  but  in  New  York 
and  throughout  the  country  ;  that  there  was  a  general  decadence 
of  the  common  schools. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1840,  on  a  visit  to  Kensington,  I  stopped  at 
Hartford,  and  there  learned,  much  to  my  satisfaction,  that  a  great 
impulse  in  favor  of  common  schools  had  been  given  ;  warmth  in 
generous  hearts  was  enkindled  ;  and  all  around  were  signs  of  life 
and  animation.  Mr.  Barnard,  whom  I  had  before  known  as  the 
friend  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Todd,  was  foremost  in  the  movement ;  and 
had  received  from  the  state  an  appointment,  which  was  effec- 
tively that  of  State  Superintendent  He  had  already  inauorurated 
a  system  of  operations ;  and  was  now  going  the  rounds  of  the 
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State  lo  get  up  an  interest,  and  make  dry  bones  live.  lie  had 
appointed  a  festal  meeting  of  the  schools  at  Kensington,  which 
look  place  about  ten  days  after  my  arrival  there." 

Much  interest  was  felt  by  the  people  of  Kensington,  and  Mrs. 
Willard  was  invited  to  write  an  address  for  the  occasion,  which 
she  did.  Mr.  Barnard  was  present,  and  in  his  Journal  thus  de- 
scribes the  jubilant  scene : — 

On  the  18th  inflt.,  a  public  meeting  of  all  the  schooU  was  held  at  the  church, 
tnd  a  happy  day  it  proved  to  parcut8,  toachcra,  and  children. 

Ui>on  th«!  arrival  of  the  ochoob}  at  the  nieethig  houK%  the  mu^ic,  with  the 
banners,  were  stationed  on  the  steps,  and  the  scholars,  in  procosnion,  entered 
under  the  banners,  and  filled  the  body  of  the  chureh.  The  house  was  soon 
crowded,  many  being  in  attendance  from  neighboring  towns ;  indeed  it  is 
said  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Royal  Robbius,  to  have  been  the  largest  congre- 
gation assembled  in  this  place  since  his  ordination,  22  years  since.  The  ex- 
ercises were  commenced  with  prayer  from  the  pastor,  followed  by  singing 
from  a  large  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hall,  of  Hartford.  A  conciso 
and  able  report  of  the  present  state  of  the  schools  by  the  visiting  committee 
was  read.  A  piece  was  then  sung,  composed  for  the  oi'casion  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Robbins.  The  children  were  next  addressed  by  Jetwie  Olney,  Esq.,  of  b'outh- 
ington.  Music  followed  by  the  band  from  Worlhington,  who  had  kindly 
volunteered  their  services  for  the  occasion.  An  addrcM  written  for^Jic  occa- 
sion by  Mrs.  Willard,  was  then  read  to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  BurrlfCdnd  lis- 
tened to  with  deep  and  thrilling  interest.  This  was  followed  by  other 
addresses  and  interesting  exercises. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  refreshments  were  pa.«»i»o(l  to  the  children,  when 
they  separated  in  high  glee,  in  the  same  order  as  they  came,  greatly  pleased 
with  the  thought  that  there  had  been  a  great  and  high  day  on  their  account. 
It  is  believed  that  the  interest  of  this  occasion  exceeded  the  highest  anticipa- 
tions of  the  old  and  young. 

Mrs.  Willard's  address,  and  her  past  experience,  were  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  not  only  interest  in  improving  the  common  schools, 
but  confidence  in  its  author,  as  the  best  agent  f:)r  carrying  out  the 
improvements  she  so  earnestly  recommended.  The  result  was 
that  she  was  immediately  invited  by  the  influential  men  of  the 
place,  to  take  the  common  schools  in  hand.  In  order  to  afford  her 
the  due  authority,  she  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
parish  as  Superintendent  of  the  common  schools  of  Kensin<i;ton, 
"to  take  the  oversight  of  them  for  the  ensuing  season."  To 
a  written  notice  of  those  proceedings,  from  a  committee  chosen 
for  that  purpose,  she  replied  by  accepting  the  ofRcc,  with  the  con- 
dition that  she  should  be  unanimously  supported  in  her  arduous 
duties  by  the  women,  as  well  as  the  men  of  Kensington. 

We  pause  upon  the  extraordinary  nature  of  this  transaction,  to 
ask  whether  it  does  not  inaugurate  a  new  and  correct  principle  of 
public  action?  Women  cannot  legally  vote  in  a  town  or  school- 
society  meeting ;  but  may  they  not  be  legally  voted  for  ?  Had 
not  the  voters  of  Kensington  a  legal  right  to  elect,  by  their  votes, 
a  woman  for  achool-superintendent  ?  and  were  they  not  legally 
11 
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bound  to  sustain  her  acts,  the  same  as  if  that  office  had  been  held 
by  a  man  ?  If  school-committees  may  legally  employ  women  to 
teach,  wiiy  may  not  the  voters  elect  women  to  superintend  ? 

In  May,  before  the  opening  of  the  schools,  Mrs.  Willard,  by  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barnard,  wrote  to  him  a  letter  explaining  her  plans 

of  improvement.  A  few  extracts  will  best  show  how  she  intended 
to  fulfill  the  duties  of  her  novel  position: — 

Four  schools,  each  with  a  female  teacher,  will  have  gone  into  operation  in 
this  soeioty,  during  the  week  ensuing.  These  teachers  are  engugcd  with  the 
expectation  that  they  are  to  receive  directions  from  me.  Our  first  busineM, 
on  the  assembling  of  the  schools,  will  be  to  select,  with  the  consent  of  all  par- 
tics^  some  of  the  oldest,  most  discreet,  and  best  instructed  girls,  as  assiMaiit 
teachers.  These  will  be  employed  with  the  three-fold  object  of  promoting 
their  own  education,  of  making  them  useful  in  the  business  of  the  school,  and 
of  training  them  by  actual  service,  as  well  as  theoretical  instruction,  to  become 
teachers  in  full.  These  aifisistants  should  be  so  numerous  that  while  each  shall 
have  a  piirt,  perhaps  the  largest  part  of  her  time  for  her  own  improvement, 
the  principal  teacher  shall  be  so  aided  in  her  duties,  that  the  whole  school 
shall  be  kept  profitably  employed.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  children,  especially 
when  quite  young,  learn  in  proportion  to  the  instruction  imparted,  and  this 
niHy  often  be  given  by  a  younger,  as  well  as  an  older  teacher. 

This  plan  of  asslntant  teachers,  from  among  the  best  of  the  scholars,  I  tested, 
in  the  early  organization  of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary.  A  school  arranged  in 
this  manner  is  not  so  good  as  one  with  a  corps  of  highly  in-structed  and  regn- 
larly  trained  teachers.  But  thai,  on  account  of  expense,  is  out  of  the  present 
question  ;  and  I  do  believe  tlie  proposed  is  the  best  possible  method  of  pro- 
viding the  needed  help  to  the  teacher  of  the  common  schools.  The  wife  of 
the  farmer  might  find  it  easier  to  be  served  by  experienced  hands,  tliau  to 
teach  her  own  daughters  to  keep  the  house  and  tend  the  dairy ;  but  after  they 
have  rt>ceived  the  proper  drill,  it  is  her  own  fault  if  they  do  not  become  tlie 
best  of  a.*«sistants.  And  here  is  an  important  consideration ;  if  the  farmer's 
wife  takes  other  help,  and  neglects  to  instruct  her  daughters,  how  is  her 
house  to  be  taken  care  of,  if  she  is  removed ;  or  where  are  the  young  farmers 
to  find  helps  meet  for  them?  So,  if  the  common  schools  do  not  educate  their 
own  teachers,  it  appears  clear  to  me  that  the  minority  of  them  will  not  be 
educated.  •»••«•• 

In  regard  to  room,  we  shall  want  for  each  school,  besides  the  main  apart- 
ment, one  small  room,  where  an  assistant  can  be  teaching  the  very  young 
children ;  and  another,  perhaps  larger,  where  the  best  instructed  of  the  assist 
ants  can  hear  recitations  of  the  oldest  pupils,  and  most  advanced  ckun&s 
whose  lessons  require  considerable  time.  Such  scholars,  who  understand  tlie 
general  plan  of  study,  who  can,  in  the  main,  comprehend  their  authors,  and 
who  may,  in  some  measure,  be  depended  upon  to  govern  themselves,  do  better 
with  an  inferior  teacher,  than  larger  classes  of  younger  pupils,  who  are  to  be 
governed  as  well  as  instructed,  and  taught  the  manner  of  study,  as  well  as 
tlie  subject  matter.  Yet  the  classes  confided  to  the  assistants  should  be  reg- 
ularly reviewed  by  the  principal  teacher ;  and  those  in  this  society  will  be 
occasionally  by  myself. 

Thw  being  the  summer  torm,  the  most  advanced  pupils  will  be  altogether 
of  th»j  tomale  sex.  I  shall  regard  them  as  formuig  one  school,  divided  for 
convenience  of  attendance,  and  for  giving  aid  as  assistant  teachers ;  but  we 
shall  bring  them  together  for  a  common  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term. 
Of  course,  in  this  department,  there  must  be  uniformity  in  the  l>ooks  studied. 
As  to  modes  of  teaching,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  teacher  who  gives  to  her 
good  scholars  (for  it  is  the  good  wax  alone  that  takes  the  perfect  impression,) 
A  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  to  other  scholars  in  proportion ; 
and  to  all  a  proper  method  of  communicating  what  they  know.  It  tihall  be 
my  care  to  make  the  examination  an  actoal  test  of  thifl--Hi  test  at  which  the 
fiuthfbl  teacher  will  exult. 
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Each  school  house  should,  we  think,  "be  provided  with  a  dock ;  no  matter 
how  plain,  if  it  do  but  peii'orm  itM  office  correctlj.  Whatever  is  to  be  done 
regularly  requino-A  a  get  thne  as  well  ud  a  fixed  place;  and  teachers  on  low 
wages  cannot  aflbrd  to  buy  watches ;  nor  would  they  nerve  the  pur^KMe  of  a 
perpetual  memento  of  the  coming  duty  of  the  licholar,  like  a  clock. 

Wo  close  our  extracts  with  the  virw  taken  by  Mrs.  Willard 
of  the  influences  of  bad  reading  books,  charged  with  fictitious 
stories. 

I  haye  collected  and  examined  the  school  books  used  in  the  Kcnsinprton 
schools.  The  amount  of  fiction  put  into  the  handii  of  the  children,  in  their 
daily  lessons,  strikes  me  with  surprise  and  regret.  Truth  is  the  mother  of 
science,  and  the  ancient  ally  of  virtue.  Fiction  may  mblcad,  even  when  she 
intends  to  do  good — truth,  never.  The  mind  that  feeds  on  tiction,  becomes 
bloated  and  unsound,  and  already  inebriated,  still  thirsts  for  more.  And  has 
not  so  much  of  the  mental  aliment  of  our  times  been  fiction,  that  this  delirium 
of  the  mind  has  become  an  evil  so  pervading  that  we  ought  resolutely  to  shun 
its  source,  and  tuni  now  to  the  simple  element  of  pure  truth  ?  Some  of  these 
books,  too,  contain  low  and  vulgar  language.  Who  would  send  a  child 
among  clowns  to  learn  manners  If 

In  general,  sacred  objects  are  the  best  for  schools.  There  is  even  among 
children,  an  awe  and  quietness  diffused  by  ideas  pertaining  to  (>od  anct 
religion,  which  tend  to  good  order ;  and  shed  around  the  true  atmoi^phcrc 
of  the  soul. 

For  months  Mrs.  Willard  devoted  her  untiring  energies  to  the 
four  schools  of  the  parish.  Her  retired  chamber  was  consecrated 
to  religion,  and  to  the  consideration  of  her  new  duties  in  regard  to 
the  common  schools, — and  no  books,  except  on  these  subjects— 
Done  whatever  of  amusement — were  there  admitted.  On  alter- 
Date  Saturdays  came  the  four  teachers,  and  oflener  came  a  class 
of  nearly  twenty,  whom  she  called  her  normal  pupils,  to  whom 
she  taught  history  and  reading, — to  a  few,  algebra,  and  geometry. 

She  or^nized  a  "Female  Common  School  Association  "  of  wo- 
men of  Kensington,  with  constitution,  by-laws,  meetings,  and  effec- 
tive work.  She  counseled  with  the  teachers,  met  them  for 
special  instruction  at  appointed  times ;  gave  minute  attention 
to  the  teaching  of  the  children  of  the  several  schools,  so  that  every, 
thing  should  be  done  at  the  right  time,  and  in  regular  order;  she 
introduced  her  own  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction,  practiced 
at  Troy;  she  selected  school-books,  established  a  regular  system 
of  marks,  and  exercised  the  children  most  successfully  in  read- 
ing, geography  and  arithmetic;  made  copies  for  their  training  in 
penmanship  and  drawing;  dictated  model  letters  of  business  and 
friendship,  and  accustomed  them  to  compose  off-hand  compositions, 
writing  on  their  slates  accounts  of  passing  occurrences, — and  she 
ao  taught  them  that  mistakes  in  spelling  were  rare.  She  directed 
what  the  children  should  sing  all  together,  and  what  tunes  the 
older  ones  should  write  on  their  black-boards,  dictated  to  them  in 
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musical  notation.  She  composed  a  song  on  "Good  Old  Kensing- 
ton," which  was  a  rejoicing  to  the  children,  and  to  be  sung  at  the 
examination — and  a  simple  heart-prayer,  which  they  recited  at 
the  close  of  each  school,  with  feeling  and  solemnity  ; — slie  sketched 
model  maps,  beginning  with  the  town  itself,  marking  tho  brooks 
and  bridges,  the  roads,  the  church,  the  school-houses — ^greatly  to 
the  edification  of  the  interested  children.  She  talked  of  her  im- 
provements among  the  people — the  men  and  the  women — in  the 
house  and  by  the  way  ;  and  thus,  by  all  possible  devices,  wrought 
out  a  genuine  enthusiasm  in  fathers,  mothers,  and  children. 

In  all  her  labors,  she  had  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Mr.  Barnard, 
who  sometimes  shared  with  her  the  labor  of  visiting  the  schools. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  a  public  examination  of  the  four 
schools  was  held  at  the  church,  which  was  crowded  not  only  with 
the  people  of  Kensington  and  the  adjacent  parishes,  but  also  with 
distinguished  educators  of  Connecticut  and  other  states.  The  ex- 
erciscs  were  continued  with  unabated  interest,  from  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  half-past  six  in  the  afternoon,  with  one  hour's 
intermission.  The  children  entered  into  the  full  spirit  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  made  it  a  proud  day  for  their  parents  and  fjr  Mrs. 
Willurd.  At  the  close  of  the  examination,  a  gentleman  of  Ken- 
sington, expressed,  in  the  name  of  the  society,  public  thanks  fir 
her  arduous  and  unselfish  labors ;  and  the  State  Superintendent 
expressed  his  satisfaction. 

From  Mr.  Barnard's  report  to  the  legislature,  and  in  tho  School 
Journal,  the  Kensington  proceedings  were  copied,  and  went  into 
other  states.  Thus,  much  of  what  was  experiment  there,  became 
common  practice  in  the  schools  throughout  Connecticut  and  else- 
where.  Mrs.  Willard  was  honored  for  her  gratuitous  services  in 
the  cause ;  and  received  numerous  invitations  to  meet  wit!)  edu- 
cational and  literary  societies,  and  conventions;  and  to  write 
addresses  for  those  at  a  distance  ;  which  slie  of\en  did. 

Before  leaving  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Willard  projected  the  plan 
of  a  Normal  School  in  Berlin,  which  would  probably  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  but  for  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Common  Schools,  and  the  temporary  suspension  of  Mr.  . 
Barnard's  labors  in  Connecticut,  upon  whose  co-operation  she 
had  relied.  Her  plan  contemplated  a  well  organized  system  of 
Teachers'  Institutes,  rather  than  a  permanent  Normal  School. 
There  were  to  be  two  sessions  of  not  less  than  four  weeks  each, 
held  at  tliose  periods  of  the  year  when  the  great  mass  of  teachers 
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could  attend  them  without  interfering  with  their  ordinary  avocation*. 
Those  who  joined  the  school  were  to  engage  to  attend  four  huc- 
cessivc  sessions,  and  to  go  through  the  prpscrib<»d  course  of  study. 
The  union  of  theory  and  practice  would  thus  be  more  thoroughly 
carried  out  than  in  a  permanent  school,  and  the  benefits  would  be 
widely  and  immediately  felt  throughout  the  state. 

In  1845,  Mrs.  Willard  was  invited  to  attend  a  Convention  of 
County  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools  at  Syracuse.  She 
was  made  an  honorary  member,  and  invited  to  participate  in  the 
exercises  and  deliberations,  which  she  declined  ;  but  communicated 
a  paper  on  the  place  which  woman  should  hold  in  the  common 
school  system  and  educational  movements  of  the  day.  In  this 
poper,  which  was  read,  and  favorably  received,  among  other  sug- 
gestions the  author  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions which  she  had  inaugurated  in  respect  to  the  Kensington 
schools,  and  especially  the  formation  in  every  town  of  a  society 
of  women,  with  a  constitution  similar  to  the  one  adopted  there. 
This  constitution  provides  for  the  appointment  of  three  committees, 
to  co-operate  with  the  regular  school  officers  of  the  town — one  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  children  who  were  not  at  school,  and 
to  assist  in  getting  them  ;  a  second,  on  the  accommodations  of  the 
school,  to  see  to  the  state  of  the  grounds,  and  all  those  circum- 
stances  which  affect  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils ;  and  a 
thirds  on  procuring  books,  and  the  means  of  illustrating  the  studies 
of  the  school.  Mrs.  Willard  was  treated  with  great  respect  by 
the  convention — the  members  calling  on  her  in  a  body  at  the  house 
of  her  hospitable  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Redfield. 

This  interesting  and  profitable  meeting  of  superintendents,  led 
to  Mrs.  Willard's  being  earnestly  invited  to  assist  in  the  exercises 
of  several  Teachers'  Institutes  in  the  ensuing  autumn — which  she  did 
by  traveling  in  her  own  carriage,  with  a  female  companion,  through 
the  counties  of  Sullivan,  Broome,  Tioga,  Greene,  and  afterwards 
to  Oneida  by  railroad — meeting  with  over  six  hundred  teachers, 
and  interesting  a  large  number  of  parents,  mothers  as  well  as 
fathers,  in  the  management  of  the  common  schools,  where  their 
children  were  educated. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  Mrs.  Willard  ha  ing  published  her  theory 
of  Circulation  by  Respiration,*  set  out  on   a  tour  through  the 

♦  A  TrMlUe  tm  the  Motive  Poteen,  which  produce  the  Circulation  of  the  Bhtod: 
Kew  York,  Wiley  &  Putnam,  1844.  That  this  work  contains  an  imiMrtnnt  dis»- 
eorery,  is  uow  oxteoftivoly  conceded.  In  1861,  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  New  Orlcain*, 
if  claimed  to  have  proved  it,  by  his  viviMction  of  alligators,  made  for  tlmt  express 
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Western  and  Southern  states,  with  her  niece,  Miss  Lincoln  f  as  a 
companion.  Through  her  long  journey,  of  over  8,000  milt;s,  em- 
bracing all  the  principal  cities  in  every  state  west  and  6f)uth  of 
New  York,  except  Florida  ond  Texas,  she  was  everywhere  met 
by  her  former  pupils  with  every  demonstration  of  affection,  and 
made  welcome  to  their  homes  by  every  form  of  hospitality.  To 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  girls,  she  was  received  as  a 
founder  and  pioneer  of  this  class  of  institutions. 

In  the  summer  of  1849.  she  published  a  pamphlet  of  100  pngea, 
on  *^  Respiration  and  its  Effects , — particularly  as  it  respects  Asi- 
otic  Choicra"  as  a  contribution  to  the  modes  of  dealing  with  that 
formidable  epidemic,  which  threatened  to  renew  the  terrible  scenes 
of  1832. 

In  1852-3,  Mrs.  Willard  was  earnestly  occupied  in  writing  an 
educational  work  on  Astronomy,  to  embody  improvements,  origin* 
ated  in  their  first  conception  while  she  was  a  teacher  in  that  de- 
partment. They  form  one  of  her  most  valuable  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  education  ;  and  in  which — in  the  language  of  Prof. 
Avery,  of  Hamilton  College — ''she  has  achieved  a  remarkable 
success  in  making  the  elements  of  a  difficult  science,  easy  of 
comprehension."  The  theory  of  the  Tides,  presented  in  this  vol- 
ume, is  interesting,  original,  and  simple. 

In  June,  1854,  Mrs.  Willard,  again  accompanied  by  her  niece, 
Miss  Lincoln,  re-crossed  the  ocean  to  attend  the  World  a  Educa- 
tional Convention,  at  London.  By  Mr.  Barnard, — already  there, — 
she  was  introduced  to  its  ofRcers,  and  to  the  most  eminent  foreign 
educators;  and  to  some  of  their  most  interesting  reunions. 

Afler  the  convention,  Mrs.  Willard  accompanied  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Phelps,  (just  arrived  from  the  U.  S.)  her  son  and  two  daughters, 
through  France,  Switzerland,  Northern  Italy,  Germany,  and  Bel- 
gium. In  Paris,  those  noble  educators  who  have  done  so  much 
for  the  women  of  France,  Madame  Belloc,  and  MMle  Monts^olfier, 
with  whom  she  had  corresponded  since  1881,  met  Mrs.  Willard 
and  Mrs.  Phelps,  as  sisters  meet  sisters. 

Her  next,  perhaps  her  last,  educational  labor,  had  for  its  object 

purpose  In  1854,  Dr.  Washington,  of  Missouri,  in  the  Nashville  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  (upheld  by  Dr.  Bowling,  the  senior  Editor,)  wrote  down  all  op- 
positijJn.  Dr.  Draper,  of  New  York,  in  his  kte  work  on  Physiolojrv,  sa^-s  that 
Hervoy's  theory  of  the  heart's  power,  Is  not  correct;  bat  the  principle  of  Circa- 
latioii  by  Respiration  is. 

t  Miss  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  railrrwd  disaster,  at  Burlington, 
New  .Terscy,  August  2ft.  tF66.  In  her  premature  and  violent  death,  society  Vml 
a  gifted  and  accomplished  woman. 
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to  provide  such  a  reading  book  for  the  common  schools,  as  when 
in  Kensington,  she  saw  they  needed ;  and  her  impressions  there 
had  become  deepened  by  the  alarming  growth  of  juvenile  crime. 
She  gave  to  the  work  the  title  of  ^  Moraiifor  the  Young,  or  Good 
Principles  Instilling  Wisdom,^'  This  book  presents  in  simple, 
yet  forcible  and  attractive  style,  the  essential  principles  of  a  true 
Christian  life,  and  God's  Providential  government ;  and  from  its 
avoidance  of  all  denominationalism,  is  well  adapted  to  becooie  a 
text- book  in  public  schools. 

The  selection  of  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  to  occupy  a  place  in  this 
gallery  of  eminent  American  Teachers,  was  not,  so  much  because 
of  her  aocomplished  work,  immense  as  this  has  been  ;  not  be- 
cause she  had  by  unsurpassed  energy  established  the  first  sci- 
entific female  seminary ;  nor  because,  as  an  author,  a  million 
of  her  books  were  circulated ;  nor  because  she  has  published  va« 
rious  addresses  on  the  subject  of  education,  presented  by  invita- 
tion before  various  important  bodies  in  various  parts  of  the  country ; 
nor  because  she  has  enlisted  wide  discussion  and  general  interest, 
by  the  results  of  investigations  in  physiology ;  nor  because  she 
has  done  much  disinterested  work  for  the  improvement  of  the 
public  schools ;  nor  because  she  initiated  in  her  own  Seminary 
a  system  for  the  special  education  of  teachers;  but  because 
she  is  preeminently  a  Representative  Woman,  who  suitably 
typifies  the  great  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  the 
elevation  of  woman ;  because  her  life  has  been  consecrated  to  the 
education  and  advancement  of  her  sex,  or  rather  we  might  say 
that  the  Christian  elevation  of  woman  has  been  the  life  itself — the 
heart-impulse  of  which  the  facts  we  sketch  are  the  exponents.  In 
this  she  is  individual — note  worthy.  Other  women  establish  suc- 
cessful seminaries,  write  successful  books,  make  successful  inves- 
tigations, but  they  do  Vhat  they  do,  either  for  the  sake  of  the  thing 
done,  or  for  the  sake  of  some  benevolence  or  principle  embodied 
and  completed  in  the  thing  done.  But  ^ith  Mrs.  Willard  the 
thing  done  has  been  in  behalf  of  somewhat  outside  and  higher ; 
and  this  higher  end  is  the  progress  of  woman.  And  although  this 
has  not  been  always,  nor  perhaps  often,  consciously,  her  great 
object;  (as  a  great  object,  self-forgettingly  sought,  absorbs  self- 
consciousness,)  and  although  efforts  to  determine  a  theory  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  have  occupied  an  important  part  of  her 
life,  in  which  no  one  department  of  humanity  is  exclusively  in- 
terested, yet  even  in  these  scientific  studies  we  may  say  that  the 
inspiration  was  the  winning  a  higher  consideration  towards  woman. 
In  behalf  of  her  life-purpose  she  has  established  seminaries,  writ- 
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ten  books,  presented  addresses,  wrought  out  theories,  superin- 
tended public  schools,  solicited  legislatures,  dispensed  nnonies^ 
toiled,  and  prayed,  and  wept,  and  thanked  Grod;  and,  more  than 
all,  in  her  own  life  she  has  been  the  possibilities  of  woman  which 
she  preached.  For  this  reason,  we  have  written  of  her  with  warm 
impulse  and  willing  pen. 

LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS,  by  Mrs.  Emma  Willard. 

Plan  for  Improving  Female  Education,  addressed  as  a  Memorial  to  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  1819. 

The  Woodbridgk  and  Willard  Geografhies  and  Atlases,  comprising 
a  Universal  Geography  and  Atlas,  a  School  Geography  and  Atlas,  an  Ancient 
Geography  and  Atlas,  Geography  lor  beginners,  and  Atlas;  1S22. 

History  of  the  United  States,  or  Rei'ubuc  of  America;  680  pp.  Brought 
down  in  1862;  1828,  with  a  Historic  Atlas. 

Journal  and  Letters  from  Europe;  1883. 

Universal  History  in  Perspective;  626  pages;  1887. 

Abridgment  of  American  History;  1843. 

Tempijc  of  Time,  or  Chronoorapiier  of  Universal  History;  1£44. 

A  CiiRONOGRAPHER  OF  ENGLISH  HisTORY,  OR  a  similar  plan;  1846. 

A  Chkonographer  of  Ancient  History;  1847. 

Historic  Guide,  to  accompany  the  Temple  of  Time  and  other  Charts. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Motive  Powers  which  produce  the  Circulation  or 
the  Blood;  1846. 

Respiration  and  its  Effects,  particularly  as  respects  Asiatic  Chol- 
era; 1849. 

Last  Leaves  of  American  History,  containing  a  History  of  the  Mexican 

War,  and  of  California;  1849. 

Astronomy;  1863. 

Morals  for  the  Young,  or  Good  Principles  Instilling  Wisdom  ;  186T. 

Besides  these  larger  works,  three  addresses  on  **  Female  Education  in  Greece,** 
1882;  an  address  read  at  Norwich  on  the  same  subject,  1888;  an  address  to  the 
**  Willard  Association,**  for  the  mutual  improvement  of"  Female  Teachers,'*  1888; 
"Political  Position  of  Women,**  1848;  "Our  Father*s;**  "Bride  Stealing;"  an 
appeal  against  "  Wrong  and  ligury,**  and  a  pamphlet  and  "An  Answer  **  to  Ma- 
rion Wilson's  "  Reply;**  two  poems,  read  at  the  "  Farmington  Centennial,**  1840; 
a  poem  contributed  to  the  "  Statesmen  in  Albany;'*  "  Universal  Peace  to  be  In- 
troduced by  a  Confederacy  of  Nations,  meeting  at  Jeiysalem,**  1820;  "  Will  sci- 
entific education  make  Woman  lose  her  sense  of  dependance  on  Man  ?**  answered 
in  a  contribution  to  the  "  Literary  Maga2ine,**  N  .Y.,  1821 ;  a  metaphysical  article 
on  "  General  Terms,**  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts, 
Vol.  xxlii,  No.  1,  1882;  a  volume  of  "  Poems,**  1880. 

Besides  the  above,  Mrs.  Willard  has  written  many  other  contributions  to  difler- 
en  periodicals,  and  numerous  addresses,  which  have  been  read  in  different  parts 
of  the  Union,  to  schooU,  to  litenury  and  edacational  societies,  &c. 
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Man,  as  he  is,  the  same  whether  on  a  throne  or  under  the  forest  leaves ;  man 
b  his  essence ;  what  is  he  ?  Whj  do  not  the  wise  tell  us  ?  Whj  do  not  great 
intellects  inform  us  what  is  the  reality  of  our  race  ?  Does  a  fanner  use  oxen, 
and  not  studj  to  understand  them  ?  Does  a  shepherd  not  investigate  the  nature 
of  his  sheep  7 

And  ye  who  use  men,  and  saj  that  jou  protect  and  cherish  them ;  do  you 
care  for  them  as  a  farmer  does  for  his  oxen  ?  Have  you  such  care  of  them  as  a 
shepherd  over  his  sheep?  Is  your  wisdom  a  knowledge  of  your  race,  and  are 
your  benefits  those  of  enlightened  shepherds  of  your  people  7 

What  man  is,  what  he  needs,  what  elevates  him  and  degrades  him,  what 
strengthens  him  and  weakens  him,  such  is  the  knowledge  needed,  both  by  a 
shepherd  of  the  people  and  by  the  inmate  of  the  most  lowly  hut 

Everywhere,  humanity  feels  this  want.  Everywhere  it  struggles  to  satisQr 
it,  with  labor  and  eagerness.  For  the  want  of  it,  men  live  restless  lives,  and 
At  death  they  cry  aloud  that  they  have  not  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  their  being. 
Their  end  is  not  the  ripening  of  the  perfect  fruits  of  the  year,  which  in  full  com- 
pletion arc  laid  away  for  the  repose  of  the  winter. 

Why  does  man  investigate  truth  without  order  or  purpose  ?  Why  does  he 
not  seek  after  what  his  nature  needs,  that  therewith  he  may  secure  pleasure  and 
blessings  for  his  life?  Why  does  he  not  seek  Truth,  which  will  afibrd  him  in- 
ward peace,  will  develop  his  faculties,  make  his  days  cheerful  and  his  years 
blessed? 

Source  of  the  deepest  peace  of  our  existence,  pure  power  of  our  nature,  bless- 
ing of  our  being,  thou  art  no  dream.  To  seek  thee,  to  investigate  after  thee,  is 
the  end  and  destiny  of  man ;  thou  art  both  a  necessity  to  me,  and  an  impulse 
lh>m  the  deepest  part  of  my  soul,  0  end  and  destiny  of  man  I 

By  what  road  shall  I  seek  thee,  0  truth,  who  liftest  my  nature  toward  perfec- 
tion? Man,  driven  by  his  wants,  will  find  the  path  to  this  truth,  by  the  way  of 
his  own  inmost  souL 

The  powers  of  conferring  blessings  upon  humanity  are  not  a  gift  of  art  or  of  acci- 
dent. They  exist,  with  their  fundamental  principles,  in  the  inmost  nature  of  all 
men.    Their  development  is  the  universal  need  of  humanity. 

Central  point  of  life,  individual  destiny  of  man,  thou  art  the  book  of  nature. 
In  thee  lieth  the  power  and  the  plan  of  that  wise  teacher;  and  every  school 
education  not  erected  upon  the  principles  of  human  development,  leads  astray. 

The  happy  infant  learns  by  this  road  what  his  mother  is  to  him ;  and  thus 
grows  within  him  the  actual  sentiment  of  love  and  of  gratitude,  before  he  can 

*  AbtndataoUe  einet  Einiiedlert.— Petf/o/mzi,  (ferite,  toL  6,  p.  271. 
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understand  the  words,  "Duty  or  Thanks.  And  the  son  who  eats  bis  father*! 
bread,  and  is  kept  warm  from  his  flocks,  finds  bj  the  same  nature-directed  waj 
the  blessing  upon  his  studies,  and  his  duties  as  a  child. 

All  humanity  is  in  its  essence  the  same ;  and  to  its  content  there  is  but  one 
road.  Tliereforo  that  truth  which  rises  from  our  inmost  being,  is  universal  human 
truth;  and  would  serve  as  a  truth  for  the  reconciliation  of  those  who  are  quarrel- 
ing by  thousands  over  its  husks. 

Man,  it  is  thou  thyself^  the  inner  consciousness  of  thy  powers,  which  is  the 
object  of  the  education  of  nature. 

The  general  elevation  of  these  inward  powers  of  the  human  mind  to  a  pure 
human  wisdom,  is  the  universal  purpose  of  the  education  even  of  the  lowest 
men.  The  practice,  application  and  use  of  these  powers  and  this  wisdom,  under 
special  circumstances  and  conditions  of  humanity,  is  education  for  a  profossioii 
or  social  condition.  Tlicse  must  always  be  kept  subordinate  to  the  general 
object  of  human  training. 

Wisdom  and  power  based  upon  simplicity  and  innocence,  are  efficient  bless- 
ings in  all  human  circumstances,  and  in  every  misfortune,  as  well  as  an  indis- 
pensable necessity  in  every  elevation  of  position. 

To  him  who  is  not  a  Man,  a  man  developed  in  his  inmost  powers,  to  him  is 
wanting  a  basis  for  an  education  suited  to  his  immediate  destiny  and  to  his 
special  circumstances,  such  as  no  external  elevation  can  excuse.  Between  the 
&ther  and  the  prince,  the  needy  man  struggling  with  difficulties  for  his  sustenanco 
and  the  rich  oppressed  by  cares  still  more  burdensome,  the  ignorant  woman  and 
the  renowned  philosopher,  the  indolent  slumberer  and  the  genius  whose  eagle 
powers  influence  all  the  world,  there  are  wide  gulfs.  But  if  those,  in  their  lofti- 
nefls,  lack  real  manhood,  dark  clouds  surround  them ;  while  in  these,  a  cultiva- 
ted manhood,  pure,  elevated  and  sufficing  human  greatness,  will  of  itself  shine 
forth  from  the  lowest  hut 

Thus  a  prince  in  his  greatness  may  long  for  a  wise  and  upright  code  of  regula- 
tions for  his  prisons,  yet  may  offer  in  vain  a  purse  filled  with  gold  for  it  Let 
him  bring  real  manhood  into  his  council  of  war,  his  councils  of  forestry  and  of  ex- 
chequer, and  let  his  conduct  be  truly  fatherly  within  his  own  house,  and  let  him 
wisely,  earnestly  and  paternally  train  up  judges  and  protectors  for  his  prisoners. 

Without  this,  the  name  of  enlightened  laws  is,  in  the  mouth  of  heartless  men, 
only  another  name  for  selfishness. 

So  far  art  thou  perhaps,  0  Prince,  firom  the  blessing  of  truth  which  you  seek. 

Meanwhile  are  laboring  in  the  dust  beneath  your  feet,  good  fathers  with  their 
ill  taught  children.  Prince,  learn  the  wisdom  applicable  to  your  prisoners  fWxn 
the  tears  of  their  night  watchings;  and  delegate  thy  rights  over  life  and  death  to 
men  who  seek  that  wisdom  in  that  source.  Prince,  educated  humanity  is  the 
blessing  of  the  world ;  and  only  through  it  is  enlightenment  efficient,  and  wis- 
dom, and  the  inmost  blessing  of  all  laws. 

Educated  powers  of  humanity,  these  sources  of  your  mighty  deeds  and  peace- 
ful pleasures  are  no  purposeless  impulse,  nor  deceitful  error. 

The  path  of  nature,  for  developing  the  faculties  of  humanity,  must  be  open 
and  easy ;  and  the  method  for  educating  men  to  true  and  satisfying  wisdom, 
simple,  and  universally  applicable. 

Nature  develops  all  the  human  faculties  by  practice;  and  their  f^wth 
depends  upon  their  exercise. 
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The  method  of  nature  for  edncating  humanity  is,  the  explanation  and  practice 
of  its  knowledge,  its  gifts,  and  its  qualities. 

Therefore  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  that  man  are  educated  by  nature^ 
who  uses  a  thorough  and  obedient  explanation  of  his  knowledge,  and  with 
silent  industry  uses  his  powers,  and  develops  them  into  a  true  human  wisdom. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  man  is  incapable  of  tlio  pleasure  of  the  blessings  of 
truth,  who  violates  within  himself  this  natural  order,  and  weakens  his  sensibility 
for  obedience  and  knowledge. 

Men,  fathers,  force  not  the  faculties  of  your  children  into  paths  too  distant, 
before  they  have  attained  strength  by  exercise,  and  avoid  harshness  and  over- 
fatigue. 

When  this  right  order  of  proceedings  is  anticipated,  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  weakened,  and  lose  their  steadiness,  and  tlie  equipoise  of  their  structure. 

This  you  do  when,  before  making  them  sensitive  to  truth  and  wisdom  by  the 
real  knowledge  of  actual  objects,  you  engage  them  in  the  thousand-fold  confusions 
of  word-learning  and  opinions ;  and  lay  the  foundation  of  their  mental  character 
and  of  the  first  determination  of  theur  powers,  instead  of  truth  and  actual  ob> 
jects,  with  sounds  and  speech^-and  words. 

The  artificial  mode  of  the  schools,  which  everywhere  crowds  in  this  aflliUr  of 
words,  instead  of  the  easy  and  slower  waiting  method  of  nature,  endows  men 
with  an  artificial  show  of  acquirement  which  ornaments  over  their  lack  of  iimer 
natural  powers,  and  which  satisfies  such  times  as  the  present  century. 

The  miserable  exhausting  struggle  for  the  mere  shadow  of  truth,  the  struggle 
for  the  accent  and  sound  and  words  only,  of  truth,  where  no  interest  can  be  ielt, 
and  no  ^plication  is  practicable ;  the  subjection  of  all  the  powers  of  growing 
humanity  to  the  opinions  of  a  hard  and  one-sided  schoolmaster;  the  thousand- 
fold niceties  of  word-changing  and  fashionable  style  of  teaching,  which  are  made 
the  basis  of  human  education — all  these  are  sad  defections  fix>m  the  path  of 
nature. 

Moreover,  a  strict  and  stiff  adherence  to  one  order  is  not  nature's  way  of 
teaching.  If  it  were,  she  would  train  one-sided  characters ;  and  her  truth  would 
not  accommodate  itself  easily  and  freely  to  the  feelings  of  all  men. 

Such  a  severe  course  would  not  develop  the  truth  within  man  to  be  his  useflil 
servant,  nor  to  be  a  good  and  affectionate  mother,  whose  happiness  and  wisdom 
are  the  happiness  and  necessity  of  her  children. 

The  power  of  nature,  although  unquestionably  leading  to  truth,  leads  with 
no  stifhiefls.  The  voice  of  the  nightingale  sounds  out  of  the  darkness ;  and  all 
the  appearances  of  nature  operate,  in  an  enlivening  freedom,  without  the  shadow 
of  constraint  anywhere,  according  to  a  prescribed  order. 

ICan  loses  all  the  balance  of  his  powers,  the  efficacy  of  his  wisdom,  if  his 
mind  is  too  one-sidedly  and  forcibly  applied  to  any  subject.  Nature's  mode  of 
teaching  is  therefore  not  a  fbrdble  one. 

But  her  teaching  is  steady  and  consistent;  and  her  method  is  strictly 
eoonomlcaL 

Education  of  man  to  truth,  thou  art  the  education  of  his  existence  and  hia 
nature  to  satisfying  wisdom. 

Haa  who  seekest  truth  after  this  method  of  nature,  you  will  find  it  m  propor- 
tk>n  as  you  make  it  your  stand  point  and  your  path. 

In  pn^XHtkm  aa  that  truth  is  requisite  to  your  repose  and  your  enjoyment,  as 
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it  is  your  guiding  star  in  your  troubles  and  the  support  upon  which  yonr  life 
rests,  in  tliat  proportion  it  will  be  your  blessing. 

The  circle  of  knowledge,  through  wliich  every  man  in  his  own  place  bcbomes 
blessed,  begins  immediately  around  him ;  from  his  being ;  from  his  closest  rela- 
tions; extends  from  this  beginning;  and  at  every  increase  must  have  reference 
to  truth,  that  central  point  of  all  powers  for  blessing. 

Pure  sensibility  to  truth  grows  up  within  a  narrow  sphere ;  and  pure  human 
wisdom  rests  upon  the  solid  basis  of  the  knowledge  of  the  nearest  relations,  and 
.  of  an  educated  capacity  for  dealing  with  the  nearest  drcnmstances. 

This  wisdom,  which  reveals  itself  through  the  necessities  of  our  condition, 
strengthens  and  educates  our  practical  capacity ;  and  the  mental  training  which 
gives  it,  is  simple  and  steady,  consisting  of  the  action  of  all  the  powers  upon  the 
phenomena  of  nature  in  their  actual  relations ;  and  thus  it  is  related  to  truth. 

Power  and  feeling  and  practical  certainty  are  its  expressions. 

Elevating  path  of  nature,  the  truth  to  which  thou  leadest  is  power  and  action, 
origin,  training,  completion,  and  destination  of  the  whole  of  humanity. 

Thou  dost  educate  with  certainty;  not  to  a  rapid  show  of  growth;  and  the 
son  of  nature  is  confined  by  limits; — his  speech  is  the  expression  and  conse- 
quence of  full  knowledge  of  facts. 

The  disconnected  confusion  of  the  sciolist  is  as  little  the  basis  which  nature 
points  out. 

The  man  who  with  rapid  course  flits  about  every  subject  of  knowledge,  and 
does  not  fortify  his  acquirements  by  silent  steady  investigation,  loses  the  power 
of  observing  cheerfully,  and  with  steady  search,  and  the  still  and  genuine  pleas- 
ure of  sensibility  to  truth. 

Unsteady  will  be  the  progress  of  that  man  who,  in  the  hurlyburly  of  his 
sciolisms,  finds,  to  be  sure,  material  for  many  words,  but  sacrifices  to  them  the 
quietness  of  real  wisdom.  Amidst  his  noisy  pride,  you  will  discover,  close 
around  him,  in  tlie  place  where  the  power  of  a  blessed  wisdom  would  beam 
brightly,  only  empty  sohtudes  and  darkness. 

Also  the  slothful  empty  wastes  of  dark  ignorance  lead  away  from  the  path  of 
nature.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  thy  nature,  0  man,  contracts  the  limits  of  thy 
knowledge,  more  than  tlie  necessities  of  thy  being.  Misapprehension  of  the  first 
principles  of  thy  condition,  deadly  oppressive  tyranny,  withholding  of  all  the 
pleasures  of  truth  and  blessing;  unnatural  want  of  general  national  enlighten- 
ment in  relation  to  the  most  important  actual  needs  and  relations  of  men,  over- 
cloud and  darken  thee,  as  the  deep  sliadow  of  night  darkens  the  earth. 

The  eflcct  of  actual  life  in  opposition  to  the  inner  consciousness  of  right,  un- 
dermines our  {>ower  of  recognizing  truth,  and  perverts  the  purity  of  tlio  lofly 
and  noble  simplicity  of  our  fundamental  ideas  and  susceptibilities. 

Tlierefore,  all  human  wisdom  is  based  upon  the  strength,  of  a  good  heart,  and 
one  obedient  to  truth ;  and  all  human  blessings,  upon  its  simplicity  and  inno- 
cence. 

Education  of  humanity  in  this  purity  of  sunpUcity  and  innocence,  thou  art 
the  guardian  of  humanity,  who  dost  protect  and  gtiide  rightly  Uie  undestroycd 
principles  of  the  heart,  in  the  course  of  their  mental  development 

Man  must  be  trained  to  inward  peace.  Content  with  one's  condition,  and 
with  tlio  pleasures  attainable  in  it,  patience,  reverence  and  faith  in  the  lore  of 
the  Father  under  all  restrictions,  tliat  is  the  right  training  to  wisdom. 


r" 
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Without  inward  peace,  man  wanders  about  in  wild  ways.  Thirst  and  longing 
after  impossible  forms,  deprive  him  of  every  pleasure  which  present  blessings 
offer,  and  of  all  the  powers  of  a  wise,  patient,  and  obedient  spirit.  If  the  feel- 
ings are  not  regrnlated  by  inward  peace,  tlieir  power  destroys  the  inward  strength 
of  the  man,  and  plagues  him  with  dark  tortures,  in  days  during  which  tlio  cheer- 
ful wise  man  would  laugh. 

The  discontented  man  worries  himself  within  his  happy  home,  because  hia 
dancing  at  the  festival,  his  violin  at  the  concert,  his  address  in  tho  public  hall, 
were  not  distingruished. 

Peace,  and  quiet  pleasure,  are  the  first  purposes  of  human  education,  and  its 
darling  children.  Man,  thy  knowledge  and  ambition  must  be  subordinate  to 
these  high  purposes,  or  thy  curiosity  and  ambition  will  become  gnawing  agonies 
and  curses. 

Man,  thou  livest  not  for  thyself  alone,  on  earth.  Nature  educates  thee  for 
relations  with  those  without  thee. 

In  proportion  as  these  relations  arc  near  to  thee,  0  man,  are  they  important 
for  tho  training  of  thy  being  for  its  ends. 

The  complete  mastery  over  a  near  relation,  is  a  source  of  wisdom  and  power 
over  more  distant  ones. 

Fatherhood  trains  princes,  brotherhood,  citizens.  Both  produce  order  in  the 
family  and  in  the  state. 

The  domestic  relations  of  man  are  the  first  and  most  important  relations  of 
nature. 

Man  labors  in  his  calling,  and  endures  the  burden  of  a  citizen^s  labor,  that 
thereby  he  may  enjoy  in  quiet,  the  pure  blessings  of  his  domestic  happines& 

Therefore  the  education  of  man  for  his  professional  and  social  position,  must 
be  subordinated  to  the  ultimate  purpose,  tlie  pleasures  of  his  pure  domestic 
happiness. 

Therefore  art  thou,  home,  the  origin  of  all  tho  purely  natural  education  of 
humanity. 

Home,  thou  school  of  morals  and  of  the  state. 

First,  man,  thou  art  a  child ;  afterward  an  apprentice  in  thy  calling. 

Childish  virtue  is  the  blessing  of  thy  days  of  learning;  and  tho  first  training 
of  thy  faculties  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  thy  life. 

Whoever  departs  fW>m  this  natural  order,  and  forces  an  unnatural  education 
for  state,  vocation,  authority,  or  servitude,  turns  humanity  aside  from  the  enjoy- 
ment^of  the  most  natural  blessings,  to  voyage  upon  a  rocky  sea. 

See  ye  not,  0  men,  feel  ye  not,  sons  of  earth,  how  your  upper  classes  have  lost 
their  inner  powers  by  their  education?  Seest  thou  not,  humanity,  how  their 
divergence  from  tho  wise  order  of  nature,  brings  empty  and  barren  curses  upon 
them  and  firom  them  downward  amongst  their  people?  Feelest  thou  not,  0 
Earth,  how  the  hiunan  race  wanders  away  from  the  happiness  of  its  domcstio 
relations,  and  everywhere  crowds  to  wild  glittering  shows,  to  make  game  of 
wisdom  and  to  tickle  its  ambition? 

Erring  humanity  wanders  afar  off. 

God  is  the  nearest  resource  for  humanity. 

Even  thy  (hmily,  0  man,  and  the  wisest  of  thy  pleasures,  will  not  last  thee 
ftrarer* 

To  waSBer  pain  and  death  and  the  grave,  without  God,  thy  nature,  educated  to 
i»»<Mn<>M^  goodneaa^  and  ibellng,  haa  no  power. 
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In  God,  as  the  father  of  thy  house,  the  source  of  thy  blessings,  in  God  as  thy 
&ther: — in  this  belief  findest  thou  peace  and  power  and  wisdom  which  no  pain 
nor  the  grave,  can  shake. 

Faith  in  God  is  a  tendency  of  human  feeling,  in  its  highest  condition ;  it  is 
the  confiding  childlike  trust  of  humanity,  in  the  fiithcrhood  of  Grod. 

Faith  in  God  is  the  fountain  of  peace  in  life ;  peace  in  life  is  the  fountain  of 
inward  order;  inward  order  is  the  fountain  of  the  unerring  application  of  our 
powers ;  and  this  again  is  the  source  of  tlie  growth  of  those  powers,  and  of  their 
training  in  wisdom ;  wisdom  is  the  spring  of  all  human  blessings. 

Thus,  faith  in  God  is  the  source  of  all  wisdom  and  all  blessings,  and  is  nature's 
road  to  the  pure  education  of  man. 

Faith  in  God,  thou  art  buried  deep  in  the  being  of  man.  As  the  sense  of 
good  and  evil,  as  the  ineradicable  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  so  immovably  fast 
art  thou  lodged  in  our  inmost  nature,  as  a  foundation  for  human  development 

Faith  in  God,  thou  art  the  portion  of  the  people  in  every  misery,  in  every 
clime.  Thou  art  the  power  of  men  in  every  exaltation,  and  their  strength  in 
every  adversity. 

Faith  in  God,  thou  art  not  a  sequel  and  result  of  educated  wisdom ;  thou  art 
a  pure  endowment  of  simplicity ;  the  hearkening  ear  of  innocence  to  the  voice 
of  nature,  whose  father  is  God. 

Childlikcness  and  obedience  are  not  the  result  and  invariable  consequence  of 
a  complete  education ;  they  must  be  the  primitive  and  spontaneous  first  princi- 
ples of  human  training. 

The  wonder  of  wise  men  in  the  depth  of  creation,  and  their  searches  into  the 
abysses  of  the  creator,  are  not  an  education  to  this  faith.  In  the  abysses  of 
creation,  the  searcher  can  lose  himselfj  and  in  its  waters  he  can  wander  ignorantly, 
far  away  from  the  fountains  of  the  bottomless  ocean. 

God,  father ;  God,  an  existence  within  the  dwellings  of  men ;  God,  within  my 
own  inmost  being;  God,  the  giver  of  his  own  gifts  and  of  the  pleasures  of  my 
life ; — he  is  the  training  of  man  to  this  faith ;  this  is  the  power  of  nature,  who 
bases  all  faith  upon  pleasure  and  experience. 

Otherwise,  arouse  thj^elfj  0  man — I  call  upon  the  people — arouse,  0  man,  to 
the  lesson  of  preponderating  goodness.  Let  this  encourage  or  soothe  thee ;  that 
either  happiness  will  on  the  whole  preponderate.  When  tlie  flames  of  misery 
bum  over  thy  head  and  destroy  thee,  will  thisdictimi  of  wise  men  support  thee? 

But  when  thy  Father  strengthens  thee  inwardly,  makes  thy  days  cheerful, 
lifts  thy  being  alx)ve  all  sorrows,  and  develops  within  thyself  an  overbalance  of 
blessed  enjoyments;  then  thou  enjoyest  the  education  of  nature  to  iaith  in  God. 

The  bread  which  my  child  eats  from  my  hand  develops  its  chUd's  feelings ; 
not  its  wonder  at  my  night  watches  and  my  care  over  its  after  years.  Much 
judgment  upon  my  deeds  would  be  folly,  and  might  lead  its  heart  astray,  and 
away  from  me. 

Simplicity  and  innocence,  pure  human  feelings  of  thankfulness  and  love,  are 
the  source  of  fuith. 

On  the  pure  childlike  nature  of  men,  is  based  the  hope  of  everlasting  life; 
and  a  pure  human  faith  in  God  is  not  possible  for  it  without  this  hope. 

The  tread  of  a  tyrant  upon  his  brethren,  upon  tlie  children  of  bis  God,  makes 
the  inmost  soul  of  humanity  to  shudder.  The  widows  and  orphans  of  tlie  ranki 
of  his  victims  wail,  tremble,  hunger,  believe,  and  die. 
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If  God  is  the  father  of  men,  then  the  day  of  their  death  is  not  the  day  of  the 
fulflUment  of  their  existence. 

If  there  is  any  perception  of  truth  in  thee,  0  man,  speak.  Does  it  not  con- 
flict with  thine  inmost  convictions,  to  believe  that  God  is  the  father  of  men,  and 
also  that  the  lives  of  these  wretches  are  completed  so  7 

God  is  not  the  lather  of  men,  or  else  death  is  not  the  completion  of  our  life. 

Man,  thy  inward  sense  is  a  sure  guide  to  truth  and  to  thy  duty;  and  dost  thoa 
doubt,  when  this  sense  summons  thee  to  immortality? 

Believe  in  thyself  0  man ;  believe  in  the  inward  intelligence  of  thine  own 
soul ;  thus  shalt  thou  believe  in  God  and  inmiortality. 

God  is  the  father  of  humanity ;  God's  children  are  inmiortal. 

Within  thine  inmost  being,  0  man,  lies  that  which  with  faith  and  reverence 
recognizes  truth,  innocence  and  simplicity. 

But  simplicity  and  innocence  are  not  possessed  by  all  men. 

To  many,  this  inward  consciousness  of  hiunanity  is  a  mere  dream ;  and  faith 
in  God  and  immortality,  based  upon  this  inner  consciousness,  a  contempt  and  a 
reproach. 

God,  who  Trithln  my  being  dost  with  strength  and  power  teach  me  truth, 
wisdom,  holiness,  faith  and  immortality ;  God,  who  hearest  all  the  children  of 
God ; — God,  whom  all  the  good,  feeling,  pure  and  loving  among  men  understand 
all  alike; — God,  shall  I  not  listen  to  the  lessons  within  my  inmost  nature,  which 
are  true  and  which  must  be  true  ?    Shall  I  not  believe  what  I  am  and  what  I  do  ? 

Faith  in  Grod  causes  a  separation  of  men  into  the  children  of  God  and  the 
children  of  the  world.    Faith  in  the  fatherhood  of  Grod  is  faith  in  immortality. 

God,  father  of  man ;  Man,  child  of  God;  this  is  the  aim  of  faith. 

This  faith  in  God  is  a  tendency  of  man  in  his  relations  to  his  blessings. 

Parental  love  and  filial  love,  these  blessings  of  thy  house,  0  man,  are  results 
of  faith. 

Thy  rightful  enjoyments,  husband  and  father,  the  pleasant  submission  of  thy 
wife  and  the  deep  and  soul-elevating  gratitude  of  thy  children,  are  the  results 
of  thy  faith  in  God. 

Faith  in  my  own  father,  who  is  a  child  of  God,  is  a  training  for  my  faith  in 
Cod- 

My  faith  in  God  is  a  reinforcement  of  my  faith  in  God,  and  of  every  duty  of 
my  house. 

So,  0  elevating  nature,  thou  dost  bind  together,  in  thy  discipline,  my  duties 
and  my  pleasures;  and  at  thy  hand  man  is  g^ded  from  pleasures  enjoyed  to 
new  duties. 

All  humanity,  prince  or  subject,  master  or  servant,  is  disciplined  for  the 
especial  duties  of  its  station  by  the  enjoyment  of  its  most  intimate  natural 
relations. 

The  prince  who  is  the  child  of  his  God,  is  the  child  of  his  father. 

The  prince  who  is  child  of  his  father,  is  father  of  his  people. 

The  sabject  who  is  child  of  his  Qod,  is  child  of  his  &ther. 

The  subject  who  is  child  of  his  father,  is  child  of  his  prince. 

Station  of  prince,  representation  of  God,  father  of  the  nation.  Station  of 
aabject,  child  of  the  prince,  are  each,  the  child  of  God.  How  soft  and  strong 
and  subtle  is  this  interweaving  of  the  natural  relations  of  humanity. 

0  humanity  in  thy  loftiness  t 
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But  vain  is  the  sense  of  thy  worth,  to  a  degraded  people. 

I  scarcelj  vcntnre  to  name  thj  rank,  householder.  What  art  thou,  and  what 
canst  thou  be?  An  ox  for  sale?  The  master  of  thy  house.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  prince,  within  thy  hut,  0  man  in  thy  degradation  I  0  Lord  and 
Father  of  aU  I 

In  whatever  low  state,  the  servant  is  in  his  essence  like  his  master;  and  is  by 
nature  entitled  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  necessities. 

For  the  raising  of  the  people  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  proper  blessings  of  their 
existence,  are  the  high  the  fathers  of  the  low. 

And  all  the  people  depend,  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  domestic  happiness, 
upon  their  pure  chUdlike  confidence  in  the  paternal  feeling  of  their  lords ;  and 
upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  paternal  duties  of  their  lords,  for  the  education  and 
elevation  of  their  chUdren  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  humanity. 

Is  this  expectation  of  men  a  dream  ?  Is  their  childlike  expectation  a  mere 
vision  in  their  sleep  and  weariness  of  their  degradation  ? 

Faith  in  God,  thou  art  the  strength  of  their  hope. 

Princes  who  believe  in  God,  and  understand  the  brotherhood  of  men,  find  in 
til  is  belief  a  stimulus  to  every  duty  of  their  station.  They  are  men  trained  by 
divine  power  for  the  blessing  of  their  people. 

Princes  who  disbelieve  the  fiithcrhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  men, 
find  in  this  unbelief  the  sources  of  a  terrible  annihilation  of  their  recognition  of 
their  duties.  They  are  men  of  terror ;  and  their  power  works  destruction.  In 
the  recognition  of  the  supreme  paternal  authority  of  God,  princes  assume  to 
themselves  the  obedience  of  their  people  as  a  religious  duty. 

And  the  prince  who  does  not  found  his  own  rights  and  duties  upon  obedience 
to  God,  founds  his  throne  upon  the  mutable  sands  of  popular  belief  in  liis  own 
power. 

Faith  in  God  is  in  this  view  the  bond  of  union  between  prince  and  subjects ; 
the  bond  of  the  intimate  connection  amongst  the  relations  of  men  for  happinesa 

Unbelief)  disbelief  in  the  brotherhood  and  fraternal  duties  of  man,  disrecogni- 
tion  and  contempt  of  the  paternal  rights  of  God,  obstinate  hardiness  in  the  mis- 
\ise  of  power,  are  the  dissolution  of  all  the  pure  bonds  of  the  happy  relations  of 
humanity. 

The  clergy  are  the  announcers  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  of  the  brother- 
hood of  men ;  and  their  station  is  the  central  point  of  union  between  the  natural 
relations  of  men,  and  the  blessings  which  come  fix)m  faith  in  God. 

Faith  in  God  is  the  source  of  all  the  pure  paternal  and  filial  feelings  of  men; 
the  source  of  all  uprightness. 

Faith  in  God  without  paternal  or  filial  feeling,  is  a  mere  gUttering  nonentity, 
without  power  for  blessing. 

The  haughty  administration  of  laws,  the  passing  of  sentences  according  to  the 
ancient  blasphemies  which  have  grown  up  in  the  studies  of  the  law  and  the 
courtfs  is  a  mummery  in  imitation  of  justice,  and  no  blessing  to  the  people. 

Security  and  innocence,  those  sources  of  pure  virtue  among  the  people,  those 
consequences  of  wise  and  fatherly  justice,  are  consequences  of  faith. 

Ilardy  and  outrageous  attacks  upon  innocence,  right  and  truth,  those  evi- 
dences of  the  absence  of  a  paternal  feeling  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  of 
a  country,  are  the  consequences  of  unbelief. 

Violence  and  impudent  bold  usurpation  contrary  to  right  and  innocence,  in 
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the  spirit  of  a  nation,  are  sources  of  national  powerlcssneos ;  and  thus  unbelief 
is  a  source  of  such  powerlessness. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  fatherlj  and  childlike  fi^elings  in  the  national  spirit, 
are  the  sources  of  all  pure  national  blessings. 

In  like  manner,  the  belief  in  God  among  the  people,  is  a  source  of  all  pure 
national  virtue,  all  popular  blessings,  and  all  national  power. 

Sin  is  the  source  and  consequence  of  unbelief  It  is  the  action  of  men  con- 
trary to  the  inner  teachings  of  our  nature  as  to  right  and  wrong.  Sin,  the 
source  of  the  perversion  of  our  first  fundamental  ideas,  and  of  our  pure  natural 
feelings.  Sin,  the  destruction,  O  man,  of  thy  faith  in  thyseli^  and  in  thine  in- 
ward nature,  destruction  of  thy  faith  in  Grod,  of  thj  chUdlike  feelings  toward  him. 

Open  sin ;  defiance  of  God  by  man. 

Abhorrence  of  sin;  pure  feeling  of  the  childlike  relation  of  man  to  God,  ex- 
pression and  result  of  the  fiedth  of  humanity  in  the  revelation  of  God  within  its 
own  nature. 

Abhorrence  of  open  sui :  feelings  of  a  child  toward  a  man  who  insults  his 
father  and  mother. 

National  abhorrence  of  a  people  against  public  sinners ;  pledge  and  seal  of 
national  faith,  and  of  the  childlike  feelings  of  the  people  toward  their  supreme 
head. 

National  abhorrence  by  a  people  of  the  open  defiance  by  their  prince  of  God, 
is  a  sign  of  national  virtue,  and  of  the  weakening  of  the  faith  and  obedience  of 
the  people  toward  their  supreme  head. 

Unbelief;  source  of  the  destruction  of  all  the  inner  bonds  of  society. 

Unbelief  in  rulers;  source  of  disobedience  in  subjects. 

Paternal  feeling  and  paternal  treatment  by  rulers  establishes  and  assures  the 
obedience  of  subjects. 

Unbelief  destroys  the  Bource  of  obedience. 

Under  a  ruler  who  is  not  a  &ther,  the  tendency  of  the  people  can  not  be 
toward  the  understanding  of  a  popular  character,  pure  in  thought  and  happy  in 
childlike  obedience. 

The  consequences  of  unbelief: — ^DaOy  increasing  burdens,  daily  decreasing 
paternal  goodness,  arbitrary  exertion  of  power  for  no  good  purpose,  fantastic 
and  unnatural  abuses  of  governmental  authority,  oppressive  intermediate  officers, 
decrease  of  power  in  the  people  to  oppose  them,  are  among  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  a  government  without  faith ;  which  despises  the  rights  of  God  and 
of  humanity. 

The  perception  by  the  people  of  the  perversion  of  paternal  authority  is  the 
dissolution  of  the  pure  bonds  of  nature  between  the  prince  and  his  people. 

Thou,  good  and  motherly  nature,  dost  knit  the  bands  of  social  relations 
tlirough  the  blessings  of  mutual  happiness. 

And  it  is  the  popular  perception,  the  national  feeling  of  the  blessing  of  this 
happiness,  which  blesses  and  sanctifies  these  relations  through  the  gratitude, 
love  and  faith  of  the  people  toward  their  ruler.  Here  tlierefore  is  tlio  sacred 
source  of  all  patriotism  and  civic  virtue. 

I  am  touching  strings  unused,  and  not  accordant  with  fashionable  tones. 
Despise  the  sound,  dance-music,  trilling  calumnies,  and  drown  my  voice; 
leaving  pure  humanity  and  truth  unnoticed. 

All  the  powers  of  humanity  only  accomplish  blessings  through  faith  in  God; 
12 
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and  the  paternal  character  of  princes,  the  only  sources  of  blessings  for  the  peo- 
ple, are  the  consequence  of  this  ihith  in  Qod. 

Man,  how  low  thou  standest  1  If  thy  prince  is  a  child  of  Gkxl,  his  autboritj 
IS  paternal 

narsh  and  insolent  exercise  of  authority  is  not  paternal ;  is  not  a  sign  of  faith 
in  God.  It  is  the  destruction  of  the  highest  attributes  of  both  prince  and 
country;  of  the  pure  childlike  feeling  of  the  people  toward  the  prince. 

I  can  not  apply  to  such  conduct,  although  so  common  among  penetrating 
minds  in  the  service  of  princes,  the  name  of  high  treason. 

But  what  less  is  it,  when  tliey  interpret  the  paternal  authority  of  the  prince 
to  include  the  right  of  both  good  and  evil,  of  both  right  and  ^Tong? 

W'hat  loss  is  it,  when  in  the  prince's  name  they  destroy  the  happiness  of 
households,  rob  them  of  their  goods,  and  cover  innocence  with  infamy  and 
shame  ? 

Bond  of  union  between  humanitj'  and  its  blessings,  belief  of  prince  and  peo- 
ple in  the  supreme  Lord  of  humanity,  faith  in  God,  thou  alone  protoctest  man- 
kind from  such  perils. 

All  unbelief  is  arrogant ;  but  fiiith  in  God,  the  childlike  feeling  of  humanity 
toward  God,  gives  a  quiet  sublimity  to  every  exertion  of  its  powers. 

A  brilliant  and  flashing  creation  of  humanity,  is  that  hardy  laughing  courage 
at  danger  and  destruction,  which  is  a  human  power;  but  it  is  un&vorable  to  a 
childlike  feeling  toward  God. 

Diligent  economical  use  of  every  giU,  aspiration  after  the  strengthening  of  the 
faculties,  id  the  path  of  nature  to  the  development  and  strengthening  of  all  the 
powers ;  and  in  every  degradation  and  every  weakness  this  is  an  inclination  of 
the  pure  childlikeness  of  humanity  to  God. 

A  proncness  to  degrading  shadows,  impulse  to  make  sport  with  the  faculties 
and  powers,  and  to  hide  its  weaknesses,  is  a  mark  of  the  lowest  and  weakest 
humanity,  turned  aside  from  the  natural  order  of  development. 

Outward  and  inward  human  nobleness,  cultivated  in  the  natural  method,  is 
understanding  and  paternal  feeUngs  toward  a  lower  order  of  endowment. 

Man,  in  thy  elevation,  use  thy  powers  for  this  purpose. 

Paternal  exercise  of  high  endowments  toward  the  undeveloped  and  weak  flock 
of  common  humanity. 

Pure  blessing  of  humanity,  thou  art  the  power  and  the  result  of  faith. 

0  my  cell,  pleasure  be  within  thee  I     Thou  also  art  a  consequence  of  this  faith. 

Hail,  myself  and  my  hut  I 

In  order  that  humanity  may  believe  in  God,  I  abide  in  this  hut. 

The  faith  of  the  people  in  the  true  ministers  of  God  is  the  source  of  the  peace- 
fulness  of  my  life. 

The  priests  of  Qod  are  the  representatives  of  the  pure  paternal  relation  of 
humanity. 

Thy  power  consecrated,  is  the  enlightenment  of  God. 

God's  enlightenment  is  love,  wisdom,  and  fatherhood. 

0  thou  who  w^anderest  near  my  hut,  would  that  I  were  even  a  shadow  of  the 
power  of  my  God. 

0  Sun,  thou  picture  of  his  power,  thy  day  is  completed.  Thou  goest  down 
behind  my  mountain,  0  day  of  my  completion.  0  hope  of  the  coming  mornings 
0  jjower  of  my  faith. 
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I  bafle  all  freedom  upon  justice;  but  I  sec  no  certain  justice  in  tliis  world, 
except  that  inspired  by  simplicitr,  piety  and  love,  and  in  humanity  as  enlightened 
by  this  inspiration. 

All  fumily  administration  of  justice,  which  is  the  greatest,  purest  and  most 
generally  enjoyed  in  all  the  world,  has  as  a  whole  no  source  except  love ;  and 
yet,  in  the  simpUcity  of  all  the  nations,  it  accomplishes  the  general  blessing  of 
the  world. 

As  all  justice  rests  upon  love,  so  does  freedom  upon  justice.  Pure  childlike- 
ness  is  the  real  source  of  freedom,  which  rests  upon  justice ;  and  pure  lather- 
hood  in  the  source  of  all  such  government  as  is  elevated  enough  to  do  justice, 
and  to  love  freedom. 

And  the  source  of  justice  and  of  all  worldly  blessings,  the  sources  of  the  love 
and  brotherhood  of  men,  these  rest  upon  the  great  idea  of  religion  :  that  we  are 
the  children  of  God,  and  that  the  belief  in  this  truth  is  the  sure  foundation  of 
&I1  human  happiness.  In  this  great  idea  of  religion  lies  the  spirit  of  all  true 
fK>litical  wisdom  which  seeks  the  real  happiness  of  the  people ;  for  all  the  moral 
lUculties,  all  enlightenment  and  human  wisdom,  rest  upon  the  same  basis  of  the 
<£uth  of  humanity  in  God. 

ForgetfUlncss  of  God,  neglect  of  the  filial  relation  of  humanity  to  God,  is  the 
source  of  the  destruction  of  all  the  power  of  morality,  enlightenment  and  wis- 
<lom,  for  the  blessing  of  humanity.  Therefore  is  this  loss  of  filial  feeling  toward 
God  tlie  greatest  of  human  misfortunes,  since  it  renders  all  God's  paternal  in- 
struction impossible ;  and  the  restoration  of  this  lost  filial  feeling  is  the  salvation 
of  the  lost  children  of  God  on  earth. 

The  man  of  (Jod  who  through  the  sorrows  and  death  of  humanity  re-estab- 
lishes this  universally  lost  filial  feeling  toward  Goil,  is  the  saviour  of  the  world, 
'Che  sacrificed  priest  of  God,  the  mediator  between  God  and  God-forgetting 
Isumanity.     His  teachings  are  pure  justice,  an  instructive  philosophy  for  all  peo- 
ple; the  revelation  of  God  the  Father  to  the  lost  race  of  his  children. 


IX.    THE  TRUE  ORDER  OF  STUDffiS. 

BY    REV.    THOMAS    HILL, 
Waltham,  Mass. 


We  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  a  rational  order  of  develop- 
ment  in  the  course  of  the  sciences,  and  that  it  ough^  to  be  followed  in 
the  course  of  common  education.  SKirting  from  these  assumptions, 
we  seek  to  find  what  that  order -is,  and  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  five  great  studies  for  the  human  spirit,  —  Mathesis,  Physics, 
History,  Psychology,  and  Theology,  —  which  must  be  pursued  in  the 
order  in  which  we  have  here  named  them.  This  circle  of  five  points 
must  be  embraced  in  every  scheme  of  education,  whether  for  the  nur- 
sery, the  subprimary  school,  the  primary  school,  the  grammar  school, 
the  high  school,  or  the  college.  No  one  of  them  is  to  be  omitted,  in 
any  school,  until  the  student  enters  the  professional  school  in  which 
he  is  to  prepare  directly  for  the  exercise  of  his  profession  or  calling 
in  life. 

We  also  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  a  natural  order  of  devel- 
opment in  the  human  powers,  and  that  studies  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  develop  the  powers  in  this  order.  Starting  from  this  assumption, 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  ability  to  receive  impressions, 
that  is,  the  perceptive  power,  first  shows  itself;  next,  a  power  to  con- 
ceive or  imagine ;  thirdly,  the  power  of  reasoning ;  fourthly,  the  power 
to  decide  and  act  upon  the  decisions  of  reason.  Moreover,  these 
faculties  are  called  out  in  their  proper  order  of  development  by  taking 
the  five  branches  of  study  in  their  proper  order,  —  and  this  harmony 
of  the  results  of  our  two  lines  of  inquiry  is  a  presumptive  proof  of 
their  correctness. 

These  are  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived,  and  which  we 
propose  to  illustrate  somewhat  at  length  in  the  present  paper.  Their 
great  breadth  and  generality,  and  the  demand  which  they  make,  upon 
those  who  accept  them,  to  change  the  whole  character  of  our  educa- 
tion from  the  hour  of  the  child's  birth  to  the  day  of  his  graduation 
from  college,  must  be  our  apology  for  the  length  of  our  remarks,  and 
for  our  request  that  the  reader  should  not  dismiss  them  from  his  mind 
without  a  candid  consideration  of  their  value. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  faculties  which  are  first  developed  should  be 
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first  exeroised  bj  a  judicious  truiniDg.  It  is  true  that,  in  ono  sense, 
all  the  faculties  are  developed  together,  —  that  glimmerings  of  reason, 
and  faint  indications  of  a  will,  are  perceiycd  in  the  youngest  infant. 
Thus,  also,  in  education,  the  child  is  to  be  treated  from  the  beginning 
as  a  reasonable  and  free  agent  But  the  perceptive  powers  become 
perfected  in  their  action  long  before  the  reason  is  matured,  or  the  will 
strongly  developed.  For  the  first  few  years  of  a  child's  life  its  prin- 
cipal occupation  is  that  of  learning  to  recognize  material  things  by 
their  forms.  This  natural  education  in  geometry  begins  through  the 
eye  at  the  age  of  a  few  days ;  and,  during  the  whole  of  childhood,  the 
attention  is  strongly  directed  to  those  characteristics  of  bodies  which 
appeal  to  the  senses.  By  the  age  of  fifteen  the  perceptive  powers  are 
frequently  in  their  highest  state  of  development.  The  powers  of  im- 
agination are  not  usually  manifested  at  all  until  the  age  of  two  or 
three  years ;  never  in  a  distinct  form  before  the  age  of  seven  or  eight 
months,  and  seldom  if  ever  attain  their  fullest  vigor  before  the  age  of 
twenty.  The  reasoning  powers  cannot  usually  be  shown  to  exist 
entirely  distinct  from  the  other  faculties  until  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  seldom  reach  their  perfection  before  the  age  of  thirty. 
The  will  manifests  itself,  and  comes  to  maturity  no  earlier  than  the 
power  of  reasoning. 

Hence  nature  herself  indicates  that  the  studies  of  the  child  should 
follow  in  such  succession  that  his  perceptive  powers  should  first  be 
exercised  more  than  any  other ;  that  his  imaginative  powers  should 
next  be  called  into  play ;  and  that  those  studies  which  require  reason- 
ing, and  those  which  treat  of  his  responsibilities,  should  not  be  given 
him  at  too  early  an  age.  A  man  must  first  learn  facts,  then  conceive 
hypotheses,  before  he  can  reason  of  abstract  truths,  and  deduce  laws 
of  duty. 

It  is  also  self-evident  that  there  must  be  a  natural  sequence  or  order 
of  truths,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  a  hierarchy  of  sciences.  In  our 
view  of  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  we  see  it  divided  into  five  great 
branches;  Mathesis,  Physics,  History,  Psychology,  and  Theology. 
Theology  treats  of  the  uncreated  Creator,  and  of  our  special  relations 
to  Him.  Psychology  treats  of  man,  who  may  be  called  the  created 
creator.  History  deals  with  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  men ;  that  is, 
with  the  creations  of  the  created.  Physics  treat  of  the  material  world, 
that  is,  of  the  creations  of  the  uncreated,  with  the  creation  in  the  usual 
sense  of  that  word.  Physics  thus  bear  the  same  relation  to  Theology 
that  History  does  to  Psychology,  and  may  hence  be  called  Natural 
History.  Mathesis  treats  of  that  field  of  space  and  time  in  which  the 
deeds  of  History  and  of  Natural  History  are  wrought ;  that  is,  if  we 
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consider  time  and  space  as  having  objective  reality,  Mathesis  deals 
with  the  uncreating  uncreated. 

Now,  all  possible  objects  of  human  thought  are  comprised  under 
one  or  another  of  these  five  heads,  and  these  five  studies  logically  pre- 
cede each  other  in  the  order  we  have  here  indicated.  Mathematics 
must  precede  Physics,  because  conceptions  of  form,  time,  and  number, 
necessarily  precede  any  conceptions  of  material  phenomena,  which  are 
subject  to  the  laws  of  form,  time,  and  number.  In  other  words,  Me- 
chanics treats  of  motion  in  straight  lines  or  in  curved  orbits,  of  the 
transfer  of  force  in  various  directions  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
geometry,  of  the  strength  of  materials  in  various  forms,  and  of  the 
adaptation  of  those  forms  to  the  purposes  of  art ;  all  of  which  implies 
geometrical  knowledge.  Chemistry  deals  with  definite  proportions, 
with  the  laws  of  multiples,  and  of  combinations,  so  that  it  necessarily 
requires  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  Botany  and  zoology  in  their 
morphology  require  both  geometry  and  arithmetic ;  in  their  physi- 
ology, chemistry,  and  in  both  departments,  mechanics. 

As  Mathematics  thus  necessarily  precede  Physics,  so  Physics  must 
precede  Ilistory.  All  that  men  do  must  be  done  in  this  world  of  ours, 
upon  these  materials  set  before  us,  while  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
our  material  frame.  All  the  thoughts  of  men  must  be  expressed  either 
by  word,  by  symbol,  or  by  a  work  of  art ;  —  and,  of  these,  even  words 
imply  a  knowledge  of  the  outward  world,  for  all  words  were  originally 
figurative.  Ilcnce,  every  historical  study  must  be  preceded  by  the 
knowledge  of  a  certain  amount  of  physical  truth,  that  is,  of  Natural 
History.  We  might  add  that  while  the  deeds  of  men  are  wrought  by 
physical  agents,  a  great  deal  of  the  thought  of  man  has  been  expended 
upon  physical  theories ;  so  that  a  just  appreciation  of  human  thought 
and  action  requires  a  knowledge  of  that  material  world  which  has 
been  the  theatre  of  men*s  actions,  and  the  object  of  so  many  of  their 
thoughts. 

Again,  Psychology  requires  a  knowledge  of  Physiology  and  of 
Ilistory.  We  know  nothing  of  the  human  soul  save  through  its  actions, 
interpreted  by  our  own  consciousness ;  —  including  in  its  actions  its 
thoughts  as  uttered  in  words.  Lastly,  Theology  requires  a  knowledge 
of  Psychology  and  of  Natural  History.  For  we  can  know  nothing,  by 
nature,  concerning  the  Creator,  in  whose  image  we  are  made,  except 
by  first  studying  his  works,  and  especially  that  image  of  Himself 
which  He  has  placed  within  us.  We  may  have  religion  with  but 
little  theology,  but  we  cannot  have  any  theology,  at  all,  without  some 
previous  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  of  the  other  works  of  Ood. 

It  must  be  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Mathematics  logically  take 
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the  lead  as  the  great  and  indispensable  foundation  of  all  learning.  It 
is  not  only  impossible  to  dispense  with  them,  but  impossible  to  place 
them  anywhere  else  than  at  the  beginning  of  all  intellectual  education. 
No  man  can  possibly  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  anything  in  the  world 
without  first  attaining  some  mathematical  knowledge  or  power.  That 
mathematical  knowledge  may  have  been  gained  unconsciously,  and 
may  not  have  arranged  itself  in  a  distinct  scientific  form  in  his  mind  ; 
but  it  must  be  there,  for  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  intellectual  life 
whateyer  upon  our  planet  which  does  not  begin  with  a  perception  of 
mathematical  truth.  A  natural  method  of  education  requires  us 
therefore,  to  pay  our  earliest  attention  to  the  deyelopment  of  the  child's 
power  to  grasp  the  truths  of  space  and  time. 

Mathesis  would  naturally  divide  itself  into  three  great  branches, 
treating  of  space,  of  time,  and  of  number.  Geometry  unfolds  the 
laws  of  space ;  algebra  those  of  time ;  and  arithmetic  those  of  num- 
ber. Other  branches  of  Mathematics  are  generated  by  the  combina- 
tion of  these  three  fundamental  branches.  Now,  geometry,  arithmetic, 
and  algebra,  should  be  taught  in  a  natural  order.  There  is  a  difficulty 
in  deciding,  simply  from  the  logical  sequence,  what  that  order  is,  be- 
cause the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  three  studies  are  so  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  Pure  algebra,  as  the  science  of  time,  cannot, 
however,  be  evolved  without  reference  to  number  and  space ;  it  will, 
to  say  the  least,  in  the  very  process  of  its  evolution,  generate  arith- 
metic. But  geometry  can  be  evolved  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  time,  although  not,  to  any  extent,  without  reference  to  number. 
The  idea  of  number  is  ono  of  the  earliest  abstractions  from  our  con- 
templation of  the  material  world. 

The  relative  order  in  which  these  studies  should  be  pursued  will, 
however,  be  made  more  manifest  on  reference  to  the  order  of  develop- 
ment of  the  child's  powers.  Number,  though  an  early  abstraction 
from  phenomena  in  space,  is  a  much  higher  and  more  difficult  concep- 
tion than  conceptions  of  form.  The  child  recognizes  the  shape  of 
individual  things  long  before  he  can  count  them,  and  geometry  should 
therefore  precede  arithmetic  in  his  education.  But  time  is  much  more 
difficult  of  comprehension  than  space,  —  it  requires  a  riper  efTort  of 
the  mind  to  conceive  of  pure  time  without  events,  than  of  pure  space 
without  bodies.  The  latter  remains,  so  to  speak,  visible  to  the  mental 
eje ;  the  former  does  not  even  in  imagination  address  any  of  the  senses. 
Geometry  is,  therefore,  the  first  study  in  an  intellectual  course  of 
edocation ;  generating  and  leading  to  arithmetic,  and  through  that  to 
algebra ;  preparing  the  way  also  for  Physics,  and  thus  for  History, 
HetaphjttCB,  and  Theol<^.    We  must  begin  intellectual  education 
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with  geometry,  leading  the  child  through  other  studies  as  rapidly  and 
in  such  order  as  the  amount  of  his  geometrical  knowledge  justifies  and 
demands.  Some  knowledge  of  geometry  is  gained  by  an  infant  within 
a  week  of  its  birth ;  and  when  it  first  comes  to  school  it  has  usually 
gained  at  first  hand  from  nature  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
space  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  good  deal  of  other  information  picked 
up  here  and  there. 

If,  DOW,  we  consider  the  order  of  subdivision  in  physical  study,  we 
shall  find  here,  also,  three  principal  departments  of  science ;  mechani- 
cal, chemical,  and  vital.  The  laws  of  color,  sound,  odor,  and  flavor, 
may  appear  at  first  sight  irreducible  to  either  of  these  three  divisions; 
but  a  closer  examination  of  the  question  will  show  us  that  this  arises 
simply  from  an  intermingling  of  psychological  relations  with  the  physi- 
cal phenomena.  The  three  divisions  of  Physics  naturally  follow  each 
other  as  we  have  named  them.  Some  knowledge  of  mechanics,  that 
is,  of  the  laws  of  force  and  motion,  is  necessary  to  any  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  and  some  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  of  mechanics  is 
necessary  for  any  thorough  understanding  of  plants  and  animals.  But 
it  is  evident  that  ail  knowledge  of  Natural  History  must  begin  with 
observation ;  and  that  one  of  the  uses  of  the  previous  knowledge  of 
Mathematics  is  to  teach  the  child  to  observe  with  accuracy.  The 
senses  through  which  we  observe  material  phenomena  are,  of  all  the 
human  powers,  the  earliest  to  be  developed,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
the  first  to  receive  a  deliberate  cultivation.  Now,  the  mechanical 
relations  of  bodies,  including  color  and  sound,  are  those  most  obvious 
to  sense ;  the  chemical  are  more  difficult  of  discovery,  and  the  effi^ct 
of  vital  powers  can  scarce  be  perceived  without  an  interpretation  from 
our  own  consciousness.  Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  order  of  arrange- 
ment in  these  three  departments  of  Physics  is  conformed  to  the  order 
of  development  of  the  human  powers ;  and  we  may  add  that,  in  every 
subdivision  of  these  smaller  departments  of  science,  the  same  princi- 
ples of  classification  will  give  us  both  a  theoretical  and  practical  guide 
to  the  natural  and  most  effective  mode  of  teaching  them ;  —  we  must 
give  first  that  which  is  most  dependent  upon  direct  perception,  and, 
afterward,  that  which  is  more  dependent  upon  an  analysis  of  con- 
sciousness ;  —  give  first  that  which  is  most  nearly  a  simple  function 
of  space,  and,  afterward,  that  which  demands  the  conception  of  time 
or  of  force. 

In  attempting  to  subdivide  the  great  department  of  History,  we 
shall  find  difficulties  arising  from  the  complexity  of  the  objects  of 
human  thought  and  action,  and  from  the  multiplicity  of  modes  in 
which  men  have  expressed  their  thoughts  and  emotions.    Bat  we  are 
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inclined  to  make  oar  primary  division  fourfold.  In  the  first  division 
we  should  place  Agriculture,  Trade,  and  Manufactures ;  in  the  second 
the  Fine  Arts ;  in  the  third  Language  and  the  history  of  thought ;  in 
the  fourth  Education,  Politics,  and  Political  Economy.  That  is,  the 
first  divi:iion  should  embrace  the  history  of  men's  operations  on  mate- 
rial things  to  produce  a  tangible  product ;  the  second  should  treat  of 
men's  use  of  forms,  colors,  and  tones,  in  the  expression  of  thought ;  the 
third,  of  the  expression  of  thought  through  words ;  the  fourth,  of  men's 
action  on  each  other. 

In  Psychology  we  might,  perhaps,  divide  man  into  intellect,  heart, 
and  will,  giving  rise  to  intellectual,  aesthetic,  or  moral  and  religious 
philosophy. 

In  Theology  we  should  be  obliged  to  feel  cautiously  our  way  by 
the  light  of  Scripture.  A  natural  division  might  be  to  consider  the 
Divine  Being  as  being  first  the  Creator  of  the  world,  secondly  the 
Father  of  all  spiritual  beings.  The  first  would  lead  us  to  what  is 
called,  generally,  Natural  Religion,  the  second  to  themes  more  pecu- 
liar to  Ilevealed  Religion ;  the  first  would  treat  of  the  relation  of 
the  physical  world  to  its  Maker,  the  second  of  our  own  relation  to 
Him. 

Thus,  out  of  the  five  great  branches  of  learning,  Mathesis,  Physics, 
Hbtory,  Metaphysics,  and  Theology,  we  have  made,  as  a  first  essay 
toward  a  subdivision,  fifteen  classes,  to  wit :  Geometry,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra ;  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  Biology ;  Trade,  Art,  Language, 
Law ;  Intellectual  Philosophy,  .^thetics.  Ethics ;  Natural  Theology, 
Keligion.  We  believe  that  all  sound  education  gives,  with  or  with- 
out the  consciousness  of  the  pupil  and  the  teacher,  instruction  in  all 
of  these  fifleen  studies ;  and  that  there  is  no  period  of  a  child's  life  in 
irhioh  he  ought  not  to  be  receiving  direct  instruction  in  at  least  some 
of  the  classes  of  study  belonging  to  each  of  the  five  great  branches. 
This  instruction  should  be  adapted  to  the  child's  age,  consisting,  at 
first,  principally  of  those  studies  which  come  first  upon  our  list,  and 
of  those  which  are  named  first  under  each  branch ;  and  giving  only 
prophetic  hints  and  foretastes  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  course. 

A  true  system  of  intellectual  education  would  take  the  child  at  the 
age  of  five  years  and  give  it  daily  instruction  in  the  simplest  facts  of 
geometry  and  arithmetic.  Oeometry  should  be  taught  at  first  without 
reasoning,  simply  as  a  matter  of  perception,  either  by  diagrams,  or, 
still  better,  by  tangrams,  bricks,  geometrical  solids,  and  simple  models 
for  generating  curves  and  carved  surfaces.  The  latter  would  belong 
to  a  period  five  or  seven  years  later  in  the  child's  life,  when  the  im- 
agination is  to  bo  exercised  as  well  as  perception.    Arithmetic  should 
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also  be  first  taught  by  actual  concrete  numbers ;  nothing  being  better 
than  a  handful  of  beans.  With  these  the  properties  of  prime  and 
composite  numbers,  the  commutative  principle  of  the  factors  in  multi- 
plication, and  similar  arithmetical  truths,  may  be  shown  to  yery  young 
scholars;  and  the  laws  of  derivation  or  differentiation  illustrated  to 
older  pupils.  If  there  is  any  soundness  in  the  views  which  we  have 
given  of  the  hierarchy  of  science,  and  of  the  development  of  the  human 
powers,  such  works  as  Warren  Col  bum's  inimitable  First  Lessons 
must  not  be  the  first  lessons,  but  must  be  reserved  to  the  age  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  years. 

In  the  department  of  Physics,  the  child  of  five  years  should  be 
trained  in  habits  of  observation.  Every  school  for  young  children 
should  have  a  cabinet  of  all  the  minerals  common  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  school-house,  and  of  all  the  most  common  plants,  insects,  and 
other  animals,  —  or,  at  least,  good,  well-colored  drawings  of  them,  — 
and  the  teacher  should  take  frequent  walks  with  the  children,  requir- 
ing them  to  look  for  natural  objects,  and  name  them  according  to  the 
lists  accompanying  the  cabinet,  until  the  child  can  name,  at  sight, 
several  hundred  of  the  plants  and  insects  of  his  native  town.  The 
attention  of  the  pupil  should  be  directed  not  only  to  the  form,  but  to 
the  color,  odor,  sounds,  tastes,  roughness,  or  smoothness,  of  the  vari- 
ous objects.  The  simple  mechanical  powers  should  be  illustrated  by 
simple  apparatus.  Attention  should  also  be  directed  to  the  most 
obvious  chemical  phenomena,  such  as  the  oxidation  of  metals,  the 
burning  of  coal,  &c.  By  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  geography 
must  be  taught ;  at  first  wholly  from  the  globe,  aflerwards  from  maps 
and  books.  It  is  also  important  to  give  the  child  early  ideas  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars ;  their  size,  motions, 
and  relative  distances.  These  Natural  Sciences,  which  are  usually 
reserved  for  the  high  school,  are,  in  fact,  especially  adapted,  in  their 
rudiments,  for  the  primary  school ;  and  if  the  main  facts  were  set 
clearly  before  the  child's  mind,  at  the  age  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
years,  they  would  enlarge  and  develop  his  powers,  both  of  observa- 
tion and  of  conception  or  imagination,  and  he  would  be  much  better 
fitted  to  study  them  logically  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen. 

In  the  department  of  Ilistory  there  will  be  no  call  for  special  in- 
struction until  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years.  The  scholar  may  then 
be  taught  to  observe,  in  the  fields  and  shops  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
modes  of  cultivation,  the  machinery  and  manufactures,  the  articles  of 
commerce,  and  the  modes  of  packing  and  transporting  them.  He 
must  be  encouraged  also  to  draw,  and  to  sing ;  the  drawing  being  at 
first  the  simplest  copying  of  the  outlines  of  leaves,  flowers,  &c.,  aod 
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the  siDgiDg  being  at  first  simply  by  rote.  Language  he  will  have 
learned  orally  from  his  earliest  years,  —  but  at  the  age  of  five  or  six 
he  must  be  taught  to  analyze  words  into  their  phonetic  elements,  and 
a  few  weeks  or  months  afterward  be  taught  letters  as  the  representa- 
tives of  these  phonetic  elements.  Spelling,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
must  be  strictly  avoided  for  some  years,  as  it  has  a  mischievous  effect 
on  the  child's  whole  nature,  slight  and  usually  unnoticed,  but  real  and 
mischievous,  as  far  as  it  goes.  In  order  to  insure  good  habits  of 
reading  let  a  phonetic  alphabet  (books  in  the  Cincinnati  alphabet  are 
most  accessible)  be  used  for  at  least  two  years,  and  let  there  be  a 
daily  drill  in  phonetic  analysis  and  synthesis  of  words  for  four  or  five 
years.  As  for  Law,  its  rudiments  will  be  incidentally  taught,  suffi- 
ciently for  eo  early  an  age,  by  the  discipline  of  the  school-house,  by 
accidental  references  to  political  question^;,  and  by  the  rules  of  honor 
in  the  games  and  sports  of  the  playground. 

In  the  fourth  great  branch  of  study,  the  teaching  will,  at  this  early 
age,  be  also  incidental.  The  child  will  learn  something  of  its  intellect- 
ual powers,  its  tastes,  and  its  obligations,  from  its  attempts  at  study, 
at  drawing  and  singing,  and  at  keeping  the  rules  of  school.  And  in 
the  fifth  great  branch  of  Theology  the  child  of  tender  age  must  have 
his  reverence  for  the  Divine  Being  deepened,  and  his  conceptions  of 
His  attributes  enlightened,  by  being  taught  to  look  upon  crystals, 
plants,  and  animals,  as  the  workmanship  of  His  Wisdom,  —  the  pleas- 
ures of  home  and  of  the  school-room  as  the  gifts  of  His  love,  —  the 
actions  of  even  children  as  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  Him  in  His  holy 
oversight  of  men. 

It  would  be  tedious  if  wo  went  on  to  greater  length  in  defining  the 
studies  for  each  succeeding  age,  as  we  have  defined  them  for  pupils 
from  five  to  seven  years  of  age.  We  will,  therefore,  endeavor  to  show, 
in  a  tabular  form,  the  order  of  study  in  euch  of  the  pai-ticular  subdi- 
visions of  our  five  great  branches.  The  left-hand  column  contains  the 
age  of  the  pupil,  beginning  with  his  entrance  into  the  primary  school 
at  five,  and  ending  with  his  graduation  from  college  at  twenty-two ; 
the  succeeding  columns  contain  the  studies.  By  the  term  incidental 
instruction,  we  signify  that  oral  instruction  which  circumstances  from 
time  to  time  furnish  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of  giving,  or  that 
written  teaching  which  the  child  will  find  in  all  the  well  chosen  books 
that  it  reads  at  home  or  at  school.  This  tabular  view  is  not  proposed 
as  a  Procrustean  bed,  but  as  a  typical  plan  of  studies,  which  should 
be  somewhat  modified  by  the  circumstances  and  abilities  of  each 
itodent. 
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We  of  course  would  attempt,  by  this  table,  merely  a  first  sketch  of 
a  plan  of  general  study,  in  which  there  is  no  room  for  detail,  and  on 
which  a  great  deal  of  careful  thought  must  be  bestowed  before  the 
proportion  and  arrangement  of  parts  would  be  practically  applicable 
to  actual  use.  We  have  introduced  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  giving 
details,  but  to  illustrate  more  clearly  the  general  pnnciples  of  that 
plan  of  education,  which  we  think  is  in  use  in  Nature,  and  is  thus 
given  to  us  to  learn,  to  understand,  and  to  adopt.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  each  column  severe  study  begins  later  than  in  the  preceding 
column,  and  that  the  same  is  true  when  we  take  the  wider  columns, 
which  are  separated  by  double  rules.  The  table  also  shows  how  varied 
and  extensive  are  the  studies  which  we  consider  necessary  for  a  pupil  at 
every  stage  of  his  education.  From  ten  to  fifteen  different  objects  are 
always  claiming  his  attention  and  taxing  his  powers.  We  have 
willingly  brought  this  point  forward  prominently,  because  upon  it  is 
founded  the  only  strong  objection  which  we  have  heard  advanced 
against  our  views  of  education,  during  the  ten  or  twelve  years  since 
we  first  began  publicly  to  present  them. 

It  is  said  that  our  course  of  study  is  so  extended  that  we  should  be 
able  to  give  the  pupil  only  a  smattering  of  each ;  that  the  powers  of 
the  child  would  be  very  imperfectly  developed  in  any  one  direction ; 
and  that  we  should  end  in  making  him  a  superficial  **  jack  at  all 
trades,  master  at  none."  In  reply  to  the  proverb,  we  would  retort 
with  the  saying  of  the  Stoics,  **  The  wise  man  is  a  king  and  a  cobbler." 
In  reply  to  the  charge  of  encouraging  superficiality,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  explain  somewhat  more  at  length. 

According  to  the  scheme  which  we  have  given,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
by  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  children  usually  leave  the  common  school, 
we  propose  to  give  them  not  only  the  usual  proficiency  in  Reading 
and  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Grammar,  but  also  to  give 
them  a  knowledge  of  geometry,  of  the  use  of  logarithms,  of  the  ele- 
ments of  algebra,  of  the  elements  of  mechanics,  optics,  &o.,  of  the 
elements  of  chemistry,  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  their  native  town, 
of  drawing  and  singing,  of  history  and  of  languages.  Now,  we  confess 
that  the  attempt  to  introduce  these  studies,  or  half  of  them,  as  usually 
taught,  into  the  common  schools,  in  which  the  other  studies  are  taught 
in  the  usual  way,  would  only  result  in  giving  the  children  a  confused 
and  useless  smattering  of  everything,  a  correct  training  in  nothing. 
In  order  to  make  any  valuable  improvement  in  common  school  educa- 
tion, we  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  lead  the  scholars  upward  by 
the  path  of  nature.  The  labor  of  learning  to  read  must  be  dispensed 
with,  and  by  means  of  phonotypo  the  task  of  learning  to  read  bo 
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reduced  to  the  pleasant  sport  of  a  few  months.  The  stultifying  pro- 
cess of  learning  to  spell  must,  if  retained  at  all,  be  made  a  diversion 
by  rendering  phonetic  print  so  familiar  that  the  ordinary  spelling  will 
be  remembered  for  its  comicality.  The  intense  labor  of  arithmetio 
must  be  postponed  until  the  child  has  learned  all  the  principal  facta 
of  number,  from  playing  with  beans,  and  the  labor  will  no  longer  be 
intense.  Geometry  must  be  introduced  by  blocks  and  tangrams,  and 
addressed  to  the  imagination  before  it  appeals  to  the  reason.  Botany 
and  zoology  must  be  begun  in  the  earliest  years  by  pointing  out  the 
weeds  and  insects,  and  showing  the  interesting  points  in  each  creature. 
By  thus  beginning  aright  the  child  will  find  the  subsequent  path  easy. 
But  the  child  who  has  already  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  without 
any  knowledge  of  nature,  oc  geometry,  without  any  training  of  the 
senses  to  exact  obseryation  or  of  the  imagination  to  precise  conception, 
must  not  expect  to  find  his  path  easy. 

The  mode  of  teaching  each  study  must  also  be  adapted  to  the  design 
of  the  whole  course.  Each  study  must  be  begun  by  presenting  its 
fiicts  to  the  senses  or  the  imagination,  and  the  order  of  presentation  be 
determined  by  the  importance  and  obviousness  of  the  facts.  Then 
the  principles  of  the  science  must  be  presented.  But  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  teaching  on  this  mode  must  be  its  thoroughness  and  exact- 
ness. Let  the  fact  be  apprehended  vrith  precision.  This  is  the  most 
important  aim,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  education ;  —  teach  to 
observe  accuratdy^  and  to  repeat  the  observation  until  the  precise  fact 
b  fixed  in  the  memory.  The  observation  should,  if  possible,  include 
all  the  sensible  qualities.  The  second  great  aim  is  to  produce,  in 
imagination,  vivid  and  definite  images  of  things  defined  or  described 
in  words.  The  third  great  aim  is  to  unfold  principles  in  such  way  as 
to  make  them  facts  to  the  pupil.  When  a  child  observes  accurately 
the  principal  facts  of  a  science,  and  remembers  them ;  conceives 
clearly  its  hypotheses;  and  understands  thoroughly  its  leading  or 
fundamental  principles ;  that  child  has  not  learned  that  science  super- 
ficially. It  has  taken  him  but  a  few  months  to  gain  this  knowledge, — 
and  the  amount  of  it  is  small ;  but  the  question  of  superficiality  or 
thoroughness  is  not  a  question  of  quantity,  but  of  quality.  Inaccu- 
rate observation,  imperfect  conception,  erroneous  view  of  principles, 
these  are  the  proofs  of  a  superficial  knowledge.  But  the  accurate 
observer,  clearly  apprehending  and  understanding  what  he  sees,  is 
thorough  as  far  as  he  has  gone,  even  from  the  beginning.  And  if  a 
proper  selection  of  facts,  hypotheses,  and  principles,  be  made  when  be- 
gging a  course  of  instruction,  in  any  study,  it  requires  but  a  moder- 
ate time  to  impart  a  valuable  general  acquaintance  with  any  science ; 
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not  a  yague  recollection  of  a  maltitadinoaB  array  of  particular  facts, 
bat  a  definite  conception  of  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the  science.  Or- 
dinary text-books  cannot,  in  general,  be  depended  upon  to  give  such 
views.  They  are  not  prepared  with  reference  to  a  broad  scheme  of 
education,  and  they  comprise  in  themselves  material  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  older  as  well  as  younger  scholars.  Even  those  text-books 
which  are  arranged  in  series  err  by  making  the  whole  series  too  dif- 
fuse, and  lacking  in  clearness.  Of  all  the  multitudinous  text-books 
which,  in  a  long  service  on  a  sohool-conmiittee,  we  have  examined,  we 
have  only  seen  four  or  five  that  were  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence; 
and  even  of  those  some  of  the  best  are  misused,  —  put  in  a  hi^ 
school  when  they  belong  in  a  primary,  or  in  a  primary  when  they 
belong  in  a  high  school.  The  book  foi:  the  primary  school  should 
present  facts  and  rules  judiciously  selected  and  carefully  expressed, — 
the  book  for  the  high  school  should  present  principles ;  selecting  the 
broadest,  most  comprehensive  principles,  and  putting  them  if  possible 
into  a  form  in  which  they  will  be  directly  applicable  to  use.  The 
highest  use,  however,  of  all  learning  is  to  fill  the  pupil  with  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  love  of  God,  to  lead  him  to  a  more 
perfect  consecration  to  the  service  of  God ;  —  and  what  is  commonly 
called  practical  is  only  valuable  when  used  in  that  service.  The  five 
great  branches  of  the  hierarchy  lead  to  theology,  and  theology  to 
religion.  The  will  is  the  highest  faculty,  and  its  highest  function  is 
to  control  the  spirit  to  the  service  of  the  Highest,  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  true ;  finding  the  highest  beauty  in  virtue, 
the  highest  goodness  in  consecration  to  the  service  of  God's  creatures, 
the  highest  truth  in  the  knowledge  of  Him  and  of  our  relations  to 
Him. 

But  to  return  to  superficiality,  to  which  our  scheme  of  education 
may  lead  those  who  but  partially  adopt  it,  we  say  that  accuracy  in 
laying  the  foundations,  accuracy  in  apprehending  the  principal  facts, 
accuracy  in  comprehending  fundamental  principles,  is  the  true  measure 
of  thoroughness,  and  the  true  preparation  for  forming  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  special  facts  and  subordinate  principles.  Without 
this  thoroughness  of  foundation  the  so-called  thorough  acquaintance 
of  the  specialist  is  of  very  little  value ;  it  amounts  only  to  intellectual 
lumber.  The  child's  powers  are  to  be  developed  in  due  proportion, 
and  he  b  to  be  furnished  with  the  most  useful  knowledge  that  he  can 
obtain  at  his  age.  Neither  of  these  ends  is  obtained  in  our  ordinary 
schooling,  in  which  Spelling  and  Arithmetic,  and  Statistical  G^og^ 
raphy  occupy  the  child  for  four  or  five  years,  and  he  nevertheless 
leaves  school  without  ever  having  been  led  to  observe  the  relation  bo- 
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Ureen  p^  b,  /,  v,  tr,  or  to  note  whether  u^  or  Ak;  comes  nearer  to  the 
ioitial  sound  of  such  a  word  as  when;  he  leaves  school  without  know- 
ing that  every  number  is  either  prime  or  the  product  of  certain  primes ; 
without  knowing  how  many  great  coast  lines  are  arcs  of  great  circles 
tangent  to  the  polar  circles,  or  having  a  dear  idea  what  physical  fact 
in  nature  is  represented  by  those  polar  circles. 

Our  remarks  have  thus  far  had  almost  exclusive  reference  to  simply 
intellectual  education.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  ignore  other 
branches  of  instruction.  A  child  is  a  spirit,  whose  will  manifests 
itself  through  a  body  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  and  at  the  impulse 
of  passion.  Here  are,  then,  four  kinds  of  education  which  he  needs,  — 
an  education  of  the  body,  an  education  of  the  heart,  an  education  of 
the  intellect,  and  an  education  of  the  will.  These  four  departments 
of  culture  must  proceed  together  harmoniously,  and  will  do  so  easily 
according  to  our  scheme  of  intellectual  education.  The  body  must  be 
cared  for,  by  ^ving  the  child  abundance  of  out-door  cheerful  exercise. 
At  home  the  parents  must  also  provide  suitable  food  and  clothing. 
The  special  organs  subservient  to  the  mind  should  receive  also  the 
teacher's  care.  The  susceptibility  of  the  senses  to  external  impressions 
differs  by  nature,  but  the  differences  of  this  susceptibility  are  usually 
marked  by  the  still  greater  differences  produced  by  culture,  in  the 
ability  to  interpret  those  impressions.  Careless  observers  of  the  blind 
have  reported  them  as  having  marvellous  sensitiveness  in  the  organs 
of  touch  and  of  hearing;  but  the  marvellousness  is  not  in  their  sen- 
sitiveness, but  in  the  aecuracy  of  judgment,  acquired  by  habit,  con- 
cerning the  bearing  of  &int  impression  through  those  senses.  The 
accuracy  of  our  judgment  upon  sensations  may  always  be  improved 
by  a  culture  similar  to  that  imposed  by  nature  upon  those  deprived 
of  part  of  their  organs  of  sensation. 

The  present  paper  has  been  chiefly  occupied  with  a  sketch  of  the 
true  order  of  studies  in  intellectual  education.  The  three  other  parts 
of  a  child's  training  are  equally  important,  and  each  opens  a  wide 
field  of  investigation  and  discussion. 

Physical  education  must  give  the  child,  as  far  as  hereditary  weak- 
ness of  constitution,  or  unavoidable  accidents  of  position,  allow,  a 
healthy,  vigorous,  strong  body,  with  quick  and  accurate  senses. 

Intellectual  education  must  develop  the  child's  power  of  thought 
and  give  him  a  clear  understanding  (as  &r  as  it  is  permitted  to  our 
eapaeity),  of  his  relation  to  the  world,  and  to  his  Maker.  This  edu- 
cation is  to  be  conducted  with  reference  to  the  order  of  succession  in 
the  great  hierarchy  of  Science,  as  we  have  explained  at  length  in  the 
pwient  Ttide. 

No.  16.  [vou  Ti.    No.  1.]    18 
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Moral  calture  must  develop  in  the  child,  as  fiir  as  native  gifts  will 
allow,  pure  tastes,  a  cheerful  and  affectionate  temper,  a  loving,  con- 
fiding heart,  a  tender  conscience.  This  culture  is,  in  general,  to  be 
effected  not  only  by  precept  but  by  example,  and  by  treatment ;  — 
showing  to  the  child  the  temper  you  expect  from  it  in  return,  and 
leading  it  at  least  to  do  those  things  which  a  good  heart  would  prompt 
a  wise  and  good  man  to  do. 

Religious  culture  is  the  development  of  the  will.  It  begins,  there- 
fore, so  soon  as  the  child  is  taught  to  apply  itself  either  to  study  or 
to  work.  The  necessity  for  labor  is  the  first  serious  demand  upon  the 
will,  and  develops  that  power  which  most  nobly  manifests  itself  when 
the  young  man,  on  arriving  at  mature  life,  devotes  himself  with  unwa- 
vering earnestness  to  serving  God  and  God's  children  in  that  mode  in 
which  he  judges  he  can  servo  them  most  effectually ;  forgetting  all 
purely  selfish  aims,  and  counting  not  even  his  life  dear  to  him  if  he 
can  finish  the  work  which  has  been  given  him  to  do. 

We  propose  to  continue,  in  future  numbers  of  this  Journal,  the 
discussion  of  these  views  of  education,  taking  up  the  five  branches 
of  the  hierarchy  in  succession,  and  showing  in  what  manner  the 
general  principles  which  we  have  now  announced  should  influence 
the  practical  work  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent,  especially 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  child's  life.  We  are  fully  aware  that  in  so 
large  an  undertaking  there  is  room  for  error  of  opinion ;  but  of  the 
correctness  of  the  first  division  of  the  hierardiy  into  five  branches 
we  have  no  doubt ;  nor  of  the  propriety  of  cultivating  observation 
before  imagination,  and  imagination  before  reasoning.  Still  less 
can  we  doubt  that  the  primary  need  among  educators  is  the  need 
of  firmly-established  and  wide-reaching  principles,  such  as  those  which 
we  have  here  attempted  to  attain.  If  any  man  thinks  that  we  have 
failed,  let  him  join  with  us  in  hoping  that  we  may,  at  least,  stimulate 
some  reader  to  more  successful  efforts. 


L   JOHANN  GOTTFRIED  HERDER. 

[Tmukted  from  the  German  of  Karl  Ton  RaunMr,  for  this  Journal.] 


JoHANN  Gottfried  vox  Herder*  was  born,  August  25, 1744,  in 
Mohrungen,  a  small  town  of  East  Prussia,  where  his  father  filled  the 
offices  of  sexton  and  cantor.  He  was  a  conscientious  and  simple  man, 
and  his  wife  a  pious  and  intelligent  woman ;  and  they  lived,  with  their 
children,!  a  quiet  and  christian  life,  after  the  good  old-fashioned  way. 

Herder  received  his  school  instruction  from  Grimm,  the  strict  rector 
of  the  public  school  of  Mohrungen ;  a  man  for  whom  he  always  en- 
tertained a  great  respect ;  and  a  pious  minister  confirmed  him. 

In  1760,  Trescho,  the  deacon  of  Mohrungen,  took  Herder,  then 
sixteen  years  old,  into  his  house,  but  did  not  treat  him  in  a  friendly 
manner,  keeping  him  very  much  shut  up.  One  day,  when  Trescho 
had  sent  Herder  to  the  bookseller,  Ranter,  in  Konigsberg,  in  charge 
of  a  manuscript,  the  youth  left  with  it  a  poem  by  himself,  *^  To  Cy- 
rus,*^  without  his  name.  Ranter  had  the  poem  printed  with  the  other 
manuscript;  this  was  in  1762,  when  Herder  was  seventeen  and  a 
half  years  old. 

The  surgeon  of  a  Russian  regiment,  in  winter-quarters  at  Mohrun- 
gen, became  acquainted  with  Herder,  became  quite  fond  of  him,  and 
took  him  with  him  to  Ronigsberg,  to  study  surgery.  But  at  the  first 
dissection  which  he  witnessed,  he  fainted  away.  This  decided  him  to 
give  up  surgery,  and  on  August  9th,  1762,  he  was  matriculated  as  a  the- 
ological student,  after  an  examination  which  he  passed  with  great  credit. 

He  now  studied,  under  Rant,  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  mathe- 
matical and  physical  geography.  At  the  same  time  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Hamann.  They  first  met  at  the  confessional,  and  af- 
terward read  Shakspeare  together. 

Herder's  pecuniary  condition  was  at  this  time  very  pinching ;  but 
it  w&s  improved  in  1763,  when,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  obtained  a 
situation  as  teacher  in  the  Frederic's  Collego,  which  he  filled  with 
great  conscientiousness.     "  1  have  to  thank  this  teaching,"  he  said  after- 

**  This  skerch  is  mostly  from  the  '^Ri^coUeetiont  of  the  Life  of  J.  O.  von  Iferder^"  by  bis 
widow ;  whieh  eonatitute,  in  Cotta'a  edition  of  Herder's  Works,  the  2Ur,  22d,  and  23d  parts 
to  tlM  divisioo  '*  Philosophy  and  History." 

tOf  two  mnm  and  three  daughters,  one  sou  and  one  daughter  died  in  their  tbird  year. 
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ward,  "for  the  development  of  many  ideas  and  their  clear  definition. 
Let  any  one,  who  desires  to  work  out  any  study  thoroughly,  teach  it.'* 

In  1764,  principally  by  Hamann's  influence,  Ilerder  became  assist- 
ant  at  the  Cathedral  School,  in  Riga.  In  a  letter  to  Lindner,  rector 
of  the  school,  Ilamann  says  of  the  young  man,  only  twenty  years  of 
age,  that  he  has  "  a  respectable  quantity  of  historical,  philosophical, 
and  aesthetic  knowledge,  and  a  great  desire  to  cultivate  the  most 
promising  field  possible ;  and  with  a  more  than  moderate  experience 
in  school  management." 

Three  years  afterward,  in  1767,  Herder  received,  in  addition  to  his 
place  in  the  school,  an  appointment  as  preacher.  Ilis  teaching,  in  Riga, 
as  in  Konigsberg,  was  exceedingly  approved  of!  "  His  method  of  in- 
struction," writes  pastor  Bergmann,  one  of  his  pupils,  "  was  so  excel- 
lent, and  his  intercourse  with  his  scholars  so  pleasant,  that  they  attended 
no  lesson  with  more  pleasure  than  those  which  were  given  by  him." 

In  Riga  he  published,  in  1767,  his  first  work  of  importance,  his 
^*' Fragments  of  German  Literature,^^  and,  in  1768  and  1760,  his 
^Critical  Forests^  In  the  Fragments,  among  other  things,  are  some 
very  correct  and  profound  views  on  the  undervaluation  of  the  mother 
tongue,  and  the  oven-aluation  of  the  Latin,  which  then  gave  tone 
and  color  to  the  schools.  He  also  strives  against  the  prevailing  apish 
imitation  in  Latin  style.  Thought  and  expression,  he  says,  must  go 
together ;  it  is  so  in  the  native  language ;  and  it  is  only  in  that  that 
a  man  can  write  with  originality.  These  works  drew  upon  him, 
especially  from  Klotz,  who  has  been  immortalized  by  Lessing,  the 
most  violent  attacks  and  insults,  which  annoyed  him  so  much,*  that, 
in  the  year  1769,  he  asked  a  dismission  from  his  place,  and  took  a 
journey  to  Franco  with  a  friend.  The  purpose  of  this  journey  was 
^  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  institutions  of  education  and  learning 
in  France,  Holland,  England,  and  Germany,  and,  at  his  return  to  Riga, 
the  erection  of  an  educational  institution."! 

On  the  voyage  from  Riga  to  Nantes,  and  in  France,  Herder  kept  a 
very  interesting  diary ,|  in  which  all  the  elements  of  his  subsequent 
university  may  be  seen  fermenting  together  with  youthful  wildness. 
"All  his  various  characteristics  were  heaving  together  in  Titanic  hope."§ 


it 


*lUinanD  sliarply  reproved  Herder  for  his  '^autorial  susceptibiiity.' 

tPhilos.  and  IIi«t  works,  20, 107. 

:This  diary  is  in  Cotta's  edition  of  Herder's  Works ;  not  entire,  howerer.  but  "  with  the 
omifsioii  of  some  portions  whose  ideas  are  more  fully  presented  in  other  parts  of  hit 
works."(!)  It  is,  however,  given  in  full  in  ^Picture  of  von  Herder'a  Life,"  (r.  Berder*§ 
LebentbUd.) 

{  Gervinus.  ''Later  JTiftory  of  National  Poetic  Literature,"  1,  468,  485.  Gervinus  alto  tayi, 
*' Except  Gothe's  ''Juvenile  Lettert,"  we  have  nothing  which  expresses,  so  well  as  this  diary, 
die  TitauoDuchy  of  (bis  period,  its  Promethean  attack  upon  hcaTen." 
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In  this  diary  he  refers  to  a  book  which  he  thouglit  of  publishing, 
"for  human  and  Christian  training/'  "It  would  begin/'  he  says^ 
"with  the  knowledge  of  self;  of  the  wise  cultivation  of  body  and 
soul ;  would  explain  the  design  and  indispensablencss  of  each  mem- 
ber to  body  and  soul,  and  the  manifoldness  which  exists  among  them ; 
and  would  then  give  rules  and  directions  for  all  the  develo[)meut  of 
body  and  soul,  of  which  they  are  capable.  To  this  point,  Rousseau 
is  a  great  teacher.  But  there  follows  a  second  part,  relative  to  so- 
ciety ;  where  Rousseau  is  quite  unable  to  teach."  Ue  then  goes  on 
to  set  forth  the  contents  of  his  intended  work,  and  mentions  the  vari- 
ous topics  of  Christianity  which  it  was  to  discuss. 

In  the  course  of  the  diary,  he  mentions  his  pedagogical  ideal.  lie 
proposes  to  "  change  Rousseau's  human  savage,  Ernilc,  into  a  national 
Uvonian  child."  "  O,  ye  Locke  and  Rousseau ! "  ho  cries  out,  "  and 
Clarke,  and  Francko,  and  Hecker,  and  Ehlcr,  and  I^iisching  I  I  desire 
to  rival  you ;  I  will  read  you,  examine  you,  nationalize  you." 

After  this.  Herder  gives  the  complete  plan  of  a  school ;  from  which 
it  appears  how  powerful  an  influence  Rousseau  exercised  upon  him. 
Thus,  he  opposes  the  tyranny  of  the  Latin ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
most  strenuously  advocates  real  studies.  "My  method,"  he  says, 
"makes  practical  minds,  because  it  teaches  words ;  or  rather,  inversely, 
it  teaches  things."  "  No  school  is  good,  where  notliing  is  learned  but 
Latin.  I  have  tried  to  drive  it  away,  by  opening  three  completely 
independent  real  classes,  in  which  the  pupils  study  for  humanity,  and 
for  their  whole  life."  "  There  will  be  an  everlasting  contest  between 
the  Latin  and  the  real  schools.  The  latter  will  always  teach  too  litUe 
Latin  for  an  Ernesti,  and  the  former  too  little  knowledge  of  facts  for 
the  rest  of  the  world." 

Grammar,  on  this  plan,  should  be  taught,  not  in  the  Latin,  but  in 
the  native  language. 

"  Grammar,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "  must  be  learned  from  the  lan- 
guage, and  not  the  language  from  the  grammar ;  style  from  speak- 
ing, and  not  speaking  from  an  artificially  formed  style." 

"After  the  mother  tongue,"  again,  "  the  French  should  follow,  as  it 
is  the  most  universal  and  indispensable  in  Europe,  and,  according  to 
our  modes  of  thought,  the  most  finished,  and  the  most  complete  in 
beauty  of  style  and  tasteful  expression.  *  *  *  It  is  the  easiest 
and  most  uniform,  by  means  of  which  to  obtain  a  foretaste  of  philo- 
sophical grammar ;  the  most  orderly  for  matters  of  arithmetic,  the 
understanding,  and  argument  Our  state  of  society,  also,  requires 
that  it  should  come  immediately  after  our  own  language,  before  any 
other,  even  before  Latin.  I  would  even  rather  have  men  of  learning 
know  French  than  Latin.^ 
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These  extracts  show  how  thoroughly  realistic  were  Herder's  views 
at  that  time,  even  in  respect  to  languages.  Ue  expressed  them  in  a 
condensed  form  as  follows : — '*  It  should  be  a  principal  aim  to  give 
the  boy  living  ideas  of  every  thing  which  he  sees,  says,  or  enjoys ;  in 
order  to  give  him  a  tangible  place  in  a  world  of  his  own.  *  ♦  ♦ 
He  will  never  wish  to  have  been  bom  in  another  world,  as  his  head 
will  not  have  been  disordered  by  any  other,  and  his  first  horizon  would 
be  his  own."  And  he  suddenly  exclaims,  **  Oh,  if  I  had  myself  ever 
taught  through  such  a  course,  and  still  more,  had  I  myself  studied 
through  it,  and  done  so  in  the  beginning,  and  had  been  educated  in 
that  manner !  But  as  it  is,  nothing  is  left  for  me  but  a  second  edu- 
cation. I  will  study  French,  to  learn  to  appreciate  their  Buflfons  and 
Nollets;  and,  above  all,  to  investigate  art,  and  nature,  and  human  prog- 
ress, and  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  them,  .  .  .  and  to 
learn  to  know  the  real  sources  of  books,  so  that  when  I  possess  them 
I  may  train  myself  according  to  them." 

The  genial  young  man  of  five  and  twenty,  had  all  at  once  become 
aware  of  his  condition  of  half  learning.  Trained  up  among  books, 
the  world  of  books  appeared  to  liim  one  of  antitypes,  and  he  was 
resolved  to  seek  the  original  types  answenng  to  them, — and  to  seek 
them  in  France !  In  this  state  of  reaction  he  overvalued  what  be 
lacked,  and  much  undervalued  what  he  possessed.  But  however 
strong  was  the  French  influence  upon  Herder  at  this  time,  it  operated 
rather  upon  the  exterior  than  upon  the  center  of  his  mind.  Un- 
touched by  the  shallow  deism  of  France,  he  recommended,  most 
earnestly,  in  his  school  plan,  Luther's  Catechism.  "  This,"  he  says, 
"must  be  thoroughly  learned  by  heart,  and  be  remembered  ever 
after." 

If  this  French  influence  had  penetrated  Herder  deeply,  his  eyes 
would  not  so  soon  have  been  opened  to  the  French  and  their  language, 
as  the  sequel  of  his  diary  and  his  letters  show  that  they  were.  He 
writes  to  Hamann,  "  I  am  yet  at  Nantes,  where  I  live  in  a  small  but 
familiar  circle,  and  am  making  myself  acquainted  with  the  French 
language,  manners,  and  modes  of  thinking.  I  do  not  learn  to  like 
them,  however ;  for  the  nearer  I  see  them,  the  less  I  like  them."  And 
in  a  letter  from  Paris  he  says,  **  France  can  not  completely  satisfy ; 
and  I  am  heartily  weary  of  it." 

Rousseau  himself  must  have  appeared  to  him  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent light,  after  his  more  complete  acquaintance  with  the  French.* 
**  With  Rousseau,"  he  says,  in  his  diary,  "  one  must  use  every  where 

*  ne  njs :  "  One  can  not  uodenrtand  anj  French  writer  unlew  he  aoderstaodt  tb«  Fteaeh 
natioD." 
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paradoxes  which  corrupt  and  deceive  him ;  which  make  old  things 
appear  new  to  him,  little  great,  true  false,  and  false  true.  No  plain 
statement  will  suffice  for  him ;  all  must  be  new,  striking,  wonderful. 
Thus  what  is  beautiful  is  carried  too  far ;  truths  are  made  too  uni- 
versal, and  thus  to  cease  being  true.  His  sophistries  must  be  de- 
tected ;  and  we  have  to  force  ourselves  back  into  our  own  world. 
But  who  can  do  this  ?  Can  every  ordinary  reader  ?  Would  not  the 
labor  be  often  greater  than  the  gain  to  be  made  by  it  ?  And  is  not 
Rousseau  thus  unpractical,  or  liarmful,  by  reason  of  this  intellectual 
quality,  in  spite  of  his  greatness  V^  And  in  another  place  he  says,* 
**  Voltaire  is  vain  and  impudent  about  himself,  Rousseau  proud  and 
haughty ;  but  both  of  them  sought  nothing  so  much  as  to  distinguish 
themselves.  The  former  always  assumed  that*  he  had  done  it,  and 
in  controversy  depended  entirely  on  wit ;  the  latter,  upon  intolerable 
and  unheard  of  novelties  and  paradoxes.  However  strongly  Rous- 
seau may  contend  against  the  philosophers,  it  is  still  evident  that  he 
is  not  at  all  concerned  for  the  justness,  goodness,  reason,  or  useful- 
ness of  his  views,  but  for  what  is  vast,  extraordinary,  new,  or  strik- 
ing. Wherever  he  can,  he  is  a  sophist  and  a  mere  advocate ;  and, 
indeed,  here  is  the  reason  that  the  French  have  so  few  philosophers, 
politicists,  or  historians ;  because  these  three  classes  of  writers  must 
deal  with  the  truth  only.  But  what  is  there  which  would  not  give 
Voltaire  occasion  for  an  attack,  or  Rousseau  for  a  novelty  ?  " 

How  cool  and  correct  is  this  opinion  of  Herder,  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year ;  and  how  soon  had  he  recovered  from  his  earlier  overestima- 
tion  of  Rousseau  1  We  shall  be  still  more  convinced  of  this  when 
we  see  how  efficiently  he  combated  the  evils  of  the  Gallomania,  and 
the  extreme  views  of  the  Philanthropinists. 

Tired  of  France,  he  left  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  1770,  and  went 
into  Holland  to  Eutin,  and  thence,  as  tutor  to  one  of  the  princes  of 
Holstein,  to  Strasburg,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Giithe,  five 
years  his  junior.  Here  he  was  appointed  a  consistorial  councilor  at 
Buckeburg,  where  he  resided  from  1771  to  17 70.  Having,  while 
here,  read  Rousseau^s  "jEVwtVe"  again,  in  1771,  he  remarks  upon  it: 
"  We  must  not  praise  it,  but  imitate  it."  Still,  he  expresses  himself, 
five  years  later,  in  an  extract,  given  in  our  sketch  of  Hamann,  of  a 
letter  to  the  latter,  entirely  displeased  with  Basedow's  Philanthro- 
pinum,  which  was  modeled  entirely  after  Rousseau.  He  afterward 
expressed  deliberate  and  profound  views  of  the  same  kind,  in  several 

*Wbat  we  hsre  mM  indicatei  that  Herder  finK  wrote  these  opinion!  of  Rouieeau  in 
Firtoce.  He  retched  Maotee,  July  6th,  1769 ;  and  in  the  followinf  October  he  wrote  to  Hart- 
kDoch,  that  he  had  yet  aome  writlnf  to  do  In  hii  diarj, "  with  which  I  hare,"  he  adds,  '*  been 
litnrMnaU  the  time  on  ahlpboard,  and  am  ao  atiU." 
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addresses  on  educational  subjects,  with  relation  to  the  much  praised 
new  educational  methods  of  the  day;  and  contends  against  the 
*'  shallow  and  easy  methods  in  usum  Delphinorum  of  the  present 
age."  And  he  says,  "  He  who  pretends  that  there  is  light,  or  intel- 
ligibility, where  there  is  none,  is  a  juggler,  and  not  a  teacher."  And 
he  contends  against  those  who  advocate  "  a  Leibnitzian  and  New- 
tonian philosophy  for  children,"  and  who  pretend  that  languages  can 
be  learned  "  without  memory,  pains,  or  grammar." 

In  another  address,  he  remarks  tbat  "instead  of  the  good  old 
word  *  school,'  a  fashion  has  been  introduced  of  using  new  and  more 
showy  terms,  such  as  'Educational  Institution,'  and  * Philanthropi- 
uum;'  and  that  much  is  said  and  much  praise  is  heard  of  'genius,' 
*  original  genius,'  which  does  every  thing  for  itself,  and  has  no  need 
of  any  other  instructor ;  and  of  wonderful  self-development  by  one's 
own  powers."  "  Such  empty  commendations  of  innate  natural  pow- 
ers "  have  become  in  the  highest  degree  harmful  to  youth ;  and  "  na- 
ture, so  called,"  has  been  operative  to  the  destruction  of  regulated, 
strict^  and  well-considered  art"  If  the  older  schools  were  correct  in 
principle,  he  says,  "No  one  who  knows  what  is  a  well-founded  pub- 
lic temple  of  science,  and  what  is  good  education,  would  become  an 
advocate  of  one  of  these  shrines  of  Diana,  with  which  men  do  so 
many  idolatries  under  green  trees,  with  the  fashionable  methods  of 
tbo  day.  Many  of  these  playthings  have  already  fully  displayed 
their  emptiness." 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  the  overflowing  genius  of  the  youth  de- 
veloped into  the  prudence  of  the  man.  This  is  shown  in  respect  to 
the  excessive  praise  of  the  French,  which  we  have  already  mentioned ; 
and  with  which  no  German  reader,  and  no  one  who  understands 
Fj-ench  and  its  relations  with  other  languages,  especially  Latin,  can 
fail  to  be  displeased. 

This  displeasure  will,  however,  be  fully  appeased  upon  reading,  in 
Herder's  ''^Letters  for  the  Advancement  of  Humanity^  written  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  ^^ School  Plan^*  his  remarkable  at- 
tack upon  the  "  Gallomania,  or  imitation  of  the  French."  In  this  he 
says : — 

*'  This  has  inflicted  upon  us  a  much  deeper  wound. 

*"  Since  language  is  the  organ  of  our  mental  faculties,  and  the  chief 
means  of  our  training  and  education,  we  can  not  be  well  taught 

•  The  *'Sehool  Plan  "  appeared  Id  1769 ;  the  "Le//ert "  between  1793  and  1797.  Benler^ 
later  satisfaction  (1901,)  at  the  spread  and  improrement  of  the  French  language,  bj  meaoa  of 
the  French  Academy,  and  at  ita  Influence  upon  the  other  European  lanfuagea,  Gennaii  m> 
peeially,  seems  to  have  originated  In  bia  dialike  to  the  *'  obscure  German  metaphjsica,  which 
scarcely  understood  itself,"  and  to  the  "confused  ideas  and  tangled  periods"  of  Its  nQrlt. 
Gerrinoa  comparea  tbia  pr«lM  with  GOChe'a  compUmcnu  to  VoUalre'a  parilj  of  iljlt. 
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otherwise  than  in  our  native  language.  What  is  called  a  French 
education  (a  term  actually  in  use,)  in  Germany,  must  of  necessity 
pervert  and  injure  German  manners.  This  truth  seems  to  me  as  clear 
as  the  sun  at  noon. 

**  By  whom  and  for  whom  was  French  constructed  ?  By  French- 
men, and  for  them.  It  expresses  ideas  and  relations  which  occur  in 
their  world ;  in  the  course  of  their  life ;  and  expresses  them  as  they 
are  presented  to  the  speakers  by  their  local  circumstances  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  by  their  mental  peculiarities  at  the  moment  Without 
this  area,  the  words  must  be  half  understood,  or  not  at  all,  ill  applied, 
or,  where  the  subjects  are  wanting,  altogether  inapplicable,  and  thus 
uselessly  learned.  Since  fashion  rules  in  no  language  as  despotically 
as  in  French ;  since  no  other  language  is  so  entirely  a  reflection  of 
variableness,  and  of  a  changeable  succession  of  shades  of  manners, 
significations,  and  relations ;  since  no  other  language  equals  it  in  ex- 
pressing delicate  gradations  of  meaning,  and  in  plays  upon  a  color- 
piano  of  brilliant  meteors  and  refractions  of  light ;  with  these  quali- 
ties, what  can  it  be  for  the  education  of  Germans,  in  their  peculiar 
circumstances  ?  Nothing, — or  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  It  leaves  the  mind 
empty  of  ideas,  or  gives  it,  in  place  of  the  truths  and  actualities  of 
our  own  country,  false  expressions,  erroneous  terms,  unnatural  repre- 
sentations, and  affectedness.  Wrenched  out  of  its  proper  place,  such 
results  must  of  necessity  follow,  if  it  were  a  language  of  angels. 
Neither  is  it  going  too  far  to  say  that,  in  those  classes  of  our  own  na- 
tion, whore  it  has  been  the  vehicle  of  education,  and  still  more  where 
it  has  constituted  the  whole  of  education,  it  has  distorted  the  under- 
standing, laid  waste  hearts,  and, — worst  of  all, — left  the  mind  emptied 
of  such  qualities  as  are  most  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure 
in  our  race,  in  our  circumstances,  in  our  calling ;  and  are  these  not 
the  sweetest  of  pleasures  f 

''And  yet,  the  whole  value  of  a  man,  his  usefulness  in  society,  his 
happiness  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  depend  upon  this ;  that  he  under- 
stand thoroughly  and  clearly,  and  from  his  youth  up,  the  world  in 
which  he  lives,  his  employments  and  relations,  and  their  means  and 
purposes ;  that  on  these  subjects  he  gain  secure  possession  of  ideas, 
sound  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  sincere  and  cheerful  views ;  and  that  he 
train  himself  in  them,  unperverted,  immovably,  without  any  unnatural 
or  false  ideal  in  his  mind,  and  without  any  squinting  toward  foreign 
manners  and  relations.  One  who  has  not  attained  to  this,  will  find 
his  ways  of  thinking  distorted,  and  his  heart  uninterested  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  is  placed ;  or,  as  it  might  better  be  represented,  his 
Iietrt  will  have  been  stolen  from  him  in  his  youth,  for  his  whole  life, 
by  •  eourte&ui. 
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^  What  can  be  more  valuable  than  a  real  world  of  real  hearts  and 
minds, — than  a  condition  in  which  we  know  our  own  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  their  truest  form,  and  express  them  to  others  in  the  truest 
and  most  natural  way ;  in  which  others  communicate  to  us  in  return 
their  own  thoughts  and  feelings ;  in  short,  where  every  bird  sings  as 
nature  taught  it  to  sing  ?  If  this  light  is  extinguished,  this  flame 
quenched,  this  primeval  bond  between  souls  broken  or  weakened,  then, 
instead  of  all  this,  nothing  would  be  to  be  heard,  but  mere  memorized, 
foreign,  poverty-stricken  phrases.  What  misery  is  that  of  everlasting 
superficiality  and  falsehood,  and  heart  and  soul  dried  up,  hard  and 
cold !" 

In  1776,  Herder  left  Biickeburg,  having,  by  Gothe's  influence,  been 
appointed  councilor  of  the  high  consistory  at  Weimar,  where,  twenty- 
five  years  later,  he  became  president  of  that  body. 

Next  to  the  duties  of  his  ecclesiastical  office,  the  improvement  of 
the  schools  lay  nearest  his  heart  In  1783,  he  drew  up  a  new  plan 
for  the  schools,  and  secured  an  increase  of  wages  for  the  teachers.  A 
teachers*  seminary  was  founded,  by  his  influence,  in  1787.  In  the 
lower  schools  he  endeavored  to  introduce  the  best  and  practical  parts 
of  the  Pestalozzian  method  of  instruction.  He  gave  the  clergy  "the 
privilege  of  a  thorough  oversight  of  the  country  schools." 

Herder  refused  to  have  his  plan  for  the  schools  printed ;  "  as,"  he 
said,  "  most  such  undertakings,  if  begun  publicly,  end  miserably.  For, 
in  this  matter,  every  thing  depends  upon  practice,  upon  vigorous 
methods,  and  experiment.  A  faulty  plan  may  be  drawn  up  in  half 
an  hour ;  but  it  becomes  a  fetter  in  which  a  succeeding  century  walks 
lame." 

His  idea  was,  that  "  the  lower  classes  of  real  schools  should  train 
useful  citizens,  and  that  the  upper  ones  should  form  a  scientific  gym- 
nasium for  those  intending  to  study." 

He  offered  to  give  his  assistance  in  establishing  his  scheme  of  or- 
ganization ;  saying,  "  In  my  nineteenth  year  I  began  teaching  in  the 
highest  class  of  an  academical  institution,  and  from  that  time  to  this 
I  have  never  been  free  from  the  responsibilities  of  a  teacher,  or  else 
of  a  school  officer.  Foreign  countries,  even  Catholic  ones,  have  con- 
sulted me  in  relation  to  their  school  organizations ;  and,  without  de- 
parting from  the  greatest  modesty,  I  believe  myself  entitled  to  assert 
that  I  understand  the  subject" 

Herder  manifested,  in  every  way,  knowledge  of  schools,  and  skill 
in  their  management.  In  particular,  he  possessed,  when  of  mature 
years,  both  the  greatest  respect  for  established  institutions  of  valuei 
and  the  readiest  recognition  of  valuable  novelties.     He  was  conusteDt 
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in  nphoIdiDg  the  former,  and  in  opposing  raw  and  presumptuous  re- 
formers ;  but  his  conservatism  did  not  make  him  blind  to  such  im- 
provements of  value  as  now  and  then  came  up. 

In  a  man  of  Herder^s  poetical  and  simple  character,  these  sound 
and  moderate  views  on  education  are  truly  wonderful.  They  are 
clearly  expressed,  among  other  places,  in  his  plan  for  the  teachers' 
seminary  above  mentioned.  In  this  he  says,  *'  It  is  the  single  purpose 
of  a  teachers'  seminary,  to  furnish  to  such  young  persons  as  devote 
themselves  to  educational  pursuits,  by  instruction  and  proper  practice, 
in  whatever  is  necessary  or  truly  useful  for  their  future  vocation,  with- 
out ostentation,  or  any  of  the  pedagogical  fantasies  of  the  day ;  for 
the  greatest  skill  as  a  teacher  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  method  and 
practice." 

Herder  was  also  interested  in  favor  of  a  theological  seminary.  In 
respect  to  it,  he  considered  that  "  the  first  seeds  of  such  institutions 
must  be  sowed  in  silence ;  for  that,  as  old  records  show,  what  is  be- 
gun with  a  great  noise,  commonly  comes  to  an  end  very  quietly." 
The  same  wise  humility  appears  again  here ;  which  knows  that  the 
blessing  comes  from  above,  but  that  presumption  is  fatal  to  grace. 

In  his  opinion  respecting  a  theological  seminary,  he  says :  ^  What 
the  clinic  does  for  physicians,  and  the  formularium  practicum  for 
jurists,  must  be  done  for  theologians  by  a  seminary  for  those  intend- 
ing to  be  clerg}'men ;  an  institution,  for  the  establishment  of  which 
our  universities  seem,  under  present  circumstances,  to  be,  for  many 
reasons,  unfit  Learned  and  experienced  clergymen  only  are  the 
proper  men  to  do  it" 

He  advised  young  clergymen,  as  Luther  had  done,  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  practice  in  teaching,  especially  public  teaching.  ^*  I  consider 
it,"  he  said,  "  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  that  in  my  youth  I  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  teaching.  I  know  that  what  I  learned  by  it  I 
could  with  difficulty  have  obtained,  if  at  all,  even  by  eternal  reading 
and  hearing.  Ministers  who  have  been  good  school  teachers,  if  they 
have  not  remained  in  the  business  too  long,  are  very  soon  distinguish- 
able for  orderhness,  science,  and  real  practical  knowledge." 

He  wrote  also  a  very  instructive  ^^ Plan  for  the  employment  of  three 
academical  years,  far  a  young  theologian^  In  this/  he  advised  such 
a  young  man  not  to  enter  the  university  too  early ;  and  recommends 
him  to  study  geography  and  natural  history.  "  The  knowledge  of 
cor  place  of  abode,"  he  says,  ^  of  its  creatures  and  formation,  is  indis- 
pensable to  him  whom  God  intends  to  preach."  He  advises  students 
to  practioe  taking  notes  during  their  studies ;  as  being  a  means  of 
"better  diatipgoishing  and  digesting  their  thoughts."    He  warns 
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them  against  being  hjrpercritical  in  reading  the  Bible.  "  The  New 
Testament,"  he  says,  ^*  should  be  read  in  a  religious,  simple,  and  plain 
meaning,  as  the  Apostles  wrote  it,  and  the  first  Christians  read  it'' 

^'The  students  ought  not  to  pursue  refinements  too  far  in  their 
studies ;  should  read  rather  good  books  than  bad  ones ;  and  should 
not  attempt  to  explain  every  thing,  to  the  last  iota ;  but  should  rest 
contented  with  the  general  internal  consistency,  purity,  power,  and 
beauty  of  the  word  of  God  in  itself." 

This  plan  of  study  for  a  young  theologian  is  anneied  to  the  ^Let- 
ters to  Theophron"  which  are  addressed  to  a  young  man  who  has 
completed  his  academical  studies  in  theology.  The  author  phiises 
Theophron's  affection  for  his  teachers,  and  his  freedom  from  foolish  pride 
and  silly  arrogance.  He,  however,  proceeds  to  find  fault  with  him, 
"  because  his  mode  of  reading  the  Bible  is  perverted  and  profane ; 
because  he  can  not  drop  the  critical  spirit ;  and  the  word  of  Grod  be- 
comes, under  his  critical  process,  like  a  squeezed  lemon."  And  he 
adds :  "  Obtain  for  yourself  a  heart  inclined  to  overcome  all  obliqui- 
ties of  judgment,  to  level  hill  and  valley,  and  again  to  attain  to  that 
right-mindedness  which  was  a  happiness  of  your  youth,  and  without 
which  we  can  never  bo  happy." 

Herder's  ^^Report  ttpon  the  education  of  young  clergymen  at  the 
vniversitj/y^^*  is  of  great  value  in  relation  to  theological  studies.  The 
occasion  which  called  out  this  report  was  a  most  lamentable  one. 
Numbers  of  young  theologians,  at  the  close  of  their  academical  terra, 
were  found  utterly  unfit  for  the  ministry.  The  question  was  asked, 
whether  it  was  not  going  to  bo  necessary  to  educate  those  preparing 
for  the  ministry,  in  schools  set  apart  for  them.  Herder  opposed  this 
plan,  and,  together  with  a  full  exposition  of  the  existing  evil,  advised 
how  it  could  be  remedied,  without  laying  aside  the  received  course  of 
study. 

He  begins  by  seeking  the  source  of  the  difficulty,  not  in  the  de- 
partment of  theology,  but  in  that  of  philosophy ;  which  is  especially 
to  blame  for  perverting  the  minds  of  the  students  beforehand,  and 
thus  unfitting  them  for  their  subsequent  theological  studies.  This  is 
the  worse,  as  "  the  young  people  come  too  young  and  immature  to 
the  university;"  immature  in  understanding,  judgment,  and  charac- 
ter, and  thus  given  over  to  every  intellectual  and  moral  temptation. 
Herder's  principal  remedy  is,  to  lengthen  the  school  course  one  year, 
and  to  establish  a  "  select  class  "  in  each  gymnasium,  ^'  in  which  the 
youths  may  learn  to  conduct  themselves  as  academical  students." 

*  Drmwn  up  from  the  onlj  two,  unfortanateljf  which  remain,  of  the  reports  on  similar  tab* 
Jecta,  which  the  Mithor  wrote  during  the  last  alx  years  of  his  lift. 
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**  In  this  way  the  prolongation  of  their  stay  in  the  school  would  not 
hecome  a  hardship  to  them,  and  their  entrance  into  the  university 
will  not  turn  their  beads.''  On  this'  plan,  academical  lectures  would 
be  avoided  on  subjects  which  can  be  thoroughly  learned  only  in 
schools ;  as  these  would  be  attended  to  in  this  select  class. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  glance  at  the  excellent  addresses  which  Iler- 
der  delivered  while  JSpkorus  of  the  Weimar  Gymnasium,  mostly  at 
examinations. 

In  two  of  these,  he  advocates  strict  order  and  discipline  in  schools, 
though  the  period  was  one  of  the  greatest  laxity  of  morals.  K  such 
discipline  is  wanting,  if  the  teacher  is  not  entirely  master  in  his  class, 
and  possessed  of  entire  control  of  his  scholars,  his  occupation  be- 
comes an  infernal  torture,  such  as  that  of  Sisyphus  and  the  Danaides. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  should  not  forget  the  rule,  Maxi- 
ma rtvtrentia  puero  debetur.  In  a  third  address,  he  discusses  methods 
of  study ;  and  adds,  that  in  some  departments  {e.  p,,  in  natural  histo- 
ry,) these  methods  have  been  improved  as  the  studies  have  advanced. 
He  then  proceeds  to  oppose  the  feeble  and  enfeebling  newly -discov- 
ered methods  for  easing  study. 

One  address  is  upon  written  school  exercises.    Among  others,  he 
earnestly  recommends  translations  from  the  classics,  as  accurate  as 
possible  without  unpleasant  closeness;   and  assiduous  reading,  in 
which  the  pupil  must  be  assisted  by  the  teacher.    "  Very  eminent 
men,"  he  says,  ^  have  educated  themselves  without  a  teacher,  but  it 
Would  be  unfortunate  for  any  one  to  undertake  to  gain  all  his  acquire- 
ments without  a  teacher ;  and  the  consequence  would  often  be  that 
he  would  be  distinguished  only  for  mental  deformity."     "A  good 
School  is  a  community  of  bees,  who  fly  about  and  gather  honey ;  an 
indolent  one,  a  collection  of  beasts  of  burden,  who  go  just  where  they 
are  driven,  and  do  not,  all  their  lives,  take  possession  even  of  what  is 
laid  upon  them." 

In  the  address  on  schools  as  phyucal  gymnasia,  he  discusses  the 
development  of  innate  faculties  by  practice.  As  included  in  this,  he 
mentions  exercises  in  bodily  accomplishments  and  susceptibilities. 
All  such  exercises,  he  says,  must  be  steadily  followed,  and  inter- 
changed with  each  other ;  and  a  noble  emulation,  the  "  good  Eris " 
of  Hesiod,  must  preside  over  them.  In  regard  to  such  exercises,  the 
schools  are  far  better  situated  than  the  universities,  which  undervalue 
all  exercise. 

Two  addresses  consider  what  place  the  fine  arts  should  occupy  in 
the  schools.  **  Woe  to  a  time,"  says  Herder,  "  which  calls  that  beau- 
tifnl  which  is  easy ;  and  that  agreeable  which  is  attained  with  facility." 
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The  ancients  knew  nothing  of  the  "fine"  arts,  as  opposed  to  the  pro- 
found or  the  useful. 

The  Latin  terms  "  literce  humaniores^  ^studia  humanitatiSf*  happily 
expressed  the  correct  idea  of  the  fine  arts.  To  the  ancients  Uie  term 
"  beautiful "  was  "  an  actual  part  of  a  clear,  accurate,  intelligible,  ex- 
pressive proposition ;  not  a  mere  verbal  finery."  "All  sciences  lose 
their  best  part  when  the  beautiful, — that  is,  that  quality  by  which 
they  develop  humanity, — is  taken  away  from  them ;  and  that  this  is  a 
quality  which  each  of  them,  after  its  kind,  can  have  and  should  have, 
that  no  science  should  bo  barbarian  or  inhuman,  that  even  the  most 
abstract  pursuits  have  their  attraction,  their  beauty," — these  are  prop- 
ositions which  follow  of  themselves. 

"On  the  use  of  schools."  This  is  directed  against  pseudo-philan- 
thropic reformers  who  contemn  all  tradition,  which,  meanwhile,  is 
handed  down  to  us  principally  by  means  of  the  schools.  "The  whole 
human  race  is  certainly  one  school,  continued  on  through  all  centuries ; 
and  a  new-born  child,  suddenly  removed  from  this  school,  broken  out 
from  this  chain  of  instruction,  and  set  upon  a  desert  island,  would  be, 
with  all  his  natural  faculties,  a  miserable  beast,  even  ten  times  more 
miserable  than  the  beasts." 

"  The  spirit  of  our  age  tends  more  to  destroy  than  to  build.  To 
fell  a  tree  costs  only  a  few  strokes ;  but  to  make  it  grow  up,  requires 
years,  or  centuries." 

Herder  then  turns  to  ignorant  teachers.  "  It  is  an  established  fact, 
that  an  ignorant  or  visionary  man  can  teach  nothing  correctly ;  that  one 
who  desires  to  teach,  must  himself  have  learned ;  that  is,  must  have 
acquired  clear  and  correct  ideas,  and  a  lucid,  easy,  and  practicable 
method.  This  is  the  reason  why  all  half-learned  men  are  so  strenuous 
against  true  modes  of  instruction.  I  believe  we  should  all  agree  that 
the  arguments  of  such  persons  would  be  veiy  suspicious.  *  ♦  ♦ 
The  older  we  grow,  or  at  least  the  more  mature  our  judgment  becomes, 
the  better  does  he  see  that  no  measures  should  be  kept  with  such 
geniuses,  with  their  peculiar  enthusiasms,  with  their  eloquence  upon 
subjects  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  with  their  activity  in  occupa- 
tions which  they  do  not  understand ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  experience 
a  horror  when  I  hear,  read,  or  see  the  preaching,  or  orations,  or  op- 
erations of  these  geniuses.     What  we  learn  it  is,  that  we  understand."* 

Every  thing  which  Herder  says  here  seems  perfectly  clear  of  itself. 
And  yet  Jacotot,  whose  system  has,  at  a  later  date,  gained  so  much 
reputation,  says  that  his  "  universal  instruction  appeals  to  no  one  who 
does  not  feel  himself  competent  to  teach  his  son  what  he  does  not 

*In  hit  obituary  address  upon  Heinze,  the  late  rector  at  Weimar^  Herder  praised  him  u 
**  a  master  who  would  not  teach  at  all  what  he  onlj  half  anderstood." 
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himself  understand.  *  *  *  He  appeals  to  his  own  experience ; 
since  he  taught  Dutch  and  Russian  without  understanding  them,  and 
music,  of  which  he  never  knew  any  thing."* 

"  School,"  says  Herder  further,  "  is  a  place  in  which  we  learn  a 
science,  a  language,  an  art,  or  a  trade,  thoroughly  and  by  rules ;  where 
we  practice  those  rules,  and  make  ourselves  familiar  with  them; 
where  our  faults  are  explained  to  us  from  their  bottom,  and  remedied 
in  the  easiest  way  possible.  *  *  *  Thus  it  appears  of  itself  that 
a  teacher  must  understand  the  subject  which  he  teaches ;  and  that 
accordingly  I  can  learn  it  from  him,  and  can  do  so  much  more  easily 
than  from  myself  who  know  nothing  of  it.*'  **  It  is  certainly  a  rec- 
ommendation of  a  man  to  say  *he  is  educated ;'  but  a  ripa-raps^  who 
has  no  training  in  any  school,  lacks  steadiness  and  precision  in  his  work." 

The  same  address  contains  striking  remarks  upon  the  heuristic  or 
inventive  method,  which  had  been  pushed  to  the  extremest  caricature, 
especially  by  Jacotot  Herder  ridicules  the  undertaking  to  find  out, 
for  one^s  self,  sciences,  rules,  arts,  which  the  mind  is  to  bring  out  for 
Its, — or  which  the  wind  is  to  blow  to  us.*'  It  is  more  than  we  are 
able  to  do,  to  learn  the  necessary  studies  in  the  slowest  manner. 

**  On  the  introduction  of  improvements  in  scJiools,  1 786."  In  this  ad- 
dress he  complains  that  the  public  take  little  interest  in  the  schools,  and 
regard  them  so  little.  He  opposes  the  idea  that,  even  in  the  gymnasium, 
reference  should  be  had  to  the  future  social  destiny  of  the  scholar;  and 
contends  that  a  general  mental  development  should  rather  be  sought 

"  On  the  preference  (f public  or  private  schools,  1 790."  Herder  makes 
no  defense  of  the  ^pure  good  Latin  schools."  In  practice,  he  was  in- 
strumental in  removing  the  objection  that  the  scholars  were  ranked  every 
where  by  their  standing  in  Latin,  and  that  other  studies  were  pursued 
merely  as  subordinate ;  for  he  was  prominent  in  the  introduction  of  the 
new  arrangement,  according  to  which  the  pupils  received  a  name  and 
rank  from  their  proficiency  in  Latin,  but  were  set  higher  or  low^er  in  each 
other  section,  according  to  their  proficiency  in  that.  Thus  the  scholars 
of  a  particular  Latin  class  might  have  difl!erent  places  at  dififerent  lessons. 

Although,  in  some  of  his  addresses.  Herder  appears  as  a  firm  parti- 
san of  established  good  measurei^  and  as  decidedly  conservative,  sUll, 
in  that  last  quoted,  he  recommends,  with  equal  earnestness,  an  innova- 
tion, that  is  the  uniting  of  the  class  system  and  the  classification  by 
studies.  Latin,  as  anciently  established,  is,  it  is  true,  to  hold  the  first 
rank  in  the  schools ;  but  other  studies  are  made  to  assume  a  rank  and 
importance  of  their  own ;  and  are  to  appear  to  the  scholars,  no  longer 
as  unimportant  adjuncts  to  the  Latin,  but  as  independent  pursuits,  re- 
quiring earnest  study. 

Jacotot'i  **Univenal  JnBtrucUon^"  explained  bj  Dr.  Hoffknao,  p.  22. 
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In  several  other  addresses,  as  in  bis  youth,  Herder  is  an  advocate 
of  realism  in  the  schools ;  of  an  enlightened  realism  however,  not  of 
one  which  can  only  stimulate  pride.  In  an  address,  in  1798,  ^^On  the 
progress  of  a  school  in  the  course  of  time^'*  he  says  that  he  would  not 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  times  in  what  is  extravagant^  but  so 
far  as  they  are  true  and  useful.  He  had  learned,  to  full  conviction, 
that  the  times  very  correctly  required  of  scholars,  training  in  under- 
standing, speaking  and  writing  their  native  language,  in  natural 
science,  mathematics,  and  geography.  His  address  "0»  the  agreeable- 
ness^  usefulness^  and  necessity  of  Oeography^^  is  full  of  love  of  the 
study.  He  says  that  "  he  pursued  it  with  the  extremest  pleasure  in 
the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  taught  it  to  others  with  as  much  pleas- 
,  ure."  He  considers  geography,  in  connection  with  natural  history,  as 
the  basis  of  general  history.  The  fresh  enthusiasm  which  charac- 
terizes this  address  is  the  same  which  appears  in  his  ^^Ideas  upon  the 
History  of  Humanity,'*  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in 
1784,  the  year  of  the  delivery  of  this  address. 

In  a  second  address,  "0»  true  progress  in  schools^'*  he  expresses 
himself  strongly  against  "  old,  empty,  dry  customs."  "  Every  teach- 
er," he  says,  *^  must  have  his  own  customs,  must  himself  have  ^h- 
ioned  them,  and  that  intelligently,  or  he  will  accomplish  nothing." 
This  is  most  strongly  opposed  to  the  antiquated  custom  which  pre- 
scribed that  men  must  move  only  in  the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors. 

The  address  "0»  the  genius  of  a  schooV^  is  very  able,  and  very 
characteristic  of  Herder.  This  genius  is,  in  his  view,  **a  personification 
of  the  purity  and  nobility  of  human  nature ;"  a  personification  of  hu- 
manity. A  comparison  is  very  interesUng,  of  this  address  with  an- 
other, entitled  ^^ Schools  as  the  laboratories  of  GocTs  spirit,  the  Holy 
Ohost.*^  What  are  the  relations  between  the  "genius  of  a  school,'' 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  its  operations  ? 

I  shall  concluded  here,  referring  the  reader  to  Herder^s  works.  It 
was  not  my  design  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  him,  but  only 
such  an  one  as  might  instruct  the  teachers  of  our  times ;  who,  in  their 
overestimate  of  the  present  day,  may  easily  undervalue  the  profound, 
truthful,  and  fruitful  views  of  preceding  great  men. 

We  have  sketched  Herder's  life  until  he  came  to  Weimar,  in  1776. 
We  have  seen  how  deeply  he  was  interested  in  schools,  seminaries, 
and  the  education  of  ministers  and  teachers ;  and  how  he  labored  for 
them,  in  thought  and  in  action.  In  this  course  of  active  exertion  he 
persevered  steadily  and  hopefully,  although  it  often  appeared  as  if  his 
labor  was  vain,  until  his  death,  which  took  place  December  18th, 
1803,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years  four  months. 
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[TmMktfld  for  th«  AiMrieui  Journal  of  Edocatioo,  from  the  Gormao  of  Karl  roo  Raamer.] 


John  Locr  was  born  in  1632,  at  Wrington,  near  Bristol.  His 
father  was  a  captain  in  the  parliamentarj  army,  during  the  civil  wars. 
He  brought  up  his  son  strictly  during  his  early  years,  and  in  a  more 
firee  and  friendly  manner,  as  he  grew  older. 

Locke  attended  the  Westminster  school  until  1651,  when  he  en- 
tered Christ's  College,  Oxford.  Here  he  found  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy, espedally  the  empty  disputations,  repulsive  to  him.  He 
however  studied  Des  Cartes,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  learning 
medicine. 

In  1664  he  went  as  secretary  of  legation  to  Berlin,  and  in  1665 
returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  commenced  those  meteorological  ob- 
servations by  which  Boyle  afterward  profited.  , 

In  1666  he  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  instruc- 
tion of  whose  son,  then  fifteen  years  old,  he  afterward,  conducted. 
This  child  was  very  sickly,  but  under  the  care  of  Locke  recovered, 
afterward  married  and  brought  up  seven  children,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
a  son,  Locke  also  educated. 

In  1672  Shaftesbury  was  lord  chancellor,  and  Locke  was  appointed 
his  secretary ;  both,  however,  lost  their  offices  the  next  year.  In  1682 
Shaftesbury,  forced  by  the  Catholic  party,  left  England,  and  sailed  to 
Holland,  whither  Locke  followed  him  in  1683.  Here  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Le  Clerc  and  limborch ;  to  the  latter  of  whom  he 
wrote  the  epistle  upon  Toleration.  He  did  not  return  to  England 
until  1689,  when  he  came  in  the  ship  in  which  William  III.  brought 
his  wife.  In  1690  he  published  his  celebrated  work  upon  the  human 
understanding,  and  wrote  against  those  who,  under  the  cloak  of  Chris- 
tianity, defended  a  Turkish  despotism. 

In   1693  appeared  his  ^Thoughts  upon  the  Education  of  Chil 
dren;  "*  which  soon  passed  into  other  editions,  and  was  translated 

*  ** Amm  tkoughiM eoneeming  education."  In  part  third  of  •'  Thf.  Works  of  Loeke^  London, 
printed  for  John  Churchill,  1714.'*  There  are  many  editions  of  them.  There  is  in  French, 
*^De  Pedueation  det  e»|/a»«,  traduit  d»  VAngloit  de  Locke  par  Mr.  Coste,  Amsterdam,  1730." 
▲nd  In  Germao,  **Bandbueh  der  Erxiehung  out  dem  Englisehen  de*  Locke,  Viberttetxt  von 
JbuU^kiy  1781."  Tbia  ia  in  the  ninth  part  of  Campe's  ^^RevisionJ*  Salzmann,  Campe, 
Oedlka,  Trapp,  and  othera,  have  added  remarks  to  this  tranalation ;  and  Coste  has  giren 
•ddWwM  iMTt  and  tbere,  and  amoncsC  them  compared  paasagea  from  fifontalgae. 
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into  Trench,  Dutch,  and  German.    The  book  soon  acquired  great 
reputation,  and  had  much  influence  upon  education. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Locke  took  more  and  more  interest 
in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and  Ephe- 
sians,  and  also  a  work  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

He  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  country,  at  Oates,  twenty 
English  miles  from  London.  A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  was 
enjoying  a  supper  with  two  friends,  when  he  declared  ^  that  he  was 
iu  perfect  charity  with  all  men,  and  in  a  sincere  communion  with  the 
church  of  Christ,  by  what  name  soever  it  might  be  distinguished.'' 
On  the  last  evening  of  his  life,  he  asked  for  the  prayers  of  his  friends 
in  the  house,  and  said  that  he  had  lived  long  and  happily,  but  that  in 
his  whole  life  he  could  see  only  emptiness. 

He  died  while  listening  to  the  reading  of  a  psalm,  Oct  28th,  1704, 
in  his  seventy-third  year. 

Locke's  pedaooot. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  Locke's  life,  it  can  be  judged  what  his 
views  upon  pedagogy  would  naturally  be.  As  a  physician  employed 
to  prevent  a  sick  youth  from  dying,  he  would  naturally  pay  special 
attention  to  the  care  of  the  health.  As  the  occupant  of  several  public 
stations,  in  relations  with  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  and  the  pre- 
ceptor of  a  statesman's  son,  he  would  naturally  value  practical  power 
in  a  system  of  education  more  than  learning.  Accordingly,  he  could 
not  but  recognize  the  principles  of  the  higher  nobility,  in  particular 
those  of  honor,  and  of  what  belong  to  an  educated  nobleman ;  and 
acquire  their  antipathy  to  learned  pedantry.  Locke,  as  he  himself 
says  in  his  conclusion,  looked  only  to  education  at  home,  by  a  private 
tutor,  of  a  rich  and  noble  child;  and,  in  the  common  school  life  of 
youth,  he  saw  only  vulgarity.     But  we  will  listen  to  himsel£ 

In  the  introduction,  he  gives  a  brief  general  explanation  of  his 
views.  "  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  a  short  but  full  descrip- 
tion of  a  happy  state  in  this  world :  he  that  has  these  two,  has  little 
more  to  wish  for ;  and  he  that  wants  either  of  them,  will  be  but  little 
tlie  better  for  any  tiling  else.  *  *  *  He  whose  mind  directs  not 
wisely,  will  never  take  the  right  wayj  and  he  whose  body  is  cnxy 
and  feeble,  will  never  be  able  to  advance  in  it  *  *  *  Of  all  the 
men  we  meet  with,  nine  parts  of  ten  are  what  they  are,  good  or  evil, 
useful  or  not,  by  their  education."  Although  the  mind  is  (he  ihief 
object  of  the  teacher,  he  adds,  yet  the  body  must  i^t  be  neglected^,  aQ4 
ho  speaks  first  of  the  health  of  the  body.  / 
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I  shall  not  here  raise  the  question  whether  man  consists  of 
body,  mind,  and  spirit  Juvenal,  from  whom  Locke  quotes  his 
Mens  sanay  dtc^  says  in  another  place : — 

*«  Mundl 
PriDcipio  iDdulBit  communis  conditor  iilis  (bcaats) 
Taotam  aoimaif  nobis  animum  quoque." 

In  proportion  as  this  triplicity  is  important  to  the  teacher,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  show,  in  the  same  proportion  is  it  in  opposition  to 
Lockers  views. 

1.     ESTABUtHMENT  AND   PROMOTION  OF  TUB   HEALTH* 

Children  of  eminent  persons  should  be  brought  up,  in  this  respect, 
like  the  children  of  wealthy  land-owners. 

Children  must  not  be  too  warmly  clothed,  not  even  in  winter !  day 
and  night,  in  wind  and  weather,  they  must  go  bare-headed. 

They  should  daily  wash  their  feet  in  cold  water,  so  as  to  make 
them  as  insensible  to  moisture  as  the  hands  are.  Cold  baths  have 
wonderful  effects,  parUcularly  upon  weak  persons. 

All  boys  must  learn  to  swim.  The  ancient  Germans  learned  this 
of  their  own  accord.  If  the  Romans  desired  to  speak  ill  of  any 
one's  education,  they  said,  "JVcc  liieras  didicit  nee  natare:^  "He 
understands  neither  learning  nor  swimming.*' 

Boys  should  run  about  in  the  open  air,  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Tight  clothes  are  improper ;  and  particularly  stays  for  girls. 

To  small  children  no  meat  should  be  given,  but  milk.  Food  too 
salt,  or  spice,  is  not  good  for  them.  Between  meal  times  (which 
should  be  as  few  as  possible,)  the  children  should  be  permitted  to  eat 
only  dry  bread.  They  may  drink  small  beer,  but  no  wine,  or  liquor. 
Melons,  peaches,  most  kinds  of  plums,  and  grapes,  are  to  be  prohib- 
ited to  children  (!)  but  not  strawberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  apples, 
and  pears. 

Early  retiring  and  rising  is  the  rule,  and  eight  hours'  sleep.  They 
should  not  be  awaked  by  frightening  them.  They  should  sleep  on  a 
hard  bed — a  mattress,  not  a  feather-bed. 

They  should  go  regularly  to  stool ;  the  best  time  is  after  breakfast 

As  little  medicine  as  possible  should  be  given  to  children,  especially 
by  way  of  preventive.  And  the  physician  should  not  be  sent  for 
upon  every  small  occasion. 

Care  for  the  health  of  children,  first  touched  upon  by  Montaigne, 
was  first  treated  in  a  more  general  way  by  Locke.  He  recommends 
a  umilar  mode  of  life — hardening  and  little  medicine.  Rousseau  went 
farther ;  and  Basedow  and  his  school  carried  the  principle  into  actual 
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2.    EDUCATION   OF  THE   MIND.* 

Men  should  keep  the  body  Btrong  that  it  may  be  able  to  serve  the  mind. 

Self-deniul,  and  self-control  must  be  early  learned. 

Children *8  faults  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  they  grow  up  into  men's  faults,  f 
Animals  are  trained  to  good  habits  while  young,  and  why  not  children  ? 

But  children  are,  on  the  other  hand,  actually  instructed  in  evil.  Strike  me,  it 
is  said,  or  else  I  will  strike  you.  Their  love  of  dress  is  early  awakened  ;  they 
are  filled  with  fSalse  excuses,  nnd  accustomed  to  daintiness ;  and  thus,  adults  are 
the  corruptors  and  enticers  of  youth. 

The  whims  of  children  are  not  to  be  attended  to ;  they  must  first  be  taught 
implicit  obedience,  and  accustomed  to  freedom  as  they  grow  up,  so  that  from 
obedient  children  they  may  become  friends. 

In  tliis,  Locke  speaks  very  truly.  Rousseau  afterward  went  beyond 
him,  in  that  he  traces  all  the  faults  of  children  to  temptation,  or 
delay  on  the  part  of  their  elders ;  a  necessary  consequence  of  Pela- 
gianism. 

3.     PUNISHMENT   AND   REWARD.^ 

No  whipping.  "What  is  beaten  into  boys  excites  their  repugnance  for  that  very 
reason,  and  whtpptn^^  makes  them  cowardly  and  slavish.  As  little  should  they 
be  tempted  to  goodness  by  allurements  or  dainties,  or  rewarded  by  money, 
dress,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  should  be  influenced  by  praise,  and  blame.  Esteem 
and  disprace  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  the  mind,  when 
once  it  is  brought  to  relish  them.  If  you  can  get  into  children  a  love  of  approbation, 
and  an  apprehension  of  shame  and  disgrace,  you  have  put  into  them  the  true 
principles  ;  which  will  constantly  work,  and  incline  them  to  the  right.  .  .  . 
This  I  look  on  as  the  great  secret  of  education. 

Children  arc  sufficiently  sensible  to  praise  or  blame,  when  their  father  praises 
them  if  they  are  goi>d,  and  when  his  behavior  toward  them  is  cold  and  careless 
whenever  they  are  guilty  of  faults.  Right  conduct  should  be  connected  with 
praise,  and  wrong  with  blime  ;  children  must  learn  how  doing  good  will  make 
them  bclnvcd  by  all,  or  how,  in  the  opposite  case,  they  will  be  despised  and  neg- 
lected. Thus  the  desire  will  grow  up  in  them  to  gain  the  approbation  of  others, 
nnd  to  avoid  that  which  will  make  them  contemptible.  This  seeking  after 
approbation  must  be  made  the  motive  of  their  conduct  until,  at  a  riper  age,  they 
shall  be  fitter  to  bo  governed  by  a  knowledge  of  their  own  duty,  and  that  inward 
cont*»nt  whieh  attends  upon  obedience  to  the  Creator. 

What  praise  children  deserve,  they  should  receive  in  the  presence  of  others. 
The  reward  is  doubled  when  the  praise  is  known.  On  the  other  hand,  their  faults 
fihouM  not  be  made  known,  for  it  makes  them  reckless. 

Like  so  many  others  of  the  methodologists,  Locke  here  declares 
himself  against  corporeal  punishment,  except  in  a  few  cases,  as  we 
shall  see.  lie  also  forbids  allurements  to  the  senses ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  ho  recommends  the  worst  of  allure- 
ments, that  of  ambition.  Whoever,  says  Locke,  knows  how  to 
awaken  ambition  in  the  child's  soul,  possesses  the  great  secret  of 
education.  In  this,  he  agrees  entirely  with  his  antipodes,  the  Jesuits. 
"  In  truth,"  says  the  Jesuits'  plan  of  education,  "  he  who  knows  how 
properly  to  awaken  emulation,  possesses  the  most  valuable  help  in 

•  Pages  82-106. 

t  Compare  Auguittine.  Conf.,  1,  7.    '*It  ii  the  weakness  of  the  limbs  of  infants,  which  is 
innocent ;  nut  their  minds." 
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the  profession  of  teacliing,  and  that  which  is  the  only  thorough  moans 
of  instructing  youth  in  the  best  manner/*  And  when  the  boys  have 
been  allured  to  goodness  by  this  most  unchildlikc  and  uncliristlike 
of  all  motives,  then,  says  the  philosopher,  they  will  in  their  riper 
years  adopt  better  principles  without  further  trouble !  "  Where  there 
are  no  gods,  phantoms  reign/' 

4.    PRECEPTS   TO   BE    GIVEN    TO    THE    CHILDREN.* 

Not  too  maDy  should  bo  la'ul  down,  of  such  rules  as  the  ehiMren  are  scarcely 
able  tt)  obey.  Fur,  if  the  teaehi-r  hoMs  tlieiii  to  the  obHervance  of  such,  lie  will  be 
too  f^trict :  and,  if  they  are  laxly  obvei  vcd,  his  authority  will  perish.  He  should 
rather  endeavor,  by  repeated  frietnUy  reminding,  to  aot'ustom  them  to  that  in 
which  they  can  learn  well ;  and  thus  he  will  avoid  requiring  too  much  at  once, 
or  what  tiny  are  not  able  to  comply  with. 

Affectation  is  when  the  outward  conduct  of  children  dc»es  not  conform  to  their 
inward  impubM's;  or  when  these  impulses  are  expressed  in  unsuitjiblc  ways.  A 
plain,  rude,  spontaneous  nature  is  better  than  one  shaped  by  affectation. 

5.     MA.NNERS   OP   CniLDRKN.f 

Children  learn  what  are  called  manners,  more  by  intercourse  with  well-man- 
nered men  than  by  precept.  A  dancing-master  w^ill  cure  many  awkwardneiwea. 
And  while  nothing  is  so  fitted  to  give  children  a  proper  confidence,  and  g«KNl  car- 
riage, and  to  bring  them  into  the  company  of  their  elders,  as  dancing,  still  I  am 
of  opinion  tlmt  they  should  only  loarn  to  danoe  when  tlioir  limbs  are  fit  for  it.  For, 
though  there  is  nothing  more  in  its  movements  than  outward  grace,  yet  it  awakens, 
I  know  not  how,  something  of  a  man*t  ways  of  thinking,  and  a  grave  demeanor. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  find  too  much  fault  with  the  manners  of  young  children  ; 
many  things  will  come  <^  themselves,  as  they  grow  up. 

Above  all  things,  parents  sliould  not  give  their  ohUdrM  into  the  caro  of  serv- 
ants,  but  should  keep  them  wit]i  themselves,  aa  mneh  m  possible,  yet  witliout 
conBning  them. 

In  justice  to  Lockers  dancing-master,  it  should  be  remarked  that 
no  crazy  waltzes  were  danced  in  hit  time,  but  polite  and  grave  minu- 
ets ;  and  the  instruction  in  dancing  wm  a  very  torture  for  the  feet ; 
now  it  is  different ! 

Locke  often  speaks  with  diaapprobatioo  of  servants ;  yet  mildly,  in 
comparison  with  Rouaeeaii,  who  calk  tbem  *'  the  rabble  of  senants ; 
the  lowest  of  men— -except  their  masters." 

6.  ABTAimasi  or  vkivatb  education.^ 

Instruction  awsy  from  bone  makei  boys  confident,  and  fit  for  intercourse  witli 
others;  and  the  CfWtqnint  enalakion  has  an  effect  up^ni  their  progress  in  learning. 
It,  however,  risks  Um  inaoeeMC  of  the  boys  for  a  little  Gre<.k  and  Latin.  And 
the  confidence  ^oqrirad  swij  from  home  usually  ends  in  roughness  and  impu- 
dence :  it  is  better  that  tha  boy  ahould  remain  a  little  shy  and  awkward,  for  this  will 
speedily  wear  off  when  Im  goes  into  the  world.  Among  the  motley  army  of  wild 
boys,  such  as  aro  wmtSiy  gnthered  together  at  sc-hools,  children  of  part^nts  of  all 
conditious,  it  is  diflbalt  to  gaoM  what  the  boy  will  gain  with  which  the  father 
will  be  pleased. 

It  is,  tlierefore,  bettor  to  Mnploy  a  tutor  at  home,  who  will  teach  his  pupil  f:ir 
better  manners,  sad  more  msly  ways  of  thinking;  and  a  feeling  for  goodness 
and  propriety,  wfll  osrry  him  much  f:u>ter  forward  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and 
will  much  sooner  make  him  •  ripe  and  establishid  man,  than  is  possible  in  the 
most  extensive  edaoetional  institut-ou.  Among  so  crent  a  number  of  boys,  it  is 
imposeiblo  to  boilow  ptoper  oore  upon  each  one.     It  is  not  the  foolish  trieks  and 

^*^^^  ™  ^^^^^^^^^■^^^^■a^_     ,         .^ — -  ■  ■  —  ■,■■■■  ■■■.■■ 
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deoeits  upon  each  nth'*r  of  school-boys,  tbeir  rodencs  to  each  other,  their  artfnl 
plans  for  robbing;  fruit  orchards,  which  make  an  able  and  useful  man  ;  it  is  the 
Virtues  of  uprightness,  magnanimity,  and  moderation,  together  with  obeervation 
and  activity ;  noble  attributes,  which  school-boys  can  not  oommoDicate  to  each 
other. 

Home  edncntion  under  a  tutor  is  the  best  means  of  teaching  virtue;  and  that 
is  the  prineipiil  thing. 

Bovs  hhould  be  as  early  as  possible  brought  into  the  company  of  their  ciders; 
but  tbo  parents,  especially,  must  not  vex  the  boys.  Maxima  debetur  puma 
reterentin. 

Locke  idolizes  homo  education,  and  caricatures  school  life.  Noth- 
ing would  be  easier  than  to  reverse  these  praises ;  to  paint  a  good 
school,  with  a  skillful  rector,  well-disposed  scholars,  loving  each  other 
and  strengthening  each  other  in  every  thing  good  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  describe  an  incompetent  or  even  wicked  tutor,  in  an  epicu- 
rean and  unchristian,  though  noble,  family ;  a  pupil  exposed  to  cor- 
ruption from  his  parents  and  his  teacher,  abandoned  to  the  care  of 
servants,  <kc. 

7.     PARDONABLE    AND   PUNISnABLB   FAULTS   OP  CHILDREN.* 

What  the  children  are  to  do  should  not  be  laid  before  them  as  a  task,  for  it 
then  becomes  a  disgust  to  them.  Even  their  play  would  be  so,  if  they  were  (broed 
to  it     Children  like  as  well  to  be  free  and  independent  as  the  proudest  adults. 

A  likincr  should  be  cultivated  in  them  for  what  they  are  to  learn,  and  they  should 
usually  be  kept  to  work  only  when  they  feel  inclined  to  it.  The  child 
will  learn  three  times  as  fif&st,  if  he  feel  like  it ;  and,  on  the  otlier  hand,  he  will 
need  twice  as  much  time  aod  pains,  if  he  is  indisposed  to  the  work.  He  should 
be  made,  if  possible,  hiiHMlf  to  ask  the  teacher  to  teach  him  something. 

Tliey  most  not,  how«v«r,  go  Mle ;  and  must  learn  to  control  themselves  so  fiir 
as  to  give  np  aome  fivorite  pi;;«ut,  if  necessary,  for  one  less  agreeable. 

If  it  ean  be  oontiivad  tb- 1  thsy  will,  themselves,  perceive  that  what  they  see 
others  do  is  a  privilege  of  riffer  yean,  their  ambition  and  desire  to  become  equal 
with  those  whom  tber  an  to  be  bOTMid  them  will  awaken  their  industry',  and 
they  will  (*o  to  work  with  ap.tivity  mm  pleMure — that  which  they  are  to  do  bfinff 
their  own  wish.  The  coosdoMneH  ot  freedom,  which  they  love,  will  be  found 
no  small  stimulus  to  them.  Tlie  hope  of  gaining  a  gtiod  reputation,  and  the 
approbation  of  others,  will  be  fiwiMl  to  kave  great  influence  over  them. 

It  would  be  possible  onlj  under  a  private  tutor,  to  attempt  the 
plan  of  making  the  children  ttudj,  only  when  they  are  so  disposed. 
It  is  one  of  the  prominent  advantages  of  achods,  that  in  them  every 
thing  goes  by  the  stroke  of  the  bell,  and  Ika  boys  quickly  learn  to 
conform  themselves  to  strict  regulationa,  independent  of  themselves. 
It  is  a  disorder  even  of  our  times,  that  each  one  takes,  upon  himself 
to  demand  his  own  freedom ;  and  for  himself  to  act  in^  every  thing 
according  to  his  own  views,  wishes,  or  prejndioes;  and  thus  it  hap- 
pens that  we  have  no  more  valuable  public  aerrants  either  in  church 
or  state.  Impulse  and  conscience  must  work  together  in  boys,  or  else, 
instead  of  them,  the  obscure,  unloveable,  and  ^gotbtkail  motive  of 
ambition  will  act 

Children  should  not  be  punished  in  anger,  nor  innlted.  Btowa  are  of  service 
only  against  obstinacy  and  refractoriness;  and,  even  then,  shaiiie  and  disgrace 

*  Pages  193-^2. 
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■1^  be  made  to  aoeomplkb  more  than  pain.  Stripoa  are  to  break  the  will  •  and 
they  muBt  not  be  disoontiDoed  ontil  this  is  done.  And,  even  then,  insignificant 
occasions  should  not  be  laid  hold  of;  and  patience  should  be  used,  except  in 
ease  of  malevoleiioe. 

Children  must  be  reasoned  with.  This  they  understand,  as  soon  as  they  have 
a  general  understanding  of  any  thing ;  and  they  prefer,  earlier  than  is  thought, 
to  be  used  like  reasoning  creatures.  This  is  a  pride  which  should  be  carefully 
cultivated,  and  made  as  influential  an  instrument  as  possible.  It  is  evident  of 
itself  that  they  should  be  reasoned  with,  as  far  as  their  age  will  permit. 

Blows  should  not  be  given  immediately  after  their  cause,  and  while  there  may 
remain  some  anger  from  it;  and  it  would  be  better  to  administer  them  by  the 
hand  of  some  intelligent  servant,  so  that  the  pain  may  come  more  from  the  hand 
of  another ;  though  at  the  command,  and  under  the  eyes,  of  the  parents.  Thus 
respect  for  them  will  be  preserved,  and  the  dislike  which  the  pain  awakens  in  the 
child  will  iall  more  upon  the  person  by  whom  it  is  immediately  occasioned. 
Whipping  in  schools,  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek,  must  be 
occasioned  either  by  some  thing  unnatural  and  repulsive  to  the  boys  in  those 
studies  themselves,  or  by  the  method  pursued  in  them. 

After  a  child  gets  so  bad  that  all  the  whipping  does  not  benefit  it,  there  remains 
nothing  for  its  fiither  to  do,  except  to  pray  for  it. 

The  tutor  ought  not  to  whip  a  child  without  the  consent  and  advice  of  the 
lather,  until  he  shall  have  been  well  approved  of. 

Blows  given  in  holy  anger  make,  perhaps,  a  deeper  and  stronger 
impression  upon  a  child  than  those  given  by  an  entirely  calm  and 
reasoning  teacher.  More  passionate  anger  is,  of  course,  to  be  avoided. 
A  child  should  never  be  punished  by  one  whom  he  does  not  love ;  as, 
by  a  servant  Locke's  recommendation  reminds  us  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  of  the  custom  of  the  Spartans,  who  made  their  Helots  drunk,  to 
teach  their  children  abhorrence  for  drunkenness.  These  are  eminently 
anchristlike. 

We  shall,  hereafter,  speak  of  reasoning  with  children. 

8.   THE   EBQUISITBS  OF  A  TUTOR. 

The  litfher  should  treat  the  tutor  with  respect,  that  the  child  may  follow  his 
•xample.  The  tutor  should  present  a  good  example  to  the  child  in  every  thing. 
Such  a  tutor  it  b  hard  to  find ;  as  hard  as  to  find  a  good  wife  for  one^s  son.  It  is 
not  enough  that  the  tutor  understands  Latin  and  logic ;  his  manners  must  have 
been  trained  in  and  to  good  society,  or  else  his  learning  will  be  pedantry; 
hm  simplicity  and  plainness,  boorishness ;  and  his  good  nature,  low  hypocrisy. 
Elegant  manners  are  not  to  be  learned  from  books.  In  most  cases,  what  a  man 
accomplishes,  depends  more  upon  his  manners  than  upon  the  affiurs  themselves ; 
and  upon  them  only  depends  the  pleasure  or  unpleasantness  with  which  affairs 
are  transacted.  It  ia  more  the  duty  of  the  tutor  than  of  any  one  else,  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  pupil, to  every  brmnch  of  good  manners ;  for  one's  faults  are 
spoken  of  only  behind  his  back. 

The  instructor  should  have  knowledge  of  the  world,  in  order  to  communicate 
It  to  his  pupil,  especially  that  the  latter  may  learn  to  observe  men,  and  to  estimate 
them  as  they  are,  neither  as  better  nor  worse.  Without  this  instruction,  the 
youth,  when  he  goes  out  into  the  world,  will  be  easily  deceived.  Of  this  he  must 
be  warned  in  time.  Such  knowledge  as  this  is  more  important  for  him  than 
Latin,  and  cramming  his  memory. 

The  tutor  needs  not  to  be  a  man  of  finished  learning,  or  to  be  a  complete  master 
of  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  into  which  the  young  man  of  the  world  is  to  be 
introduced  only,  and  with  which  he  is  only  to  have  a  general  systematic  acquaint- 
ance. The  pupil  is  to  study,  chicfiy  in  order  to  use  his  powers  to  advantage,  and 
to  avoid  idleness ;  not  to  become  a  learned  man.  Seneca^s  expression  is  too  true, 
among  as :  Non  vtltf  aed  schola  diseimut. 

The  children  ought  to  learn  what  they  can  use  when  men. 
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Fkrenta  should  spare  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  proonre  the  scrvioes  of  ft 
good  tator. 

Locke,  like  Montaigne  and  Rousseau,  describes  an  ideal  tutor, 
whom  to  find,  in  reality,  can  only  be  expected  by  kings  and  princes ; 
and  such  men  should  have  been  educated  not  only  in  the  schools,  but 
in  life,  travel,  d^c.  Locke  has  here  quoted  many  things,  almost  word 
for  word,  from  Montaigne. 

9.     FAIUUAEITY   OF  PARENTS  WrTH  TBBIE  CUILDREIC. 

Tour  authority  should  be  as  early  as  possible  coufirmed  over  your  child,  so  thai 
it  may  operate  upon  him  like  a  natural  principle  whose  origin  he  does  not  under- 
stand. Let  him  fear  and  love  yon.  But  in  general,  as  he  grows  up,  the  practice 
of  command  must  cease,  and  that  of  confidential,  friendly  counsel  sod  oonversa- 
tion  take  its  place.  The  sooner  boys  are  treated  like  men,  the  sooner  they  will 
be  men. 

Locke  seems  to  have  taken  these  rules  from  his  own  father^s 
method  with  him.  The  principle  is  a  bad  one,  that  boys  can  and 
should  be  treated  like  men  before  their  time,  and  that  so  they  will 
become  men.     God  preserve  them  from  such  errors ! 

10.   OF  REPEESSINO  TOO  HARSHLY  THE  AMBITIO.f  AND  SELF-SBERINO  OF  CHILDREN.* 

Children  desire  to  rule,  and  this  is  the  origin  of  much  evil ;  and  they  also 
desire  to  have,  to  possess.  Early  opposition  must  be  made  to  this  ambition,  and 
love  of  acquisition.  Children  should  not  be  given  what  they  demand  with 
violence,  crying,  and  obstinacy ;  but  what  they  really  need,  should  be  given  to 
them.  If  they  are  hungry  or  thirsty,  for  instance,  they  should  have  something  to 
eat  or  drink ;  but  not  necessarily  roast  meat  every  time  they  ask  ibr  it.  They 
must  early  learn  self-control.  They  should  have  entire  freedom  only  in  their 
recreation  f  aAd  at  play. 

From  the  love  of  authority  proceed  the  complaints  of  children  against  their 
fellows.  This  should  usually  be  turned  off,  or  sometimes  a  peace  should  be 
made. 

Covetousness,  the  root  of  all  evil,  should  be  opposed  in  every  potsible  way,  and 
generosity  substituted.  This  virtue  must  be  awakened  by  praise,  and  by  careful 
and  persevering  management  not  to  let  the  child  lose  by  magnanimity  and  gener- 
osity. Ho  should  be  fdways  praised  when  he  has  practiced  this  virtue,  without 
exception,  and  with  interest ;  and  it  should  be  made  plain  to  him,  that  testimonies 
of  love  to  others  are  not  bad  economy,  but  that  similar  expressions  from  others 
answer  them,  both  from  those  who  receive  them,  and  those  who  are  only  spectators 
of  them. 

Children  should  bo  held  to  strict  honesty,  and  strict  regard  for  the  property 
of  others ;  little  dishonesties  in  children  grow  into  deoeitfulness,  when  they  are 
men.  Since  in  our  eflRirts  we  are  led  much  more  by  egotism  than  by  reason  or 
reflection,  it  is  no  wonder  that  children  very  easily  lose  sight  of  the  difference 
between  right  and  vnt>ng ;  as  the  knowledge  of  it  requires  the  training  of  the 
reason,  and  careful  reflection. 

Locke's  method  for  curing  children  of  covetousness,  and  for  making 
them  generous,  is  fundamentally  wrong ;  the  very  opposite  of  the 
teachings  of  Christ;  and  is  well  calculated  to  produce  a  most  selfish 
kind  of  well-doing,  which  must  take  place  in  the  sight  of  man,  and 
from  which  a  return  can  not  fail.  That  would  be  learned,  without 
instruction  in  virtue. 

•  Pages  280-296. 
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Reason  and  reflection  do  not  cure  the  egotism  of  adults ;  they 
more  frequently  assist  it. 

11.    WHININO   AND   CftYINO   OF  CHILDRIN.* 

Obstinate  bawling  miist  be  firmly  repressed;  and  children  shoald  not  be 
enoonraged  in  crying  for  pain,  by  permitting  them  to  do  so,  but  should  rather  be 
hardened  to  endure  it. 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  reasonable  rule  of  Locke,  is  the  unrea- 
sonable crying  behavior  of  grown-up  persons,  when  children  fall  down, 
by  which  the  latter  often  learn  to  make  an  uproar. 

# 
12.     FEAR   AND   FOOL-HARDINBSS   IN   CHILDRBN.f 

Children  should  be  taught  not  to  bo  afraid,  but  not  iu  such  a  way  that  they  will 
become  fool-hardy ;  they  should  learn  true  courage.  This  remains  master  of 
itself  in  every  occurrence,  and  in  every  sorrow. 

Children  should  be  taught  not  to  be  timid ;  should  be  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  strange  beasts,  frogs,  &o.,  and  should  bo  hardened  so  that  they  will  willingly 
endue  pain.    Thus,  ambition  can  be  made  useful  to  them.  (!) 

13.   TBNDBNCT   OF  CHILDREN  TO   CRUELTT.t 

Fear  of  animalB  ia  eapeoially  to  be  guarded  ag^nst  The  opposite,  howefer, 
•onietimes  happens.  Children  are  taught  to  strike  each  other,  and  their  elders 
laugh  when  they  hurt  each  other.  And  the  whole  oourse  of  entertainment  whioh 
history  lays  before  them  ia  nothing  but  fighting  and  death.  Conquerors  are  g^reat 
destroyers  of  the  human  race ;  the  boys  learn  to  admire  them,  and  their  benevo- 
lent feelings  are  thus  destroyed. 

Children  should  be  made  to  be  kind  to  their  inferiors,  ospecially  to  servants. 

14.    DSBIRB   OF  KNOWLEDGE,   AND    LVDOLBNCB   AND   CARELKSBNBSB,   IN   CHILDREN.} 

Children  who  ask  questions  must  not  be  sent  away  in  an  unfriendly  manner, 
ir  be  footed  with  wrong  answers.  Children's  questions  often  help  in  forming 
men.  To  cultivate  their  desire  for  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  others  may  be 
talked  about  in  thdr  presence.  Since  we  are  all  idle  and  proud  creatures,  even 
tnm  the  cradle,  the  idleness  of  children  should  be  amused  with  things  whioh 
may  become  useful  to  them ;  and  their  pride  made  effi.*otive  in  a  way  to  be  of 
profit  to  them.  It  Is  a  simiUir  stimulus  to  cause  the  younger  to  be  taught  by  the 
elder. 

Children  who  are  industrious  at  play,  or  lazy  at  learning,  should  be  ordered  to 
spend  a  whole  day  in  play,  to  make  them  tired  of  it;  their  work,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  be  treated  as  a  recreation,  and  never  made  a  business.  Bodily 
labor  is  likewise  good  for  the  lazy,  where  they  can  be  easily  watched  and 
managed. 

Thus,  pride  is  to  be  made  a  motive  again.  Locke  knew  that  it 
would  please  the  pride  of  the  elder  children  to  make  them  instructors 
of  the  younger.  The  application  may  be  made  to  the  practice  of 
employing  decurions  and  monitors. 

15.    FLATTHINOS  FOR   CHILDREN.| 

These  should^not  be  provided  in  too  great  abuudance,  nor  should  too  many  be 
pot  faito  their  hands  at  the  same  time.  As  far  as  possible,  they  should  make  their 
own  toys ;  and,  in  this,  they  should  have  assistance,  if  needed. 

16.    LYING   OF  CHILDREN.^ 

This  must  be  represented  to  them  as  something  horrible ;  as  something  so 
repugnant  to  the  name  and  character  of  a  man  of  honor,  that  no  one,  who  has 

'  *Psccs3S9-aa&       *  Pases  338-^       I  Pages  355-364.       S  Paifca  364-391. 
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any  pretcoBiona  to  rach  a  oharaoter,  will  endure  moh  an  aocoation  *  Repeated 
lying  is  to  be  paoishcd  with  blows ;  bnt  an  open  confenion  of  a  fault  must  be 
rewarded  with  its  forgiveness. 

"  Men  of  honor  " — what  honor  does  he  mean ! 

17.   OF  THE   FEAR  OF  OOn   AS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  TIRTUE.f 

Virtue  is  the  first  and  most  neoessary  of  those  endo^^nents  that  belong  to  a 
man  or  a  geutleman^  since  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  procure  them  the 
respect  and  love  of  others,  and  satisiiBK^ion  with  Uiemselves.  The  basis  of  this 
is  laid  by  a  right  idea  of  God  the  Creator^^  who  loves  us,  and  whom  we  ought  in 
turn  to  honor  and  love ;  such  an  idea  as  our  confession  of  faith  gives  of  him, 
Ko  more  than  this  need  be  taught ;  exc^t  that  a  short  form  of  prayer  should  be 
recited  morning  and  evening. 

Nothing  should  be  taught  about  spirits ;  and  the  children  should  be  kept  firom 
notions  and  representations  of  goblins  and  ghoets.| 

To  the  instruction  about  God  should  be  added  teachings  in  truth,  love,  and 
benevolence. 

18.    WISDOM.^ 

This  is  the  art  of  performing  one^s  business  in  the  world  with  skill  and  fore- 
sight. Its  constituents  are  uimerstanding  and  honesty.  Deceitfulness  is  a  fool- 
ish and  dishonest  imitation  of  prudence. 

The  practical  understanding  of  children  should  be  cultivated,  and  they  should 
be  guarded  against  falsehood. 

19.    GOOD    MANNERS.** 

Silly  bashfulnesB  and  bold  carelessness  should  be  avoided.  Courtesy  is,  to  dis- 
oblige no  one ;  good  manners,  and  the  most  polite  way  of  signifying  our  own 
wishes.ft  If  there  is  good  will,  good  manners  will  follow  of  themselves,  by  inter- 
course with  the  well-bred.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  one^s  self  too  early  with 
the  art  of  making  compliments. 

Pains  must  be  taken  not  to  let  children  interrupt  others  in  their  oonversation, 
especially  in  a  presumptuous  manner. 

20.    INSTRUCTION.^ 

'*  I  speak  of  knowledge  last,"  says  Looke,  "  because  I  think  it  the  least  im- 
portant subject.  A  high  value  is  set  upon  a  little  Latin  and  Greek ;  boys  are 
chained  to  the  oar  for  from  seven  to  ten  years,  to  learn  these  two  languages, 
which  they  might  learn  with  very  much  leas  expenditure  of  time  and  pains,  and 
almost  in  play. 

'*A  virtuous  and  wiso  man  is  far  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  great  learning." 

Thus  Locke  declares  that  he  knows  a  shorter  and  better  method 

*  La  Coste  translates :  "  Une  tptaUti  indigne  d'un  htAnme  de  bonne  moiMm,  qui  le  met  au  nm^ 
d*  ee  qu*il  yade  pbu  baa  et  de  pin*  m^itaUe  parmi  la pbta  vUe populace,**  (/) 

t  Paces  405-418. 

}  Orifioal ;  "  Gentleman."  La  Coate :  "  La  vertu  la  phu  esreUente  de  eea  echoea,  la  pbu  at- 
antajteitre  d  Phomme,  et  enpartiadier  d  une  pereonne  de  bonne  maieon."  Locke  rad  aaid, 
prevloualy,  **A  father  should  wish  his  son  four  things  besides  wealth :  virtue,  wisdom,  knowl- 
edge of  life,  and  learning." 

f  La  Coste :  "  Id^  de  dieUy  telle  fu*elle  nou»  e§t  aagement  propoeie  done  le  tymbole  des 
Ap9tre»."    In  the  original,  **  as  the  creed  wisel/  teaches." 

I  Funk  and  Gedike  remark  here:  '^ It  would  be  difHcuU  to  avoid  teUiag  children  some- 
thing about  such  things,  for  they  can  not  easilj  go  into  the  street  without  hearing  a  name 
which,  together  with  tne  ideas  conoecled  with  it.  has.  since  before  the  Reformation,  had  more 
currency  with  people  of  all  ranks,  and  is  therefore  of  more  importance,  in  some  respects, 
than  the  name  or  idea  of  the  Highest  ami  most  worthy  of  love."  It  would  delay  me  too  long 
to  consider  here  the  ethics  of  Locke,  his  conception  of  virtue,  his  motives  to  it,  dec. 

1  Pages  41&-421.       "'  Pages  421—135. 

tt "  The  essence  of  politeness  in  a  certain  cure  that  our  qieech  and  our  manuers  shall  make 
others  contented  with  us  and  with  themselvn."    La  Bruyi  re. 
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of  teaching.  The  oomparison  of  the  man  of  great  learning  and  the 
virtuous  man,  sounds  very  much  like  Montaigne,  and  more  like 
Rousseau. 

21.   RBADIMO. 

As  aoon  as  the  boy  can  speak,  he  must  learn  to  read ;  and  this  roast  be  made, 
not  an  affitir  of  labor  to  him,  but  an  amosement ;  for  at  this  age  all  ooDiitraint  is 
hatefal.  Toys  may  serve  to  teach  him  to  read.  For  instaooe :  a  die  with  twen- 
ty-fiye  fiices,  and  the  letters  on  them ;  and  a  price  set  upon  some  letter  which  is 
to  be  shown.  When  the  boy  has  learned  the  letters  in  this  way,  he  may  go  oo 
to  spelling  and  reading. 

The  fables  of  yEsop,  with  as  many  pictures  as  possible,  ofTer  a  proper  first  read- 
ing-book. Children  should  receive  their  first  impressions,  not  from  words,  bat 
frmn  things  and  the  representations  of  things.  ^'Reynard  the  Fox  '^  is  also  a 
good  book  for  the  purpose !  * 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  the  creed,  and  the  commandments,  should  not  be  learned 
by  rote  by  reading,  but  by  liaving  them  repeated  to  the  pupil.f 

The  whole  Bible  is  not  a  proper  reading-book  for  children ;  but  only  extracts 
from  it  should  be  nsed,  for  practice  in  reading  and  for  instruction.^ 

Writing  should  be  began  with  directions  for  holding  the  pen  correctly ;  they 
may  write  red  letters  over  again  with  black  ink. 

Drawing  should  come  in  connection  with  writing ;  especially  learning  to  make 
sketches  of  neighborhoods,  bnildings,  machines,  &o.,  which  may  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  traveling. 

It  would  also  be  a  good  plan  for  the  children  to  learn  stenography. 

23.    LANOUAGEB. 

The  boy  should  learn  French  first,  as  this  can  be  learned  in  the  common  way ; 
that  is,  by  speaking.  French  shoald  be  learned  early,  as  the  true  pronnnciation 
will  be  learned  wiSi  more  difficulty  at  a  bter  age. 

Latin,  like  French,  should  be  learned  by  speaking  it  But  it  should  not  be 
learned  by  all ;  not  by  those  who  will  not  have  any  occasion  for  it  during  the  rest 
of  their  lives ;  as,  for  example,  by  those,  who  are  to  be  merchants,  or  fiurmem, 
whose  writing  and  arithmetic  will  be  neglected  while  they  are  spending  all  their 
time  in  Latin. 

The  boy  shoald  be  spared  the  Latin  grammar ;  and  should  rather  be  put  in 
enarge  of  a  man  who  shall  always  talk  Latin  with  him.  Thus  he  will  soon  learn 
the  language  like  another  mother  tongue,  as  girls  learn  French  from  women. 

These  Ltitin  conversations  may  be  made  useful,  by  turning  upon  geometry,  as- 
tronomy, chronology,  anatomy,  and  some  parts  of  history;  and  upon  things 
which  lie  within  the  sphere  of  the  senses.  The  beginning  should  be  made  with 
things  of  this  kind. 

If  no  good  speaker  of  Latin  can  be  found,  an  entertaining  book,  like  .^sop's 
fiUilcs  should  be  taken,  and  a  translation  written  of  it  in  English,  as  literal  as  pos- 
sible, by  writing  in  between  the  lines,  over  each  Latin  woi'd,  its  English  equiva- 
lent This  translation  should  be  read  and  reread  daily,  until  he  quite  under- 
stands the  Latin,  when  he  should  take,  in  like  manner,  another  fable ;  reading 
ovcr^  however,  that  which  he  has  already  learned,  to  keep  it  in  his  memory.  He 
should  also  write  off  the  same  fiU)les,  and  learn  the  conjugation  and  declension 
by  rote  at  the  same  time ;  he  will  need  to  know  no  more  than  this  of  the  gram- 
mar for  the  present. 

Locke  here,  and  often  afterward,  follows  Comenius,  who  would 

*  Ttiis  Bounds  much  like  Comenius. 

tUpon  this.  Campe  remarks:  **  How,  at  this  age  7  I  can  not  gee  anj  good  reason  for  it." 
And  Renew  its  :  "I  do  not  uodenrtand  it.*'  In  like  manner  Gedikt^ :  *Lea«t  of  all  should 
the  ten  commandments  be  learned  then,  since  they  contain  a  moralit  j  only  of  the  most  par- 
tisl.  Incomplete,  and  indefinite  kind.  But  they  were  not  intended  lo  be  a  manual  of  moral* 
Ity ;  and  it  is  no  reofun  for  blaming  Mniies,  that  Christian  teachers  have  made  an  elementary 
CttfS-book  of  morals  out  of  his  criminal  code !  " 

}  I.ocke  also  recommends  a  catechism,  by  Worthington,  in  which  all  the  answers  are  word 
kg  word  from  the  Bible. 
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teach  foreign  languages  and  real  things  at  the  same  time,  by  speak- 
ing those  languages.  The  interlinear  version  of  .^sop,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  altogether  in  Ratich*s  manner.  Locke  apparently  knew  the 
wriUngs  of  both. 

Learniug  shoald  be  made  as  easy  and  pleasant  as  possible  to  children  ;  for  fear 
hinders  their  progress.  *'  It  is  as  impossible  to  draw  fair  and  regular  characters 
npon  a  trembling  mind,  as  on  a  shaking  paper.'' 

After  iEsop,  Justinus  or  Eutropius  may  be  read,  and  the  scholar  may  have  the 
assistance  of  an  English  translation.  To  speak  a  languajre,  it  should  never  be 
learned  from  the  grammar.  The  complete  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  gram- 
mar should  be  left  to  philologists  by  |>rofo8sion.  If  an  Englishman  of  rank  stud- 
ied any  grammar,  it  should  be  that  of  his  own  language  ;  a  thing,  however,  which 
is  not  at  all  thought  of.  Above  all,  the  grammar  of  a  language  should  be  learned 
only  when  the  student  coo  speak  it ;  and  it  should  be  made  an  introiluetion  to 
rhetoric  for  him.  To  one  who  only  wishes  to  read  the  classics,  and  not  to  speak 
or  write  the  ancient  languages,  the  study  of  grammar  is  needless. 

The  scholar^s  translations  from  Latin  into  his  mother  tongue  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged, that  he  can  gain  from  the  work  a  knowledge  of  real  things,  as  of  mine- 
rals, plants,  beasts,  and  especially  of  useful  and  fruit-bearing  trees.  Still  more 
important  is  it  that  geography,  astronomy,  and  anatomy  should  be  thus  learned. 

if  the  boy  learns  Latin  at  school,  he  is  made  to  write  Latin  exercises,  that  he 
may  learn  to  be  fluent  in  verse  and  prose.  But  what  he  needs  is,  to  understand 
the  Latin  authors ;  not  to  become  a  Latin  orator  or  poet.  But  themes  are  given 
bim  for  these  exercises  which  he  does  not  understand  at  all.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  require  him  to  speak  extempore  upon  subjects  which  he  understands  in 
his  own  language,  or  to  compose  written  exercises  upon  the  like  subjects. 

To  torment  a  scholar  with  Latin  verse-making,  when  he  has  no 
poetical  talent,  is  in  the  highest  degree  unreasonable. 

If  he  have  a  poetic  vein,  it  is  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world,  that  the  fother 
should  desire  or  suffer  it  to  be  cherished  or  improved.  Methinks  the  parents 
should  labor  to  have  it  stifled  or  suppressed  as  much  as  may  be  ;  and  I  know  not 
what  reason  a  father  can  have  to  wish  his  son  a  poet,  who  does  not  desire  to  have 
him  bid  defiance  to  all  otlier  callings  and  business — which  is  not  yet  the  worst  of 
the  ease ;  fur,  if  he  proves  a  successful  rhymer,  and  gets  once  the  reputation  of  a 
wit,  I  desire  it  may  be  considered  what  company  and  places  he  is  likely  to  spend 
hb  time  in,  nay,  and  estate  too ;  for  it  is  very  seldom  seen  that  any  one  disoovers 
mines  of  gold  or  silver  in  Parnassus.  It  is  a  pleasant  air,  but  a  barren  soil ;  and 
there  are  very  few  instances  of  those  who  have  added  to  their  patrimony  by  any 
thing  they  have  reaped  from  thence.  Poetry  and  gaming,  which  usually  go  to- 
gether, are  alike  in  this  too,  that  they  seldom  bring  any  advantage,  but  to  those 
who  have  nothing  else  to  live  on.  If,  therefore,  you  would  not  have  your  son 
the  flddle  to  every  jovial  company,  I  do  not  think  you  will  much  care  he  should 
be  a  poet,  or  that  his  schoolmaster  should  enter  him  in  versifying.  But  yet,  if 
any  one  will  think  poetry  a  desirable  quality  in  his  son,  reading  the  excellent 
Greek  and  Roman  poets  is  of  more  use  than  making  bad  verses  of  his  own,  in  a 
language  that  is  not  his  own. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Shakspeare^s  countryman  upon  poetry. 
Campe*  says,  "  to  smother  or  to  repress  the  poetical  vein,"  is  too 
strong  an  expression ;  Gedike  is  still  more  decidedly  on  the  side  of 
poetry,  although  he  advises  to  teach  the  youth  who  has  the  gifts  of  a 
real  poet,  that  there  are  much  greater  services  to  be  done,  than  those 
even  of  the  greatest  poet.  It  must,  however,  be  alledged  in  Locke's 
favor,  that  the  most  celebrated  poets  of  his  time,  Dryden,  Cowley,  dbc, 

*  Locke's  Manual,  p.  515. 
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vrote  poems  of  the  moet  immoral  character.  lie  is  entirely  in  the 
right,  in  saying  that  the  senseless  hitching  together  of  Latin  verses  is 
not  the  right  training  for  the  true  poet  On  the  contrary,  he  might 
have  recommended  it  as  an  excellent  means  to  smother  and  repress 
poetical  gifts. 


It  n  not  advisable  to  learn  by  rote  large  extract*  from  the  clanics,  but  only 
pecially  beaotiful  portiona.  It  may  be  a  qoeetioD  whether  the  memory  should  be 
cnltivated  by  learning  by  rote.  That  ia  best  remembered  in  which  the  mind  m 
strongly  absorbed,  and  in  which  it  takes  most  pleasure.  If  such  ezeroises  are 
made^to  be  conducted  in  a  methodical  order,  all  is  done  that  can  be  done  to 
strengthen  a  weak  memory. 

The  teacher  should  consider  the  learning  of  Latin  as  the  smallest  part  of  edu- 
cation. This  the  mother  herself  can  teach  the  child,  by  hearing  him  read  the 
Latin  evangelists,  two  or  tl^ree  hours  a  day.  If  she  should  read  them  herself  she 
would  seon  learn  to  understand  them  ;  and,  after  understanding  these,  she  could 
in  a  like  manner  read  .£sop^s  &bles,  and  so  go  on  to  Justin  and  Eutropius. 

A  Gertrude  teaching  Latin  ! 

Geography,  the  knowledge  of  countries  from  the  globe  and  from  maps,  can  be 
begun  early.  The  beginning  of  arithmetic  may  follow ;  and  after  this  may  come 
the  fuller  knowledge  of  geography ,  including  determinations  of  size,  &c.,  and  as- 
tronomy, with  the  help  of  the  celestial  globe.  Next  geometry;  the  first  six 
books  o(  Euclid.  With  i^^eography  the  boy  should,  at  the  same  time,  learn  chro- 
nology, without  which  history  will  be  confused ;  and  history  itself  may  bb  next 
learned,  by  tlie  reading  of  the  Latin  classics. 

Jle  may  next  read  Cicero's  De  Officiis^  Pufendorf 's  De  officio  hominis  et 
etoM,  and  then  Grotins'  De  jure  belli  et  paeie^  and  Pufendorf 's  De  jure  natU" 
rati  et  gentium. 

A  virtuous  and  well-mannered  young  man,  who  well  understands  so  much 
of  the  civil  law,  knows  Latin  fluently,  and  writes  a  good  hand,  may  be  sent  out 
into  the  world  with  confidence,  and  may  be  sure  that  he  will  find,  somewhere, 
good  employment,  and  the  respect  of  his  fellows. 

The  youth  must  know  the  laws  of  his  own  country. 

Logic  and  rhetoric.  It  is  after  the  rules  of  these  two  arts  that  men  learn  to 
think  and  speak  with  rigid  correctness.  For  the  latter,  Cicero-s  writings  may  be 
studied.  As  exercises  in  style,  scholars  may  write  short  histories,  and  may  trans- 
late JBsop  But,  above  all,  the  chief  object  should  be  that  they  should  learn  to 
write  and  speak  well,  not  only  Latin,  but  their  own  language  also ;  and  should 
not  despise  this,  as  the  language  of  the  multitude. 

Natural  philosophy  may  be  divided  into  the  btudy  of  the  mind  (metaphysics,) 
and  the  study  of  bodies  (physics.)  The  former  must  prec^'de,  and  must  be 
founded  upon  the  Bible ;  lest  otherwise  the  influence  of  the  external  world  should 
destroy  faith  in  the  supernatural. 

The  pupil  may  read  Des  Cartes,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  substance  of 
the  current  philosophy. 

Men  of  learning  must  understand  Greek.  But  what  I  have  undertaken,  is  not 
to  treat  of  the  eoucation  of  the  learned  man  by  profession,  but  only  of  that  of 
the  man  of  the  world.  If  such  an  one  has  afterward  a  desire  to  carry  his  studies 
further,  and  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Greek  literature,  ho  can  easily  obtain  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  language  for  himself.  (?) 

Dancing  is  of  service,  to  give  grace  to  all  the  motions ;  and  can  not  be  learned 
too  early.  The  dancing-master,  however,  must  know  and  be  able  to  teach  in 
what  the  graces  consist,  or  he  will  be  of  no  value.  Leaping  and  flourishing 
danoes  are  to  be  prohibited. 

Music  is  related  to  dancing ;  and  is  highly  valued  by  many.  But  just  so  much 
b  lost  ttom  the  time  of  a  young  man,  if  he  shall  have  acquired  skill  (upon  instru- 
menta,)  even  to  a  moderate  degree.  lie  will  also  by  this  means  be  so  liable  to  be 
brought  into  soch  foolish  company,  that  others  are  of  opinion  that  his  time  could 
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be  mocb  better  employed.  And  I  have  so  seldom  known  a  man  praiacd,  or  val- 
ued among  men  of  talents  and  boainefls  for  great  skill  in  mnsic,  that  I  believe  I 
should  put  it  in  the  last  place  upon  the  list  of  the  things  in  which  skill  is  to  be 
acquired.  Life  is  too  short  to  strive  after  every  thing ;  and  time  and  effi)rt  should 
therefore  be  expended  upon  what  is  of  real  use  and  importance. 

For  Locke's  anti-poetical  sentiments  I  found  an  excuse,  but  for  his 
anti-musical  ones  I  know  of  none ;  and  am  therefore  forced  to  believe 
that  the  musical  faculties  of  the  English  were,  at  that  time,  far  too 
little  developed.  Otherwise,  Locke  must  have  been  characterized  by 
the  most  terrific  unimaginativeness  and  want  of  all  susceptibility  to 
art 

A  young  man  of  good  rank  must  learn  to  ride.  Fencing  is  good  for  the 
health,  but  not  useful  in  real  life.  Skillful  fencers  seek  duels,  or  at  least  do  not 
avoid  them.  But  as  long  as  fencing  and  riding  are  both  general  and  necessary  in 
the  education  of  a  young  man  of  rank,  it  wonid  be  hard  to  deny  him  these  marks 
of  his  social  position. 

Virtue  and  wisdom  stand  higher  than  knowledge.  Boys  should  be  taught  to 
restrict  their  impulses,  and  to  subject  their  desires  to  reason.  For  training  a  younff 
man  to  this,  there  is  no  more  effectual  means  than  the  love  of  approbation  and 
praise ;  for  the  cultivation  of  which,  therefore,  all  means  riiould  be  used ;  and 
their  minds  should  be  made  as  sensitive  to  praise  and  blame  as  possible.  If  this 
be  done,  a  motive  has  been  given  them,  which  will  be  efficient,  at  all  times,  even 
when  they  are  alone ;  and  &ey  have  a  basis,  upon  which  can  be  afterward  reared 
the  true  principles  of  religion  and  morality. 

Here  appear,  in  their  full  proportions,  the  errors  of  Lockers  prin- 
ciples. He  plants  thorns  with  the  utmost  care ;  and  from  these,  when 
they  have  grown  up,  he  expects  to  gather  figs.  He  does  not  at  all 
recognize  the  existence  of  a  Christian  character,  of  which,  according  to 
Augustine,  the  first,  second,  and  third  fundamental  virtue,  is  humility. 

23.   MANUAL  LABOR.* 

The  youth,  even  of  high  rank,  should  learn  some  trade,  for  his  diversion ; 
that  of  carpenter,  joiner,  turning,  gardening,  or  farming,  for  instance.  To  this 
may  be  added  perfumery,  (7)  japanning,  engraving  on  copper,  and  working  in 
metals. 

Playing  at  cards  or  dice  should  not  be  learned,  to  avoid  temptation. 

24.   MEaCANTILC   ARITHMBTIO  AHD  SOOK-KEBriNO.f 

This  should  be  understood  by  every  man  of  rank,  not  as  a  means  of  getting  a 
Kvelihood,  but  that  he  may  be  acquainted  with  them,  to  prevent  him  from  spend 
ing  his  money  at  random. 

25.   TRAVELnfO.^ 

Traveling,  to  learn  foreign  languages,  is  most  profitable  between  the  ages  of 
•even  and  sixteen,  and  most  unsuitable  from  sixteen  to  twenty;  for  then  the 
youth  is  too  old  for  learning  languages,  and  too  young  for  the  study  of  human 
nature ;  but  at  the  very  best  age  to  be  tempted  into  a  dissolute  life 

26.    CONCLUSION.} 

The  character  of  children  is  a  foundation  which  can  not  be  built  upon  twice 
In  the  same  manner ;  and  hence  the  method  of  education  must  bo  made  to  vary, 
according  to  the  various  conditions  under  which  it  is  required.  The  present  gen- 
eral observations  were  intended  for  the  son  of  an  eminent  man,  and  were  written 
down,  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth. 

•  PSf  M  53&-697.       t  Paces  0O&-6O].       :  PSf  es  601-6ia       ^  Psges  610-613L 
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To  this,  the  new  manor  house,  his  father  directly  resorted.  His  oc- 
cupation of  it,  however,  was  short  He  died  in  1769,  of  a  pulmo- 
nary disease,  leaving  his  son,  his  eldest  bom,  a  few  days  less  than 
five  years  old. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  which  took  place  in  1*769,  the  care  of 
that  great  landed  and  feudal  estate,  which  fell  exclusively  to  him,  by 
the  rule  of  primogeniture,  was  committed  to  his  uncle,  General  Ten 
Broeck.  For  a  while  he  remained  under  the  control  and  supervision 
of  his  excellent  and  pious  mother — long  enough,  no  doubt,  to  re- 
ceive those  deep  impressions  of  the  value  of  religious  fiaith  and  the 
beauty  of  holy  things  which  were  finally  wrought  firmly  into  the 
texture  of  his  character. 

His  first  experience  in  school  was  under  the  labors  of  Mr.  John 
Waters,  a  professional  schoolmaster,  at  a  period  when  a  schoolmaster 
was  what  he  always  should  be,  a  man  of  consideration.  It  was  be- 
fore the  days  of  Webster  and  printed  spelling-books,  and  when  the 
letters  and  elements  were  studied  and  taught  from  a  horn-book. 
And  thus  was  he  initiated  into  these  mysteries. 

But  the  education  of  the  young  proprietor  was  to  be  provided  for 
in  a  way  which  required  his  early  removal  from  the  side  and  hearth 
of  his  mother.  This  care  devolved  on  his  grandfather ;  and  he  was 
first  placed  by  Mr.  Livingston  at  a  school  in  Elizabethtown,  in  New 
Jersey.  When  the  stirring  and  troublous  times  of  the  Revolution 
came  on,  Mr.  Livingston  was  driven  with  his  family  from  the  city  Af 
New  York,  and  took  refuge  at  Kingston.  Here,  fortunately,  was  es- 
tablished a  classical  school,  or  academy,  which  attained  no  small  ce- 
lebrity under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Addison.*  Mr.  Livingston, 
much  absent  from  home  himself  on  public  affairs,  caused  his  young 
charge  to  be  domesticated  in  his  own  family,  for  the  convenience  of 
his  attendance  at  the  academy,  where  he  acquired  the  elements  of  a 
classical  education. 

In  IIIQ  he  was  placed  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Smith,  the  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  vice-president  of  New 
Jersey  College,  at  Princeton,  to  whom  the  immediate  care  of  con- 
ducting the  instruction  of  the  institution  was  now  committed.  But 
New  Jersey  was  not  yet  safe  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy ; 
Princeton  was  still  too  near  the  seat  of  war ;  and,  the  next  year,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  remove  the  young  collegian  to  the  univers- 
ity at  Cambridge  ;  then,  as  now,  a  distinguished  and  leading  school 

*  Addison  was  a  Scotchman,  possessing  the  thorough  scholarship  of  an  educated  man  of 
his  nation.  He  became  a  man  of  consideration  in  the  state,  and  filled  the  office  of  state  sena- 
tor about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
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of  the  higher  kind  in  the  United  States.  Here,  in  1*782,  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  with  respectable  attainments  in  the  classical 
and  other  learning  of  the  time,  he  took  his  first  degree  in  letters  as  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  It  may  be  added,  in  this  connection,  that  in  1825 
he  received,  from  Yale  College,  a  diploma,  conferring  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Mr  Van  Rensselaer  was  married  before  he  was  twenty,  at  Sarato- 
ga, to  Margaret,  the  third  daughter  of  General  Philip  Schuyler ;  and 
thus  was  he  connected,  by  a  near  relationship,  and  one,  as  it  proved, 
of  great  confidence  and  affection,  with  another  of  those  extraordinary 
men  whose  names  so  crowd  and  illumine  the  pages  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary history.  The  occasion  of  his  reaching  the  important  age  of 
twenty-one  was  celebrated  with  much  of  that  kind  of  rousing  observ- 
ance, which,  without  being  inappropriate,  would  have  fitted  more 
perfectly,  perhaps,  his  relations  as  a  landlord,  if  the  event  had  trans- 
pired ten  years  earlier.  But  as  it  was,  and  changed  as  the  political 
relations  between  him  and  his  tenants  had  become  within  that  time, 
they  were  not  to  be  restrained  from  offering,  on  this  event,  the  testi- 
mony of  their  joy,  and  their  affection  for  his  person,  as  if  he  was 
still,  instead  of  being  simply  a  contracting  party  with  them  in  regard 
to  their  lands,  as  much  their  Patroon  and  feudal  superior,  as  his  an- 
cestor was  of  their  fathers  in  the  time  of  Petrus  Stuyvesandt 

This  event  fairly  disposed  of,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  found  it  necessa- 
ry to  look  somewhat  critically  after  his  interests  in  the  manor.  By 
offering  leases  in  fee,  or  for  long  terms,  at  a  very  moderate  rent — 
sometimes  hardly  more  than  nominal — Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  succeeded 
readily  in  bringing  a  large  proportion  of  his  lands,  comprising  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  counties  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer,  into 
cultivation ;  and  thus  securing  to  himself  a  valuable  and  competent 
income.  This  policy,  once  adopted  by  him,  was  never  changed.  Nor 
did  he  ever  after  attempt,  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  greatly  to 
increase  bis  current  means  derived  from  this  source.  The  net  returns 
from  his  lands  never  exceeded,  probably,  two,  if  they  did  one,  per 
cent,  upon  them,  considered  as  a  capital  at  a  very  moderate  valua- 
tion. But  finding  himself  in  the  receipt  of  a  current  income  large 
enough  for  his  simple  and  unostentatious  habits,  and  those  of  his  family, 
with  something  liberal  to  spare  for  his  chanties,  he  was  not  only  not  de- 
sirous of  adding  to  his  wealth  by  enhancing  his  receipts,  but  he  was 
positively  and  strenuously  averse  to  such  a  course.  He  had  none  of 
that  morbid  appetite  for  wealth  which  grows  ravenous  by  what  it 
feeds  on. 

Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  received  his  first  military  commission,  as  a 
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major  of  infantry,  in  1786 ;  then  at  the  age  of  twentj-two;  and  he 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  two  years  afterward. 
In  1801,  Governor  Jay  directed  the  cavalry  of  the  state  to  be  formed 
into  a  separate  corps,  dinded  from  the  infantry,  to  which  the  horse  bad 
before  been  attached.  The  cavalry  formed  a  single  division,  with  two 
brigades,  and  the  command  of  the  whole  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Van 
Rensselaer.  This  commission  of  major-general  of  cavalry  he  bore  to 
his  death. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1787,  when  he  was  short  of  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  just  on  the  threshold  of  ma- 
ture life,  which  sparkled  brightly  before  him,  with  large  possessions, 
and  wealth  enough  to  lay  the  world  under  contribution  for  whatever 
it  can  afford  to  pamper  appetite  and  passion,  and  supply  the  means 
of  wanton  and  luxurious  indulgence ;  it  was  then,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  that  he  deliberately  chose,  by  a  formal  profession  of 
religious  faith,  and  a  personal  vow  of  religious  obedience,  according 
to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Christian  church  as  adopted  by 
the  Dutch  Reformers,  to  pledge  himself  to  a  life  of  temperance,  sim- 
plicity, truth,  and  purity.  How  well  he  kept  his  vow,  is  known  to 
all  who  had  occasion  to  observe  him ;  and  how  eminently  he  was 
blest  in  keeping  it,  was  seen  in  all  those  quarters  where,  the 
christian  is  wont  to  look  for  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  u — in 
the  calm  and  quiet  of  a  peaceful  existence,  in  domestic  relations  of 
the  most  tender,  harmonious,  and  beautiful  character,  and  in  a  re- 
signed, appropriate,  and  happy  death. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1787,  the  convention  which  sat  at 
Philadelphia,  to  frame  the  federal  constitution,  terminated  its  labors, 
and  submitted  its  work  to  the  judgment  of  the  people.  All  over  the 
country  a  desperate  conflict  arose ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  fate  of  the  re- 
public was  suspended  on  the  issue.  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  took  ground 
promptly  and  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  constitution.  In  the  spring 
of  1788,  delegates  to  the  state  convention,  which  was  to  pass  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  or  approval  on  the  constitution,  in  the  name 
of  New  York,  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  county  of  Albany.  The 
an ti -federal  party,  strong  throughout  the  state,  was  particularly  formi- 
dable here.  Yet  were  the  friends  of  the  constitution  bound  to  make 
the  effort ;  and,  in  so  doing,  to  leave  no  part  of  their  moral  force  out 
of  the  controversy.  With  this  object,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  was  so- 
licited, and  consented,  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the  assembly,  at  the 
same  election.  The  sway  of  anti-federal  opinions  and  feelings  at  the 
period,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fiact  that,  with  all  his  personal 
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popalarit^  and  influence — already  very  great  in  the  district — he  was 
beaten  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  constitution  having  been  adopted,  after  a  fearful  simple,  the 
government  was  to  be  organized  and  put  in  full  operation  under  it. 
In  1789,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  assembly, 
and  was  now  carried  into  office  by  a  majority  nearly  as  great  as  that 
by  which  he  had  been  before  defeated.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
forty  years  after,  he  had  occasion  often  to  try  the  strength  of  its  at- 
tachment to  him ;  and  on  no  occasion  did  the  county  of  Albany, 
whether  comprising  more  or  less  territory,  and  whether  the  elective 
privilege  was  less  or  more  extended,  ever  desert  him. 

The  next  spring  (1700,)  ho  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  state, 
from  the  western  senatorial  district  When  we  look  over  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  and  see  what  the  West  now  is,  we  hardly  know 
how  to  credit  the  fact  that,  within  so  few  years,  the  county  of  Alba- 
ny, on  the  North  River,  was  one  of  the  western  counties  of  the  state. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  senate  from  his  first  election  down  to  1795. 
In  the  whole  of  this  legislative  period,  he  was  a  faithful,  vigilant, 
highly  influential,  and  useful  member.  There  were  few  standing  com- 
mittees at  that  period ;  but  he  was,  from  the  first,  and  always,  a 
member  of  one  or  more  of  these,  and  always  of  the  most  important. 

When  the  election  for  governor  approached,  in  1795,  Mr.  Jay  was 
again  placed  in  nomination ;  and,  with  him,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  was 
nominated  for  lieutenant-governor ;  and  they  were  elected  by  hand- 
some majorities.  In  1798,  both  were  renominated,  and  both  re- 
elected to  the  same  ofiices.  On  this  occasion.  Chancellor  Livingston 
was  Mr.  Jay*8  opponent — only  very  lately  his  strong  (riend,  political 
as  well  as  personal.  The  lieutenant-governor  had  no  opposing  can- 
didate. 

New  York  has  never  seen  so  pure  an  administration  of  its  govern- 
ment, as  that  which  was  conducted  by  Governor  Jay.  He  could  not 
ha%'e  had,  during  the  six  years  of  his  administration,  a  purer  or  more 
worthy  coadjutor  than  Lieutenant-Governor  Van  Rensselaer.  Never 
could  there  have  been,  or  could  there  be,  a  moral  spectacle  of  higher 
beauty,  than  was  seen  in  the  lofty  and  universal  harmonies  of  thought 
and  intent,  of  feelings,  character,  and  purposes — the  perfect  blend- 
ing of  harmonious  colors,  till  nothing  was  visible  but  the  white  light 
of  truth  and  integrity — when  these  two  united  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  free  people. 

It  is  not  surprising  then,  when  the  community — such  of  them  as 
were  attached  to  the  administration  and  principles  of  Governor  Jay — 
came  to  look  after  a  fit  person  to  be  his  successor,  that  all  eyes  should 
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have  rested  on  the  lieutenant-governor.  In  January,  1801,  a  large 
body  of  tlie  most  respectable  freeholders,  from  various  and  distant 
parts  of  the  state,  assembled  at  the  Tontine  coffee-house,  in  Albany, 
and  unanimously  named  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  as  their  candidate  for 
governor  at  the  ensuing  election.  lie  was,  however,  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  less  than  four  thousand  votes. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  March  of  this  year,  and  while  the  election 
canvass  was  going  on  most  actively  and  virulently,  that  he  was  called 
to  part  with  the  companion  and  wife  of  his  youth,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children,  one  of  whom  only,  his  eldest  son,  survived  him. 

In  October,  1801,  a  state  convention  met  at  Albany,  to  consider 
and  revise  the  constitution.  Colonel  Burr  was  the  president ;  but 
Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  presided,  during  much  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
deliberations,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

In  May,  1802,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  formed  a  highly  fortunate  and 
happy  matrimonial  union  with  Cornelia,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Patterson,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  and  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  This  excel- 
lent lady,  and  nine  children  of  the  marriage,  survive  the  husband  and 
father. 

In  1810,  he  was  called  to  a  new  and  distinguished  service.  In 
March  of  that  year,  a  commission  was  instituted  by  the  legislature, 
for  exploring  a  route  for  a  western  canal ;  and  then  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  great  system  of  internal  improvements,  by  which 
New  York  has  so  much  signalized  herself.  Seven  persons  composed 
the  commission — though  all  did  not  act.  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer's 
was  the  second  name ;  the  first  was  that  of  Governeur  Morris ;  De 
"Wit  Clinton  was  one  of  the  number.  In  the  summer  of  this  year, 
these  gontlemen,  accompanied  by  a  surveyor,  personally  inspected 
and  explored  the  route  of  a  canal  from  the  Hudson  to  Erie.  They 
traveled  for  the  most  part  on  horseback ;  not  always  without  serious 
difficulty  and  much  deprivation,  from  the  uncultivated  state  of  the 
country. 

The  favorable  report  made  by  the  commissioners,  in  February,  1811, 
drawn  by  Mr.  Morris,  with  consummate  ability,  and  yet  not  without 
great  defects,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  canal  project  which  it  never 
wholly  lust,  though  it  shortly  after  suffered  interruption  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  war.  In  April,  1811,  the  legislature  again  acted  on 
the  project,  by  raising  a  commission  to  consider  "  of  all  matters  re- 
lating to  inland  navigation."  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  was  still  one  of 
the  commissioners.  It  was  proposed  by  this  commission,  to  enliwt 
congress,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  states  individually,  to  contribute 
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tbeir  aid  and  support  to  the  work — a  Bclieme  wLidi,  most  liappilj, 
completely  failed.  In  March,  1812,  the  commissioners  rcj>orted,  and 
appealed  strongly  and  eloquently  to  the  pride  of  New  York,  to  con- 
struct the  canal,  from  her  own  resources,  and  on  her  own  account. 
The  appeal  was  so  far  effectual,  that  the  legislature,  in  June,  author- 
ized them  to  borrow  five  millions  of  dollars,  on  the  credit  of  the  state, 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise.  The  war  occurring  just  then, 
the  project  slept  for  nearly  four  years. 

The  war  with  Great  Britain  was  declared  in  June,  1812.  But 
there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  troops  for  any  offensive  operations. 
A  regular  army,  of  much  magnitude,  is  not  to  be  recruited  and  disci- 
plined for  service,  in  such  a  country  as  ours,  without  time.  And 
hence  the  necessity,  in  all  such  cases,  of  a  resort  to  the  militia.  The 
first  reliance  for  defense,  at  least,  if  not  for  conquest,  must  be  upon 
citizen  soldiers.  A  requisition  was  made  on  Governor  Tompkins,  to 
order  into  immediate  service  a  considerable  body  of  New  York  mi- 
litia. The  patriot  governor  promptly  obeyed  the  requisition,  and 
selected  Major-General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  for  the  command. 

It  was  his  country  that  called  him  to  the  field,  and  that  was  a 
voice  which  he  could  never  disobey.  Nor  was  he  a  loiterer,  or  a  lag- 
gard. In  an  incredibly  short  time,  after  receiving  the  order,  he  had 
formed,  with  excellent  and  ready  judgment,  his  military  family, 
thrown  off  the  citizen  and  put  on  the  soldier,  and,  having  taken  hasty 
leave  of  the  domestic  circle  at  the  manor  house — from  which  ho 
parted  under  circumstances  of  the  most  delicate  and  tender  interest — 
he  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  the  frontier.  In  ten  days  only  from 
the  date  of  his  orders,  we  find  him  at  Ogdensburg,  having  visited 
and  inspected  the  post  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  on  his  way.  On  the  13th 
of  August,  he  was  in  the  camp  at  Lewiston — just  one  month  from  the 
date  of  the  call  that  had  been  made  upon  him  ;  and  just  two  months 
from  that  day — on  the  13th  of  October — in  one  of  the  most  gallant 
and  brilliant  affairs  of  the  whole  war,  he  carried  his  victorious  arms 
into  the  enemy's  territory,  and  planted  the  American  flag  triumph- 
antly on  the  hights  of  Queenstown.  The  position  was  one  that  was 
easily  defensible,  and  he  had  within  trumjx>t-call  men  enough,  twice 
or  thrice  over,  to  have  maintained  it,  and  put  at  defiance  any  force 
with  which  the  enemy  might  or  could  have  assailed  him.  And  yet, 
after  all  this,  he  must  see  his  victory  turned  into  defeat,  and  his  tri- 
umph into  disaster,  by  the  shameful  refusal  of  his  yeoman  soldiery, 
under  the  plea  of  constitutional  scruples,  to  march  into  the  safe  camp 
that  had  already  been  won  for  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  lines. 

With  the  campaign  just  referred  to,  closed  the  services  of  General 
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Van  Rensselaer  in  the  6eld.  The  next  spring  (1813,)  the  gubernato- 
rial election  was  to  come  on,  when  the  contest  for  power  in  the  state 
between  him  and  Governor  Tompkins,  or  rather  between  their  respect- 
ive parties,  was  to  be  decided.  Uis  party  was  found  to  be,  as  it  had 
long  been,  in  a  minority.  He  was  defeated,  but  with  a  majority 
against  him  of  only  30,00,  out  of  83,000  votes  which  had  been  cast 
in  the  canvass. 

With  no  disquieting  ambition  for  political  distinction,  and  a  candi- 
date for  high  oiBce  at  any  time  only  by  a  reluctant  submission  to  the 
will  and  judgment  of  his  friends.  General  Van  Rensselaer  was  not  a 
man  to  feel  any  regrets,  on  his  own  account,  for  defeat  at  an  election 
canvass.  In  his  own  affairs,  in  his  own  family,  and  in  the  secret  op- 
portunities which  he  was  always  seeking  for  the  practice  of  benevo- 
lence, he  had  resources  enough  for  the  agreeable  and  useful  occupa- 
tion of  all  his  time. 

During  all  the  period  of  the  war,  the  commission  which  had  been 
instituted  for  the  promotion  of  internal  improvement  by  a  great 
canal,  and  of  which  he  was  a  member,  continued  in  existence.  The 
war  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  measures  were  taken  to  revive  the 
subject,  and  the  interest  which  had  been  felt  in  it.  A  memorial  on 
the  subject^  of  great  ability,  drawn  by  DeWit  Clinton,  was  presented 
to  the  legislature  of  1816;  and,  in  March,  of  the  same  year,  the 
commissioners,  with  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  at  their  head,  and  acting  as 
chairman,  presented  their  report,  setting  forth  the  difficulties  which 
had  been  interposed  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  trusts  confided 
to  them  four  years  before,  and  urging  the  legislature  to  renew  the 
authority,  to  adopt  immediate  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the  en- 
terprise. In  April,  1816,  the  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  which 
authorized  and  directed  this  great  work  to  be  entered  upon  ;  and  the 
management  and  execution  of  it  were  committed  to  a  board  of  canal 
commissioners,  of  whom,  as  usual,  he  was  one.  From  that  period 
down  to  his  death,  he  was  a  member  of  that  body,  and  he  was  the 
president  of  the  Board  for  nearly  fifteen  years ;  from  April,  1 824, 
when  the  name  of  his  friend,  the  great  Clinton,  was  struck  from  the 
roll  of  commissioners.  In  the  spring  of  1816,  he  was  again,  and  for 
the  last  time,  elected  to  the  assembly  of  the  state ;  and  his  presence 
and  influence  in  that  body,  in  the  session  of  1817,  were  especially 
useful  as  affecting  those  immense  interests — as  yet  but  little  under- 
stood, much  abused  and  contemned,  and  most  violently  opposed — 
which  belonged  to  the  canals,  and  the  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments then  in  the  extremest  weakness  of  their  infancy. 

In  March,  1819,  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  a  regent  of  the 
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State  University,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  chancellor, 
having  been  elevated  to  that  station,  on  the  decease  of  Simeon  De 
Wit,  in  1835. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  was  elected  to  the  convention  called 
to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  right  of  suffrage.  He  was  the  largest  landed  proprie- 
tor in  the  state,  and  he  had  inherited  his  interest  in  the  soil  original- 
ly from  a  feudal  source,  and  held  it  by  a  feudal  title ;  but  he  was  an 
enlightened  and  patriotic  citizen  of  a  free  state ;  and,  as  such,  he  was 
ready  to  take  his  chance  with  others  under  the  protection  of  a  gov- 
ernment essentially  popular  and  free.  He  had  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  agreeing  to  the  propriety  of  at  once  abolishiug  the  old  distinctions 
between  landed  and  personal  property  as  affecting  the  higher  rights 
of  citizenship,  and  making  the  qualification  of  electors  for  all  the  offi- 
cers of  government  equal  and  uniform.  And  he  was  equally  ready 
to  abandon  the  notion  of  a  property  qualification  of  any  sort  for  elect- 
ors. He  agreed  perfectly  to  the  principle — which  was  the  one  pro- 
fessedly adopted  by  his  colleagues  of  the  committee — ^that  those 
who  really  contribute  to  the  support  and  defense  of  the  government, 
should  make  the  government  So  far,  he  was  willing  and  anxious  to 
go ;  but  here  he  would  stop.  He  insisted  upon  guarding  the  princi- 
ple strictly,  by  limiting  the  privilege  to  such  as  should  seem  to  have 
something  of  the  character  of  fixedness  and  stability  in  their  resi- 
dence, and  their  attachment  to  the  state,  and  he  was  entirely  unwil- 
ling to  extend  this  privilege  (to  use  his  own  expression,)  to  "  a  wan- 
dering population,  men  who  are  nowhere  to  be  found  when  the  ene- 
my or  the  tax-gatherer  comes."  He  conducted  his  opposition,  before 
the  convention,  as  he  had  done  in  committee,  in  his  own  direct  and 
manly  way ;  and,  presenting  a  distinct  amendment  of  his  own,  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  induce  the  convention  to  place  the  right  of  suffrage 
on  a  ground,  at  once,  according  to  his  opinions,  of  great  liberality 
and  of  perfect  safety.  But  his  opinions  were  not  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  the  convention,  and  his  efforts,  and  the  efforts  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  more  immediately  associated,  though  not  without 
their  strong  and  salutary  influence,  were,  in  the  main,  unsuccessful. 

In  1819,  the  legislature  of  this  state  was  induced,  through  the 
exertions  of  a  number  of  disinterested  and  patriotic  gentlemen,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  to  pass  an  act  for  the  encouragement 
and  improvement  of  agriculture.  A  sum  of  money  was  appropriated, 
to  be  divided  rateably  among  the  several  counties  of  the  state ; 
county  societies  were  to  be  formed  with  the  proper  officers ;  and  the 
presidents  of  these  societies,  or  delegates  instead  of  the  presidents. 
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from  such  of  them  as  should  choose  to  elect  them,  were  to  form  a 
central  board  of  agriculture.  Such  was  the  outline  of  the  proposed 
organization.  In  January,  1820,  the  presidents,  or  delegates,  from 
twenty-six  county  societies,  already  organized,  met  at  the  ca])ital  in 
Albany,  and  elected  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  president  of  the  board. 
The  life  of  this  board  of  agriculture  was  made  a  very  brief  one  by 
law,  and  when  tlio  legal  limit  was  out,  it  was  suffered  to  expire.  It 
lasted  long  enough,  however,  to  demonstrate  the  inappreciable  value 
of  legislative  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  agricultural  interest ;  and 
it  raised  to  itself  an  enduring  and  noble  monument,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  three  very  valuable  volumes  of  transactions  and  memoirs. 

Each  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  board  contains,  amongst 
other  things,  a  very  curious  and  remarkable  paper.  These  papers 
present  a  complete  view  of  the  geological  and  agricultural  features 
of  the  counties  of  Albany  and  Kensselaer,  as  gathered  from  accurate 
and  minute  surveys,  and  from  actual  and  extensive  analyses.  They 
are  the  reports  of  distinguished  scientific  gentlemen,  employed,  ex- 
clusively at  the  expense  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  agriculture, 
to  make  the  examinations  and  surveys,  the  results  of  which  are  here 
embodied.  It  was  believed  then,  and  it  is  believed  now,  that  these 
were  the  first  attempts  made  in  this  country  ^^  to  collect  and  arrange 
geological  facts,  with  a  direct  view  to  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture." 

The  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  expired,  as  I  have 
said,  by  their  own  limitation ;  but  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  though  with- 
out any  convenient  society,  or  board  of  agriculture,  under  cover  of 
whose  name  he  might  pursue  his  plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  state, 
had  only  just  now  entered  on  a  series  of  extraordinary  eflforts  and  ex- 
periments for  the  advancement  of  science,  of  education,  and  the  pub- 
lic prosperity,  which  he  afterward  prosecuted  with  equal  perseverance 
and  effect  Afler  the  surveys  of  the  counties  of  Albany  and  Rens- 
selaer had  been  completed,  under  his  direction,  presenting,  besides  a 
view  of  their  geological  formations,  a  thorough  analysis  of  their 
soils,  in  all  their  principal  varieties — on  a  plan  new  at  the  time,  and 
since  extensively  approved  and  employed — and  accompanied,  particu- 
larly in  the  survey  of  Rensselaer  county,  with  a  view  of  the  proper 
methods  of  culture  adapted  to  the  various  soils ;  and  after  he  had 
caused  the  surveys  to  be  published,  at  his  own  cost,  in  a  separate  and 
convenient  form,  for  extensive  and  gratuitous  distribution ;  he  next 
turned  his  attention  to  a  more  extended  scientific  survey,  to  be  car- 
ried through  the  entire  length  of  the  state,  on  the  line  of  the  Erie 
Cunal.     This  was  commenced  and  prosecuted,  under  his  orders,  in 
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the  fall  of  1822,  by  Professor  Amos  Eaton,  aided  by  two  competent 
assistants,  and  completed  in  1823.  Tbe  plan  embraced  a  particular 
examination  of  the  strata  and  formation  of  American  rocks,  by  tbe 
survey  of  a  transverse  section,  running  across  tbe. great  primitive 
ranges  of  New  England,  and  the  transition  and  secondar}-  ranges  of 
Eastern  and  Western  New  York.  Professor  Eaton^s  section  extended 
from  Boston  to  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  stretching  across  nine  degrees  of  longitude,  and  embracing  a 
belt  about  fifty  miles  wide.  At  the  same  time.  Professor  Hitchcock 
was  employed  to  make  a  similar  survey  of  a  section  across  Now  Eng- 
land, a  few  miles  north  of  that  t^ken  by  Professor  Esiton.  In  1824, 
a  publication  was  made,  containing  the  results  of  these  surveyn,  with 
maps  exhibiting  a  profile  view  of  the  rocks  in  each  of  the  sections. 
Attention  was  strongly  attracted,  buth  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
to  the  very  creditable  and  faithful  labors  of  Professor  Eaton,  prose- 
cuted under  the  direction  of  his  munificent  patron ;  and  this  example 
it  was,  unquestionably,  which  has  led,  at  last,  to  the  adoption  in  seve- 
ral of  the  states,  and  this  among  the  number,  of  plans  for  exploring 
their  territories  at  the  public  expense,  in  search  of  scientific  facts,  and 
of  the  mineral  riches,  and  other  substances  of  economical  value,  to 
be  found  upon  or  beneath  the  surface  of  their  respective  portions  of 
the  earth. 

But  the  crowning  efibrt  of  this  good  man*s  life  was  in  behalf  of  the 
dearest  interest  of  his  country,  and  of  mankind  ;  it  was  an  efibrt  to 
advance  the  cause  of  education  and  human  improvement.  He  had 
satisfied  himself  that  there  were  great  defects  in  the  ordinary  and 
prevalent  systems  of  instruction ;  at  any  rate,  he  saw  that  some  of  the 
most  useful  subjects  of  human  knowledge  were  scarcely  communi- 
cated at  all,  in  quarters  where  they  seemed  most  needed  for  the  prac- 
tical purposes  of  life ;  and  he  determined  that  the  proper  remedy,  if 
possible,  should  be  applied. 

His  first  movement  was  to  employ  Professor  Eaton,  with  a  compe- 
tent number  of  assistants,  to  traverse  the  state,  on  or  near  the  route 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  with  sufiicient  apparatus,  specimens,  and  the  like, 
and  deliver,  in  all  the  principal  villages  and  towns,  where  an  audience 
of  business  men,  or  others,  could  be  gathered,  familiar  lectures,  ac- 
companied with  experiments  and  illustrations,  on  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  and  some  or  all  of  the  branches  of  natural  history.  This 
scientific  and  educational  progress  through  the  state  was  made,  in  the 
summer  of  1824,  at  his  cost;  inconsiderable  contributions  only  hav- 
ing been  made  in  the  villages  where  lectures  were  delivend.  The 
experiment  was  entirely  successful ;  a  prodigious  interest  in  behalf  of 
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natural  science  had  been  excited ;  and  he  was  encouragt^d  to  prose- 
cute a  plan  of  operations  which  he  had  meditated  for  a  considerable 
time. 

He  had  long  been  accustomed  to  send  the  schoolmaster  abroad  among 
the  poorer  portions  of  his  numerous  tenantry  ;  and  he  had  been  led 
to  observe,  as  the  result  of  these  experiments — having  been  obliged 
to  employ  persons,  for  this  service,  of  very  slender  qualifications,  for 
want  of  better — that  the  improvement  of  the  masters,  as  a  general 
tiling,  was  much  more  considerable  than  that  of  their  pupils.  It  was 
from  this  hint,  tliat  he  was  led  to  consider,  and  finally  to  digest,  a 
plan  for  a  school ;  the  leading  feature  of  which  should  be,  that  the 
learner  should  himself  take  the  place,  and  perform  the  regular  duties, 
of  teacher  or  instructor,  in  all  the  business  and  exercises  of  the 
school.  Securing,  in  this  way,  as  he  believed  he  should,  the  most 
ready  and  thorough  improvement  of  the  students,  ho  proposed  that 
the  chief  business  of  the  school  should  be  to  furnish  instruction  ^  in 
the  application  of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of  life.*^  lie  de- 
clared one  of  his  principal  objects  to  be  "  to  qualify  teachers  for  in- 
structing the  sons  and  daughters  of  mechanics,  in  the  application  of 
experimental  chemistry,  philosophy,  and  natural  histor}',  to  agricul- 
ture, domestic  economy,  and  the  arts  and  manufactures." 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1824,  having  provided  a  suitable  build- 
ing at  Troy,  and  employed  an  agent  to  procure  the  necessary  appara- 
tus and  library,  he  inclosed  to  tlie  liev.  Dr.  Blatchford  a  set  of  orders 
for  the  government  of  the  school,  and  requested  him  to  proceed  to 
its  organization,  and  act  himself  as  president  of  a  board  of  trustees, 
whom  he  named.  He  named,  at  the  same  time,  a  senior  and  a  jun- 
ior professor,  whom  he  endowed  with  liberal  salaries.  The  senior 
professor  was  Mr.  Eaton,  who  had  already  been  engaged  to  take  tlie 
charge  of  instruction  in  the  institution.  The  school  was  soon  after 
organized,  and  put  into  successful  operation.  In  1826,  it  was  incor- 
porated, and  is  now  known  as  the  Rensselaer  Institute.  Its  success, 
under  the  care  of  the  veteran  Eaton,  was  complete — but  with  a 
very  heavy  and  continued  outlay  on  the  part  of  its  generous  patron. 
Instruction  in  the  sciences  is  wholly  experimental  and  demonstrative, 
and  it  is  always,  therefore,  practical  and  thorough. 

In  1828,  after  having,  at  his  own  cost,  established  and  liberally 
endowed  this  school,  and  while  he  was  bearing  from  his  own  purse 
not  less  than  one-half  of  its  current  expenses,  caused  an  invitation  to 
lie  given  to  each  county  in  the  state,  to  furnish  a  student,  selected  by 
the  clerk  of  the  county,  for  gratuitous  instruction  at  the  institute,* 

*IJe,  however,  imposed  oa  Uieie  Mudenta  a  condition— the  beuefiti  ol' wliich  would,  of 
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The  invitation  was  accepted  in  nearly  all  the  counties,  and  that  large 
number  of  persons,  within  less  than  three  years,  was  sent  forth  from 
the  institute,  with  a  complete  practical  education,  obtained  without 
the  cost  of  a  dollar  to  them  for  tuition. 

Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  first  proposed  to  himself  to  sustain  this  school, 
as  an  experiment,  for  three  years,  with  a  reasonable  expectation  cer- 
tainly that,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  successful  at  all,  public  atten- 
tion would  be  sufficiently  attracted  toward  this  novel  method,  to  en- 
able  him  to  hand  it  over  to  the  community,  with  a  confident  reliance 
on  the  patronage  of  the  public  to  support  and  perpetuate  it.  But  all 
observation  shows  that  no  improvements  are  so  slow  in  gaining  adop- 
tion and  support  at  the  hands  of  the  community,  as  improvements  in 
the  methods  of  education.  In  this  case,  almost  of  course,  while  he 
saw,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  that  the  advantages  secured  by  his 
methods  and  course  of  instruction  were  great,  beyond  all  his  original 
expectations,  he  yet  saw  that  the  public  must  continue  to  enjoy  them, 
if  at  all,  for  years  to  come,  chiefly  at  his  cost  He  submitted  to  the 
sacrifice,  and  tlius  was  continued  this  invaluable  institution  for  upward 
of  fourteen  years. 

It  is  impossible  to  compute,  or  perhaps  to  give  any  rational  conjec- 
ture, about  the  amount  of  good  which  has  already  been  efifected 
through  this  munificent  and  skillfully  devised  charity — much  more 
impossible  is  it  to  compass,  in  thought,  the  benefits  which  coming 
generations  must  reap  from  that  system  and  plan  of  education,  of 
which  tlie  example  was  first  set,  and  the  eminent  utility  satisfactorily 
tested,  in  the  Rensselaer  Institute.  Schools  have  been  set  up  on  the 
Rensselaer  method,  in  various  and  distant  parts  of  our  country ;  and 
it  has  been  stited  as  a  fact,  from  calculations  actually  made,  that  the 
institute  has  itself  furnished  to  the  community  more  experimental 
teachers  and  professors,  state  geologists,  principal  and  assistant  en- 
gineers on  public  works,  and  practical  chemists  and  naturalists,  than 
have  been  furnished,  in  the  same  time,  by  all  the  colleges  in  the 
Union.  If  the  half  of  this  statement  be  true,  the  result,  in  this 
single  particular,  is  a  proud  one  for  the  memory  of  the  founder, 
through  whose  almost  unknown  munificence  it  has  been  effected. 

In  December,  1823,  General  Van  Rensselaer  took  his  seat,  for  the 
first  time,  in  congress,  as  a  representative  from  the  city  and  county 
of  Albany.  He  was  continued  in  his  place  by  re-election  for  three 
successive  terms,  and  retired  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1829.  During 
his  whole  congressional  service  of  six  years,  he   held  the  station  of 

courve,  go  tothecommunitj— that  tliey  should  iiictruct  in  their  owu  counties  for  one  year, 
on  the  •xperimenial  and  demonstrative  method. 
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natural  science  had  been  excited ;  and  he  was  encouraged  to  prose- 
cute a  plan  of  operations  which  he  had  meditated  for  a  considerable 
time. 

He  had  long  been  accustomed  to  send  the  schoolmaster  abroad  among 
the  poorer  portions  of  his  numerous  tenantry ;  and  he  had  been  led 
to  observe,  as  the  result  of  these  experiments — having  been  obliged 
to  employ  persons,  for  this  service,  of  very  slender  qualifications,  for 
want  of  better — that  the  improvement  of  the  masters,  as  a  general 
thing,  was  much  more  considerable  than  that  of  their  pupils.  It  was 
from  this  hint,  tliat  he  was  led  to  consider,  and  finally  to  digest,  a 
plan  for  a  school ;  tlie  leading  feature  of  which  should  be,  that  the 
learner  should  himself  take  tbo  place,  and  perform  the  regular  duties, 
of  teacher  or  instructor,  in  all  the  business  and  exercises  of  the 
school.  Securing,  in  this  way,  as  he  believed  he  should,  the  most 
ready  and  thorough  improvement  of  the  students,  he  proposed  that 
the  chief  business  of  the  school  should  be  to  furnish  instruction  ^  in 
the  application  of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of  life.*^  lie  de- 
clared one  of  his  principal  objects  to  be  ^  to  qualify  teachers  for  in- 
structing the  sons  and  daughters  of  mechanics,  in  the  application  of 
experimental  chemistry,  philosophy,  and  natural  history,  to  agricul- 
ture, domestic  economy,  and  the  arts  and  manufactures.'' 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1824,  having  provided  a  suitable  build- 
ing at  Troy,  and  employed  an  agent  to  procure  the  necessary  appara- 
tus and  library,  he  inclosed  to  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Blatchford  a  set  of  orders 
for  the  government  of  the  school,  and  requested  him  to  proceed  to 
its  organization,  and  act  himself  as  president  of  a  board  of  trustees, 
whom  he  named.  He  named,  at  the  same  time,  a  senior  and  a  jun- 
ior professor,  whom  he  endowed  with  liberal  salaries.  The  senior 
professor  was  Mr.  Eaton,  who  had  already  been  engaged  to  take  tlie 
charge  of  instruction  in  the  institution.  The  school  was  soon  after 
organized,  and  put  into  successful  operation.  In  1826,  it  was  incor- 
porated, and  is  now  known  as  the  Rensselaer  Institute.  Its  success, 
under  the  care  of  the  veteran  Eaton,  was  complete — but  with  a 
very  heavy  and  continued  outlay  on  the  part  of  its  generous  patron. 
Instruction  in  the  sciences  is  wholly  experimental  and  demonstrative, 
and  it  is  always,  therefore,  practical  and  thorough. 

In  1828,  afler  having,  at  his  own  cost,  established  and  liberally 
endowed  this  school,  and  while  he  was  bearing  from  his  own  purse 
not  less  than  one-half  of  its  current  expenses,  caused  an  invitation  to 
lie  given  to  each  county  in  the  state,  to  furnish  a  student,  selected  by 
the  clerk  of  the  county,  for  gratuitous  instruction  at  the  institute.* 

*IJe,  however,  imposed  oa  ihete  ttudeiiUi  a  coudition— llie  beuefilt  of  which  would,  of 
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The  invitation  was  accepted  in  nearly  all  the  counties,  and  that  large 
number  of  persons,  within  less  than  three  years,  was  sent  forth  from 
the  institute,  with  a  complete  practical  education,  obtained  without 
the  cost  of  a  dollar  to  them  for  tuition. 

Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  first  proposed  to  himself  to  sustain  this  school, 
as  an  experiment,  for  three  years,  with  a  reasonable  expectation  cer- 
tainly that,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  successful  at  all,  public  atten- 
tion would  be  sufficiently  attracted  toward  Uiis  novel  method,  to  en- 
able  him  to  hand  it  over  to  the  community,  with  a  confident  reliance 
on  the  patronage  of  the  public  to  support  and  perpetuate  it.  But  all 
observation  shows  that  no  improvements  are  so  slow  in  gaining  adop- 
tion and  support  at  tlie  hands  of  the  community,  as  improvements  in 
the  methods  of  education.  In  this  case,  almost  of  course,  while  he 
saw,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  that  the  advantages  secured  by  his 
methods  and  course  of  instruction  were  great,  beyond  ail  his  original 
expectations,  he  yet  saw  that  the  public  must  continue  to  enjoy  them, 
if  at  all,  for  years  to  come,  chiefly  at  his  cost  He  submitted  to  the 
sacrifice,  and  thus  was  continued  this  invaluable  institution  for  upward 
of  fourteen  years. 

It  is  impossible  to  compute,  or  perhaps  to  give  any  rational  conjec- 
ture, about  the  amount  of  good  which  has  already  been  effected 
through  this  munificent  and  skillfully  devised  charity — much  more 
irop<3S$ible  is  it  to  compass,  in  thought,  the  benefits  which  coming 
generations  must  reap  from  that  system  and  plan  of  education,  of 
which  tlie  example  was  first  set,  and  the  eminent  utility  satisfactorily 
tested,  in  the  Rensselaer  Institute.  Schools  have  been  set  up  on  the 
Rensselaer  method,  in  various  and  distant  parts  of  our  country ;  and 
it  has  been  stated  as  a  fact,  from  calculations  actually  made,  that  the 
institute  has  itself  furnished  to  the  community  more  experimental 
teachers  and  professors,  state  geologists,  principal  and  assistant  en- 
gineers on  public  works,  and  practical  chemists  and  naturalists,  than 
have  been  furnished,  in  the  same  time,  by  all  the  colleges  in  the 
Union.  If  the  half  of  this  statement  be  true,  the  result,  in  this 
single  particular,  is  a  proud  one  for  the  memory  of  the  founder, 
through  whose  almost  unknown  munificence  it  has  been  effected. 

In  December,  1823,  General  Van  Rensselaer  took  his  seat,  for  the 
first  time,  in  congress,  as  a  representative  from  the  city  and  county 
of  Albany.  He  was  continued  in  his  place  by  re-election  for  three 
successive  terms,  and  retired  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1829.  During 
his  whole  congressional  service  of  six  years,  he   held  the  station  of 

coaree.  fo  to  thecommunitj — that  they  should  instruct  in  their  own  counties  for  one  jtMT, 
on  the  •xperimental  and  demonstrative  method. 
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chairman  of  the  committee  on  agriculture.  In  March,  1824,  he  made 
a  valuable  report  to  the  house,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  inquiry 
touching  the  effect  of  the  tariff  laws  on  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
In  February,  1825,  the  imposing  ceremony  of  an  election  to  the 
presidency  took  place  in  the  house  of  representatives.  His  vote  de- 
termined that  of  the  delegation  from  this  state  in  fuvor  of  Mr  Adams, 
and,  as  it  resulted,  produced  the  election  of  that  gentleman  on  the 
first  ballot.  lie  never  mingled  in  the  conflict  of  debate ;  but  he  was 
not,  for  that  reason,  the  less  valuable  or  influential  member.  His 
faithfulness,  his  integrity,  his  eminent  honesty,  his  kindness  of  man- 
ner, his  ready  perception  of  the  true  and  right  in  all  questions  pre- 
sented for  the  action  of  the  house,  and  his  freedom  from  the  preju- 
dices and  trammels  of  party,  gave  him  a  standing  and  influence  in 
the  house,  far  beyond  what  ever  belongs,  in  such  a  body,  to  the  mere 
ability,  however  distinguished,  to  conduct  a  skillful  argument,  or  pro- 
nounce an  eloquent  harangue.  The  great  moral  sway  which  charac- 
ter alone,  commanding  general  admiration  and  respect,  Iwars  in  a 
deliberative  assembly,  was  never  more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  case 
of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  in  the  American  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Our  brief  review  of  this  eminent  man's  life  is  drawing  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  and,  as  yet,  no  distinct  notice  has  been  taken  of  certain  particu- 
lars, by  which  he  was  more  known  and  distinguished  in  the  popular 
estimation,  than  by  any  thing  else ;  namely,  first,  his  connection  with 
various  societies,  foreign  and  domestic,  particularly  with  those  whose 
objects  were  benevolent ;  and  his  private  charities.  These  have  not 
been  forgotten,  but  they  can  not  l>e  enumerated  in  this  brief  memoir. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  in  general  terms,  that  he  was  an  honorary 
member  of  many  and  various  learned  associations,  at  home  and 
abroad ;  some  pursuing  particular  branches  of  science,  of  arts,  or 
learning,  and  others  more  comprehensive  and  general  in  their  objects. 
He  was  the  president  of  several  local  societies,  designed  for  charitable 
or  religious  uses ;  while,  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  day,  so  gene- 
ral as  to  be  designated  American,  and  employed  to  aggregate  im- 
mense numbers,  and  combine  their  united  strength  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  great  christian  enterprises,  there  was  scarcely  one,  perhaps 
not  one,  with  which  he  was  not,  or  had  not  been,  connected  by  mem- 
bership, and  frequently  by  the  highest,  always  by  high,  oflicial  statioij. 

In  regard  to  his  private  charities,  there  are  two  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  any  attempt  to  particularize  them ;  one  is,  that  they  were 
private,  and  they  are,  therefore,  to  a  great  extent  unknown ;  and  the 
other  is,  that,  so  far  as  known,  they  are  numberless.     It  would  be 
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tedious  and  difficult  to  eDumcratc  the  cases  alone,  in  which  he  gave 
by  hundreds  and  by  thousands.  Two*  of  our  American  colleges  re- 
ceived from  him,  in  one  subscription,  five  thousand  dollars  each.  It 
is  computet!  that  he  expended,  through  a  single  agent,  in  prosecut- 
ing scientific  researches,  and  for  the  advancement  of  his  educational 
methods  and  plans,  and  for  gratuitous  instruction,  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  And,  taking  the  cause  of  learning  in  its  various 
branches,  the  support  and  spread  of  Christianity,  and  the  plans  of 
benevolence  and  mercy,  as  found,  each  of  them,  in  the  hands  of  vol- 
untary associations,  and  dependent  on  individual  munificence ;  taking 
these  objects  together,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  was  the 
largest  contributor  to  them,  of  pecuniary  means,  during  his  life-time, 
in  the  Union.  In  respect  to  his  minor  benevolencies,  nobody  can 
number  or  compute  them.  They  flowed  from  him  in  streams  which 
were  perpetual — never  dry,  and  never  scanty.  It  was  impossible 
they  should  fail,  so  long  as  objects  could  be  found  to  call  them  forth ; 
and  these  never  fail.  There  is  not,  probably,  a  profession,  and  hardly 
a  department  of  active  life,  amongst  us,  in  which  some  could  not  be 
found,  few  or  many,  who  owe  the  advantages  of  their  position  to 
bim ;  while  it  is  nearly  certain  that  he  fed  more  that  were  hungry, 
warmed  more  that  were  cold,  clothed  more  that  were  naked,  covered 
more  shelterless  heads,  dried  up  more  bitter  tears,  and  comforted 
more  despairing  hearts,  than  any  other  man  living  among  us  in  his 
time. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1 839,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  after  two 
years  of  protracted  and  frequently  severe  suffering  from  disease,  died, 
as  he  had  lived,  a  christian.  His  own  desire  had  been  frequently 
depressed  that,  when  the  time  came,  his  body  should  be  borne  to  the 
common  tomb  of  his  fathers,  with  simple  ceremonies  only,  and  with 
an  entire  absence  of  ostentatious  parade.  Tliis  injunction  was  obeyed 
by  his  family,  as  far  as  the  public,  and  public  bodies,  would  con- 
sent it  should  be.  It  was  arranged  that  the  religious  solemnities  of 
his  funeral  should  be  celebrated  at  tlie  North  Dutch  Church  in  this 
city — his  own  place  of  public  worship — and  in  the  presence  of  that 
fellowship  of  christians  belonging  there,  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
nected, as  a  member  in  communion,  for  more  than  half  a  centur}'. 
From  thence  to  the  family  vault  near  his  late  residence,  a  procession 
was  formed.  The  body,  in  its  simple  and  unadorned  cofiin,  was  borne 
on  men's  shoulders — the  bearers  frequently  relieving  each  other— the 
pall  supported  by  those  who  had  known  him  long  and  loved  him  well. 
No  hearse  was  permitted  to  receive  the  burthen.     The  mourners  fol- 

•  TaleCoUege,  U  New  Haveu,  and  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton. 
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lowed ;  after  them,  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  city,  several  pub- 
lic societies,  the  chief  magistrate  and  other  executive  officers  of  the 
state,  and  the  legislature,  in  order ;  and  then  came  citizens  and  stran- 
gers, falling  in  by  two  and  two,  until  the  procession  was  extended  to 
a  most  unusual  and  imposing  length.  All  were  on  foot  Xo  car- 
riages were  used.  The  military  were  in  citizens*  dress.  All  badges 
of  office  had  been  laid  aside.  No  plumes  nodded,  no  helmets  glis- 
tened, no  music  murmured ;  solemn,  slow,  and  silent,  the  procession 
moved  on,  through  thick  and  thronging,  but  orderly  and  respectful, 
ranks,  crowding  the  streets,  and  lining  the  casements  of  every  dwell- 
ing on  either  side.  And  thus  were  the  remains  of  this  good  man 
carried  and  deposited  in  their  resting-place ;  and  thus  were  they  at- 
tended. None  ever  had  a  more  sim])le  funeral ;  none  were  ever  fol- 
lowed by  a  larger  train  of  sincere  and  sorrowing  mourners. 

NOTE. 

Among  the  older  gradnatefl  of  the  RcDnelaer  iDttitote,  when  natoral  history, 
geology,  and  chemistry  were  the  leading  aubjecta  of  atndy,  were  the  following : 

Ebenezer  Emmons,  Oeoloftist, 

Asa  Fitch,  Naturalist ;  New  York  State  Entomologist. 

*Douk1:is  Houghton,  Geologist;  chief  of  the  corps  of  Oeologitts  and 
Naturalists  of  the  Michigan  Survey. 

Jno.  L.  Riddcll,  Physicist  and  Chemist;  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Louisiana^  etc. 

James  Hall,  Oeologist;  New  York  State  Palaontologist. 

Abraham  Sager,  Natural  History  ;  Professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 

William  N.  E.  Aiken,  Chemist ;  Professor  in  the  University  of  Maryland^ 
Chemical  Inspector  of  Drugs  and  Chemicals  for  the  port  of  Baltimore. 

James  C.  Booth,  Chemist^  Assayer^  etc. ;  United  States  Mint^  Philadelphia. 

•Robert  Pi'ter,  Naturalist ;  Professor  in  the  Transylvania  Univers-ity^  Ky. 

*John  Wright,  Naturalist ;  of  the  Michigan  corps  of  Geologists  and  NatU' 
ralistSy  Professor  in  the  Rensselaer  Institute. 

Ezra  S.  Carr,  Chemist ;  Professor  in  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Ebcn  N.  Horsford,  Chemist ;  Professor  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School^ 
Harvard  University. 

Tlie  following  arc  among  the  many  gradoates  of  the  Institute  since  Civil  En- 
gineering was  made  prominent  in  its  course  of  study. 

Charles  A.  Cook,     Chief  Engineer. 

Charles  L.  Prescott, 

Theodore  T.  Judiih, 

Strickland  Kneass, 

George  II.  Cook,  Geologist,  etc. ;  Professor  in  Rutgers  College^  N.  J. 

Henry  Pomeroy,  Professor  in  Lawrence  University^  Wisconsin. 

B.  Franklin  Greene,  Director,  etc.,  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 

William  Hall,     Chief  Engineer, 

Samuel  S.  Greele,  "  '* 

Richards  Edwards,  Principal  of  St.  Louis  Normal  School. 

George  W.  Plympton,  Professor  in  New  York  State  Normal  School. 

John  F.  Barnard,  Chief  Engineer. 

Augustus  W.  Kint;,  Professor  in  Hanover  College,  Indiana. 

William  II.  Burrall,  Chief  Engineer. 

*  Deceastd. 
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XIII.    BRITISH  MUSEUM  OF  PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY. 

[Abrlilged  from  Comptnlon  to  British  Almanac  for'lSSO.] 


To  the  Inte  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  the  world  is  indebte<1  for  the  idea  of 
fully  illui^trating  **the  ApplicationA  of  Geology  to  the  useful  pur]>08es  of 
Life/^  De  la  Beche  became  an  early  student,  and  in  the  field  he  learned 
those  lessons  which  be  subsequently  rendered  intelligible  to  all,  by  the  col- 
lections which  eventually  grew  into  that  Museum  to  which  we  especially 
desire  to  direct  attention,  and  for  which  he  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  British  Isles  was  in  progress,  and  its  maps, 
on  the  one-inch  scale,  were  in  process  of  publication.  De  la  Beche  sug- 
gested to  the  government  of  the  day  that  the  value  of  those  maps  would 
be  greatly  increased  if  the  geology  of  the  conntry  was  laid  down  upon 
them,  and  showing  that  the  experiment  could  be  tried  at  a  small  cost,  and 
without  at  all  interfering  with  the  existing  arrangements  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey :  he  was  connected  with  that  body  and  allowed  to  ctmimence  his 
work.  This  he  did  by  starting  from  the  most  westerly  rock  in  England — 
and  probably  the  oldest  in  order  of  time— carefully  tracing  every  geologi- 
cal formation  in  Cornwall,  with  all  their  mineral  lodes  and  vast  disloca- 
tions, and  proceeding  onward  to  the  adjoining  counties  of  Devonshire  and 
Somersetshire.  The  value  of  these  geological  maps  could  not  be  denied; 
and  having  collected  a  few  specimens  to  illustrate  them,  this  earnest  geol- 
ogist pressed  upon  the  government  the  importance  of  embracing  the  op- 
portunity offered  by  those  surveys  to  make  a  collection  which  should  fairly 
illustrate  the  mineral  characters  of  the  British  Isles.  This  was  commenced 
by  the  authority  of  the  government,  with  an  insignificant  grant  at  the 
suggestor's  disposal,  in  1835.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1837  that  apart- 
ments were  obtained  in  GraigVcourt,  in  which  to  place  the  small  collec- 
tion which  De  la  Beche  had  got  together.  Like  the  rolling  snow-ball  the 
collection  enlarged  itself,  by  purchase  and  by  gifts,  until  it  became  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  curator;  and  in  1839  Mr. 
Richard  Phillips,  F.R.S.,  was  appointed  to  this  office. 

The  lute  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  well  known  to  the  public  as  the  chemical 
advi.«.er  of  the  College  of  Physicians — the  translator  of  their  "Pharmaco- 
IKHia,"  and  the  contributor  of  all  the  chemical  articles  to  the  "  Penny  Cy- 
cli>piBdia" — was  too  valuable  a  man  to  be  lost,  as  curator  of  a  small  geo- 
logical collection.  It  was  therefore  proposed  that  the  government  and  the 
public  should  avail  themselves  of  his  chemical  abilities,  and,  for  tliis,  a 
laboratory  was  attached  to  the  young  museum,  which  now,  as  the  Museum 
of  Economic  Geology,  began  to  assume  a  more  important  form.  Analyses 
of  minerals,  rocks,  and  soils  were  made  in  the  laboratory,  and  instruction 
was  given  to  a  limited  number  of  students  in  chemiiitry  and  metallurgy. 
Even  at  this  early  period  Mr.  De  la  Beche  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
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Banction  of  those  in  aathority  to  tlie  system  of  lectures,  which,  after  many 
years,  expanded  itself  into  the  Government  School  of  Mines. 

The  original  idea  of  a  collection  of  this  purely  practical  character,  fitting 
itself  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  wants  of  a  great  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing community,  was  felt  to  he  a  correct  and  a  useful  one,  and  present** 
flowed  in  from  persons  interested  in  those  particular  branches  of  industry 
which  it  was  intended  to  illustrate.  From  these  sources,  and  by  purchase, 
the  museum  swelled  beyond  the  means  of  accommodation.  The  geological 
survey  was  extended,  and  the  staff  of  officers  enlarged ;  the  publication  of 
*^Memoirs^^  was  added  to  the  publication  of  maps;  and,  under  the  direc- 
torship of  its  originator,  it  was  making  important  progress.  The  British 
Association  in  1838,  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  recom- 
mended that  means  should  be  taken  for  obtaining  records  of  the  mining 
operations  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  the  result  was,  the  establishment 
of  the  Mining  Record  Office  to  be  connected  with  this  museum. 

In  1801,  the  present  building,  with  its  enlarged  collections,  under  the 
designation  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  was  opened  by  liis  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  with  accommodations  for, 

1st.    The  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kixqdox. 

2d.    The  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 

8d.     The  Government  ScmjOL  of  Mines. 

4th.   The  Mining  Record  Office. 

Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  died  in  April,  1856,  having  lived  to  see  his  ori- 
ginal idea  largely  developed,  and  was  succeeded  as  Director-General  by 
Sir  Roderick  Iinpcy  Murchison,  whose  contributions  to  geological  science 
have  established  for  him  a  world-wide  reputation. 

The  following  list  of  the  principal  officers  connected  with  this  institution 
will  show  the  educational  character  of  the  establishment : — 

Sir  Roderick  I.  Murohison,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Director-Genenal. 

A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S.,  Local  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  and 
Lecturer  of  Geology. 

A.  W.  IIoFMANN,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry. 

Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.8.,  Lecturer  on  Mining  and  Miner- 
alogy. 

John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Metallurgy. 

T.  IL  liuxLEY,  F.R.S.,  Naturalist  to  the  Geological  Survey  and  Lecturer 
on  Natural  History. 

J.  W.  Salter,  F.G.S.,  Palojontologist. 

George  G.  Stokes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  I-.ecturer  on  Physics. 

Robert  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Mechanics. 

Robert  IIunt,  F.R.S.,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records. 

With  these  directing  minds,  the  collections,  which  are  in  every  way 
educational,  are  rendered  peculiarly  intelligible.  The  lectures  given  to 
the  students  of  the  mining  school  and  to  the  working-men ;  The  Memoirs 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  illustrative  of  the  maps  and  sections  which  are 
published;  The  Decades  of  Organic  Remains,  and  the  Descriptive  Guide 
and  Illustrative  Catalogues,  which  have  been  issued,  are  all  of  them 
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directed  to  the  diffusion  of  sound  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  general 
improvement  of  those  branches  of  human  knowledge  which  are  within 
the  scope  of  this  institution. 

Tlie  character  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood from  the  following  description  of  its  contents.  The  objects  of 
the  collection  divide  themselves  into  two  principal  groups. 

1.  The  Raw  Productions  of  the  Earth^s  Crust — Hoehi — which  may 
be  stadied  as  to  their  lithological  forms,  their  geological  order,  or  their 
mineralogical  constitutioQ.  Minerals — ^Earthy  or  metalliferous,  exhibiting 
Uie  conditions  under  which  they  occur,  the  situations  in  which  tliey  are 
found,  and  the  crystalline  or  amorphous  characters  which  they  assume. 
The  results  of  the  decomposition  of,  and  the  chemical  changes  which  oc- 
cur in,  those  minerals  producing  clays  and  sands. 

2.  The  Artificial  Productions,  exhibiting  the  results  of  science  and 
the  arts  in  forming  the  native  material  into  objects  for  use  or  ornament. 
This  division,  in  fact,  displays  the  creative  power  of  the  human  mind  reg- 
ulated by  the  guiding  hand  of  science,  and  impelled  by  healthful  industry. 
Within  these  two  primary  divisions  are  included  three  secondary,  but 
still  important  ones. 

(a.)  The  Mechanical  Appliances  which  are  employed  in  obtaining 
and  in  constructing  the  raw  materials.  Models  of  collieries  and  mines, 
showing  the  conditions  of  our  subterranean  operations,  witli  the  appli- 
ances which  have  been  brought  to  bear  in  relief  of  human  toil,  and  for 
the  amelioration  of  human  suffering. 

(5.)  Historical  Specimens,  which  have  been  added  with  the  view  of 
preserving,  in  juxtaposition  with  modem  manufactures,  the  productions 
of  other  ages  and  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

(e.)  Foreign  and  Colonial  Mineral  Productions  which  are  imported 
into  this  country  in  the  natural  state. 

The  entrance  and  the  lower  hall  of  the  building  arc  devoted  to  such 
building  and  ornamental  stones  as  are  produced  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
used  in  this  country.  These  include  the  best  varieties  of  sandstone,  the 
mill-stone  grits,  magnesian  limestones,  oolite,  and  other  limestones.  The 
builder  and  the  architect,  by  consulting  these  collections,  may  learn  in  a 
brief  space  of  time,  and  at  no  cost,  facts  of  the  utmost  importance  as  it 
regards  the  appearance,  the  composition,  and  the  durability  of  stones.  .  .  . 
Here  we  have  the  clays  of  Cornwall,  of  Dorsetshire,  &c. ;  the  Hints,  and 
otlier  materiab  employed  in  the  production  of  pottery ;  and  an  illustrative 
history  of  this  branch  of  British  industry.  By  way  of  illustration,  the 
series  commences  with  examples  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  bricks,  of 
Etruscan  and  Roman  ware,  with  models  of  the  Roman  potter's  kiln  dis- 
covered at  Castor,  near  Peterborough,  with  the  bone,  ivory,  and  bronze 
tools  which  were  found  near  the  kiln,  and  which  evidently  were  used  for 
ornamentation.  British-Roman  pottery  follows,  and  vases,  bowls,  lamps, 
amphorto,  terra-cotta  figures,  flue-pipes,  and  water-pipes,  instruct  us  in 
the  character  of  the  early  pottery  manufacture  of  En;;ljind.  Following 
this,  and  continuing  the  links  in  the  chain  of  illustrutioti,  we  have  a  good 
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scries  of  the  works  of  t)ie  potters  of  the  medissyal  period^  advancing  to 
examples  of  delft  ware  and  the  Meissen  porcelain  or  Bdttcher  ware. 

The  trne  English  scries  now  commcn6es  with  the  earhest  Staffordshire 
manufacture,  coarse  in  body  and  imperfect  in  fonn.  An  interesting  variety 
breaks  tlie  almost  uniform  coarseness  of  the  manufacture,  when,  in  1690, 
the  brothers  Elers,  from  Nnremberg,  established  themselves  near  Borslem. 
The  perfection  of  the  forms  which  they  produced  has  been  referred  to  the 
introduction  of  plaster  of  Paris  moulds,  which  they  adopted  from  the 
manufactories  of  France.  The  small,  but  interesting  group  of  specimens 
in  this  collection  tell  the  transitory  story  of  these  men,  who  in  1710  were 
obliged  to  quit  Staffordshire,  owing  to  the  persecutions  to  which  they 
were  subjected  by  their  Jealous  neighbors.  No  particular  improvement 
took  place  until  Wedgwoc^  brought  his  powerful  mind  and  good  taste  to 
bear  on  the  porcelain  manufacture  of  Staffordshire.  For  the  high  perfec- 
tion to  which  we  have  arrived,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Wedgwood. 

Sand  and  alkali,  manganese  and  lead,  show  ns  the  materials  of  which 
glass  is  made.  Its  history  is  told  by  examples  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
glass :  some  of  it,  probably  as  old  as  the  days  of  Moses,  is  here  preserved. 
Greek  and  Roman  glass  show  ns  the  perfection  to  which  these  peoples  had 
arrived  in  the  manufacture.  One  case  is  devoted  to  examples  of  this  class, 
another  to  choice  illustrations  of  the  long-celebrated  Venetian  glass,  and 
another  to  such  examples  of  modem  manufacture  as  fully  iUustrate  the 
ordinary  conditions,  and  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  curiosities  of  glass- 
making,  in  the  present  day. 

This  series  would  not  be  complete  without  models  of  a  glass-house  and 
of  the  various  tools  employed :  those  are  provided,  and  the  processes  of 
blowing  and  making  by  hand,  of  moulding  and  pressing  into  moulds,  and 
of  tube-drawing  are  shown.  Among  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  cari- 
osities of  these  manufactures,  artificial  pearls  and  gems,  engraved  glass, 
millefiore  and  filigree  may  especially  be  named. 

There  are  not  many  manufactures  which  tell  a  more  instructive  story 
than  those  which  show  the  progress  by  which  a  rude  lump  of  clay  or  a 
mass  of  sand  is  converted  into  objects  of  great  utility,  upon  which  the 
highest  efforts  of  art  may  be  expended ;  and  where,  as  in  this  collection, 
we  have  not  only  the  raw  material  and  the  finished  work,  but  the  sub- 
stances, as  colors,  &c.,  which  are  employed  in  ornamentation,  its  educa- 
tional character  becomes  very  evident.  In  addition  to  the  series  named, 
tliere  are  also  some  choice  examples  of  enamel-painting,  and  of  mosaics, 
which  will  well  reward  attention. 

The  metalliferous  minerals  necessarily  form  a  very  extensive  division  of 
the  collections  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  We  have  not  here  a 
minoralogical  collection,  strictly  speaking;  the  metalliferons  minerals  se- 
lected are  those  which  have  a  commercial  valne.  The  ores  of  copper,  tin, 
lead,  iron,  &o.,  which  are  of  commercial  value  are  well  shown :  the  rare 
and  curious  ores  of  those  and  other  metals  must  be  sought  for  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  British  Mosenm. 

Keeping  the  eduoataon  of  the  pnblic  constantly  in  view,  a  series  of  wall 
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have  been  devoted  to  illastratioDs  of  the  modes  of  occarrence  of 
those  miuerals  in  the  rocks.  Mineral  veins  or  lodee^  in  all  their  varieties, 
jLre  shown,  and  many  of  the  more  remarkable  phenomena  arc  well  exem- 
plified. With  the  assistance  afforded  by  several  models  of  mining  districts, 
of  mines,  and  of  the  modes  in  which  dislocations  of  the  strata  take  place-— 
t^liese  disloeations  becoming  eventually  filled  in  with  metalliferons  matter — 
t.bese  interesting  nataral  phenomena  may  be  fairly  understood. 

The  method  which  has  been  adopted  to  teach  the  uses  of  the  metallifer- 
ous minerals  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  exhibit  all  the  ores  whicli  have  any 
oommercial  value ;  then  to  show  tlie  processes  by  which  the  metal  is  ob- 
t^ned,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  by  specimens  selected  at  each  stage 
of  the  metallurgical  process;  and  thirdly,  to  exhibit  the  uses  of  the  metals 
In  the  production  of  articles  for  utility  or  ornaihcnt.    Tlius  the  metallurgy 
of  copper  and  tin  being  displayed,  some  objects  showing  the  applications 
of  copper  and  tin  in  the  pure  state  are  shown,  and  then  the  alloy  of  those 
metals,  Bronte.    In  like  manner  copper  and  zinc,  in  the  pure  state,  and 
the  alloy,  Braeti,  with  all  the  allied  alloys,  white  metals — as  German  eileer^ 
nickel  plate^  de.^ — are  fully  displayed.    This  arrangement  embraces  many 
very  fine  examples  of  British  and  foreign  casting,  and  especially  several 
remarkably  good  illustrations  of  the  electrotype  process,  which  latter  is 
well  explained,  by  combining  tlie  apparatus  employed  with  tlie  specimens 
in  all  stages,  and  in  numerous  varieties  which  result  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  salts  of  copper  and  other  metals  by  the  actioniof  a  voltaic  cur- 
rent.   The  collection  of  British  iron  ores  is  the  most  complete  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  variations  in  the  metallurgical  results  of  different  dis- 
tricts are  clearly  shown.    The  ores  have  all  been  analyzed  in  the  labora- 
tory of  Dr.  Percy,  and  will,  when  published  with  descriptions  of  the 
localities  from  which  they  were  obtained,  form  a  most  valuable  collection 
for  the  iron  manufacture. 

Starting  again  from  pig-iron,  all  the  conditions  of  malleable  iron  manu- 
facture are  shown,  and  the  process  by  which  iron  is  converted  into  steel 
illustrated  by  specimens  and  models. 

A  considerable  collection  of  foreign  and  colonial  minerals  has  been  ac- 
cumulated, for  the  purpose  of  showing  all  the  varieties  of  metalliferous 
ores  which  are  imported  into  tliis  country. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  describe  here  the  models,  tools,  &c.,  which  are 
exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  all  our  mining  0{)erations,  and 
those  also  of  other  important  mineral  districts.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  models,  &c.,  are  so  constructed  and  arranged,  that  the  conditions  of  a 
metalliferous  or  of  a  coal-producing  country  are  clearly  shown.  The 
modes  of  commencing  and  continuing  subterranean  explorations  are  ex- 
hibited. The  machinery  employed  for  draining  mines,  for  winding,  and 
for  crushing  and  dressing  ores  are  illustrated ;  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
models  of  the  furnaces,  &c.,  which  are  used  for  bringing  the  ores  into  the 
condition  of  merchantable  metal ;  and  then  we  have  examples  of  the  uses 
to  which  those  metals  are  applied. 
la  direct  connection  with  these  illnstraUve  examples  are  the  collections 
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of  the  Mixing  Reoobd  Office.  Here  are  preserved  the  working  plans 
and  sections  of  mines  and  collieries :  a  record,  indeed,  is  kept  of  all  our 
subterranean  o|>erations.  The  object  of  this  is  to  afford  the  most  exact 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  British  mines.  Those  plans  and  sections 
tell  the  conditions  of  the  mines  up  to  a  certain  date,  and  by  consnldng 
such  documents  the  most  reliable  information  may  be  obtained.  It  is  also 
the  purpose  of  this  office  to  register  the  quantities  of  ore  sold  from  all  our 
mines ;  and  annually  there  is  published  the  Mineral  Statistics  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  From  these  returns  for  1857,  we  learn  that  the  value  of  the 
mineral  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  clays  and  stones, 
was  as  follows : — 

TInOre. £7i«JB08 

Copper  Ore, * 1.560.923 

Lead  Ore, M8S.f)9& 

Zinc  Ore, 80.98S 

Iron  Pyrites, 63,804 

Arsenic, 919 

Nickel  and  Cobalt, 219 

Iron  Ore, 5,265,804 

Coals. 16»»48,676 

Barjtesand  other  Minerals, 12^500 

i^961,649 

The  market  value  of  the  metals,  as  obtained  from  the  furnace  at  the 
market  prices  of  the  year,  have  amounted  to  the  following  sums : — 

Tin, £S67,680 

Copper, 2,166,900 

Lead, 1,W8,852 

Silver, 18J1.216 

Zinc 460,000 

riK  Ir»>n 12,888.A€0 

OtberMetals, 12fi,500             * 

£18,10&,708 

Adding  to  this  the  value  of  the  coal,  salt,  and  building-stones,  with  that 
of  the  miscellaneous  mineral  produce  of  this  country,  we  have  the  enor- 
mous U)Ui\  of  80,000,000^,  which  we  annually  draw  from  the  soil,  this 
being,  of  course,  an  actual  yearly  addition  to  our  national  wealth. 

One  great  object  has  ever  been  to  furnish  instruction  to  such  of  our 
countrymen  as  were  about  to  emigrate ;  hence  here  are  collected  exam- 
ples of  the  gems  as  they  are  found  in  nature,  and  as  they  are  cut  by  the 
lapidary.  The  knowledge  which  may  be  obtained  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  these  cases  would  prevent  many  of  those  errors,  the  result  of  igno- 
rance, which  have  from  time  to  time  been  committed.  In  Mexico  a  very 
fine  crystal  of  quartz  was  seized  upon  by  a  miner  as  a  diamond,  and  from 
its  size  he  fixed  a  fabulous  value  on  his  supposed  treasure.  It  was  sent  to 
this  country,  and  proved  to  be  nearly  valueless.  In  Australia  one  hun- 
dred pounds  have  been  given  for  a  piece  of  quartz,  under  the  idea  of  its 
being  a  diamond,  the  real  value  of  which  was  not  one  penny.  The  mis- 
takes of  a  similar  character  which  are  continually  being  made,  prove  the 
Importance  of  an  instructive  collection  of  true  and  false  examples  such  as 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  Tliis  division  of  the 
collection,  to  be  found  in  the  horse-shoe  case  of  the  large  gallery,  is  arranged 
in  groups.    Carbon,  for  example,  includes  the  diamond,  graphite,  charcoal^ 
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antliracite,  bituminous  coal,  and  coke,  and  the  various  iiydro-curbons  pro- 
duced by  nature,  the  series  terminating  witli  a  tine  mass  of  amber.  In 
like  manner  the  simple,  or,  as  they  are  called,  elementary  bodies  are  shown, 
and  all  those  natural  compounds  which  have  any  commercial  value. 

The  collection  of  British  fossil  remains  in  this  museum  is  one  of  the 
raost  complete  in  this  country.    These  organic  remains  are  arranged  in 
the  side-galleries.    In  the  lower  gallery  will  be  found  all  the  fossils  of  the 
older  rocks,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  the  most  ancient 
first.     In  these  old  rocks  we  see  probably  the  very  first  indications  of 
vital  organization.    The  forms  thus  preserved,  although  imperfect,  are 
yet  sufficiently  intelligible  to  enable  the  palieontologist  to  determine  the 
class  to  which  they  belong.    Advancing,  the  forms  become  more  and 
more  distinct,  and  in  many  examples  the  perfection  of  the  preservative 
process  has  been  such,  that  the  most  delicate  members  have  been  left  un- 
injured.   In  the  upper  gallery  the  fossils  of  the  tertiary  rocks  are  collected 
and  arranged  upon  the  same  system;   until,  at  the  termination  of  the 
series,  we  have  remains  which  differ  but  slightly  from  those  now  existing 
upon  this  earth. 

It  may,  notwithstanding  the  advance  of  education,  still  be  asked  by 
some  persons,  of  what  value  can  a  collection  of  organic  remains  be  as  an 
element  of  instruction  ?    As  a  means  for  enabling  the  geologist  to  deter- 
mine with  accuracy  the  relative  ages  of  rocks,  widely  separated  in  space, 
and  thus  to  form  extensive  groups — ^the  whole  of  the  members  of  each 
^oap  being  shown  to  have  an  especial  relation  to  each  other — ^tliese  col- 
lections are  of  the  highest  scientific  value.    And,  commercially,  since 
xnany  are  disposed  to  regard  the  worth  of  a  thing  only  by  its  market  value, 
a  knowledge  of  fossil  geology  enables  one  at  once  to  determine  whether, 
in  any  given  district,  there  is  a  chance  of  finding  coal  or  not.    Many  thou- 
sands of  pounds  have  been  squandered  in  the  search  for  coal  in  districts, 
the  fossil  remains  of  which  would  at  once  have  informed  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  paliBontology,  that  it  was  futile.    Thousands  have  again 
been  saved  by  persons  having  even  a  slight  amount  of  this  knowledge. 

Thx  Gbolooioal  Survey  of  the  United  Eixodom  which  is  connected 
with  this  museum,  and  to  which,  indeed,  the  Museum  owes  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  specimens,  is  carried  out  by  officers  who  are  also,  many  of 
them,  connected  either  with  tlie  School  of  Mines,  or  have  some  portion  of 
the  Museum  in  their  charge.  The  object  of  tlie  survey  is  to  map  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  the  rocks  of  these  islands,  indicating  one  from  the  other 
by  a  system  of  coloring.  About  one-half  of  England  and  the  whole  of 
Wales  has  been  surveyed,  and  the  maps  published,  as  are  also  tlie  maps  of 
a  portion  of  Ireland.  The  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland  is  now  in  pro- 
gress. The  value  of  those  maps  is  shown  in  a  striking  manner  by  the  sale 
they  command.  To  the  agriculturalist,  to  the  miner  and  the  engineer,  it 
is  often  of  the  utmost  moment  to  determine  the  kind  of  rock  existing  in 
any  district,  and  among  these  classes  the  maps  of  the  GeulogicuJ  Survey 
are  sooght  for  with  much  interest.  In  addition  to  the  maps,  and  serving 
to  illostrate  them,  horizontal  sections  across  defined  lines  of  country,  and 
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vertical  sections  of  particular  spoUt,  are  published,  and  memoirs,  explana- 
tory of  the  (litierent  formutions  and  of  tlie  peculiar  phenomena  connected 
ivitli  thcin,  are  also  issued  to  the  public. 

The  Government  School  of  Mines  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  scientific  instruction  to  young  men  who  were  likely  to  make 
mining  or  mctallnrgy  the  business  of  their  lives.  It  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary that  in  a  country  producing  annually  a  larger  amount  of  mineral 
wealth  than  tlie  whole  of  Europe,  there  should  not  have  been  long  pre- 
viously to  its  establishment  a  school  of  this  character.  In  the  principal 
capitals  of  the  Continent,  and  in  many  of  the  small  States,  mining-schools 
have  long  been  established,  and  many  of  them  have  a  wide-spread  repu- 
tation. 

Although  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  sundry  sciences  in  1839,  it  was  not 
until  1851  that  the  Mining  School  could  be  brought  fairly  into  operation. 
In  this  school  are  taught  all  those  branches  of  science  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  mining  or  on  any  of  the  metallurgical  industries.  The  lec- 
turers have  been  already  named.  The  subjects  taught  are  chemistry,  phy- 
sics, metallurgy,  mechanics,  geology,  mining,  mineralogy,  and  natural  his- 
tory. The  teaching  is  by  lectures  and  frequent  examinations.  There  is 
instruction  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  practice  in  the  metallurgical 
one.  Mechanical  drawing  forms  also  an  important  division  in  the  educa- 
tional course  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  mining  department. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  be  enabled  to  state  that  since  1851  a  great  number  of 
very  intelligent  young  men  have  been  educated  in  this  school.  Many 
have  taken  first-class  positions  in  the  examinations,  obtained  the  scholar- 
ships which  are  offered  for  competition,  and,  having  finished  the  prescribed 
courses  of  instruction,  they  have  readily  obtained  situations  of  value  and 
importance.  I^eyond  the  system  of  instruction  given  in  the  School  of 
Mines,  the  lecturers  have  organized  sets  of  lectures  which  are  delivered 
by  thcni  to  working-men.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  move- 
ments of  the  institntioi%  Its  popularity  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the 
theater  limiting  the  number  of  men  who  cim  be  admitted,  only  between 
600  and  600  tickets  can  be  issued.  On  each  occasion  of  a  new  conrse, 
applications  have  been  made  for  from  1,000  to  1,500  tickets.  It  should 
be  stated  that  every  man  is  compelled  to  prove  himself  to  be  an  artisan. 
Tlie  courses  consist  each  of  six  lectures,  and  for  the  admission  to  each 
course  the  fee  for  the  ticket  is  sixpence.  Each  night  of  the  lectures  the 
theater  is  crowded  with  working-men,  and  a  more  attentive  audience  it  is 
not  possible  to  bring  together.  That  the  object  is  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  is  proved  by  the  facts,  that  most  of  the  men  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  very  copions  notes  of  the  lectures,  and  frequently  they  corre- 
spond with  the  lecturer  upon  some  points  on  which  ttiey  desire  further 
information. 

The  sums  expended  in  the  year  1857-8  on  the  Museum  of  Practical  €re- 
ology  in  St.  Jermyn  Street,  including  its  School  of  Mines,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  the  Geological  Survey,  was  about  ^0,000. 


XIY.   JOHANN  GEORG  HAHANN. 

[TraoaUtad  for  Um  AuMriean  Journal  of  EduoUion,  ftom  Um  German  of  Karl  von  Ranmar.] 


JoHANN  GsoRO  Hamann  was  born  at  Ednigsberg,  Aagust  27, 
1730.     His  father  was  a  respectable  man,  and  ''a  much  beloved 
practitioner,  who  preferred  the  family  name  of  an  Altstadt  surgeon, 
to  all  the  titles  of  honor,  then  so  cheap."  *    He  was  bom  in  Lusa- 
tia,  and  his  wife,  Haraann's  mother,  in  Ltibeck ;  they  had  another 
son,  younger  than  Johann  Georg.     Hamann  relates  that  both  his 
parents  were  ''enemies  of  idleness,  and  friends  of  divine  and  human 
order."!    "They  were  not  satisfied,**  he  continues,  "with  the  mere 
form  of  their  duty  and  the  ceremonial  of  education,  which,  to  the 
shame  of  too  many  parents,  suflSces  them  in  caring  for  their  children ; 
but  they  had  our  good  for  an  object,  and  did  as  much  for  it  as  their 
circumstances  and  knowledge  permitted.    Our  instructor  had  to  give 
account  to  them  of  our  industry  and  progress ;  and  our  home  was  a 
school,  under  the  strict  oversight,  and   with  the  example,  of  our 
parents.    Lying,  mischief  and  stealing,  were  three  capital  offenses, 
which  were  not  to  be  pardoned.     We  were  rather  educated  at  a  pro- 
fuse expense,  than  parsimoniously.    But  it  is  good  economy  and 
management  in  this  matter  which  is  the  best  policy .** 

Hamann  received  his  first  school  instruction  from  a  teacher  who 
tried  to  teach  him  Latin  without  grammar.^  From  a  second  teacher 
he  learned,  as  he  relates,  to  translate  a  Latin  author  into  German, 
without  understanding  either  the  language  or  the  meaning  of  his 
author.  "Thus,**  he  says,  "my  Latin  and  Greek  were  mere  collec- 
tions of  words ;  compositors'  work ;  conjuring  tricks ;  in  which  my 
memory  overworked  itself  and  by  means  of  which  the  other  mental 
faculties  became  weakened,  proper  and  healthful  nourishment  being 
wanting."  By  means  of  drilling,  he  made  much  progi*ess  in  arithme 
tic ;  but  such  a  knowledge  of  it  is  useless  to  children  who  "  are  made 
to  acquire  &cility  in  it,  without  observation  or  understanding.**  "It 
is,**  continues  Hamann, "  as  it  is  in  music ;  where  not  the  fingers  only 
but  chiefly  the  ear  and  the  hearing,  must  be  taught  and  exercised. 
One  who  has  learned  one  piece,  or  a  hundred,  ever  so  fluently  and 
correctly,  without  a  feeling  of  the  harmony,  plays  like   a   dancing 

*  Hamano'a  Works,  7, 76, 161.       t lb.,  1, 163.       lib  ,  156,  Ac. 
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bear  in  comparison  even  with  the  most  miserable  fiddler,  who  knowi 
how  to  express  his  own  ideas." 

Although  in  this  species  of  study  it  was  Hamann's  memory  which 
was  mostly  put  in  requisition,  he  still  complains  that  it  was  weakened 
by  it.  This  is  an  eiperience  well  worth  remembering ;  and  warns  ns 
against  pushing  the  exercises  of  single  mental  faculties  to  the  point 
of  wearing  out*    "An  edge  too  sharp  gets  notched." 

Ilamann  makes  valuable  pedagogical  observations  upon  his  state- 
ment ;  for  the  reason  that  education  "  is  so  important  a  work ;  ^  and 
because  he  "  feels  in  his  heart  a  plain  call  from  God  to  feed  his 
lambs." 

"  An  intelligent  teacher,"  he  ny»,  "  most  enter  his  school  in  dependence  npon 
God  and  himself,  if  he  is  to  administer  his  office  wisely.  He  must  also  imitate 
God,  as  he  reveals  himself  in  nature  and  in  the  Holy  Scriptnres,  and  in  oar  own 
souls,  through  them  both.  Almighty  God,  to  whom  nothing  costs  any  thing,  is  a 
most  coonomical  and  patient  God.  The  law  of  economy  of  time,  in  accordance 
with  which  he  waits  patiently  for  fruit  to  ripen,  should  be  our  pattern.  It  is  uf 
importance,  not  what,  or  how  much,  children  or  men  know ;  but  how  they  know 
it**  *^  The  means  i»ed  for  instructing  children  can  not  be  simple  enough.  But 
they  must,  besides  efficiency,  possess  the  qualities  of  manifold  and  fruitful  applica- 
bility and  practicability." 

**  Learning  foreign  languages  should  be  a  help  to  the  understanding  of  the 
mother  tongue;  and, although  it  may  seem  to  be  a  mere  exercise  of  memory, 
they  should  bo  inaile  a  preparation  and  training  of  all  powers  of  the  mind  few 
higher,  more  important,  more  difficult,  and  even  religious  subjects." 

Such  and  other  observations  were  made  by  Hamann,  at  the  age  of  eight  and 
twenty,  upon  the  education  which  he  had  received.  He  remarks,  in  concluding 
them,  "  Complete  accomplishment,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  consists  in 
renooteness  fitun  nature*  How  unnatural  have  Cuhions  and  customs  made  us,  and 
how  difficult  would  it  be  for  us  to  return  from  the  present  time  to  the  sim- 
plicity and  innocence  of  ancient  manners  t" 

Hamann  was  matriculated  at  Konigsberg,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  in 
1746.  He  very  soon,  however,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  connected 
the  occupations  of  the  teacher  with  those  of  the  student  In  1752, 
he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Baroness  B.,  in  Livonia,  twelve 
miles  from  Riga.    He  describes  the  family. 

Besides  a  boy  nine  years  old,  who  looked  very  shy,  awkward,  and  effeminate, 
there  were  a  younger  sister,  and  an  orphan  girl,  whom  the  baroness  was  bring- 
ing up.  My  beginning  in  my  new  calling  was  difficult  enough.  I  had  to  man- 
ago  myself,  my  pupils,  and  an  uncouth,  coarse,  and  ignorant  mother.  1  harnessed 
myself  to  the  plough  like  a  spirited  horse  ;  with  great  seal,  sincere  intentions,  lit- 
tle wisdom,  and  too  much  confidence  in  myself,  and  dependence  upon  human 
weaknesses,  in  consideration  of  the  good  which  I  was  doing  or  was  intending  to 
do.  We  are  naturally  inclined  to  overestimate  our  own  effi>rts,  to  expect  their 
effieienoy  as  an  unavoidable  matter  of  course,  and  to  estimate  the  duties  of  others, 
and  expect  the  performance  of  them,  by  the  standard  of  our  own  opinions  and  pref- 
erenoea.  Hie  husbandman  can  not,  fWmi  his  careful  husbandry  alone,  promise 
bilMalf  a  bondred  fold  return.  The  land,  the  weather,  the  character  of  the  seed, 
■OBM  ioian  insect,  all  of  which  are  things  beyund  the  scope  of  his  powers,  have 
ttcir  part  to  play ;  and,  above  all,  is  the  blessing  of  the  divine  oversight  and  gov- 
■mnent.  I  expected  that  my  labors  wouM  be  recognizi>d  by  men  ;  admired  by 
tben  I  and  even  that  they  would  redound  to  their  shame.    Such  are  impure  de- 

rtmlnds  us  of  the  uallmlted  mcmoriziDg  of  the  achools  of  Jscotot  and  Rathardt 
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they  pcrrert  oar  efibrts,  and  bring  diegrace  npoQ  them.  I  wrote  two  let- 
ten  to  the  baronew,  upon  the  education  of  her  son ;  which  were  intended  to 
awaken  her  oonBoienoe. 

One  of  these  letters  referred  to  has  been  presenred.  Its  contents 
are  as  follows : — 

Ab  I  am  DO  longer  able  to  say  any  thing  which  makes  an  impression  apon  the 
baron,  i  feel  my  resoarces  exhausted,  and  am  in  despair  of  doing  him  any  good. 
I  lind  myself,  in  teaching  him  Latin,  nnder  the  daily  necessity  ^  repeating  over 
again  what  I  said  on  the  first  day  of  my  instruction.    I  see  before  me  a  human 
body,  which  has  eyes  and  ears,  without  using  them ;  of  whose  mind  we  may  well 
despair,  since  it  is  always  occupied  with  childish  and  silly  pursuits,  and  is  thus 
useless  for  the  slightest  serious  occupation.    I  shall  not  blame  your  grace,  if  yon 
shall  think  this  statement  calumnious  and  (Use.     It  has  cost  me  enough  to  tind 
out  its  truth  by  hourly  experience ;  and  there  have  been  occasions  when  I  have 
lamented  the  future  fate  of  the  baron,  much  more  than  my  own  presi*nt  lot.    I 
have  no  desire  that  time  and  sad  experience  shall  prove  the  truth  of  my  expecta- 
tions regarding  him.    I  can  pay  attention  neither  to  arithmetic,  in  which  the 
baron  is  so  little  advanced  that  I  have  had  to  teach  him  to  write  and  name  the 
numerals,  nor  to  French  and  other  subordinate  studies ;  for  the  greattT  the  num- 
ber of  things  which  I  undertake  with  him,  the  more  inattentive  does  he  become. 
One  who  can  not  read  a  language  which  is  pronounced  according  to  the  sounds 
of  its  letters,  is  in  no  situation  to  learn  another  which  is  pronounced  by  rules, 
like  the  French.    I  therefore  take  npon  myself  the  freedom  of  requesting  of  your 
grace  some  assistance  in  my  work.    It  will  be  necessary  to  apply  some  compulsion 
to  the  baron,  since  he  has  not  the  good  sense,  or  the  natural  inclination,  of  his 
own  i^^o  choice,  to  prefer  what  is  for  his  own  honor  and  happiness.    Conscientious 
parents  bear  in  mind  the  account  which  they  must  one  day  render  of  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  to  God  and  to  the  world.    These  young  creatures  have  hu- 
inan  souls  ;  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  change  them  into  dolls,  apes,  parrots,  or 
something  still  worse.     I  have  taken  occasion  to  set  before  your  grace  the  feel- 
ings and  views  of  a  reasonable  and  tender  mother,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  con- 
Tinced  of  the  profound  interest  which  you  feel  in  the  education  of  your  only  son. 
Yon  will  not  do  too  much  credit  to  your  tutor,  if  you  consider  him  a  man  who 
loves  his  duty  more  than  he  aeeks  to  please. 

^  My  letter  was  not  understood,"  continues  Hamann  in  his  narra- 
tive, ^  and  I  had  poured  oil  upon  the  fire.''  He  gives  a  fuller  account 
of  this  in  the  following  letter  to  his  father. 

'^On  the  14th  of  this  month,  on  Friday,  when  the  baroness  fasts, 
I  received,  after  dinner,  the  following  autograph  letter  from  her,  by 
the  footman,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  young  baron  had  come 
down,  as  pale  as  a  corpse.    I  had  eaten  below. 

Hkrr  Haman.n  ;• — As  you  have  shown  yourself  altogether  unfit  for  the  in- 
struction of  children  of  condition,  and  as  the  low  letter  does  not  please  me,  in 
which  you  describe  my  son  in  so  vulgar  and  disgraceful  a  manner,  perhaps  yoa 
could  not  judge  of  him  otherwise  than  by  your  own  pattern.  I  see  in  you  only 
a  statue  hung  round  with  a  great  many  books,  which  by  no  means  constitutes  a 
good  tutor ;  and,  as  you  have  written  to  me  that  you  have  sold  your  freedom  and 
peace  of  mind  for  a  number  of  years  at  Ux)  dear  a  mte,  I  will  neither  have  your 
supposed  skill  nor  your  time  paid  for  in  my  house  ;  I  need  yon  no  longer  about  my 
children ;  make  ready  to  journey  hence  on  Monday. 

"The  young  baron  had  been  sent  for  up  stairs,  just  as  I  received  my 
letter  of  dismission.     The  baroness  was  bathing ;  and  I  did  not  know 

*  This  note  It.  In  the  German,  extremelj  miMpelletl,  mispunctnated,  find  vulfrar  in  choics 
of  words.    These  cbarscteriitics  could  not  well  be  accuratelj  given  in  the  Englisl).— ( Trant.) 
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whj  the  young  baron  did  not  come  down.  I  therefore  sent  word  to 
him  to  come.  He  came  to  me,  crying,  and  made  excuses  for  himself; 
he  had  repeatedly  asked  the  baroness  to  permit  him  to  come  down, 
but  she  had  forbidden  him  to  see  me  again.  He  fell  upon  my  neck, 
crjing ,  and  his  affectionate  demeanor  affected  me.  I  made  the  best 
use  possible  of  my  quarter  of  an  hour  with  him ;  and  explained  to 
him  all  the  sincerity  and  tenderness  which  I  had  used  in  teaching 
him.  He  embraced  me  closely,  with  tears.  The  baroness  was  told 
that  her  son  was  with  me.  She  sent  for  him  immediately,  and  forbid 
him  anew  to  see  me.  He  crept  secretly  through  the  garden  to  the 
window,  knocked,  and  wished  me  good  night,  with  a  sorrow  which  was 
evidently  sincere.  On  Saturday  he  wrote  me  two  letters  from  his 
imprisonment,  one  of  which  I  answered.  On  Monday  I  was  about 
departing,  and  sent  my  servant  to  the  baroness  to  request  permission 
to  take  leave.  He  brought  me  back  word  that  she  desired  to  be  ex- 
cused, being  occupied  ;  and  that  she  wished  me  all  manner  of  good. 
I  gave  a  nod  to  the  baron,  who  was  standing  in  one  of  the  rooms 
above ;  ho  ran  up  to  me,  and  I  embraced  him.  After  I  had  taken 
my  seat  in  the  carriage,  he  came  to  me  again,  and  again  fell  upon 
my  neck." 

A  few  months  afterward,  Hamann  obtained  a  second  tutorship ;  in 
relation  to  which  he  says : — 

lo  1753,  in  the  most  boantiful  season  of  the  year,  I  went  into  Conrland,  to 
Greneral  W.,  whose  wife  was  bom  Countess  de  K.,  and  who  bad  two  sons.  In 
this  place  I  was  the  successor  of  two  tutors,  who  had  been  employed  together ; 
of  whom  one  was  a  windbag  and  vulgar,  and  tlie  other  a  shallow -minded  fellow. 
I  found  the  two  boys  to  be  of  a  very  difftfrent  character  from  that  of  my  baron. 
They  needed  much  more  discipline,  watching,  and  keenness,  and  much  more  was 
to  be  hoped  from  them ;  as  the  eldest  had  great  capacity,  although  I  was  never 
able  to  Uikc  as  much  pleasure  in  his  natural  tendencies,  as  in  those  of  my  first 
pupil.  God  granted  mo  many  &vors  in  this  household,  b<vth  from  parents  and 
children,  and,  indeed,  fh>m  all  in  the  family.  I  presumed  too  much,  also,  upon 
my  position,  and  made  too  great  requisitions  in  return  for  my  services.  I  bo- 
osmc  restless,  impatient,  and  ill-tempered,  to  an  extreme ;  and  had  much  difficul- 
ty in  staying  out  my  year,  at  the  end  of  which  I  went  back  to  Riga,  with  much 
melancholy,  ill-will,  anger,  and  some  disgrace. 

After  a  little  time,  he  undertook  the  same  appointment  again ;  but 
the  last  sickness  of  his  mother  called  him  back  to  KOnigsberg,  in 
1756.*  From  that  city  he  went  to  Berlin,  LUbeck,  Amsterdam,  and 
finally  to  London,  where  he  remained  from  April  18th,  1757,  to  June 
27th,  1758,  as  correspondent  of  a  mercantile  house  at  Riga.  Here, 
by  means  of  a  foolish  and  dissipated  course  of  life,  he  fell  into  a 
miserable  and  needy  condition,  both  physical  and  mental.     In  these 

*  His  corre»pondeDce  with  hia  two  pupils  and  their  aubaequent  tutor,  G.  E.  Lindner,  sr« 
of  educatlonsl  value.  Hsmsuo  hlmaelf  was,  howsTer,  afterward  nut  akogether  satiiifitd  with 
his  own  letters. 
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drcumstances  he  applied  himself  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and 
found  himself  wonderfully  attracted,  enlightened,  encouraged,  and 
even  oonverted,  by  it  How  profound  its  influence  was  upon  him  is 
shown  by  the  deep  feeling  of  the  ^Biblical  Observations  of  a  Chris- 
tian^  which  he  wrote  in  London  at  that  time.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, the  Holy  Scriptures  were,  to  him,  an  immovable  foundation, 
the  unconditional  highest  rule  of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  and  of  his 
whole  life.  *^  God,"  he  said,  "  has  made  me  a  man  fortified  by  the 
Bible."  Toward  the  end  of  his  stay  in  London,  he  wrote  the  *'  Bs- 
fiections  upon  the  Course  of  my  Life  ;"  a  confession,  written  in  bit- 
ter earnest,  and  concealing  nothing.* 

In  1758,  Hamann^s  brother  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  cathe- 
dral school  at  Riga.  Hamann  was  concerned,  and,  as  the  sequel 
showed,  with  good  reason,  about  his  "  indifference."  "  My  brother," 
he  wrote  to  his  father,  "  has  good  reason  to  recognize  his  inefficiency, 
like  Solomon ;  to  see  in  himself  a  child,  who  knows  neither  his  com- 
ing in  nor  his  going  out ;  and  to  ask  for  an  obedient  and  understand- 
ing heart,  that  he  may  be  able  to  feed  with  faithfulness,  and  govern 
with  industry,  the  flock  intrusted  to  him."  Subsequently,  he  repeat- 
edly encour^ed,  instructed,  warned,  and  reproved  his  brother.  When 
he  was  to  deliver  an  address  at  an  examination,  he  wrote  to  him  as 
follows :  **  When  it  becomes  your  duty  to  speak  at  Uie  examination, 
speak  so  that  the  children  can  understand  you ;  and  have  more  re- 
gard for  the  impression  which  you  can  make  upon  them,  than  for  the 
approval  of  learned  and  witty  dilettanti.  You  call  your  work  a  yoke. 
It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth." 

At  another  time  he  admonished  him  to  perform,  conscientiously, 
the  duties  of  his  office ;  and  adds :  "  You  are  determined  to  be  better 
than  other  people ;  and  will  not  use  the  summer  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  given  to  men, — to  behold  and  enjoy  God's  friendliness 
to  them.  What  folly  to  write  that  so  doing  would  be  to  be  more  in- 
quisitive tlian  God  meant ;  especially  when  you  are  capable  of  under- 
standing and  applying  that  pleasure  1  In  this  way,  every  thing  in 
you  remains  dead  and  unfruitful."  Hamann^s  admonitions  were, 
however,  little  regarded  by  his  brother. 

He  wrote  to  him  again :  "  You  will  not  make  use  of  what  men  put 
into  your  hand.     Your  scholars  will  always  imitate  you ;  they  will 

*Froin  this  work  much  of  the  above  account  is  taken.  It  reaemblea  Auguatine'a  **Om< 
/eaatofM,"  io  fradeand  in  character ;  and  is,  to  a  corresponding  degree,  fundamentallj  dif- 
ferent from  RouMeau*s  How  entirelj  it  waa  misunderstood  by  Hamann's  most  intimate 
fricoda,  \m  shown  bj  a  letter  from  Hamann  to  J.  G.  Lindner.  Eminent  later  writers,  who 
have  misjudged  Hamann,  should  consider  what  he  says  to  Lindner:  *' My 'C<mr«e^  my 
Uf% '  can  not  be  read  hastily  and  superficially.  Herr  D.  must  live  longer,  and  have  different 
tzperieocea, from  hit  preTious  ones,  before  he  can  understand  large  portious  of  it." 
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never  learn  correctlj,  if  you  do  not  teach  thera  correct] j.  You  are  as 
silent  with  me  about  your  school  matters  as  if  they  were  state  secrets. 
If  you  were  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  your  station,  would  not 
your  pleasure  in  it,  and  ideas  springing  from  it,  show  themselves  in  a 
hundred  diflferent  ways, — in  questions,  remarks,  observations  ?"  Fur- 
ther on,  he  says :  **  If  it  is  painful  to  you  to  pass  your  time  in  teaching,  go 
to  your  class  as  a  scholar,  and  look  upon  your  young  people  as  so 
many  actual  collaboratoren,  who  are  instructing  you ;  go  among  them 
with  a  multitude  of  questions,  and  you  will  feel  such  an  impatience 
of  curiosity  in  the  beginning  of  the  lesson,  and  will  carry  away  home 
with  you  such  a  multitude  of  scholar's  reflections,  as  if  you  were 
comparing  and  examining  the  teachings  of  a  whole  crowd  of  teach- 
ers at  once.  He  who  will  not  learn  from  the  children,  will  be  unin- 
telligent and  mistaken  in  their  conduct  to  thcm.*^ 

Hamann  had  recommended  to  his  brother  a  Greek  grammar,  by 
Wagner.  His  brother  answered  that  "  it  was  otherwise  very  good, 
but  somewhat  too  short,  and  a  mere  skeleton.^  To  this  Hamann  re- 
plies :  "A  skeleton  must  necessarily  be  dry  and  uncomely  to  the  eye, 
being  deprived  of  blood,  sinews,  and  muscles  ;  but  otherwise  it  would 
be  a  carcass.  The  spirit  of  the  teacher  must  clothe  and  inspire  these 
dry  bones.  Such  is  the  oflice,  in  instruction,  of  the  viva  vox  ;  which 
is  the  daughter  of  living  knowledge,  and  not  a  mere  vox  humana^  an 
organ-pipe.  Profound  views  are  not  easy.  They  must  be  worked 
for  and  created." 

All  Hamann's  admonitions  were,  however,  in  vain;  in  1760  his 
brother  gave  up  his  place  as  teacher  in  Riga,  and  *'  from  that  time  to 
1778  lived  at  Konigsberg,  in  empty  leisure  and  even  in  foolishness." 

From  1752  to  1787,  Hamann  lived  almost  entirely  at  Konigsberg. 
During  four  years,  1769-1763,  he  was  occupied  in  waiting  upon  his 
aged  and  sickly  father.  In  1767,  he  received  an  appointment  as  sec- 
retary and  translator  in  the  excise  department;  in  1777,  became  a 
warehouse  inspector;  and,  in  1787,  was  put  on  the  retired  list 

From  his  marriage  (a  marriage  of  conscience,)  he  had  four  chil- 
dren; one  son,  Johann  Michel,  bom  in  1769,  and  three  daughters. 
His  children  were  the  occasion  of  a  new  pedagogical  epoch  for  him. 
Clear-minded  and  conscientious,  and  deceived  by  no  foolish  parental 
partialities,  he  was  often  made  unhappy  by  reflecting  upon  the  pros- 
pects of  his  children.  "  What  a  wonderfully  poor  specimen  I  am  of 
a  father,"  he  writes  to  Herder,  "  can  not  be  imagined.  A  real  hen, 
that  has  hatched  ducks^  eggs."  In  1776,  he  writes  quite  discouraged 
about  himself.  "  My  three  children  have  cost  their  mother,  although 
she  is  a  pretty  tough  daughter  of  Adam,  and  myself,  much  real  sorrow. 
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Yesterdaj  mj  eldest  daughter  fell  down  the  whole  flight  of  stain. 
The  holj  angels  in  heaven  themselves  could  not  take  care  of  chil- 
dren ;  let  alone  educating  them.     God  be  praised,  she  was  not  in- 
jured.    With  my  Hans  Michel  every  thing  goes  crab  fashion ;  the 
boy  is  forgetting  his  good  intentions  and  his  good  manners.     This  is 
my  greatest  trouble ;  which  causes  me  anguish  and  gray  hairs ;  that 
I  myself  can  do  nothing  for  his  education,  and  can  devote  so  little 
means  to  it     I  had,  one  Sunday,  the  horrid  idea  of  packing  him  ofl^, 
neck  and  heels,  to  the  Pontifex  MaximuSy  at  Dessau.*    That  heat 
soon  cooled ;  but  the  worm  is  still  gnawiug  at  my  heart,  in  respect 
to  what  I  shall  do  with  the  boy.     I  have  little  enough  of  family  joys, 
though  they  are  the  only  heaven  upon  earth ;  but  family  sorrows  are, 
also,  a  real  hell ;  at  least  they  were  so  for  David  and  the  patriarchs. 
The  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man  are  the  only  schoolmasters 
for  such  things." 

Herder  encouraged  his  despairing  friend.  **  With  regard  to  the 
education  of  your  Hans  Michel,"  he  wrote,  "do  not  distress  your- 
self; nothing  will  be  gained  by  doing  so.  Have  yet  a  little  patience. 
I  have  just  come  back  from  seeing  the Fonti/ex  MaximuSf  in  Dessau; 
and  my  own  boy  is  growing  up.  But,  if  God  will,  he  shall  never  see 
him  nor  have  him.  His  whole  establishment  is  a  frightful  thing  to 
me ;  a  hot-house,  or  rather  a  pen  full  of  human  geese.  My  brother- 
in-law,  the  forester,  who  was  here  lately,  was  telling  me  of  a  new 
method  to  raise  oaks  in  ten  years,  as  large  as  now  grow  in  fifty  or  a 
hundred.  By  cutting  off  the  tap-root  of  the  young  trees,  it  is  said, 
the  whole  strength  comes  up  above  ground  in  stem  and  fruit  The  whole 
secret  of  Basedow^s  plans,  I  believe,  is  such  a  one ;  and,  since  I  know 
him  personally,  I  would  not  give  him  a  calf  to  instruct,  much  less  a 
man.  In  short,  my  dear  fellow,  let  your  passion  pass  off;  and  wait, 
as  a  husbandman  does,  for  the  good  fruits  of  the  earth."f 

But  Hamann^s  solicitude  for  his  children  did  not  leave  him.  In 
1782,  six  years  afterward,  he  wrote,  by  way  of  consolation,  to  Reich- 
ardt,  who  had  lost  a  son  : — 

**  What  abundance  of  care,  vexation,  and  solicitude,  do  you  escape  I 
The  greater  the  love  of  a  father,  the  more  mortal  are  his  cares,  and 
the  more  infernal  his  sorrows.  The  higher  the  endowments  of  our 
children,  the  greater  the  danger  of  their  going  astray  and  being 

*  Basedow,  who  wm,  io  1776,  at  the  culmination  of  hia  lame. 

t  This  ezeellent  Irtter  of  Herder's  la  worth  comparing  with  the  great  hopea  which  Kant 
and  Oberlln  cooeeWad  of  the  Philaothropinum.  Ilamann  hiroaeif  aaid  of  it, "  Baaedow'a 
Phiknthropinam  is  a  moat  remarkable  phenomenon.  Hie  lau/rhable  Programme  to  Coamo- 
poHtans  yesterday  csaard  me  moeh  interest  and  much  reflection.  A  reyolution  of  mind, 
•Dd  of  oar  auth,  or,  at  least,  of  the  smalleat  parte  of  it,  seema  to  be  in  fermentation." 
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rained,  in  a  world  which  lies  in  sin ;  snd  no  enemy  is  bo  dangerout 

as  our  own  tenderness,  which  is  blind  in  more  than  one  sense;  oar 
idle  vanity,  in  managing  them  as  if  they  were  creatures  of  our  own ; 
and  our  foolish  assiduity  to  impress  upon  them  I  know  not  what  ideal 
of  our  owu  likeness  and  name.*^* 

Hamann  saw  quite  clearly  where  the  faults  lay  in  his  education  of 
his  son.  His  own  peculiar  and  remarkable  gift  at  learning  languages 
and  at  reading  books,  led  him  astray  into  the  attempt  to  ^  impress 
upon  his  son  an  ideal  of  his  own  likeness  and  name.**  In  1780,  when 
the  boy  was  eleven  years  old,  he  read  Plato's  Phaedon  with  him ; 
two  years  afterward,  the  -^neid,  the  Iliad,  the  Pentateuch,  in  the 
original,  and  the  New  Testament,  for  the  sixth  time ;  in  his  four- 
teenth year,  the  boy  learned  English,  French,  and  Polish,  and  read 
Pindar. 

In  1783,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  his  friend,  Privy  Councilor  Lind- 
ner, in  Mittau,  Uamann  consented  to  take  charge  of  his  son,  eight- 
een years  old. 

"  His  capacity,  or  want  of  it,  for  languages,'*  he  wrote  to  his  fisi- 
ther,  **  I  have  not  examined,  nor  could  I.  After  some  trials  of  his 
candor  and  discretion,  his  assurance  was  sufficient,  that  he  had,  as 
yet,  made  no  serious  attack  upon  the  learned  languages."  Afterward 
he  says  that  young  Lindner  is  to  study  drawing  and  mathematics, 
along  with  his  own  son.  Ue  is  to  study,  with  Hamann,  Latin,  Greek, 
if  he  has  opportunity,  French,  English ;  and  four  other  languages, 
when  the  occasion  shall  serve.  After  this  a  retrogression  begins  to 
appear.  Hamann  writes  to  his  father,  "  We  have  this  week  been  es- 
pecially at  work  upon  Latin,  and  next  to  that  with  French ;  in  which 
departments,  the  otherwise  strict  routine  of  his  training  seems  to  have 
been  departed  from.  In  regard  to  style,  as  much  care  will  be  taken 
with  reference  to  the  fundamental  principles  and  the  genius  of  his 
mother  tongue,  as  with  any  of  the  other  languages.  I  am  not  in  a 
condition  to  meddle  with  chrestomathies  or  school  exercises ;  for  all 
that  I  know  about  them  is  contained  in  this  one  line,  *  Scribendi  rec- 
ti sapere  est  etprincipium  etfons,^ " 

An  uncle  took  the  young  man  to  a  masquerade,  and  he  found 
other  diversions.  Hamann  wrote  to  his  father  that  he  would  not 
take  away  his  son's  freedom,  for  that  with  his  own  children  he  used 
no  compulsion,  unless  necessary.  He  adds :  ^  Every  thing  depends 
upon  modifying  the  tendencies  of  their  characters,  by  imbuing  them 
with  fixed  principles ;  not  by  means  of  mere  exterior  formalities,'* 

*  Hamann  expreMes  himself  in  a  more  quiet  manner,  in  a  letter  to  Jacobi,  lu  1785.  Oa 
MTt:  **  If  my  children  will  onlyfrowup  and  pnwper,  I  will  wlUlDglygrow  oU  and  die; 
and  God  girea  me  a  full  ahare  of  pleaaora." 
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In  the  same  letter  he  says :  "Do  not  judge  of  your  bod's  progrees 
from  his  own  letters ;  and  if  you  have  occasion  to  hase  any  conclu- 
sion upon  them,  I  beg  you  to  communicate  it  candidly  to  me.  A 
good  builder  does  his  underground  work  before  the  slightest  evidence 
of  it  comes  up  into  sight.  The  more  he  hastens  to  make  a  show 
with  the  visible  part  of  his  edifice,  the  less  su£Bcient  is  the  founda- 
tion of  it." 

^^  I  know  no  other  mode  of  proceeding,"  he  continues,  "  than  that 
which  I  have  used  with  my  own  children,  whose  love  is  dearer  to  me 
than  my  paternal  authority,  and  whose  happiness  is  the  only  object 
which  their  parents  can  have  for  them." 

In  Hamanu's  subsequent  letters,  his  hopes  for  the  youth  grow  fainter 
and  faiutcr.  Latin  is  the  principal  pursuit,  but  he  will  not  decline  and 
conjugate  handsomely.  "  Balls,  concerts,  the  theater,  are  his  element. 
Can  it  be  expected  of  a  young  man  that  he  will  at  once  give  up  the 
subjects  of  his  thoughts  and  wishes,  and  busy  himself  with  their  di- 
rect opposites  ?"  The  uncle  already  mentioned  paid  his  expenses  to 
the  theater,  and  had  **  to  be  managed  with  discretion." 

A  younger  sister  of  young  Lindner  had  taken  upon  herself  to 
write  to  him  in  the  style  of  a  governess ;  a  proceeding  which  Ha- 
mann  sharply  reproved.  He  says :  **  To  keep  what  is  good  within, 
and  to  show  out  what  is  bad, — to  appear  worse  than  we  really  are, 
and  to  be  really  better  than  we  appear, — I  hold  to  be  a  duty  and  an 
art."  Lindner  had  expressed  some  feelings  in  regard  to  the  tone  of 
his  son's  letters.  "  These  symptoms  of  frivolity,"  answered  Ilamann, 
^  will  pass  off  of  themselves,  when  their  source  is  improved ;  and 
must  rather  be  encouraged  and  brought  out,  than  repressed." 

Thus  stood  the  educational  undertaking  until  Easter ;  but,  on  the 
Whitsun-Monday  following,  Hamann  wrote  to  Lindner:  ** Neither 
requests  nor  inducements  shall  induce  me  to  keep  your  son  longer 
than  this  summer."  "He  lacked," he  says, "the  Whitsuntide  gift  of 
the  mind,  spontaneous  effort"  In  another  letter,  he  says  of  the 
youth :  "  Desires  after  fashion,  plays,  diversions  of  society,  and  the 
like  occupations,  have  deprived  him  of  all  taste  for  thoroughness  or 
science.  On  one  hand  he  has  no  good  impulses  of  his  own ;  and,  on 
the  other,  he  has  a  precocious  power  of  obser\'ing  and  imitating  ordi- 
nary ways  and  methods  of  getting  along.  The  depth  of  quiet  water 
is  soon  sounded  ;  and  I  must  hasten  to  the  end  of  my  experiment." 

He  had  thoughtfully  and  foreseeingly  at  first  promised  the  father 
to  make  an  experiment  only.  Wliy  it  succeeded  so  ill,  the  previous 
paragraphs  have  shown.  But  if  it  be  asked  whether  Hamann  him- 
self was  not  in  part  to  blame,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  from  this 
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Tooog  man.  wbo  wai  deficient  both  in  natand  endowmentB  and  in 
good  wilL  as  from  his  own  son,  he  demanded  far  too  much. 
While  he  was  not  jet  able  to  decline  and  conjugate  in  Latin, 
Haroann  read  wiih  him  the  epistles  of  Horace,  and  would  have  in- 
Btructe^l  him  at  the  same  time  in  the  elements  of  French,  English, 
and  Greek !  We  have  already  observed  upon  the  causes  which  could 
lead  so  clear-minded  a  man  into  such  an  error.  Comenius  says,  that 
a  teacher  either  must  not  be  too  intellectual,  or  he  must  have  learned 
patience.  In  this,  he  was  thinking  of  Cicero*8  remark,  that  ""  In  pro- 
portion as  a  man  is  of  a  quick  and  clear  mind,  just  so*  much  the 
more  paf»ionate  and  laborious  will  his  teaching  be ;  for  any  one,  who 
sees  that  learned  slowly  which  he  himself  learned  quickly,  is  annoyed 
at  it^  But  Comenius  adds,  that  such  a  teacher  should  consider ;  that 
his  office  is,  not  to  transform  minds,  but  to  inform  them ;  that  nei- 
ther can  he  impart  to  the  scholar,  nor  can  the  latter  learn  by  him- 
self, what  has  not  been  vouchsafed  to  him  from  above.  These  sensible 
remarks  of  Cicero  and  Comenius  seem  entirely  applicable  to  Hamann.* 

We  have  thus  become  acquainted  with  this  distinguished  man  in 
the  most  various  pedagogical  relations ;  as  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
parents  and  teachers,  as  the  tutor  of  a  stranger's  children ;  and,  lastly, 
as  the  instructor  of  his  own  son,  and  of  a  ward.  His  letters  to  his 
brother  have  exhibited  his  views  of  the  vocation  and  duties  of  a  school- 
teacher. 

Records  remain,  also,  of  Hamann's  views  on  the  education  of  his 
daughter.  ^  In  this  single  respect,*^  (that  of  the  education  of  chil- 
dren,) he  wrote,  **  I  have  too  little  aid  from  my  honored  wife ;  being 
able  to  expect  from  her  nothing  more  than  good  will.**  Thus  the 
very  basis  of  a  girPs  education  was,  of  course,  wanting ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  need  not  wonder  that,  in  the  year  1784,  Hamann  placed  his 
eldest  daughter  at  a  boarding-school.  "  If  she  has  the  good  quali- 
ties which  her  instructress  attributes  to  her,"  he  wrote,  ^she  shall  not 
become  a  woman  of  society,  but  shall  fuI611  her  duties  as  a  sister  and 
daughter,  so  as  to  become  fit  for  a  good  wife  and  house-mother.  If 
she  has  talents  for  society  and  for  teaching,  her  parents  and  brothers 
and  sisters  have  the  best  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  them."  To  this 
same  oldest  daughter  he  wrote,  in  1787  :  "  Fe«r  God,  my  dear  child, 
and  do  not  forget  your  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters ;  just  as  I 
carry  you  all  in  my  feelings  and  in  my  heart  Do  not  read  from 
overcuriosity,  but  moderately.  In  the  best  gardens  there  are  net- 
tlea,  with  which  one  may  get  stung.     Accustom  yourself,  dear  child, 

"*  1  hftT6  worked  like  a  horve,"  Hamann  writee,  **  until  Eoeter,  to  accomplish  my  object 
latbf  Latin,"  (whh  yoaog  Llndoer ;)  and  he  procefde  to  give  an  excellent  deicription  of 
Oloiro*!  **  laboriooa'*  teachiog ;  which,  at  the  aame  time,  ehows  aifna  of  the  "  panionate." 
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to  read  often  in  good  books,  rather  tLan  in  those  of  harmful  amuse- 
ment'^ In  a  subsequent  letter  he  says :  **  I  am  rejoiced,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  soul,  at  your  eagerness  to  labor  in  educating  your  younger 
sister.  Be  helpful  also  to  your  good  old  mother,  and  make  her  life 
comfortable  by  taking  part  in  her  domestic  employments." 

He  seems,  therefore,  to  have  reached  the  end  which  he  sought  to 
attain,  by  means  of  the  boarding  institution. 

Besides  tlie  pedagogical  views  above  given,  which  were  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  Hamann's  relations  in  life,  there  occur  in  his  writings 
many  valuable  thoughts  upon  education  and  instruction ;  from  which 
we  here  add  a  few : — 

1.  God  is  mighty  in  the  weak.  But  those  are  not  wenk  who,  instead  of  seeing 
in  themselTes  shepherds  of  living  lambs,  think  themselves  Pygmalions,  great 
scolptors,  whose  loving  hearts,  if  the  gods  will,  can  breathe  the  breath  of  life  into 
their  own  work. 

2.  It  is  true,  I  deny  roandly  that  there  is  as  little  use  in  wrestling  and  battling 
aboat  in  the  world,  as  in  being  let  entirely  alone. 

3.  A  fond  of  misanthropy,  and  rigid  mental  habits,  can  not  sncceed  in  a  teacher, 
especially  a  pnblic  one.  An  enemy  to  men  and  a  friend  to  this  world,  both  are 
enemies  to  God 

4.  The  worth  of  a  human  soul,  whose  loss  or  harm  cnn  not  be  compensated  by 
f^inin^  the  whole  world, — how  little  is  the  worth  of  such  a  soul  understood  by 
the  delineatnr  of  Emile,  blind  as  the  son  of  the  prophets  {2<\  Kings,  vi :  15-17.) 
Every  school  is  a  mountain  of  God,  like  Dothan,  full  of  hones  and  chariots  of 
fire,  round  about  Elisha.  Let  us  also  open  our  eye's  and  see,  lest  we  despise  some 
of  these  little  ones,  sinoe  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  their  angels  in 
heaven  do  always  see  the  faoe  of  the  Father  in  heaven. 

5.  What  ignorance  is  that  of  the  worldly-wise,  who  dare  to  talk  about  eduea> 
tion,  without  the  very  beginning  uf  wisdom,  fear,  and  divine  unction ! 

To  a  teacher  of  worldly  wisdom,  who  was  about  writing  a  Natural 
Philosophy  for  children,  Hamann  wrote : — 

6.  Yon  are,  in  truth,  a  master  in  Israel,  if  you  count  it  a  little  thing  to  transform 
yourself  into  a  little  child,  in  spite  of  your  learning.  Or  have  you  more  expecta- 
tions from  children,  having  found  your  grown-up  hearers  unable  to  keep  up  with 
yon  in  endurance  and  celerity  of  thought  ?  For,  to  the  execution  of  your  scheme, 
a  great  knowledge  of  children  is  requisite ;  which  can  not  be  acquired  either  in 
polite  society  nor  in  academical  life. 

The  blinded  heathen  had  a  reverence  for  children,  and  certainly  a  baptized  phi- 
losopher ought  to  know  that  something  more  is  requisite  in  writing  for  children 
than  the  wit  even  of  a  Fontelle,  and  an  amorous  style  of  composition.  Wliat 
will  petrify  beautiful  minds,  and  inspire  mind  into  beautiful  marble,  is  high  trea- 
son U}  the  innocence  of  children. 

To  prepare  for  one's  self-praise  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,  to 
participate  in  such  a  desire  and  ambition,  is  no  vulgar  occupation ;  it  must  be 
commenced,  not  by  robbing  birds  of  many-colored  featliers,  but  with  the  volunta- 
ry putting  off  all  superiority  in  age  or  wisdom,  and  the  self-denial  of  all  vanity. 
A  philosophical  book  for  children  must  appear  as  simple,  foolish,  and  insipid,  as  a 
divine  book  for  men.  Examine  yourself,  whether  you  have  the  heart  to  be  the 
author  of  a  simple,  foolish,  insipid.  Natural  Philosophy.  If  you  have,  you  are  a 
philosopher  for  children. 

The  chief  law  of  methods  for  children  is  this ;  to  let  one's  self  down  to  their 
weakness ;  to  become  their  servant,  where  one  would  naturally  choose  to  be  their 
master;  to  follow  them,  where  one  would  naturally  lead  them;  to  learn  their 
language  and  their  mind,  where  one  would  naturally  constrain  them  to  imitate 
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jroDiig  tDAii,  «rbo  was  deficient  both  in  natural  endowments  snd  io 
good  will,  as  from  bU  own  bod,  be  demanded  far  too  miich. 
While  he  was  not  yet  able  to  decline  and  conjugate  in  Latin, 
Hamann  read  with  him  tbe  epistles  of  Horace,  and  would  have  in- 
structed him  at  the  same  time  in  the  elements  of  French,  English, 
and  Oreek !  We  have  already  observed  upon  the  causes  which  could 
lead  so  cle«r-minded  a  man  into  such  an  error.  Comeoius  says,  that 
a  teacher  either  must  not  be  too  intellectual,  or  he  must  have  teamed 
patience.  In  this,  he  was  thinking  of  Cicero's  remark,  that  "In  pro- 
portion as  a  man  is  of  a  quick  and  clear  mind,  just  so-  much  the 
more  passionate  and  laborious  will  his  teaching  be ;  for  anv  one,  wbo 
sees  that  learned  slowly  which  he  himself  learned  quickly,  is  annorcd 
at  it."  Dut  ComeniuB  adds,  that  such  a  teacher  should  consider ;  that 
his  office  is,  not  to  transform  minds,  but  to  inform  them ;  that  nei- 
ther caD  he  impart  to  the  scholar,  nor  can  the  latter  leant  by  him- 
self, what  has  not  been  vouchsafed  to  him  from  above.  These  sensible 
remarks  of  Cicero  and  Comenius  seem  entirely  applicable  to  Hamann.* 

Wo  have  thus  become  acquainted  with  this  distinguished  man  in 
the  most  various  pedagogical  relations ;  as  he  was  brought  up  by  Ills 
parents  and  teachers,  as  tiie  tutor  of  a  stranger's  children ;  and,  lastly, 
as  the  Instructor  of  his  own  son,  and  of  a  ward.  His  letters  to  his 
brother  have  exhibited  bis  views  of  the  vocation  and  duties  of  a  school- 
teacher. 

Records  remain,  also,  of  Hamann's  views  on  the  education  o 
daughter,     "In  this  single  respect,"  (that  of  the  cducatioa  j[ 
dren.)  ho  wrote,  "  I  have  too  little  aid   from  my  honored  wife.3 
able  to  expect  from  her  nothing  more  thn 
Tflry  bfisis  of  a  girl's  education  was,  of  course,  i 
ingly,  wo  need  not  wonder  that,  in  the  year  1 78 
flldest  daughter  at  a  board Jng-sciiool.     "  If 
ties  which  her  iostnictrcss  attributes  to  her,"  '. 
'become  a  woman  of  society,  but  shall  fulfill  h 
daughter,  so  as  to  become  fit  for  a  good  wifo^^ 
she  has  talents  for  society  and  for  (cachin 
and  sisters  have  the  beat  right  ti 
aame  oldest  daughter  he  wrote,  ii 
and  do  not  forget  your  parents  ■ 
carry  you  all  in  my  feelings  aaiU 
overcuriosity,  but  moderately, 
ties,  with  which  one  may  get  il 
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to  reftd  often  io  good  books,  ratber  than  in  Ui<He  of  banufdl  anitue- 
meot."  In  m  subaeqaent  letter  be  says :  **  I  am  rejoiced,  from  tba  bot- 
tom of  my  soul,  at  yoor  eagemeas  to  labor  in  educating  your  younger 
&ter.  Be  helpful  also  to  yonr  good  old  mother,  and  make  ber  life 
comfortable  by  taking  part  in  her  domeMic  employ raents." 

He  seems,  therefore,  to  bare  reached  the  end  which  he  songbt  to 
attain,  by  means  of  the  boarding  institalioa. 

Besides  the  pedagt^eal  views  above  given,  which  were  the  nalorsl 
outgrowth  of  Uamaon's  relatioof  io  life,  there  occur  in  bis  writing* 
nuoy  valuable  ihoughla  upon  educatioB  and  tnitruction  ;  from  which 
.   we  here  add  a  few  : — 

1.  God  ia  migbiv  in  the  wtak.  Bin  thrmemrt  k*  weak  who.  ioMcad  Ofttinff 
in  IhemtclTn  shepherd  of  livji^  Iambi,  think  tbeimclTf*  PrgmificioB.  grcal 
■cnlpton.  shuae  loviEg  luarti,  if  ihe  ^i  >S.  an  br^ube  the  biMth  of  liJe  inui 
their  o«n  irurk. 

S.  It  i*  troi:.  I  d«DV  roand!y  that  thtn  j  m  I  tl!e  oae  in  wmtling  and  battling 
•Inal  in  llie  world,  K  in  bcia^  let  entuvlT  MioLit. 

3.  A  fond  of  mauitlirD|H'.  and  htpd  dfduI  hsbiia.  can  aol  «Ke«cd  in  aleacW. 
especially  a  pnble  one.    An  ennnv  to  men  aod  a  frknd  to  tliia  «orl4,  both  ara 

A.  The  worth  of  a  kiunaii  an],  wboar  Ita  or  harm  can  or*  b»  oonprvMlcd  bv 
Itainini;  ibe  wbf-lc  wir.d, — h'»  1.:tle  '■»  thi^  ".^h  '/  rnch  a  >oal  tui'icrvbAil  by 
the  dclinratneof  Em'lr.  bTod  M  ih-:  MB  '/  the  pfiph^^  2d  Kitqp.  li ;  1:>-IT'> 
Enrr  kIh»1  ia  a  lEoantain  of  Gv],  Lk^  IMhan.  h'.i  >/  h/nra  and  charJiU  of 
fire,  rmnd  aboot  ELdia.  I^^  naalu  ofico  rior  ey.-i  »ui  •»».  Irtt  wr  dca^aeanoM 
of  Ih-M  Lnl«  ooa.  tiaee  of  ia?h  it  tht  tmdom  r^  b^avea.  and  lh«r  angela  in 
b*«v«i  do  alsan  tee  the  boe  of  the  Father  in  bearen. 

Sl  That  iftrvnooc  w  tl^«t  of  iht  nwlfjt'W^.  nhfi  <Ur  t»  talk  abiiK  (dota- 
*'     It  the  itjy  VjaaiEj  i/  wM.a.  fcar.  and  d;u»  nnrtwc  : 

r  of  worldly  wiadont,  wto  was  about  writing  a  Naturiil 
1,  Hanunn  wrote : — 

larxL  ifjv  euaal  It  a  LO^-i  iL.'n^  to  tncaf .^rai 

if  j«Br  larmar.     Or  biic  rr*  mvc  •<p>ela- 

p»wB-«1>  bfin  Gtaa^  to  kwf>  ap  wnh 

F<».  to  the  eny.-s'Jin  -J'  j-ior  kLcsc, 

whK^  caa  bm  b«  acquired  cithTi  in 

ihildm.  U>1  t<iTta.'£'T  a  1>1{A3^  1^1- 

T  i«  waV'i  Ic  wr;-n^f.»  cKfilnn 
»v*«d  MtIa  of  compv-LpoD.      m^t 

rf  '.!>#  iar«hi  of  ioMt  tai  RK-L'^ap. ;» 
ot^tiiu.  ■  Bi.'r3'^  oc^^jA^B:  :;  mae  be 

^^*m.  mA  tLt  '*r:^>i.^'''y'a':  m:t^ 
3«  avrnr  aa  ■=;•>.  Ijmk.  acus  Jai^,  m  a 
_-*'f,  «hA«  y.i  U-TT  t!>e  b>crt  V/  it  the 
^  u>;d   Pb^auf&T.     U  vta  ban.  to*  an  a 

.i~t  a  !*L«  .  Vi  >t  ■»*'•  fcjf  At**  M  tb»Or 
■ubi  BHcn.'.T  ebmae  w  be  tk«r 
■-•^j  >ad  thtn:  to  itara  tfceir 
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bis  own.  This  praotioa]  prinoiple,  it  w,  however,  powible  neitlier  to  mdentan^ 
nor  to  act  fully  np  to,  tmlev  one  bae  become  fully  absorbed  in  affiK!«ion  for  ebil- 
dren. 

7.  Without  the  law  of  complete  freedom,  man  would  be  fit  for  no  imitation, 
whioh  is  the  basis  of  all  education  and  receptivity ;  for,  of  all  animals,  man  is  the 
greatest  pan  torn  imist 

8.  IIow  much  mental  quickening  have  I  enjoyed  in  the  Swiss  mason^s  hot  of 
Leonard  and  Gertrudo !  IIow  slcilf  nlly,  in  this  affecting  drama,  is  the  proton  psem- 
dos  of  the  apostles,  of  the  new  philosophy,  jn  respect  to  legislation,  discovered ! 

In  the  hut  of  Leonard  and  Grertrude,  I  found  indications  of  a  stricter  philo- 
sophical nnd  political  system,  than  in  Raynal's  ten  volumes  of  East  and  West 
Indian  Tales. 

The  author  of  Leonard  and  Gertrude  adopted  his  style  entirely  to  the  tone  of 
national  feeling.  In  spite  of  this  fiiult,  as  admirers  of  parity  and  lucidity  of  style 
must  find  it,  it  undeniably  contains  passages  of  beauty,  strength,  and  power,  which 
oue  cun  not  become  tired  of  reading. 

9.  I  think  of  education  as  I  do  of  all  other  human  instrumentalities,  whose  suc- 
cess depends  wholly  upon  a  blessing  fh>m  above ;  I  prefer  a  moderate  use  of  it  to 
a  forced  and  excessive  one.* 

To  Keichardt,  whose  son  was  dead,  Hamann  wrote : — 

10.  The  giver  of  all  pleasure  is  also  the  Grod  of  all  consolation  ;  and  both  have 
their  source  on  high,  from  this  fatherly  and  motherly  heart  Man  knows  not,  but 
God  only,  the  best  way  and  the  best  time.  The  best  of  all  educational  institutions 
for  our  whole  race  is  this  dear  death ;  the  best  Philanthropinum  is  that  spiritual 
world,  full  of  innocent  and  perfect  souls,  that  high  institution  of  real  virtoosos, 
and  of  the  mothers  of  us  all. 

In  a  letter  to  Bucholtz,  who  had  also  lost  a  son,  he  wrote : — 

The  natural  disproportions  appearing  upon  the  census-lists  may  perhaps  have 
their  deepest  foundation  in  the  political  arithmetic  of  heaven  \  which  is  obliged  to 
recruit  itself  from  these  innocent  classes.f 

*^  Sufler  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,"  said  the 
founder  of  the  covenant  of  baptism,  the  living  God ;  therefore  they  all  live  with 
him.  The  dead  boy  lives,  not  only  in  the  feelings  and  hearts  of  those  who  have 
loved  him  and  seen  him,  but  his  life  on  high  will  act  like  a  magnet  on  us,  to  draw 
us  toward  the  place  and  condition  in  which  he  is ;  whither  he  has  gone  as  our  fore- 
runner, perhaps,  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  first-born  toward  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, as  a  protecting  spirit  and  good  angel,  better  than  can  be  done  by  flesh  and 
blood.  Which  of  us  knows  for  what  the  Father  of  Spirits  may  destine  his  **aiitiiiif- 
[a,  vagula^  blandula  ?''  And  are  not  his  dispensations  intended  to  cultivate  in 
ns  some  heavenly  characteristics ;  to  wean  us  from  earthly  pleasures,  which  are 
only  transient  food,  and  do  not  endure  until  a  better  life ;  and  to  aocustum  ns  to 
higher  enjoyments  ? 

Having  thus  collected  some  of  Hamann's  scattered  thoughts  upon 
education,  to  facilitate  a  judgment  upon  them  collectively,  I  return  to 
Lis  usually  uniform  life.  The  society  of  eminent  men,  whom  he  met 
ID  Konigsberg,  especially  Kant  and  Ilippel,  and  a  correspondence  with 
others, — Herder,  F.  H.  Jacobi,  Moser,  Klopstock,  &c^ — enlivened  and 
seasoned  his  simple  and  quiet  existence. 

*  Hamann'*  views  are  of  great  importauce,  upon  the  novelties  introduced  into  German  or* 
tliography,  by  Damm,  (1773,)  Klopstock,  and  Campe,  (1778.)  See  his  "  New  Apology  af  tka 
Letter  II,"  and  "  TVw  Miteo  added  to  the  lateot  Oerman  Literature.** 

t  or  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  he  sajs,  in  a  letter  to  Kraus,  ^  Whose  citizens  are  gathered 
more  from  the  joang,  than  from  philosophers,  noblemen,  the  powerful,  or  the  men  of  the 
world.  Bj  means  of  the  mortality  of  the  young,  it  seems,  also,  that  the  popolaUon  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  aorpasses  that  of  earthly  realms ;  and  with  good  reason." 
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A  variety  of  causes  brought  bim  into  troubled  and  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, until,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1784,  Franz  Bucholtz,  lord 
of  Welbergen,  in  Westphalia,  by  a  very  liberal  donation,  freed  him 
entirelyfrom  all  want,  and  especially  from  all  concern  for  the  future  of 
his  children. 

At  Bucholtz^s  invitation,  he  set  out,  June  21st,  1*787,  with  his  son, 
for  Westphalia,  tarried  for  a  season  with  F.  11.  Jacobi,  at  Peraplefort, 
and  then  at  Welbergen  and  Munster,  with  Bucholtz.  While  here  he 
received  benefits  from  Prince  Furstenberg  and  Princess  Gallitzin. 
His  letters,  during  the  last  months  of  this  year  and  the  first  of  next, 
repeatedly  allude  to  his  death.  **  lie  who  has  brought  me  so  far, 
with  so  many  signs  and  wonders,"  ho  writes,  Nov.  14th,  1787,  "will 
also  bring  me  home  to  my  real  country,  with  peace  and  joy,  Kyrie 
Eleison !  and  will  enable  mo  to  look  with  displeasure  upon  every 
heaven  and  elysium  on  the  earth.**  And  again,  on  tlie  24th :  "  The 
nearer  the  night  of  my  life  approaches,  the  brighter  becomes  the 
morning  star  in  my  heart ;  not  through  the  letter  of  nature,  but 
through  the  spirit  of  the  scriptures,  to  which  I  owe  thanks  more  than 
to  the  former." 

March  23d,  1788 :  ^  The  more  the  outer  man  decays,  the  more  the 
inner  grows.  The  older  and  more  helpless  I  become,  the  more  rest- 
ful, peaceful,  and  happy  I  am.  God  has  given  me  an  evening  of  rest, 
has  unyoked  me  from  the  labor  of  public  employment,  for  which  I 
am  as  little  fit  as  for  intercourse  with  the  world.  Although  it  gives 
me  a  foretaste  of  heaven  upon  earth,  yet  this  hidden  treasure  is  not  a 
reward  for  my  own  services  and  worth,  but  a  grace,  a  gift  from  a 
higher  hand,  which  I  am  bound  to  worship.  It  was  needful  for  me, 
to  purify  and  strengthen  me." 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1788,  he  softly  fell  asleep.  Ue  was  buried 
in  the  garden  of  the  Princess  Gallitzin.* 

'*  It  was  not  the  fullness  and  grace  of  his  learning,  not  power  of 
understanding,  not  the  wealth  of  his  wit,  which  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  the  most  valuable  characteristic  of  this  man,  or  his  most  desir- 
able qualities  for  the  present  day ;  but  his  straightforwardness,  open- 
ness, uprightness,  and  purity ;  his  freedom  from  vanity  and  pretense ; 
contented,  like  the  lily  of  the  valley,  unseen  to  give  out  the  fragrance 
of  his  wisdom,  and  living  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  elevated  senti- 
ment which  he  repeated  a  little  before  his  death :  "  It  is  the  truth 
which  makes  us  free,  and  not  the  imitation  of  it."t 

*Compmre  Jaeobi's  leUer  to  Lavater     F.  H    Jocobi'e  ^^Corretponiifntce,"  1,  482.    The 
PrinceM  Galiitxin  intended  to  have  en^raTed  on  his  tombstone  the  text,  1  Corinthians,  i :  23-25. 

*  This  ezcelleot  description  Is  by  the  editor  of  Ilamaon's  Works,  at  the  end  of  the  preface 
loPart  L 
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fTnoslatod  fur  Um  American  Joamal  oT  EdoeaUoa,  from  tb«  G«rman  of  Karl  voo  Raumer.) 


Friedrich  August  Wolf  was  born  in  1759,  at  Hainrode, 
a  ^nllage  not  far  from  Nordbauscn ;  where  his  father  was  school- 
master and  organist.  Before  the  boy  could  well  speak  or  walk,  his 
father  tried  to  teach  him  Latin  and  German.  At  two  years  old,  long 
before  he  could  read  or  write,  he  knew  many  Latin  words.  From  his 
mother,  he  inherited  a  pleasant  expression,  and  a  love  of  music. 

In  1765,  his  father  removed  to  Nordhausen.  His  son,  at  tlie  age 
of  six,  entered  the  third  class  of  the  gymnasium  there,  and,  in  his 
eleventh  year,  was  placed  in  the  first  Fabricius  was  rector  at  first, 
and  was  followed  by  llake,  a  very  able  man,  who  had  much  influence 
upon  Wolf,  but,  unfortunately,  died  after  a  rectorate  of  only  nine 
months,  in  1771.  Under  his  successor,  Alberti,  the  gymnasium 
declined.  Wolf,  at  fifteen,  detected  this  man^s  ignorance  in  a  lesson ; 
and,  at  a  public  examination,  showed  that  he  had  dictated  difficult 
questions  and  answers  to  the  scholars,  in  order  to  a  good  appearance 
before  the  spectators.  After  this,  Wolf  attended  the  gymnasium  but 
little,  but  studied  the  classics  by  himself  with  great  zeal;  being 
bountifully  furnished  with  books  by  two  preachers  and  a  physician 
in  Nordhausen,  and  especially  by  Collaborator  Leopold  in  Ilefeld. 
He  also  learned,  under  music-director  Frankenstein,  as  much  of  Eng- 
lish, French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  as  his  instructor  knew  himself. 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  his  father  placed  him  with  Schroeter,  the 
well-known  organist  at  Nordhausen.  Although  the  young  man  had 
studied  the  organ  and  clavier  with  eagerness,  he  had  no  wish  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  music.  For  this  reason,  Schroeter  tormented 
him  with  mathematical  demonstrations.  **  I  never  liked  these,**  be 
said,  *^  for  I  observed  that  the  better  mathematician  a  man  was,  so 
much  the  more  unfit  was  he  for  the  best  of  other  studies." 

In  1777,  he  entered  the  University  of  Gottingen,  where,  contrary 
to  all  usage,  he  matriculated  as  student  in  philology.  Heyne  re- 
marked as  much  to  him,  to  which  he  answered,  ** There  are,  at  most, 
four  or  six  good  professorships  of  philology  in  the  German  universi- 
ties ;  and  one  of  these  I  propose  to  obtain.'*  He  was  not  close  in 
attendance   on  the  lectures;  but  most  zealously  pursued  his  own 
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studies,  with  the  help  of  the  library.  He  did  not  even  enter  Ilejne's 
philological  seminary ;  but  read  lectures,  himself,  to  sixteen  hearers, 
on  Xeiiophon  and  Demosthenes. 

On  Heyne's  recommendation,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  ap- 
pointed, in  1779,  collaborater  in  the  Pjedagogium  at  Ilefeld ;  and, 
two  years  afterward,  was  unanimously  chosen  rector  at  Osterode, 
after  having  read  a  brilliant  probationary  dissertation  on  an  ode  of 
Horace,  and  two  chapters  of  Thucydides.* 

In  1779,  Fi-edric  II.  of  Prussia,  by  a  cabinet  order  to  his  minis- 
ter, Zedlitz,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics,  which  occasioned  the  publication  of  new  editions  of  them. 
Wolf  was  thus  induced  to  publish,  in  1782,  Plato's  ^^ Symposium  ;^ 
and  the  reputation  of  this  book  was  the  occasion  of  tlie  invitiitionf 
which  he  received  to  fill  Trapp^s  place,  at  Halle,  whither  he  went,  in 
1783. 

Wolf's  appointment  specifies  that  he  shall  '^  act  as  professor  of 
philosophy,  and  in  particular  of  pedagogy,  according  to  his  official 
duty;  shall  yearly  deliver  an  instructive  free  course  of  public  lectures 
upon  the  art  of  education;  in  regard  to  the  pedagogical  instruc- 
tion within  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  he  must  spend  as  much  time 
as  possible  in  the  practical  direction  of  it;  and,  to  this  end,  must 
often  instruct  in  the  boarding-schoo),  in  the  presence  of  the  seminary 
pupils ;  and  must  himself  have  the  oversight  of  the  boarding-school." 

Trapp  seems  to  have  received  nearly  the  same  instructions  from  the 
minister;  but  there  was  as  much  diflference  between  his  conceited 
operations  under  them  and  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  Wolf's,  that 
there  was  between  his  superficiality  and  the  thorough  learning  and 
genius  of  Wolf. 

Not,  however,  that  Wolf  found  affairs  to  his  mind  at  his  entrance 

-  -  -  -  ■      —  -  ^ 

*  While  at  Osterode  lie  married,  and  bad  one  son  and  three  danghters.  The  ion  died 
early,  and  he  was  divorced  in  1902. 

t  The  Pruwian  minister,  Ton  Zedlits,  was  an  enthusiastic  belierer  in  Basedow's  pedagogical 
views  and  undertakings.  Thin  fact  was  the  reason  of  his  inviting  Trapp,  the  teacher  at  the 
Phitanltiropinum  at  Dessau,  to  Halle :  and  of  his  establishing  there  a  professorship  of  peda- 
gogy, expressly  for  him.  The  new  professor  was  (at  the  same  time,)  placed  in  charge  of  an 
educational  institution,  in  which  boys  were  taught,  and  teachers  were  trained  also. 

Tirapp  was  a  thorough  follower  of  BakkIow.  as  his  ^^ Attempt  at  a  Syttem  of  Pedagogy  " 
shows.  This  book  contains  a  conceited,  shallow,  and  narrow  course  of  reamning  upon 
religion,  philosophy,  and  learning ;  an  exalraiion  of  what  is  vulgar,  and  a  vulgar  contempt  for 
what  Is  noble.  For  example,  **  the  learning  of  foreign  languages  is  one  of  the  greatest  evlle  which 
afflict  the  schools,  ^specially  in  Germany;  and  which  hinder  the  progress  of  men  to  perfection 
and  happinen."  "  It  is  inquired,  how  many  languages,  and  what,  should  the  teacher  learn  ) 
Would  to  God  that  he  was  expected  to  learn  none  but  his  own !  If  education  were  placed 
upon  th«  best  possible  ihoiing,  both  Latin  and  French  would  be  banislied  from  Germany." 

In  1783,  Trapp  resigned  his  appo.urmfiit,  to  take  charge  of  aa  cducalioual  institurion  at 
Hamburg ;  and  the  official  nuccessor  of  this  ignorant  opponent  of  clacaicai  studies,  was  the 
philoli^ist  of  his  afe,  F.  A.  Wulf. 
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upon  tbe  profesftorsbip  at  Halle.  The  reverse  was  tbe  case.  So  low 
a  spirit  prevailed  among  the  students,  that  they  desired  nothing  more 
than  to  be  trained  for  the  course  of  life  which  they  intended  to  pur- 
sue. They  usually  reduced  the  required  three  years  of  the  acadeinical 
course  to  two ;  so  that  they  had  time  only  for  the  most  indispensable 
collegiate  studies.*  Thus  it  occurred  that  Wolf  found  no  encourage- 
ment at  all  for  his  philological  lectures.  He  was  quite  discouraged 
from  lecturing  on  logic  and  metaphysics,  when  encouraging  letters 
reached  him  from  Biester  and  Zedlitz.  The  latter  said  tliat  Wolf 
must  "help  to  remove  the  one  reproach  under  which  Halle  had  labored ; 
that  no  philologists  had  been  trained  there."  And,  he  continued, 
^  The  public  will  soon  do  me  the  justice  to  confess  that  I,  also,  have 
done  what  I  could  to  this  end,  since  I  have  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose a  man  of  knowledge,  learning,  taste,  and  zeal ;  and,  as  far  as 
was  in  my  power,  have  rewarded  him.  This  confession  to  my  honor, 
I  am  certain  you  will  wring  from  the  public" 

A  liking  for  liberal  studies  gradually  grew  up  among  the  students. 
The  philological  seminary,  established  by  Wolf's  means,  in  1787, 
was  chiefly  instrumental  to  this  end.  Up  to  this  time,  teachers  had 
usually  been  chosen  from  among  the  theological  students.  Wolf  en- 
deavored, on  the  contrary,  to  build  up  a  class  of  teachers  distinct  from 
the  preachers ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  oppose  the  contempt  for 
classical  studies  which  had  been  promoted  by  the  philanthropists ;  in 
his  own  words,  *'  to  raise  up  again  the  steadily  failing  taste  for  thor- 
ough classical  learning."  The  seminarists  not  only  received  theoreti- 
cal training,  but  had  the  opportunity  for  practice  in  teaching.  The 
boarding-school  was,  throughout,  organized  like  that  at  Gottingcn. 

Wolf's  address  to  the  seminarists,  at  the  opening  of  his  philological 
seminary,  is  worthy  of  attention.  He  says  tliat  he  has  always  labored 
for  the  good  of  the  pupils,  without  any  ulterior  views.  **  If,'*  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  had  had  the  usual  collateral  views,  I  should  invariably  have 
directed  my  instructions  rather  to  the  ears  than  to  the  understanding. 
I  am,  however,  conscious  that  I  have  never  aimed  to  attract  a  multi- 
tude of  hearers,  but  only  to  dispense  thorough  knowledge ;  that  is,  to 
have  hearers,  though  few,  well-trained  and  desirous  of  learning. 
This  makes  my  pleasure  the  greater,  to  see  that  a  love  of  classical 
learning  is  actually  increasing  in  our  university.  Four  years  ago,  I 
should  have  been  much  perplexed  to  find  twelve  members  of  such  an 
institution  as  this ;  while  I  have  now  had  the  true  pleasure  of  being 

*  Life  of  Wolf,  by  KUrte.  1, 122.  Wolf  repeafrdly  de^ribea  students  of  this  kind.  For 
instance.  **  Such  are  fortunate  if  they  find  a  teacher  who  will  chew  every  thing  for  them ; " 
and.  iu  another  place,  **  Be  cunvinctd  that  no  one  ever  taught  usefully,  who  had  not  befora* 
band  learned  well  at  school." 
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able  to  select  the  present  large  number  of  industrious  members  from 
a  still  greater  one  of  candidates." 

Wolf  might  well  say  that  he  was  free  from  ^  the  usual  oollateral 
views.*'  A  man  who  would  give  up  the  rector's  salary  of  seven  hun- 
dred thalers,  at  Osterode,  and  decline  the  invitation  to  Gera,  where 
one  thousand  thaleis  was  promised  him,  and  would  accept,  instead, 
the  professorship  at  Halle,  with  its  income  of  three  hundred  thalers, 
must,  truly,  have  been  governed  by  some  nobler  motive  than  that 
of  gaining  money.  He  sought  honorable  success,  as  a  teacher;  and 
was  no  fool  with  tinkling  bells,  to  direct  his  instructions  rather  to  the 
ears  than  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  He  had  too  much  capacity, 
genius,  and  learning,  to  be  capable  of  such  arts ;  a  wealthy  man  does 
not  practice  counterfeiting. 

With  every  year,  his  success,  and  the  number  of  his  hearers,  in- 
creased. Among  these,  the  writer  of  this  account  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  one.  At  the  first  of  Wolffs  lectures,  which  he  attended 
in  1798,  the  room  was  crowded ;  and  the  same  was  the  case,  in  1803 
and  1804,  with  all  the  lectures  which  he  attended. 

If  Wol^  at  his  entrance  upon  his  professorship  at  Halle,  was  forced 
to  make  bitter  complaints  of  the  vulgar  mercenariness  of  the  stu- 
dents, which  looked  no  further  than  to  the  procurement  of  means  to 
earn  their  bread,  his  subsequent  view  of  his  numerous  audience,  of 
whom  but  a  small  part  were  philologistst,  was  sufficient  to  convince 
him  that  he  had  conquered  in  the  contest  with  this  ignoble  feeling, 
and  that  a  noble  aspiration  after  truly  universal  acquirements  was 
awakened  among  the  students.  How  well  he  understood  how  to 
stimulate  this  zeal,  those  who  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  his 
pupils  can  learn,  from  the  many  acadenucal  programmes  which  he 
has  collected  in  his  miscellaneous  works.  In  the  first,  he  starts  from 
Seneca's  proposition,  "He  who  is  every  where  is  nowhere/'  and  utters 
a  warning  against  studying,  superficially,  too  many  subjects,  without 
becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  any  of  them.  In  the  second, 
he  discusses  the  contrast  between  the  ancient  Greek  method  of  in- 
structing by  dialogue,  and  the  present  one  of  lecturing  from  the  chair. 
In  order  that  the  students  might,  to  some  extent,  enjoy  the  advant- 
ages of  the  ancient  method,  examinations  and  disputations  were 
established.  "  Do  not  be  afraid  of  these  names,"  he  adds ;  "  these 
exercises  will  be  of  great  service  to  you,  not  only  by  developing  your 
facility  in  language,  but  your  opinions.  In  a  third,  Wolf  graphically 
portrays  a  good  teacher.  Above  all  things,  he  must  teach  what  is 
true,  and  do  it  thoroughly.  There  must,  however,  be  a  second  quali- 
fication.   "You  will  perhaps,  my  fellow  laborers,"  he  continues,  "  think 
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rained,  in  a  world  which  lies  in  sin ;  8nd  no  enemy  in  so  dangeront 
as  our  own  tenderness,  which  is  blind  in  more  than  one  sense;  our 
idle  vanity,  in  managing  them  as  if  they  were  creatures  of  our  own ; 
and  our  foolish  assiduity  to  impress  upon  them  I  know  not  what  ideal 
of  our  own  likeness  and  name.^* 

Hamann  saw  quite  clearly  where  the  faults  lay  in  his  education  of 
his  son.  His  own  peculiar  and  remarkable  gift  at  learning  languages 
and  at  reading  books,  led  him  astray  into  the  attempt  to  ^  impress 
upon  his  son  an  ideal  of  his  own  likeness  and  name.**  In  1780,  when 
the  boy  was  eleven  years  old,  he  read  Plato's  Phaedon  with  him ; 
two  years  afterward,  the  ^neid,  the  Iliad,  the  Pentateuch,  in  the 
original,  and  the  New  Testament,  for  the  sixth  time ;  in  his  four- 
teenth year,  the  boy  learned  English,  French,  and  Polish,  and  read 
Pindar. 

In  1783,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  his  friend,  Privy  Councilor  Lind- 
ner, in  Mittau,  Hamann  consented  to  take  charge  of  his  son,  eight- 
een years  old. 

"  His  capacity,  or  want  of  it,  for  languages,"  he  wrote  to  his  fisi- 
ther,  **  I  have  not  examined,  nor  could  I.  After  some  trials  of  his 
candor  and  discretion,  his  assurance  was  sufficient,  that  he  had,  as 
yet,  made  no  serious  attack  upon  the  learned  languages."  Afterward 
he  says  that  young  Lindner  is  to  study  drawing  and  mathematics, 
along  with  his  own  son.  He  is  to  study,  with  Hamann,  Latin,  Greek, 
if  he  has  opportunity,  French,  English ;  and  four  other  languages, 
when  the  occasion  shall  serve.  After  this  a  retrogression  begins  to 
appear.  Hamann  writes  to  his  father,  "We  have  this  week  been  es- 
pecially at  work  upon  Latin,  and  next  to  that  with  French ;  in  which 
departments,  the  otherwise  strict  routine  of  his  training  seems  to  have 
been  departed  from.  In  regard  to  style,  as  much  care  will  be  taken 
with  reference  to  the  fundamental  principles  and  the  genius  of  his 
mother  tongue,  as  with  any  of  the  other  languages.  I  am  not  in  a 
condition  to  meddle  with  chrestomathies  or  school  exercises;  for  all 
that  I  know  about  them  is  contained  in  this  one  line,  '  Scribendi  rec- 
ti sapere  est  et  prlncipium  et/ons,^ " 

An  uncle  took  the  young  man  to  a  masquerade,  and  he  found 
other  diversions.  Hamann  wrote  to  his  father  that  he  would  not 
take  away  his  son's  freedom,  for  that  with  his  own  children  he  used 
no  compulsion,  unless  necessary.  He  adds:  "Everything  depends 
upon  modifying  the  tendencies  of  their  characters,  by  imbuing  them 
with  fixed  principles ;  not  by  means  of  mere  exterior  formalities." 

*  Hamann  expreMea  hima^If  in  a  more  quiet  manner,  In  a  letter  to  Jacubi,  lu  1786.  Ha 
MTt :  **  If  my  children  will  only  (row  up  and  proaper,  I  will  willingly  grow  uU  and  die ; 
and  God  girea  me  a  full  ahare  of  pleaaore." 
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In  the  same  letter  he  says :  "  Do  not  jodgpe  of  your  8on*8  progrees 
from  his  own  letters ;  and  if  yon  have  occasion  to  base  any  concln- 
fiion  upon  them,  I  beg  you  to  communicate  it  candidly  to  me.  A 
good  builder  does  his  underground  work  before  the  slightest  endence 
of  it  comes  up  into  sight.  The  more  he  hastens  to  make  a  show 
with  the  visible  part  of  his  edifice,  the  leas  sufficient  is  the  founda- 
tion of  it." 

^  I  know  no  other  mode  of  proceeding,^  he  continues,  "  tban  that 
which  I  have  used  with  my  own  children,  whose  love  is  dearer  to  me 
than  my  paternal  authority,  and  whose  happiness  is  the  only  object 
which  their  parents  can  have  for  them." 

In  Hamann^s  subsequent  letters,  his  hopes  for  the  youth  grow  fainter 
and  fainter.  Latin  is  the  principal  pursuit,  but  he  will  not  decline  and 
conjugate  handsomely.  ^  Balls,  concerts,  the  theater,  are  his  element. 
Can  it  be  expected  of  a  young  man  that  he  will  at  once  give  up  the 
subjects  of  his  thoughts  and  wishes,  and  busy  himself  with  their  di- 
rect opposites  ?"  The  uncle  already  mentioned  paid  his  expenses  to 
the  theater,  and  had  ^*  to  be  managed  with  discretion." 

A  younger  sister  of  young  Lindner  had  taken  upon  herself  to 
write  to  him  in  the  style  of  a  governess ;  a  proceeding  which  Ha- 
mann  sharply  reproved.  He  says :  ^  To  keep  what  is  good  within, 
and  to  show  out  what  is  bad, — to  appear  worse  than  we  really  are, 
and  to  be  really  better  than  we  appear, — I  hold  to  be  a  duty  and  an 
art."  Lindner  had  expressed  some  feelings  in  regard  to  the  tone  of 
his  son's  letters.  "  These  S3rmptoms  of  frivolity,"  answered  Ilamann, 
^  will  pass  off  of  themselves,  when  their  source  is  improved ;  and 
must  rather  be  encouraged  and  brought  out,  than  repressed." 

Thus  stood  the  educational  undertaking  until  Easter ;  but,  on  the 
Whitsun-Monday  following,  Hamann  wrote  to  Lindner:  '* Neither 
requests  nor  inducements  shall  induce  me  to  keep  your  son  longer 
than  this  summer."  "He  lacked," he  says, "the  Whitsuntide  gift  of 
the  mind,  spontaneous  effort"  In  another  letter,  he  says  of  the 
youth :  "  Desires  after  fashion,  plays,  diversions  of  society,  and  the 
like  occupations,  have  deprived  him  of  all  taste  for  thoroughness  or 
science.  On  one  hand  he  has  no  good  impulses  of  his  own ;  and,  on 
the  other,  he  has  a  precocious  power  of  obser\nng  and  imitating  ordi- 
nary ways  and  methods  of  getting  along.  The  depth  of  quiet  water 
is  soon  sounded ;  and  I  must  hasten  to  the  end  of  my  experiment." 

He  had  thoughtfully  and  foreseeingly  at  first  promised  the  fiither 
to  make  an  experiment  only.  Why  it  succeeded  so  ill,  the  previous 
paragraphs  liave  shown.  But  if  it  be  asked  whether  Hamann  him- 
self was  not  in  part  to  blame,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  from  this 
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young  maD,  who  was  de6cient  both  in  natural  endowmenta  and  in 
good  will,  as  from  his  own  son,  he  demanded  &r  too  mneh. 
While  he  was  not  yet  able  to  decline  and  conjagate  in  Latin, 
Hamann  read  with  him  the  epistles  of  Horace,  and  would  have  in- 
structed  him  at  the  same  time  in  the  elements  of  French,  English^ 
and  Greek !  We  have  already  observed  upon  the  causes  which  oould 
lead  so  clear-minded  a  man  into  such  an  error.  Comenius  says,  thai 
a  teacher  either  must  not  be  too  intellectual,  or  he  must  have  learned 
patience.  In  this,  he  was  thinking  of  Gicero^s  remark,  that  **  In  pro- 
portion as  a  man  is  of  a  quick  and  clear  mind,  just  so*  much  the 
more  passionate  and  laborious  will  his  teaching  be ;  for  any  one,  who 
sees  that  learned  slowly  which  he  himself  learned  quickly,  is  annoyed 
at  it^  But  Comenius  adds,  that  such  a  teacher  should  consider ;  that 
his  office  is,  not  to  transform  minds,  but  to  inform  them ;  that  nei- 
ther can  he  impart  to  the  scholar,  nor  can  the  latter  *leam  by  him- 
self, what  has  not  been  vouchsafed  to  him  from  above.  These  sensible 
remarks  of  Cicero  and  Comenius  seem  entirely  applicable  to  Hamann.* 

We  have  thus  become  acquainted  with  this  distinguished  man  in 
the  most  various  pedagogical  relations ;  as  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
parents  and  teachers,  as  the  tutor  of  a  stranger's  children ;  and,  lastly, 
as  the  instructor  of  his  own  son,  and  of  a  ward.  His  letters  to  his 
brother  have  exhibited  bis  views  of  the  vocation  and  duties  of  a  school- 
teacher. 

Records  remain,  also,  of  Hamann's  views  on  the  education  of  his 
daughter.  **  In  this  single  respect,**  (that  of  the  education  of  chil- 
dren,) he  wrote,  *'  I  have  too  little  aid  from  my  honored  wife  ;  being 
able  to  expect  from  her  nothing  more  than  good  will.**  Thus  the 
very  basis  of  a  girPs  education  was,  of  course,  wanting ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  need  not  wonder  that,  in  the  year  1784,  Hamann  placed  his 
eldest  daughter  at  a  boarding-school.  '*  If  she  has  the  good  quali- 
ties which  her  instructress  attributes  to  her,**  he  wrote,  ''she  shall  not 
become  a  woman  of  society,  but  shall  ful611  her  duties  as  a  sister  and 
daughter,  so  as  to  become  fit  for  a  good  wife  and  house-mother.  If 
she  has  talents  for  society  and  for  teaching,  her  parents  and  brothers 
and  sisters  have  the  best  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  them.'*  To  this 
same  oldest  daughter  he  wrote, in  1787  :  ''Fear  God,  my  dear  child, 
and  do  not  forget  your  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters ;  just  as  I 
carry  you  all  in  my  feelings  and  in  my  heart  Do  not  read  from 
overcuriosity,  but  moderately.  In  the  best  gardens  there  are  net- 
tles, with  which  one  may  get  stung.     Accustom  yourself  dear  child, 

" "  1  have  worked  like  a  hone,"  Hamann  writea,  "  UDtil  Eaater,  to  aceompliab  my  objceC 
In  the  Latin,"  (with  joang  Lindner ;)  and  he  procerda  to  give  an  excellent  deacriptioa  of 
Cicero's  **  laborious"  teaching ;  which,  at  the  same  time,  shows  signs  of  the  **  passionals." 
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to  read  oflen  in  good  books,  rather  than  in  those  of  harmful  amuse- 
ment.'^ In  a  subsequent  letter  he  says :  **  I  am  rejoiced,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  soul,  at  your  eagerness  to  labor  in  educating  your  younger 
sister.  Be  helpful  also  to  your  good  old  mother,  and  make  her  life 
comfortable  by  taking  part  in  her  domestic  employments.'' 

He  seems,  therefore,  to  have  reached  the  end  which  he  sought  to 
attain,  by  means  of  the  boarding  institution. 

Besides  the  pedagogical  views  above  given,  which  were  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  Hamann's  relations  in  life,  there  occur  in  his  writings 
many  valuable  thoughts  upon  education  and  instruction ;  from  which 
we  here  add  a  few : — 

1.  God  is  mighty  in  the  weak.  But  thote  are  not  weak  who,  instead  of  seeing 
in  themaelve*  shepherds  of  living  kmbs,  think  themselves  P^'gmalions,  great 
sculptors,  whose  loving  hearts,  if  the  gods  will,  can  breathe  the  breath  of  life  into 
their  own  work. 

2.  It  is  true,  I  deny  roundly  that  there  is  as  little  use  in  wrestling  and  battling 
about  in  the  world,  as  in  being  let  entirely  alone. 

3.  A  fund  of  misanthropy,  and  rigid  mental  habits,  can  not  succeed  in  a  teacher, 
especially  a  public  one.  An  enemy  to  men  and  a  friend  to  this  world,  both  are 
enemies  to  God 

4.  The  worth  of  a  human  soul,  whose  loss  or  harm  can  not  be  compensated  by 
gaining  the  whole  world, — how  little  is  the  worth  of  such  a  soul  understood  by 
the  delineator  of  Emile,  blind  as  the  son  of  the  prophets  (2d  Kings,  vi :  15-17.) 
Every  school  is  a  mountain  of  God,  like  Dothan,  full  of  homes  and  chariots  of 
fire,  round  about  Elisha.  Let  us  also  open  our  eyes  and  see,  lest  we  despise  some 
of  these  little  ones,  since  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  their  angels  in 
heaven  do  always  see  the  face  of  the  Father  in  heaven. 

5.  What  ignorance  is  that  of  the  worldly-wise,  who  dare  to  talk  about  educa- 
tion, without  the  very  beginning  of  wisdom,  fear,  and  divine  unction ! 

To  a  teacher  of  worldly  wisdom,  who  w^as  about  writing  a  Natural 
Philosophy  for  children,  Hamann  wrote : — 

6.  Tou  are,  in  truth,  a  master  in  Israel,  if  you  count  it  a  little  thing  to  transform 
yourself  into  a  little  child,  in  spite  of  your  learning.  Or  have  you  more  expecta- 
tions from  children,  having  found  your  grown-up  hearers  unable  to  keep  up  with 
}-ou  in  endurance  and  celerity  of  thought  ?  For,  to  the  execution  of  your  scheme, 
a  great  knowledge  of  children  is  requisite ;  which  can  not  be  acquired  either  in 
polite  society  nor  in  academical  life. 

The  blinded  heathen  had  a  reverence  for  children,  and  certainly  a  baptizeil  phi- 
losopher ought  to  know  that  something  more  is  requisite  in  writing  for  children 
than  the  wit  even  of  a  Fontelle,  and  an  amorous  style  of  composition.  What 
will  petrify  beautiful  minds,  and  inspire  mind  into  beautiful  marble,  is  high  trea- 
son t4)  the  innocence  of  children. 

To  prepare  for  one's  self-praise  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,  to 
participate  in  such  a  dc«ire  and  ambition,  is  no  vulgar  occupation ;  it  must  be 
commenced,  not  by  robbing  birds  of  many-colored  feaOicrs,  but  with  the  volunta- 
ry putting  off  all  superiority  in  age  or  wisdom,  and  the  self-denial  of  all  vanity. 
A  philosophical  book  for  children  must  appear  ob  simple,  foolish,  and  insipid,  as  a 
divine  bo€>k  for  men.  Examine  yourself,  whether  you  have  the  heart  to  be  the 
author  of  a  simple,  foolish,  insipid.  Natural  PhUosophy.  K  you  have,  you  are  a 
philiwopher  for  children. 

The  chief  law  of  methods  for  children  is  this ;  to  let  one's  self  down  to  their 
weakness ;  to  become  their  servant,  where  one  would  naturally  choose  to  be  their 
master;  to  follow  them,  where  one  would  naturally  lead  them;  to  learn  their 
language  and  their  mind,  where  one  would  nutun&ly  constrain  them  to  imitate 
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bis  own.  Thb  practical  principle,  it  is,  however,  poasible  Detther  to  ondenteDd 
nor  to  act  fully  np  to,  unleas  one  bat  become  folly  abeorbed  in  affiiction  for  chil- 
dren. 

7.  Without  the  law  of  complete  freedom,  man  would  be  fit  for  no  iroitatioo, 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  education  and  receptivity ;  for,  of  all  animals,  man  is  the 
greatest  pantomimist 

8.  How  much  mental  qnickening  hare  T  enjoyed  in  the  Swiss  mason*s  hot  of 
Leonard  and  Gertrude !  How  skilfully,  in  this  affecting  drama,  is  the  proton  poeu- 
doa  of  the  apostles,  of  the  new  philosophy,  jn  respect  to  legislation,  discovervd ! 

In  the  hut  of  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  I  found  indications  of  a  stricter  philo- 
sophical and  political  system,  than  in  Raynal-s  ten  volumes  of  East  and  West 
Indian  Tales. 

Tlie  author  of  Leonard  and  Gertrode  adapted  his  style  entirely  to  the  tone  of 
national  feeling.  In  spite  of  this  foolt,  as  admirers  of  pority  and  locidity  of  style 
must  find  it,  it  ondeniabiy  contains  passages  of  beaoty,  strength,  and  power,  which 
cue  can  not  become  tired  of  reading. 

9.  I  think  of  edoeation  as  I  do  of  all  other  homan  instmmentalities,  whose  soc- 
cess  depends  wholly  opon  a  blessing  fh>m  above ;  I  prefer  a  moderate  ose  of  it  to 
a  forced  and  excessive  one.* 

To  Reicbardt,  whose  son  was  dead,  HamaDD  wrote : — 

10.  The  giver  of  all  pleasure  is  also  the  God  of  all  consolation  ;  and  both  have 
their  source  on  high,  from  this  fatherly  and  motherly  heart.  Man  knows  not,  but 
God  only,  the  best  way  and  the  best  time.  The  best  of  all  educational  institutions 
for  our  whole  race  is  this  dear  death  ;  the  best  Philanihropinum  is  that  spiritoal 
world,  full  of  innocent  and  perfect  sools,  that  high  institution  of  real  virtoosus, 
and  of  tlie  mothers  of  os  all. 

In  a  letter  to  Bucholtz,  who  bad  also  lost  a  son,  be  wrote : — 

The  natural  disproportions  appearing  upon  the  census-lists  may  perhaps  have 
their  deepest  foundation  in  the  political  arithmetic  of  heaven ;  which  is  obliged  to 
recruit  itself  from  these  innocent  classes.t 

^'  Sufier  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,"  said  the 
founder  of  the  covenant  of  baptism,  the  living  God ;  therefore  they  all  live  with 
him.  The  dead  boy  lives,  not  only  in  the  feelings  and  hearts  of  those  who  have 
loved  him  and  seen  him,  but  his  life  on  high  will  act  like  a  magnet  on  os,  to  draw 
us  toward  the  place  and  condition  in  which  he  is ;  whither  he  has  gone  as  oor  fore- 
runner, perhaps,  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  first-born  toward  his  brothers  and  sis- 
Uirs,  as  a  protecting  spirit  and  good  angel,  better  than  can  be  done  by  flesh  and 
blood.  Which  of  us  knows  ii>r  what  the  Father  of  Spirits  may  destine  his  ^^animu- 
la,  vagula^  blandula  ?"  And  are  not  his  dispensations  intended  to  cultivate  in 
OS  some  heavenly  characteristics ;  to  wean  us  from  earthly  pleasures,  which  are 
only  transient  food,  and  do  not  endure  until  a  better  life ;  and  to  accustom  os  to 
higher  enjoyments  f 

Having  thus  collected  some  of  Hamann*s  scattered  thoughts  upon 

education,  to  facilitate  a  judgment  upon  them  collectively,  I  return  to 

his  usually  uniform  life.     The  society  of  eminent  men,  whom  he  met 

in  Konigsberg,  especially  Kant  and  Hippel,  and  a  correspondence  with 

others, — Herder,  F.  H.  Jacobi,  Moser,  Klopstock,  <kc.,— enlivened  and 

seasoned  his  simple  and  quiet  existence. 

*  Ilamann'c  views  are  of  great  importance,  upon  the  novekies  introduced  into  German  or- 
tliographj,  bj  Damm,  (1773,)  Klopstock,  and  Campe,  (1778.)  See  his  "  New  Apology  ^  the 
Letter  11,"  and  "  7\co  Mitet  added  to  the  latett  Oerman  Literature." 

t  or  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  he  sajs,  in  a  letter  to  Kraua,  **  Whose  citizens  are  gathered 
more  from  the  joung,  than  from  philosophers,  noblemen,  the  powerful,  or  the  men  of  the 
world.  Dy  means  of  the  mortalitj  of  the  joong,  it  seems,  also,  that  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  surpasses  that  of  earthly  realms ;  and  with  good  reason.'* 
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A  variety  of  causes  brought  him  into  troubled  and  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, until,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1784,  Franz  Bucholtz,  lord 
of  Welbergen,  in  Westphalia,  by  a  very  liberal  donation,  freed  him 
entirelyfrom  all  want,  and  especially  from  all  concern  for  the  future  of 
his  children. 

At  Bucholtz's  invitation,  he  set  out,  June  2l8t,  1787,  with  his  son, 
for  Westphalia,  tarried  for  a  season  with  F.  H.  Jacobi,  at  Pemplefort, 
and  then  at  Welbergen  and  Munster,  with  Bucholtz.  While  here  he 
received  benefits  from  Prince  Furstenberg  and  Princess  Gallitzin. 
His  letters,  during  the  last  months  of  this  year  and  the  first  of  next, 
/  repeatedly  allude  to  his  death.  *'  lie  who  has  brought  me  so  far, 
with  so  many  signs  and  wonders,"  he  writes,  Nov.  14th,  1787,  "will 
also  bring  me  home  to  my  real  country,  with  peace  and  joy,  Kyrie 
Elcison !  and  will  enable  me  to  look  with  displeasure  upon  every 
heaven  and  elysium  on  the  earth."  And  again,  on  the  24th :  **  The 
nearer  the  night  of  my  life  approaches,  the  brighter  becomes  the 
morning  star  in  my  heart ;  not  through  the  letter  of  nature,  but 
through  the  spirit  of  the  scriptures,  to  which  I  owe  thanks  more  than 
to  the  former." 

March  23d,  1788 :  "  The  more  the  outer  man  decays,  the  more  the 
inner  grows.  Tlie  older  and  more  helpless  I  become,  the  more  rest- 
ful, peaceful,  and  happy  I  am.  God  has  given  me  an  evening  of  rest, 
has  unyoked  me  from  the  labor  of  public  employment,  for  which  I 
am  as  little  fit  as  for  intercourse  with  the  world.  Although  it  gives 
me  a  foretaste  of  heaven  upon  earth,  yet  this  hidden  treasure  is  not  a 
reward  for  my  own  services  and  worth,  but  a  grace,  a  gift  from  a 
higher  hand,  which  I  am  bound  to  worship.  It  was  needful  for  me, 
to  purify  and  strengthen  me." 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1788,  he  softly  fell  asleep.  lie  was  buried 
in  the  garden  of  the  Princess  Gallitzin.* 

^  It  was  not  the  fullness  and  grace  of  his  learning,  not  power  of 
understanding,  not  the  wealth  of  his  wit,  which  seems  to  mo  to  have 
been  the  most  valuable  characteristic  of  this  man,  or  his  most  desir- 
able qualities  for  the  present  day ;  but  his  straightforwardness,  open- 
ness, uprightness,  and  purity ;  his  freedom  from  vanity  and  pretense ; 
contented,  like  the  lily  of  the  valley,  unseen  to  give  out  the  fragrance 
of  his  wisdom,  and  living  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  elevated  senti- 
ment which  he  repeated  a  little  before  his  death :  '*  It  is  the  truth 
which  makes  us  free,  and  not  the  imitation  of  it'^f 

*  Compare  Jftcobi's  letter  to  Lavater     F.  H    Jocobi'a  ^Corrttpond^ce,"  1,  482.    The 
Prince«a  GaUitsin  intended  to  have  engraved  on  his  tombstone  the  text,  I  Corinthians,  i :  23-25. 

f  This  excellent  deacriplion  \m  by  tbe  editor  of  Ilamnnn'a  Works,  at  the  end  of  the  preface 
10  Part  L 


XY.    FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  WOLF. 

[TrtDilated  fur  Um  American  Joarnal  of  Edaottion,  from  the  G«rman  of  Karl  too  Banner.] 


Friedrich  August  Wolf  was  born  in  1759,  at  Hainrode, 
a  village  not  far  from  Nordbausen;  where  bis  fatber  was  scbool- 
master  and  organist.  Before  tbe  boy  could  well  speak  or  walk,  his 
fatber  tried  to  teacb  him  Latin  and  German.  At  two  years  old,  long 
before  be  could  read  or  write,  be  knew  many  Latin  words.  From  bis 
mother,  be  inherited  a  pleasant  expression,  and  a  love  of  music. 

In  1765,  bis  fatber  removed  to  Nordbausen.  His  son,  at  the  age 
of  six,  entered  tbe  third  class  of  the  gymnasium  there,  and,  in  bis 
eleventh  year,  was  placed  in  tbe  first.  Fabricius  was  rector  at  first, 
and  was  followed  by  Uake,  a  very  able  man,  who  bad  much  influence 
upon  Wolf,  but,  unfortunately,  died  after  a  rectorate  of  only  nine 
months,  in  1771.  Under  his  successor,  Alberti,  tbe  gymnasium 
declined.  Wolf,  at  fifteen,  detected  this  man^s  ignorance  in  a  lesson ; 
and,  at  a  public  examination,  showed  that  he  bad  dictated  difficult 
questions  and  answers  to  the  scholars,  in  order  to  a  good  appearance 
before  the  spectators.  After  this.  Wolf  attended  tbe  gymnasium  but 
little,  but  studied  tbe  classics  by  himself  with  great  zeal;  being 
bountifully  furnished  with  books  by  two  preachers  and  a  physician 
in  Nordbausen,  and  especially  by  Collaborator  Leopold  in  Ilefeld. 
He  also  learned,  under  music- director  Frankenstein,  as  much  of  Eng- 
lish, French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  as  bis  instructor  knew  himself. 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  bis  father  placed  him  with  Schroeter,  the 
well-known  organist  at  Nordbausen.  Although  tbe  young  man  had 
studied  the  organ  and  clavier  with  eagerness,  he  bad  no  wish  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  music.  For  this  reason,  Schroeter  tormented 
him  with  mathematical  demonstrations.  ^  I  never  liked  these,**  be 
said,  *^  for  I  observed  that  tbe  better  mathematician  a  man  was,  so 
much  tbe  more  unfit  was  he  for  tbe  best  of  other  studies.*' 

In  1777,  be  entered  tbe  University  of  Gottingen,  where,  contrary 
to  all  usage,  be  matriculated  as  student  in  philology.  Heyne  re- 
marked as  much  to  biro,  to  which  he  answered,  ** There  are,  at  most, 
four  or  six  good  professorships  of  philology  in  tbe  German  universi- 
ties ;  and  one  of  these  I  propose  to  obtain.'*  He  was  not  close  in 
attendance   on  tbe  lectures ;  but  most  zealously  pursued  bis  own 
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studies,  with  the  help  of  the  library.  He  did  not  even  entor  Ilcjne's 
philological  seminary ;  but  read  lectures,  himself,  to  sixteen  hearers, 
on  Xenophon  and  Demosthenes. 

On  Heyne's  recommendation,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  ap- 
pointed, in  1779,  collaborater  in  the  Pgedagogiura  at  Ilefeld;  and, 
two  years  afterward,  was  unanimously  chosen  rector  at  Ostcrode, 
after  having  read  a  brilliant  probationary  dissertation  on  an  ode  of 
Horace,  and  two  chapters  of  Thucydides.* 

In  1779,  Fredric  II.  of  Prussia,  by  a  cabinet  order  to  his  minis- 
ter, Zedlitz,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics,  which  occasioned  the  publication  of  new  editions  of  them. 
Wolf  was  thus  induced  to  publish,  in  1782,  Plato's  ^^ Symposium;^ 
and  the  reputation  of  this  book  was  the  occasion  of  the  invitationf 
which  he  received  to  fill  Trapp's  place,  at  Halle,  whither  he  went,  in 
1783. 

Wolf's  appointment  specifies  that  he  shall  ^  act  as  professor  of 
philosophy,  and  in  particular  of  pedagogy,  according  to  his  official 
duty ;  shall  yearly  deliver  an  instructive  free  course  of  public  lectures 
upon  the  art  of  education;  in  regard  to  the  pedagogical  instruc- 
tion within  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  he  must  spend  as  much  time 
as  possible  in  the  practical  direction  of  it;  and,  to  this  end,  must 
often  instruct  in  the  boarding-school,  in  the  presence  of  the  seminary 
pupils ;  and  must  himself  have  the  oversight  of  the  boarding-school.'' 

Trapp  seems  to  have  received  nearly  the  same  instructions  from  the 
minister;  but  there  was  as  much  difference  between  his  conceited 
operations  under  them  and  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  Wolf's,  that 
there  was  between  his  superficiality  and  the  thorough  learning  and 
genius  of  Wolf. 

Not,  however,  that  Wolf  found  affairs  to  his  mind  at  his  entrance 

*  While  at  Oaterode  tie  married,  and  bad  one  ton  and  three  dang hters.  The  aon  died 
early,  and  he  waa  divorced  in  1902. 

t  The  Pruarian  miniater,  Ton  Zedlitx,  waa  an  enthuaiaatic  believer  in  Basedow's  pedagogical 
views  and  undertakings.  Tliiii  fact  waa  the  reaaon  of  hia  inviting  Trapp,  the  teacher  at  the 
Philanthropinum  at  Desaan,  to  Halle :  and  of  hia  eatabliahing  there  a  profesaorship  of  peda< 
fogy,  ezpreaaiy  for  him.  The  new  pmfeaaor  was  (at  the  same  time,)  placed  in  charge  of  an 
educational  inatitution,  in  which  boya  were  taught,  and  teachera  were  trained  alao. 

Tirapp  waa  a  thorongh  follower  of  Basedow,  aa  his  ^^ Attempt  at  a  Syatem  of  Pedagogy  '* 
shows.  This  book  containa  a  conceited,  ahaliow,  and  narrow  course  of  reasoning  upon 
religion,  philoaophy,  and  learning;  an  exaitaiion  of  what  ia  vulgar,  and  a  vulgar  contempt  for 
what  Is  noble.  For  example, "  the  learning  of  foreign  languages  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which 
afflict  the  schools,  ^specially  in  Germany;  and  which  hinder  the  progress  uf  men  to  perfection 
and  happiness."  "  It  ia  inquired,  how  many  languugea,  and  what,  should  the  teacher  learn  ? 
Would  to  God  that  be  waa  expected  to  learn  none  but  hia  own !  If  education  were  placed 
upon  tha  best  possible  footing,  both  Latin  and  French  would  be  banislied  from  Germany." 

In  1783, Trapp  resigned  his  appo.utmnii,  to  take  charge  of  so  cdueaiioual  institution  at 
Hamburg ;  and  the  official  successor  of  this  IgiiuraiU  oppoutut  of  classical  studies,  was  the 
pbilokif  ist  of  bis  afe,  F.  A.  Wulf. 
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upon  the  professorship  at  Halle.  The  reverse  was  the  case.  So  low 
a  spirit  prevailed  among  the  students  that  they  desired  nothing  more 
than  to  be  trained  for  the  course  of  life  which  they  intended  to  pur- 
sue. They  usually  reduced  the  required  three  years  of  the  academical 
course  to  two ;  so  that  they  had  time  only  for  the  roost  indispensable 
collegiate  studies.*  Thus  it  occurred  that  Wolf  found  no  encourage- 
ment at  all  for  his  philological  lectures.  He  was  quite  discouraged 
from  lecturing  on  logic  and  metaphysics,  when  encouraging  letters 
reached  him  from  Biester  and  Zedlitz.  The  latter  said  that  Wolf 
must  *^help  to  remove  the  one  reproach  under  which  Halle  had  labored ; 
that  no  philologists  had  been  trained  there."  And,  he  continueil, 
^  The  public  will  soon  do  me  the  justice  to  confess  that  I,  also,  have 
done  what  I  could  to  this  end,  since  I  have  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose a  man  of  knowledge,  learning,  taste,  and  zeal ;  and,  as  far  as 
was  in  my  power,  have  rewarded  him.  This  confession  to  my  honor, 
I  am  certain  you  will  wring  from  the  public" 

A  liking  for  liberal  studies  gradually  grew  up  among  the  students. 
The  philological  seminary,  established  by  Wolffs  means,  in  1787, 
was  chiefly  instrumental  to  this  end.  Up  to  this  time,  teachers  had 
usually  been  chosen  from  among  the  theological  students.  Wolf  en- 
deavored, on  the  contrary,  to  build  up  a  class  of  teachers  distinct  from 
the  preachers ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  oppose  the  contempt  for 
classical  studies  which  had  been  promoted  by  the  philanthropists ;  in 
his  own  words,  **  to  raise  up  again  the  steadily  failing  taste  for  thor- 
ough classical  learning."  The  seminarists  not  only  received  theoreti- 
cal training,  but  had  the  opportunity  for  practice  in  teaching.  The 
boarding-school  was,  throughout,  organized  like  that  at  Gottingen. 

Wolffs  address  to  the  seminarist^  at  the  opening  of  his  philological 
seminary,  is  worthy  of  attention.  He  says  tliat  he  has  always  labored 
for  the  good  of  the  pupils,  without  any  ulterior  views.  "  If,*'  he  con- 
tinued, *^I  had  liad  the  usual  collateral  views,  I  should  invariably  have 
directed  my  instructions  rather  to  the  ears  than  to  the  understanding. 
I  am,  however,  conscious  that  I  have  never  aimed  to  attract  a  multi- 
tude of  hearers,  but  onl}'  to  dispense  thorough  knowledge ;  that  is,  to 
have  hearers,  though  few,  well-trained  and  desirous  of  learning. 
This  makes  my  pleasure  the  greater,  to  see  that  a  love  of  classical 
learning  is  actually  increasing  in  our  university.  Four  years  ago,  I 
should  have  been  much  perplexed  to  find  twelve  members  of  such  an 
institution  as  this ;  while  I  have  now  had  the  true  pleasure  of  being 

*  Life  of  Wolf,  by  Kiirte.  1, 122.  Wolf  repraredly  dewribes  itudents  of  rhia  kinil.  Fbr 
initance,  *'  Such  are  fortunate  if  rhey  find  a  teacher  who  will  chew  every  thing  for  them ; " 
and.  in  another  place,  ^  Be  conv.nct-d  that  no  one  ever  taught  oaefully,  who  had  not  before* 
band  Inrued  well  at  f chool." 


! 
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able  to  select  the  present  large  number  of  industrious  members  from 
a  still  greater  one  of  candidates.'' 

Wolf  might  well  say  that  he  was  free  from  '^the  usual  collateral 
views.''  A  man  who  would  give  up  the  rector's  salary  of  seven  hun- 
dred thalers,  at  Osterode,  and  decline  the  invitation  to  Gera,  where 
one  thousand  thaleis  was  promised  him,  and  would  accept,  instead, 
the  professorship  at  Halle,  with  its  income  of  three  hundred  thalers, 
must,  truly,  have  been  governed  by  some  nobler  motive  than  that 
of  gaining  money.  He  sought  honorable  success,  as  a  teacher;  and 
was  no  fool  with  tinkling  bells,  to  direct  his  instructions  rather  to  the 
ears  than  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  He  had  too  much  capacity, 
genius,  and  learning,  to  be  capable  of  such  arts ;  a  wealthy  man  does 
not  practice  counterfeiting. 

With  every  year,  his  success,  and  the  number  of  his  hearers,  in- 
creased. Among  these,  the  writer  of  this  account  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  one.  At  the  first  of  Wolf's  lectures,  which  he  attended 
in  1798,  the  room  was  crowded ;  and  the  same  was  the  case,  in  1803 
and  1804,  with  all  the  lectures  which  he  attended. 

If  Wolf^  at  his  entrance  upon  his  professorship  at  Halle,  was  forced 
to  make  bitter  complaints  of  the  vulgar  mercenariness  of  the  stu- 
dents, which  looked  no  further  than  to  the  procurement  of  means  to 
earn  their  bread,  his  subsequent  view  of  his  numerous  audience,  of 
whom  but  a  small  part  were  philologistst,  was  sufficient  to  convince 
him  that  he  had  conquered  in  the  contest  with  this  ignoble  feeling, 
and  that  a  noble  aspiration  after  truly  universal  acquirements  was 
awakened  among  the  students.  How  well  he  understood  how  to 
stimulate  this  zeal,  those  who  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  his 
pupils  can  learn,  from  the  many  academical  programmes  which  he 
has  collected  in  his  miscellaneous  works.  In  the  first,  he  starts  from 
Seneca's  proposition,  ^  He  who  is  every  where  is  nowhere,"  and  utters 
a  warning  against  studjring,  superficially,  too  many  subjects,  without 
becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  any  of  them.  In  the  second, 
he  discusses  the  contrast  between  the  ancient  Greek  method  of  in- 
structing by  dialogue,  and  the  present  one  of  lecturing  from  tlie  chair. 
In  order  that  the  students  might,  to  some  extent,  enjoy  the  advant- 
ages of  the  ancient  method,  examinations  and  disputations  were 
established.  ^  Do  not  be  afraid  of  these  names,"  he  adds ;  "  these 
exercises  will  be  of  great  service  to  you,  not  only  by  developing  your 
facility  in  language,  but  your  opinions.  In  a  third,  Wolf  graphically 
portrays  a  good  teacher.  Above  all  things,  he  must  teach  what  is 
true,  and  do  it  thoroughly.  There  must,  however,  be  a  second  quali- 
fication.   ^  You  will  perhaps,  my  fellow  laborers,"  he  continues,  **  think 
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what  this  is.  I  have  not  so  low  an  opinion  of  your  intelligence  as  to 
believe  that  you  will  imagine  that  it  is  sweet  words,  action,  or  lively 
gesticulation.  Such  meretricious  attractions  are  for  the  theater,  not 
for  the  place  of  instruction ;  for  speeches  intended  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude,  not  for  a  learned  discourse  intended  to  teach 
youths  wisdom.  Some  action  is,  nevertheless,  appropriate  even  to 
such  a  discourse ;  but  moderate  and  uniform.  *  *  *  This  second 
requisite  is  not  so  much  an  outward  means  of  adding  to  the  excellence 
of  the  discourse,  as  something  bound  closely  up  with  the  instruction 
itself.  I  mean  a  mode  of  teaching  appropriate  to  each  subject, 
which  shall  display  it  in  an  order  which  shall  bring  all  its  parts  dis- 
tinctly out;  shall  put  each  in  the  right  place;  and  in  intelligible,  pure, 
clear,  appropriate,  and,  where  proper,  witty  language ;  such  as  belongs 
to  educated  men.^*  £very  discourse  should  also  be  suited  to  the  in- 
tellectual capacities  of  its  hearers  ;  and,  as  some  of  these  are  strong, 
and  some  are  weak,  the  teacher  may,  perhaps,  adopt  a  mean,  in  style, 
as  (or  a  class  between  these  two.  Having  said  so  much  of  the  requi- 
sites of  teachers,  he  proceeds  to  consider  what  should  be  demanded 
©f  the  hearers.  "  Of  you,  fellow -laborers,"  he  says,  "  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  required  that  you  bring  to  your  new  instruction 
(moral)  ears  which  have  been  well-trained  in  school  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  that  medium  style  of  instruction,  which  is,  however,  such  as 
is  appropriate  to  the  university."  In  a  fourth  programme.  Wolf  de- 
fends the  custom  of  lecturing  from  the  chair ;  which  must  be  an  art ; 
and  must  vary  much  with  the  qualities  of  its  subjects  and  hearers. 
The  more  learned  the  professor,  the  more  valuable  will  be  his  teach- 
ing ;  and  the  more  will  educated  hearers  give  consideration  to  what 
he  says,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  says  it  The  most  learned  men 
have  proceeded  from  the  schools  of  those  who  merely  read  from 
manuscript  sheets ;  while  others,  in  spite  of  their  beautiful  delivery, 
have  been  but  httle  esteemed  among  intelligent  and  learned  people. 

I  would  gladly  give  fuller  accounts  of  these  programmes;  but  these 
extracts  will  exemplify  the  free,  clear,  and  vivid  style  in  which  Wolf 
addressed  the  students.  Some  of  his  academical  writings  discuss 
false  readings,  which  have  occasioned  teachers  useless  exertions.  He 
usually  cites  earlier  explanations ;  shows  them  to  be  distorted  and 
faulty ;  and  then,  in  some  remarkably  simple  way,  loosens  the  knot. 
Even  to  read  these  philological  programmes  enables  one  to  imagine 
Wolffs  oral  interpretation  of  the  classics  must  have  endiained  his 
audience. 

*  He  says,  in  another  proframme,  *'  The  language  of  lectures  should  be  lamiUar,  chaofiiif 
u  subjects  Tary,  but  nowhere  like  a  book." 

No.  16.— [Vol.  VL,  No.  1.—]  15. 
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Although,  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  labors  at  Halle,  his 
^orts,  both  oral  and  written,  had  been  confined  within  a  narrow 
sphere,  he  began  about  the  year  1795  to  have  a  European  reputation. 
In  this  year  appeared  his  ^^ProlegomerUi  to  Homer  ;^  sl  small  work, 
but  which  gained  a  reputation  unprecedented  in  philology,  although 
the  greatest  minds  were  at  variance  even  with  themselves  as  to  its 
conclusions.  These  were,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  not  by  the 
same  author,  but  that  each  of  them  consists  of  various  separate  rhap- 
sodies, by  different  rhapsodists ;  and  that  these  were  put  in  connec- 
tion with  each  other  by  the  diaskeausis  of  the  time  of  the  Pisistratidae, 
and  by  later  critics. 

There  was  no  disagreement  in  the  opinion  tliat  Wolf  had  pursued 
his  undertaking  with  the  greatest  acuteness,  and  with  eminent  learn- 
ing, whatever  differences  may  have  existed  as  to  his  conclusions. 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  0.  Hermann,  the  two  Schlegels,  and  other 
celebrated  men,  supported  him.  Ruhnken  wrote  to  him,  *'  I  have  read 
your  Prolegomena  more  than  once,  enchained  both  by  the  wealth  of 
your  distinguished  learning  and  by  the  acuteness  of  your  historical 
criticism.  In  regard  to  your  argument  against  the  antiquity  of  writ- 
ing, it  is  with  me  as  it  was  with  him  who  read  Plato^s  Phsedon. 
While  I  am  reading  the  book,  I  agree  with  you ;  but  when  I  lay  the 
book  down,  the  whole  demonstration  escapes  with  it**  And  Bois- 
sonade  pronounced  a  similar  opinion. 

Voss  was  opposed  to  Wolf's  views,  as  was  Schiller,  very  strongly. 
Wleland  said,  also  arguing  against  him,  "The  Wolfian  method  of 
criticism  is  very  flattering  to  us  poor  backward  votaries  of  epic  poetry ; 
for,  according  to  it,  the  ancient  singer  loses,  all  at  once,  his  divine 
splendor,  and  becomes  as  one  of  us."  A  naive  simplicity,  which 
reverses  the  sentiment  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  makes  it  read  ""  I 
must  increase,  and  he  must  decrease." 

Gothe's  earlier  views  seem  to  have  agreed  entirely  with  Wieland's, 
but  to  arise  from  a  nobler  motive.     I  refer  to  the  well  known  verses : 

*' First,  to  the  health  of  the  man  who  at  laat  has  relieved  us  of  Homer, 
Boldly,  and  thus  he  summons  us  to  a  higher  career. 
For  who  will  contend  with  the  gods,  or  who  with  one  of  them  even  f 
But  to  be  one,  though  the  last,  of  the  Homcridte,  is  grand.^^ 

Gothe  afterward,  however,  wrote,  referring  to  his  earlier  opinion, 
that  he  was  "  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  unity  and  indivisibility 
of  the  Iliad." 

Such  an  excitement  was  stirred  up  among  great  intellects  by  the 
Prolegomena.  They  have  also  brought  up  some  very  important 
questions. 
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l?Vlth  this  work  began  a  democratic  strife  against  the  aristocracy  of 
the  intellectual  world.  Homeridse  or  Homer,  is  a  question  often  dis- 
cussed, in  the  course  of  it,  in  reference  to  the  greatest  works  of  antiq- 
uity. 

Herder's  "  Voices  of  the  Nations,''  and  "  Views  of  Poetry^  had 
testified,  as  Crdthe  remarks,  '^  that  poetry  is  a  gift  to  the  world  and  to 
nations,  and  uot  the  private  inheritance  of  a  few  refined  and  educated 


men." 


And  Wolf  says  **  Every  poetical  age  consists  of  one  generation  and 
one  man.  Each  such  age  is  but  one  mind,  one  souL  And  they  dif- 
fer only  by  the  difference  of  their  circumstances.*' 

Who  will  not  rejoice  that  poetry,  instead  of  being  the  prerogative 
of  a  few  highly-gifted  men,  while  all  others  are  deprived  of  it,  is  a 
gift  to  the  people  ?  And  above  the  multitude  of  the  poets  stand 
Sophocles,  Dante,  Shakspeare,  Camoens  (Cervantes?)  and  Guthe, 
like  lofty  palms  and  cedars  above  the  underbrush.  But  does  not 
Homer  rank  with  them  ?  Or  are  the  Homeridae  princes  among  tl^e 
poets  of  the  nations  ? 

A  second  respect  in  which  Prolegomena  constitute  an  epoch  is,  the 
boldness  with  which  Wolf  attacked  the  belief  of  a  thousand  years, 
that  one  man,  Homer,  wrote  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey ;  with  which 
he  termed  this  belief  an  error,  in  spite  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  By 
this  he  inaugurated  a  style  of  criticism,  which  no  longer  recognized 
authority,  but  took  pleasure  in  boldly  summoning  all  before  its  bar, 
even  the  holiest  Especially  did  Wolf  exert  this  influence  upon  bib- 
lical criticism.*  ^  Holy  or  profane  writers,"  he  says,  **  are  all  one  to 
me.  Secondary  considerations  do  not  make  me  timid,  and  I  am  not 
inclined  to  affect  timidity.  The  demonstration,  which  will  not  be 
long  delayed,  that  the  Pentateuch  is  made  up  of  dissimilar  portions 
belonging  to  different  ages,  and  dates  back  not  further  than  to  a  period 
a  little  after  Solomon — such  a  demonstration  I  should  put  forth  without 
any  horror." 

Yet  Wolf  complimented  himself  as  "having  preserved  himself 
equally  free  from  credulity  and  doubt  ;f  and  combated  the  error  that 
the  higher  criticism  could  only  destroy. 

•  KOrte'a  *'£(/>,"  1. 319;  and  nine,  1.  98 ;  where  KOrte  nya  that,  eren  while  a  echo  lar,  Wolf 
had  arriTed  at  the  remarkable  concluaion  that,  through  the  iirnoranee  of  hia  teachers,  he  had 
learned  rttxy  thlnx  falsely  and  perrertedly.  "  He  had  even  begun  to  dictruat  hia  tather.  *  * 
In  abort,  he  thought  It  not  Impoaaible  that,  so  far  aa  hiatorical  truth  waa  eoncerned.  a  aet  of 
idle  talea  had  been  made  up  and  lold  the  acholara."  Hia  weak  rector,  whose  Ignorance  and 
falsehood  he  had  discovered,  caused  him  these  doubta ;  which  were  a  remarkable  premonition 
of  the  skepticism  and  criticism  of  his  later  jears. 

t  K&rte,  2.  223 ;  where  it  Is  state<I  that  the  akhI  VIHeland  also  rejoiceil  at  the  Prolegomena, 
for  the  reason  that  the  turn  of  the  Bible  would  **come  ader  that  of  this  idol." 
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In  Wolfs  lecture-room  stood  only  one  bust,  that  of  Lessing ;  and^ 
among  his  colleagues,  his  connection  was  closest  with  Semlcr.  We 
can  readily  see  what  drew  him  to  these  two  men;  and  directly 
he  promoted  the  objects  which  the  former  had  led  in  seeking. 

Wolf's  attacks  upon  authorities  which  it  had  been  supposed  could 
not  even  be  attempted,  naturally  had  a  great  influence  u|)on  his  hear- 
ers. Although  mature  age  easily  inclines  to  take  part  for  what  is 
established,  and  is  displeased  at  any  thing  unusual  and  new,  and 
which  is  strongly  opposed  to  what  is  ancient ;  yet  the  young  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  delighted  to  shake  off  all  obligation  and  authority, 
and  to  set  themselves  up  above  their  predecessors.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  thing  which  damped  the  sometimes  excessive  vigor  of  Wolf's 
scholars.  The  strange  attacks  which  he  made,  without  any  notice, 
were  not  made  merely  for  pleasure ;  this  would  have  stimulated  youth- 
ful minds  to  similar  attacks ;  but  they  were  the  results  of  the  great 
and  comprehensive  labors  of  a  man  of  genius.  Thus,  in  this  respect, 
Wolf  awed  his  pupils,  and  made  them  modest ;  and  yet  he  strength- 
ened them  to  persevering  activity,  thorough  searches  for  truth,  and 
emphatic  contempt  for  pretension. 

It  is  well  known  what  distinguished  scholars  came  from  Wolf's  tui- 
tion. The  ablest  of  them  have  repeatedly  acknowledged  their  obli- 
gations to  him.  Bockh,  for  instance,  dedicated  his  first  work  to  him, 
and  expressed  to  him  heartfelt  thanks.  Wolf^  he  says,  introduced 
him  to  a  new  scientific  life ;  and  was  to  him,  in  advice  and  admoni- 
tion, a  second  father.  Bekker  has  expressed  the  same  heartfelt  grati- 
tude to  Wolf,  as  has  Heindorf,  among  his  earlier  pupils ;  and  this 
feeling  was  entertained,  not  only  by  such  distinguished  philologists  as 
came  from  his  school,  but  by  all  the  great  number  who  had  listened 
to  him  with  a  lively  interest,  and  whom  he  had  assisted  by  friendly 
advice,  giving  them  access  to  books,  or  otherwise. 

His  eflbrUs  were,  however,  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  universities, 
but  extended  also  to  the  gymnasia.  He  had,  indeed,  taught  in  two 
of  them.  While  rector  at  Oster6de,  he  seems  to  have  accomplished, 
in  his  short  official  career  of  two  years,  an  incredible  amount  of  good 
in  the  revival  of  the  institution.  The  service,  however,  was  far  more 
extensive  and  important,  which  he  did  by  educating  in  his  seminary 
a  great  number  of  excellent  gymnasium  teachers.  It  was  for  these  that 
he  delivered  the  lectures  on  pedagogy,  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, which  were  especially  enjoined  upon  him,  and  which  were  af- 
terward printed.  Director  Fohlisch,  of  Wertheim,  a  worthy  pupil 
of  Wolf,  first  published  them,  and  Korte  afterward  issued  them 
again ;  adding  many  reports,  letters,  and  fragments  left  by  Wolf,  of  a 
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pedagogical  character.*  Before  gi\*ing  extracts  of  these  books,  I  must 
remark  that  many  of  Wolfs  opinions  appear  to  contradict  each  other, 
although  upon  a  close  examination  this  variance  disappears.  Espe- 
cially must  care  be  taken,  in  reading  him,  to  observe  whether  he  is 
speaking  of  his  own  ideal,  of  a  philologist  for  example,  or  whether 
he  is  only  referring,  with  a  sort  of  despairing  resignation,  to  what  is 
possible,  or  is  actually  accomplished,  under  existing  circumstances. 
These  ideals  are  found,  as  is  natural,  more  frequently  in  his  earlier 
writings ;  and  the  resignation  in  the  later  ones.  I  proceed  to  give 
an  example.  "  Although,"  says  Wolf,  in  a  letter,  '*  I  so  willingly 
conceived  the  hope  that  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  could  be 
begun  with  the  Greek,  and  I  thus  had  entertained  a  dream  of  a  loftj 
elevation  of  the  German  national  education,  yet  I  have  long  ago 
awaked  out  of  it,  so  far  as  regards  our  public  schools.  Tlie  whole 
tendency  of  our  modem  popular  education  works  against  it*"  Still 
more  striking  is  what  he  says  in  an  educational  report  of  the  year 
1811 :  "All  those  might  be  excluded  from  the  study  of  Greek,  and 
still  more  from  that  of  Ilebrew,  in  whom  is  stirred  up  no  especial 
pleasure  in  studying  languages.f  Learning  Greek  should  be  made 
a  reward  for  distinguished  industry  in  other  studies,  Latin  particularly^ 
rather  than  a  matter  of  constraint  or  wearisome  reeommend- 
ations." 

A  second  instance  of  apparent  contradiction,  is  found  in  Wolf's 
views  on  writing  and  speaking  Latin ;  to  which  we  shall  hereafter 
refer,  in  discussing  instruction  in  Latin. 

The  educational  report  of  1811,  above  mentioned,  is  an  extended 
revision  of  one  which  Wolfe  had  previously,  in  1803,  presented  to 
the  philosophical  faculty  of  Halle.  Its  subject  is,  ^Fixation  of  Limits 
between  Schools,  Universities^  and  Institutions  for  Practical  Instruc- 
tionP  Respecting  the  last  named.  Wolf  remarks  that  men  of  busi- 
ness must  be  trained  in  business ;  but,  he  adds,  every  means  should  be 
used  to  prevent  "  any  one  from  entering  into  practical  occupations, 
without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  subjects,  upon  an  application 
of  which  such  occupations  depend ;  since  the  contrary  would  cause 
the  introduction  of  a  mere  routine,  wholly  unintelligent,  and,  although 
perhaps  useful  in  some  cases,  on  the  whole  entirely  uncertain." 

And  again  :  **  Education  must  begin  to  be  scientific  in  the  univers- 
ities; in  the  schools  it  must  be  preparatory,  elementary,  and  for 
general  training.*'    "  Yet,  in  modem  times,  scientific  instruction  hns 


*  F.  A.  Wolf's  ^^Connlia  SchotaaticOf  upon  education,  schools,  and  uniTersities.    Col- 
ectetl  frnm  his  literarj  remains,  bj  W.  Ktirie.    Quedlinbnrg  &  Leipxig.    Becker.    1831'* 
t  Wolf  bore  excepts  those  iaiendiof  to  study  theology. 
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been  introduced  into  tbe  schools,  to  the  no  small  injury  of  youth. 
*  *  *  The  daily  increasing  superficiality  and  multitude  of  studies 
in  the  schools  should  be  opposed  by  all  possible  means.  In  schools, 
set  lessons  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  the  theory  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  like,  are  altogether  superfluous  and  harmful.  *  *  *  It 
would  be  much  better  for  the  scholar  to  know  nothing  at  all  of  such 
subjects,  than  to  suppose  himself  master  of  them,  and  to  be  capable  of 
deceiving  even  intelligent  people  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  by  means 
of  possessing  a  few  insignificant,  unseasonable  preliminary  ideas. 
Whatever  pertains  to  the  memory  and  the  imagination,  is  the  province 
of  the  school ;  while  the  university  deals  with  what  concerns  the 
higher  intellectual  powers.  The  pupil  should  bring  to  the  university 
only  knowledge,  and  practiced  skill  in  study.  And  since  the  transi- 
tion to  the  scientific  methods  of  study,  proper  to  the  university,  can 
not  be  made  at  one  leap,  the  higher  classes  of  the  schools  should 
gradually  assimilate  to  it ;  without^  however,  anticipating  it,  either  in 
subject-matter  or  form." 

What  a  clear  view  is  this  of  the  constitution  and  relations  of  the 
school  and  the  university !  how  lucid  the  insight  into,  the  natural 
course  of  education  for  the  young!  how  wise  is  Wolf's  advice,  and 
how  well  calculated  to  cure  the  evils  which,  since  he  wrote,  have  so  fear- 
fully increased !  It  is  not  only  the  scholars,  however,  who  desire  to 
anticipate  the  university,  and  play  the  student,  in  the  gymnasium ; 
but  there  are  as  many  teachers  who  would  much  rather  deliver  to 
their  pupils  brilliant  lectures  from  the  chair,  sometimes  upon  subjects 
wholly  without  the  province  of  the  school,  than  moderately  and  un- 
derstnndingly  to  train  tliem  in  the  indispensable  knowledge  and  skill 
in  study,  for  which  the  scholar's  capacity  is  suited.  This  is  tbe  orig- 
inating cause  of  a  certain  decrepit  indifference  and  insusceptibility  in 
many  students.  Unseasonable  luxuries  destroy  the  sound  appetite 
which  a  healthy  stomach  feels  at  meal-time. 

Wolf  formed  very  just  opinions  on  all  school-plans,  even  his  own, 
in  respect  to  practicability  and  detail.  To  a  rector,  to  whom  he  sent 
some  plans,  he  wrote :  "  I  hope  that  you  and  your  young  assistants 
will  understand  these  plans — which  are  not  sent  as  patterns — in  the 
spirit  in  which  I  drew  them  up ;  and  make  all  the  use  of  them  which 
you  can  and  will.  For  in  every  other  occupation,  and  in  the  school  as 
well,  every  thing  depends  on  those  two  auxiliary  verbs.  Without  them, 
complaints  are  useless ;  and  it  is  a  most  unworthy  destruction  of  sta- 
tionery, to  undertake  to  operate  among  your  subordinates  with  paper 
stimulants  and  ordinances." 

Wolf's  opinions  were  valuable,  moreover,  not  only  within  the  sphere 
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of  Lis  own  profession,  but  on  many  subjects  which  would  have  been 
supposed  far  out  of  his  line.  But  could  any  subject  be  reckoned  out 
of  the  sphere  of  so  great  a  genius,  so  classically  learned,  and  so 
experienced  ? 

We  may  properly  quote  such  portions  of  his  ^^Consilia^  as  display 
his  clear  views  and  judicious  tact,  in  opposing  some  pedagogical 
absurdities.  '*  Children  do  nothing  well,  but  what  they  do  willingly. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  all  their  studies  should  be  so  managed  as  to 
be  pursued  willingly.  And  it  is  still  better  to  contrive  that  they  shall 
willingly  do  whatever  they  must  do." 

^  Poetry  promotes  good  education  more  than  any  thing  else ;  and,  in 
respect  to  it,  no  distinction  in  the  rank  of  the  scholars  must  be  ob- 
8er\ed.  Up  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  poetry  should  be  the  chief 
occupation.  For  during  this  period  its  influence  is  most  valuable, 
and  likewise  the  higher  beauties  of  prose  are  not  felt  The  same  is 
true  of  a  whole  nation  ;  the  transition  to  prose  is  very  difficult" 

(Study  of  language.)  '*  The  feelings  must  go  first;  and,  when  they 
are  excited,  ideas  follow.  And  this  feeling  must,  in  the  end^  be  con- 
stituted a  rule."  ^*  Up  to  the  fourteenth  year,  forms  must  be  kept 
quite  out  of  sight  The  reasoning  faculties  should  at  first  not  be  put 
into  requisition  at  all ;  reasoning  weakens  the  memory."  ^  Exam- 
ples should  always  go  with— even  before — principles  and  rules.  The 
boy  must  first  learn  to  feel  what  is  witty  or  acute,  and  to  imitate  it ; 
and,  at  a  later  period  only  (scarcely  while  in  school,)  what  is  the  real 
essence  of  such  things." 

"  In  pedagogy,  scientific  study  should  be  distinguished  from  artis- 
tic ;  that  is,  the  distinction  should  be  maintained  between  the  teacher 
and  the  artist" 

^  The  ancients  reasoned  less,  and  did  more.  Therefore  it  is  that 
they  were  more  acute,  and  had  less  need  of  a  text-book  in  their  hands." 

"  Only  an  extraordinary  love  for  the  employment,  for  the  young, 
and  a  desire  based  upon  a  true  and  profound  religious  feeMng,  to  labor 
for  the  next  generation,  can  make  endurable  the  inexpressible  labori- 
ousncss  of  the  teacher^s  vocation.  The  teacher  ought  not  to  reckon 
upon  payment,  scarcely  upon  appreciation." 

(From  ^^  General  Instructions  to  a  Learned  Educator  in  Ger- 
many r)  "  Have  some  love  for  all  th^  studies  which  you  pursue,  and 
for  the  youths  intrusted  to  your  care ;  but,  if  the  two  objects  come 
into  competition,  love  the  latter  most"  "  Always  be  well ;  and  un- 
derstand how  to  go  hungry  patiently,  when  necessary."  "  Require 
no  respect  from  men,  and  no  gratitude ;  and  do  not  value  the  appro- 
nation  of  those  who  misjudge  you." 
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^  It  is  better  often  to  repeat  expressions  once  well-chosen,  and  to 
impress  them  thoroughly  upon  the  memory,  than  to  select  others  at 
random ;  which  often  causes  the  precise  point  in  question  to  be  lost 
sight  of.  Only,  the  questions  used  in  the  repetition  of  what  is  already 
learned,  must  be  varied  many  ways.'** 

^  Every  scientifically  capable  man  is  naturally  fitted  for  some  one 
particular  science,  in  pursuing  which,  he  insensibly  considers  the 
others  along  with  it ;  but  as  a  strict  examination  passes  upon  each  of 
them,  many  students  distress  themselves,  merely  for  the  examina- 
tion, with  matters  useless  to  them,  and  thereby  waste  much  time, 
which  they  could  better  employ  in  their  own  pursuit'' 

Wolf  repeatedly  expresses  himself  against  the  foolishness  usual 
at  examinations,  and  in  formal  opinions  and  testimonies  of  all  kinds. 
*^ These  opinions,"  he  says,  ^are  commonly  nothing  but  a  specious 
wishy-washy  of  modish  expressions ;  mere  exercises  in  style,  by  the 
teachers,  in  which  the  poor  men  torment  themselves  to  say  the  same 
thing  a  hundred  different  ways  every  year  and  every  day."  Wolf 
declares  that  he,  himself,  never  made  the  acquirements  demanded  of 
graduates  before  they  can  receive  the  mark  ^  absolutely  skilled ; "  and 
he  does  not  believe  he  could  find  a  full  dozen  of  such  "  absolutely 
skilled "  men  in  Berlin.  And,  notwithstanding  these  requirements 
from  the  scholars,  he  complains  that,  **  every  five  years,  young  people 
come  to  the  university  with  less  training,  although  it  may  be  rich 
with  various  disorderly  knowledge — ^in  a  kind  of  splendid  misery." 

He  speaks  again,  with  earnestness,  against  unmeasured  praise  or 
blame  at  the  graduating  school-examinations.  **  The  well-prepared,'' 
he  says,  "  will  grow  lazy,  too  see  their  superiority  so  proclaimed ;  and 
the  ill-prepared  receive  a  frightful  brand.  Many  a  one  has  taken 
more  pains  for  his  ^HmmaturuSy^  than  another  for  his  certificate  of 
maturity ;  while  his  natural  endowments  receive  no  acknowledgment ; 
which  gives  young  people  false  ideas  of  human  worth." 

I  must,  though  unwillingly,  stop  here,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the 
^*Consilia  Schohstica^  itself. 

I  shall  add  a  few  remarks  upon  the  later  years  of  Wolf's  life. 
Unfortunately,  they  contain  little  that  is  pleasant.  The  unhappy 
battle  of  Jena  was  the  &tal  crisis  of  his  life.  On  the  I7th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1806,  the  French  took  Halle.  Napoleon,  enraged  with  the 
university,  dissolved  it  GdtHe  wrote  to  Wolf  an  encouraging  letter, 
and  advised  him  to  substitute  written  teaching  for  oral ;  to  write  books. 

In  the  next  year,  1807,  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  did  not  return  to 
Halle,  even  when  the   university  was   re-established  there.     Thus 

*  CofD|Nure  Luther's  preface  to  tbe  ■mailer  catecbitm. 
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ended  the  period  of  his  distinguisfhed  academical  efficiency.  In  Ber- 
lin, he  met  with  much  kindness.  His  old  friend,  Wilhelra  von 
Humboldt,  especially,  in  his  influential  place  as  minister,  made  every 
effort  to  ])lace  Wolf  in  circumstances  where  he  could  exercise  his 
brilliant  gifls.  But  it  was  as  if  his  life  was  forever  thrown  out  of  its 
course.  A  restless  and  discontented  impulse  had  taken  possession 
of  him ;  no  employment  suited  him.  He  insulted,  in  various  ways, 
the  friends  who  had  always  valued  him  so  highly ;  and  even  his  most 
grateful  scholars;  and  thus  arose  most  unpleasant  collisions,  and 
literary  feuds.  Although  he  published  many  things  of  value,  yet 
most  of  them  were  the  results  of  his  previous  labors  ;*  although,  to 
this  statement,  his  excellent  translation  of  the  ^ Clouds^  of  Aristo- 
phanes is  an  exception. 

The  strongest  part  of  Wolf's  existence  and  efficiency,  his  great 
talent  for  teaching,  was  paralyzed.  In  Berlin,  perhaps  by  his  own 
fault,  he  found  few  hearers;  which  deeply  mortified  him,  by  the 
comparison  with  the  successful  and  enthusiastic  efforts  of  his  earlier 
years.  He  described  himself  as  "  never  desiring  to  be  an  author,  but 
only  to  teach ; "  "  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  the  charm  of 
watching  the  visible  growth  of  his  thoughts  before  attentive  hearers ; 
and  in  the  quiet  reaction  upon  himself,  which  daily  and  hourly  sup 
plies  to  his  mind  an  intellectual  stimulus  which  the  seat  before  the 
empty  walls,  and  the  senseless  paper,  as  easily  quench." 

PVom  Berlin,  Wolf  made  various  journeys.  In  1816,  he  visited 
once  more  the  residences  of  his  youth — Hainrode,  Nordhausen,  and 
Gottingen.  On  his  sixty-fifth  birthday,  in  1823,  he  began  an  auto- 
biography. It  commences  with  these  words :  "  Here,  great  Being 
who  rulest  the  world,  and  controlest  the  fate  even  of  the  most  insig- 
nificant, I  turn  to  thee,  with  sincere  thanks  for  the  many  unmistak- 
able tokens  of  thy  grace,  by  which  my  life  has  been  made  happy^ 
honorable,  and  useful.  Oh,  how  unworthy  do  I  feel  myself  of  thy 
goodness ! "  And,  further  on,  "  I  feel  my  mental  powers  still  vivid 
enough,  but  my  body  will  no  longer  keep  up  with  them.  I  am  so 
weary  of  living." 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1824,  already  sick,  he  set  out  on  his  last 
journey.  He  went,  by  Strasburg  and  Lyons,  in  the  heat  of  June 
and  July,  without  allowing  himself  any  rest,  to  Marseilles,  where  he 
arrived,  exceedingly  weary,  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  died  on  the 
8th  of  August. 

*  Including  his  ^*  View  of  the  Science  qf  Antiquity,"  iu  ihe  firat  Tolume  of  the  **Mu»ewn 
iff  the  Sciences  of  Antiquity,"  which  he  publiehed  in  1807  end  1808,  togeUier  with  Battmaon. 
This  was  made  up  from  his  previously  often-repeated  lectures  on  Uie  **  Eoejclopedia  and 
Methodoloj^y  uf  the  Studies  of  the  Ancients." 


IVL   PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  BAVARIA. 

[TmiMlatcd  for  the  Joarnal,  from  Schmid't  Eocjclopedia  of  Edacatioa.] 


The  kingdom  of  Bavaria  contains,  in  the  two  separate  portions  into 
which  it  is  divided,  a  population  of  somewhat  more  than  four  and  a  half 
millions,  upon  an  area  of  29,637  square  miles.  Nearly  three- fourths 
of  these  are  Catholics ;  the  remainder,  except  56,000  Jews  and  about 
8,000  of  smaller  Christian  denominations,  being  Lutherans.  The  peo- 
ple are  of  German  blood,  descended  from  three  ancient  tribes,  the  Boi- 
oarii  or  Bavarii,  the  Franconii  f^r  Franks,  and  a  branch  of  the  Suabii ; 
except  that  a  few  hundred  thousand,  in  the  north-east  part,  are  of  Sla- 
vonic blood,  and  there  are,  besides  the  Jews,  about  3,500  Frenchmen  in 
the  Palatinate. 

Bavaria  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  included  in  Vindeli- 
cia  and  Noricum;  after  the  fall  of  that  empire,  was  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Ostrogoths  and  of  the  Franconian  emperors ;  was  governed  by 
native  dukes  of  the  house  of  Agilolf  to  theendof  the  sixth  century;  then 
by  various  descendants  of  Charlemagne;  then  by  one  or  another  baron ; 
and  in  1150  came  under  the  dominion  of  Otto  von  WitteUbach,  by  the 
descendants  of  whose  house  it  is  yet  governed.  They  were  dukea 
until  1623;  were  then  entitled  electors  until  1805,  when  Napoleon  con- 
ferred on  the  reigning  elector  the  title  of  king,  which  be  has  since 


The  territory  of  Bavaria  maybe  divided  (disregarding  its  polilical 
organization,)  into  several  regions,  viz:  1.  The  southern,  a  plateau 
sloping  from  the  Allgau  Alps  to  the  Danube ;  having  a  rich  soil,  and 
being  almost  entirely  agricultural,  though  containing  great  undeveloped 
mineral  wealth,  and  a  few  good  manufactories ;  having  few  citie^;,  of 
which  Munich,  the  capital,  Augsburg,  and  Passau  are  the  chief,  mostly 
Catliolic ;  and  with  a  grade  of  education  comparatively  low,  and  of 
morals  absolutely  so.  2.  The  region  north  of  tliis,  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Maine;  hilly,  with  poor  soil  on  the  high  ground,  and  rich  val- 
leys; and  wealthy  and  prosperous,  from  the  intelligence,  energy,  and 
enterprise  of  its  inhabitants.  More  than  two-thirds  of  them  inhabit  the 
cities,  which  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  old  and  very  cele- 
brated ;  as  Nuremberg,  Bamberg,  Ratisbon,  (in  German  Regensburg^) 
WQrzburg,  dtc.  These  are  all  thickly  inhabited,  and  crowded  with 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprise ;  and  the  condition  of  education  is 
good  and  progressive.  The  population  is  about  half  Catholic  and  half 
Protestant  3.  From  the  Maine  to  the  northern  frontier,  the  country 
and  people  are  in  general  similar  to  those  of  the  second  division ;  but 
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the  Catholics  are  more  ni^merous  and  the  cities  less  bo,  and  the  popolor 
tion  is  thinner.  4.  The  Rhenish  Palatinate,  beyond  the  Rhine,  of  which 
the  eastern  portion,  on  the  river,  is  a  very  fertile  plain,  and  the  west 
mountainous,  but  also  having  a  rich  soil.  The  population  is  quite 
dense,  and  towns  are  numerous,  although  there  are  but  few  cities;  and 
tlie  occupations  are  agriculture  and  manufacturing. 

The  political  division  of  Bavaria  is  into  eight  provinces,  called  kreisen 
or  circiee.  and  under  provincial  autliorities  called  governments ;  viz., 
Upper  Bavaria,  Lower  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  Ratisbon.  Upper  Franconia. 
Middle  Franconia,  Lower  Franconia  and  Aschafifenburg,  and  Suabia ; 
varying  much  in  extent,  but  less  in  population. 

Of  the  races  of  Bavaria,  the  Boioarian  or  Bavarian  have  always  been 
farmers  and  cattle-raisers,  little  celebrated  for  commerce,  industry,  art, 
or  literature;  the  Franconian^  are  inventive,  industrious,  and  politically 
active;  and  the  Suabians  are  the  most  poetical,  philosophical,  and 
artistic  race  of  Germany.  « 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  two  legislative 
chambers,  and  an  absolute  veto  in  the  king. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  may  be  considered  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : — 

I.  Primary  or  Common  Schools; 

II.  Secondary  Schools,  including  High  Schools  for  Girls,  Gym- 
nasia or   Latin   Schools,  Real  Schools; 

III.  Superior  ScnooLs; 

IV.  Institutions  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the 
Arts; 

V.      SrPPLEMENTARY   ScHOOLS. 

I.      THE    PRIMARY   OR   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

I.  niatory. — The  common  schools  of  Bavaria  may  be  said  to  have 
been  based  on  the  electoml  ordinance  of  23rd  December,  1802,  which 
jcquires  all  children,  from  6  to  12  years  of  age,  to  attend  school.  This 
was  followed,  January  13,  1803,  by  an  admonition  to  the  clergy,  in  which 
they  were  called  on,  in  strong  terms,  to  look  to  the  promotion  of  school 
institutions,  and  the  organization  of  the  inferior  supervising  authorities, 
such  as  local  school  committees  and  inspectors;  and  a  set  of  instructions 
for  th?se  latter  were  added.  In  1804-6,  a  scheme  of  instruction,  for 
the  city  and  country  elementary  schools,  was  promulgated  which  far  ex- 
i^eedcd  any  possible  attainments.  Its  subject-matter  was  divided  into  six 
chief  heads:  God,  man,  nature,  art,  language,  number  and  size;  in  the 
manner  of  the  time,  it  distinguished  between  religion  and  morals,  over- 
burdened the  common  schools  with  real  studies,  confounded  heterogene- 
ous subjects  (such  as  hygiene,  prevention  of  sickness,  intruction  in  man- 
ners and  gymnastics;)  and  would  have  every  thing  begun  at  once.  *'A 
sure  and  enduring  basis  is  to  be  laid,"  it  says,  "  for  all  the  knowledge 
and  skill  which  are  of  special  importance  in  the  usual  civil  and  scien- 
tific Me.'^'^  This  18  the  beginning  of  nimium  et  muUcL  This  criticism 
may  be  confidently  made ;  for,  in  the  year  1811,  under  the  ministry  of 
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Montgclas,  a  second  edition  of  this  plan  appeared,  with  a  fuller  expla- 
nation and  instructions,  which  contained  a  still  keener  criticism  upon  it 
In  this,  the  exercises  for  the  memory  were  restored  to  their  right  place; 
and  the  heterogeneous  elements  separated.  These  two  documeiita.  viz., 
this  Explanation  and  Instruction,  breathe  the  spirit  of  wise  and  sound  ped- 
agogical principles.  They  constituted,  in  the  year  1811,  a  starting-point 
for  the  Bavarian  common  schools.  From  this  seed  there  sprang  many 
other  important  ordinances  upon  the  proper  scope  of  the  ministry 
instructions  for  the  supply  departments  of  the  circles,  for  local  district 
inspection  (in  1808,)  for  erecting  teachers'  seminaries,  and  education  of 
common  school  teachers.  In  the  year  1818,  Bavaria  received  a  consti- 
tution, which  was  of  significance  to  the  schools,  only  so  fur  as  their 
rights  were  required  to  be  secured  by  edicts,  supreme  ordinances,  &c ; 
since  the  sacred  rights  {jus  in  sacra)  of  the  schools  were  reserved  to 
the  control  of  the  authorities;  and,  accordingly,  by  the  dismission  of  the 
general  assembly,  May  23,  1846,  distinctly  refused  the  co-operation  of 
that  body,  in  fixing  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  the  length  of  school 
hours  on  work  days  and  feast  days. 

What  King  Max  began.  King  Ludwig  perseveringly  continued.  The 
activity  of  the  Wallerstein  ministry  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Bavarian  common  schools.  Considering  1802  as  the  date  of  their 
foundation,  and  180S  and  1811  those  of  the  most  necessary  organiza- 
tions and  reforms,  the  Wallerstein  period  is  pre-eminently  one  of  organ- 
ization. The  appointment  of  district  school  inspectors,  in  1832,  fulls 
within  this  period.  Statistical  returns  from  the  common  schools  (offici- 
ally called  "  the  German  work-day  schools,")  were  required  anew,  in- 
cluding returns  of  salaries,  school  visitation,  list  of  qualifications  (of 
teachers.)  and  annual  report  on  the  school.  The  regulative  of  11th 
June,  IS09,  on  the  education  of  teachers,  was  repealed,  and  a  new  one 
issued,  January  31,  1836.  This  extraordinary  activity  has  occasioned  the 
reproach  of  overadministration  to  be  brought  agaiiist  tlie  Wallerstein 
ministry;  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  schools  of  liteniture.  So 
much  is  certain,  that,  especially  in  school  afiairs,  the  persons  employed 
in  teaching  are  the  most  important  interest;  and  that  too  much  and  too 
long-continued  labor  in  writing,  must  interfere  with  the  oral  labor,  which 
is  the  special  vocation  of  teachers.  But  that  ministry  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  having  undertaken  and  skillfully  performed  a  dif- 
ficult task,  whose  result  is,  that  we  of  the  present  day,  can  easily  com- 
prehend every  thing  relating  to  the  schools,  from  tlie  very  exterior  of 
the  official  organization  inward. 

The  decided  and  severe  ministry  of  Abtl^  which  governed  the  schools 
by  strict  ordinances,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  those  already  exist- 
ing, aroused  in  Bavaria  a  controversy  on  confessions.  It  required  of  the 
schools  a  distinct  position  on  the  question  of  confessions,  for  the  sake  of 
impressing  a  religious  character  on  them.  It  set  earnestly  about  sccur- 
hig  a  union  of  schools  and  church,  and  an  extension  of  church  influence 
over  the  schools,  but  without  sacrificing  to  the  church,  any  of  the  privi- 
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i  of  the  state.     It  confined  the  German  scboob  within  the  limite  of 
r  appropriate  departments.    An  interesting  rescript  it  that  of  March 
1842,  on  the  exclusion  of  instruction  in  French,  from  the  female  bor- 
er scliools.    ''  Unfortunately,  only  children  of  the  higher  classes  need 
understand  French ;  and  it  is  forbidden  to  teach  it  in  the  schools  to 
hers.    The  girls  must  become  German  wives,  or  must  remain  German 
laidens."    The  royal  ordinance  of  8th  May,  1841,  refuses  to  the  teach- 
ers of  common  schools,  the  character  of  public  officials.    Instead  of  the 
previous  sounding  name,  the  term  "  preparatory  teachers"  is  used ;  and 
instead  of  ^^ ^rraparanden^  "school  apprentices." 

Against  these  and  similar  repressive  ordinances,  an  opposition  was 
kindled,  from  the  spirit  of  the  year  1848 ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  there 
was  called  for  a  separation  of  the  schools  from  the  church,  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  position  of  teachers  to  an  equality  with  that  of  officials,  as 
well  as  a  corresponding  rate  of  payment.  These  tendencies,  as  they  in 
fact  developed,  did  not  certainly  come  from  Christian  feeling ;  but  their 
operation  has  actually  led  to  a  useful  result  The  consistories,  since 
that  time,  are  earnest  in  reminding  the  clergymen  of  their  duty,  in  exer- 
cising a  diligent  supervision  of  schools  and  instruction.  The  desire  of 
the  teachers  to  be  on  the  footing  of  servants  of  the  state,  has  not  as  yet 
"been  granted.  The  latest  rescript,  of  February  26, 1857,  declared  anew 
that  they  were  in  the  service  of  the  communes,  not  in  that  of  the  state; 
but  the  government  interests  itself  with  much  favor  for  the  increase  of 
their  salaries,  and  this  subject  is  occupying  it  even  now.  Thus,  we  may 
designate  the  period  last  past  as  that  of  care  for  the  teachers. 

New  school-houses  are  springing  up  every  where,  especially  for  the 
so-called  supplementary  schools  (Nebenschulen.)  At  every  mile,  and 
even  at  shorter  distances,  they  are  found,  in  some  of  the  circles ;  and 
even  where  want  of  means  prevents  new  school-houses  from  being 
erected,  ihe  school  authorities  have  at  least  procured  appropriate  dwell- 
ings  in  connection  with  them ;  whereas,  previously,  the  school-room  was 
the  teacher's  only  tenement  during  the  day,  and  the  attic  at  night  The 
governments  have  nfibrded  important  aid  to  poor  communes,  from  the 
funds  of  the  circles.  The  latest  regulation  (of  May  15,  1857.)  which 
has  been  published,  lays  down  new  principles,  for  the  religious  duty  of 
school  teachers,  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit  from  the  preparatory  instruc- 
tion, up  to  the  age  of  employment  in  a  regular  vocation.  Thus,  Ba- 
varia, and  its  present  government,  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
done  their  duty  to  the  schools,  not  only  on  paper,  but  in  fact.  We  have 
not  here  room  to  discuss  the  influence  of  the  educators  Stepbani,  Gra- 
scr,  and  Niethammcr,  on  the  operations  of  the  government,  supporting 
and  promoting  them,  and  sometimes  hindering  them. 

II.  Genercd  Outline  of  the  School  Laws  and  Organization, — All 
child i^n,  from  6  to  the  end  of  the  12th  year,  unless  coming  under  some 
exception,  must  attend  the  schools  (ordinance  of  December  23/1802.) 
The  time  of  attending  the  work-day  schools,  for  Protestant  children,  is 
up  to  the  day  of  confirmation.     This  tiikes  place  (since  1839.)  in  the 
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13th  year,  (previouely  in  the  14th,)  on  the  30th  of  April.  Any  one  who 
ie  13  by  the  30th  of  the  month,  may  be  confirmed,  if  properly  prepared. 
In  extraordinary  cases,  a  private  confinnation  ie  given.  AiXtr  the  time  of 
attendance  at  the  work>day  schools,  begins  that  at  the  Sunday  schools ; 
previously  until  the  18th  year,  now  until  the  16th.  No  one  can  receive 
an  appointment,  or  conclude  a  marriage,  without  satisfactory  evidence 
of  having  attended  the  Sunday  (or  feast-day)  schools.  Such  attend- 
ance is  not  required  during  attendance  at  a  Latin  school  or  a  gymna- 
sium. (Law  of  September  12, 1803.)  Neither  apprentices  nor  journey- 
men are  excu.scd  from  it.  Up  to  the  year  1S56,  proposals  for  lengthen- 
ing the  attendance  at  the  work-duy  schools,  and  shortening  that  at  tl)o 
feast-day  schools,  have  been  decidedly  declined.  In  that  year,  the  for- 
mer term  was  extended,  for  Catholics  also,  to  the  end  of  the  13th  year, 
with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  of  existing  relations,  and  the  latter 
term  shortened,  for  those  of  all  confessions,  to  two  years.  The  obliga- 
tion to  attend  instruction  in  Christianity  to  the  18th  year,  it  has  tlius 
far  been  refused  to  shorten.  In  order  that  school  attendance  may  not 
be  evaded  by  private  instruction,  real  or  pretended,  this  latter  is,  by  a 
law  of  March  27,  1806,  together  with  institutions  for  it,  placed  under 
strict  control.  Permission  to  give  private  instruction,  is  to  be  granted 
by  the  inferior  authorities.  In  order  that  no  child  may  evade  attend- 
ance, by  going  into  another  school  district,  even  for  a  short  time,  there 
is  a  legal  examination,  at  which  certificates  are  required. 

School  attendance  being  a  universal  obligation,  the  necessary  steps 
for  tlie  organization  and  maintenance  of  sufiicient  schools,  must  natu- 
rally be  taken.  These,  for  primary  instruction,  are  required  of  the 
school  communes,  which  oflen  include  several  political  communes.  Pri- 
vate obligations  to  make  such  provision  (of  foundations,  patrons,  &c.,) 
remain  in  force.  The  State  is  also  bound  to  fulfill  promptly  its  own 
obligations,  under  special  laws  (Law  of  February  18,  1843;)  but  it  en- 
deavors to  free  itself  from  responsibility  for  primary  instruction  gener- 
ally. A  school  fee  of  two  kreutzers  weekly  (and  more  in  the  larger 
towns,)  is  required  from  parents,  where  there  are  no  free-schools  or  spe- 
cial foundations.  Each  parish  must  pay  for  poor  scholars,  from  the 
poor's  funds.  It  also  provides  all  school  necessaries  (wood,  &c, ;)  pays 
the  taxes  on  the  dwelling,  ground,  and  landholders'  taxes,  whenever  the 
income  of  the  teacher  does  not  exceed,  if  in  a  village,  300  florins,  and, 
if  in  a  city,  400  florins ;  and  it  is  responsible  for  erecting  buildings, 
wherever  special  rights  and  obligations  do  not  vary  the  rule.  For  the 
tenement  of  the  schoolmaster  and  sexton,  in  special  localities,  the 
school  funds  are  holden ;  elsewhere,  the  school  funds  pay  three-fourths, 
and  the  church  funds  one-fourth  of  the  amount  This  partition,  how- 
ever, is  made  only  where  the  school-rcom  is  in  a  separate  house ;  the 
division  being  equal  in  other  cases.  The  parish  must  also  provide  a 
proper  salary  Cor  the  teacher.  But  where  the  means  of  the  parish  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  provide  such  an  income,  there  only  may  application 
be  made  for  aid,  to  the  funds  of  the  circle ;  and  if  the  assistance  granted 
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from  the  central  funds  of  the  circle  is  not  sufRcient,  then  a  tax  may  be 
levied  upon  the  vicinity.  If  a  tax  on  the  parish  is  necessary,  to  procure 
school  necessaries,  it  is  laid  in  the  proportion  of  the  ordinary  taxes ;  but 
the  rate  for  school  utensils  is  laid  according  to  the  number  of  children. 
The  parishes  are  not  always  large  enough  to  support  a  school  apiece, 
and  several  are  therefore  sometimes  consolidated  into  one  school-^iar- 
ish  ;  a  plan  which  is  o(\en  a  hindrance  to  successful  co-operation,  espe- 
cially whon  the  several  parishes,  thus  joined,  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  separate  courts  and  pastors.  The  increase  of  population  every  where, 
and  especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  has  caused  a  dispropor- 
tion between  the  number  of  pupils  and  teachers.  The  regular  propor- 
tion is  GO  to  one,  and  that  of  100  to  one  must  not  ordinarily  be  exceeded ; 
but  it  has  often  risen  to  150  and  180,  chiefly  because  the  expense  of  the 
first  assistant  has  to  be  borne  by  the  teachers  themselves.  Peculiari- 
ties of  location  and  climate,  again,  often  render  it  necessary  to  have 
small  schools,  of  not  more  than  25  pupils.  In  neighborhoods  mingled 
of  those  of  ditfcrent  confessions,  confessional  schools  are  organized, 
whose  expenses  are  borne  by  those  of  the  respective  confessions,  so  far 
as  extraordinary  ones  are  incurred  ;  or,  if  there  is  a  communal  fund,  the 
necessary  funds  for  all  parties  are  derived  thence.  A  law  of  May  10, 
1810,  provides  for  the  obligation  to  attend  school,  in  one's  own  school 
district.  The  district  is  bounded  by  the  limits  of  the  ptirish,  and  all 
school  children  living  within  it,  are  bound  to  attend  in  that  district 
Where  there  is  only  one  school,  this  is  true,  without  regard  to  their  con- 
fession ;  religious  instruction  being,  in  that  case,  intrusted  to  a  sepa- 
rate teacher.  In  order  to  avoid  hurting  consciences  in  such  cases,  spe- 
cial permission  will  be  given  to  attend  a  confessional  school,  if  there  be 
such  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  organization  of  the  higher  authorities  of  school  inspection  has 
been  repeatedly  changed.  A  royal  ordinance  of  March  16,  1849,  re 
established  the  ministry  of  the  interior  for  church  and  schools ;  which 
consists  of  a  managing  minister,  3  ministerial  councilors,  2  high  church 
and  school  councilors,  and  the  necessary  ofRce  force.  One  of  the  min- 
isterial councilors  will  fulfill  the  duties  of  genenil  secretary,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  minister.  Under  the  charge  of  this  department  are 
all  matters  relating  to  religious  and  moral  training,  and  national  educa- 
tion, institutions  of  science  and  art,  the  common  schools  in  particular, 
institutions  for  educating  teachers,  the  preparation  of  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  finances,  and  (within  the  limits  of  the  fixed  appropriations.) 
the  grants  of  public  money  for  these  purposes. 

Under  this  nunistry  are  the  eight  governments,  within  as  many  circles, 
whose  duties  are  defined,  by  the  ordinance  of  December  17,  1825,  to  be, 
the  charge  of  promoting  the  school  and  educational  system ;  mainte- 
nance of  the  existing  laws  and  ordinances ;  super\'ision  of  all  schools 
within  the  circle,  except  the  higher  institutions  in  the  capital,  and  the 
universities ;  oversight  of  the  funds  devoted  to  instruction  (revision  and 
super-revision  of  the  accounts ;)  appropriations  under  the  fixed  amount  of 
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funds  for  the  schools ;  procuring  of  proper  school  buildings ;  organiza- 
tion of  new  common  schools,  discontinuance  or  consolidation  of  those 
already  existing,  determination  and  rectification  of  school  districts;  pro- 
ci^fing  proper  school  returns ;  examination  of  all  persons  desiring  tlie 
office  of  common  school  teacher;  appointment  of  all  teachers  of  common 
and  burgher  schools,  as  well  in  the  preparatory  schools,  unless  the  right 
of  presentation  belongs  to  a  third  person ;  necessary  removals,  pensions, 
&c. ;  supervision  of  conduct  of  persons  employed,  and  over  school  con- 
ferences; inspection;  enforcement  of  discipline.  Appeals  from  decisions 
of  controversies  between  teachers  and  pastors  or  parishes,  as  to  the  re- 
lations of  the  schools,  school  regulations,  charge  of  building,  duC,  were 
formerly  put  in  charge  of  designated  school  councilors  of  the  circle ;  at 
present,  however,  they  are  referred  to  such  councilors  as  the  president 
may  think  most  suitable.  As,  however,  the  jurisdiction  of  referees  over 
school  affairs  in  the  circle  seemed  inadequate,  a  circle  school  inspection 
was  appointed  in  1832 — consisting  of  four  circle  school  inspectors,  un- 
paid, and  removable— chosen  by  the  presidency  of  the  circle,  from  the 
rectors,  professors,  district  and  local  inspectors,  dec,  residing  in  or  near 
the  capital  town  of  the  circle,  and  confirmed  by  the  ministry  of  tlie  in- 
terior. These  attend  the  sittings  of  the  governments  of  the  circle  for 
the  chief  questions  relating  to  instruction,  having  a  vote  therein ;  and  as 
a  special  committee,  presided  over  by  the  president  of  the  circle, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  circle  referees,  they  determine  what  resolutions 
shall  be  published  upon  the  annual  school  reports.  The  common  schools 
of  every  two  (by  a  late  order  four.)  school  inspection  districts,  must  be 
visited  annually,  either  by  a  school  referee,  or  by  one  of  the  school 
inspectors. 

The  district  school  inspection  (usually  including  the  schools  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  provincial  court,  from  10,000  to  25,000  inhabitants.) 
together  with  the  district  police,  are  the  immediate  subordinates  of  the 
government  (Instruction  of  September  15th,  1808.)  The  district  school 
inspector,  usually  a  dean,  or  some  other  ecclesiastic,  has  the  following 
duties :  enforcement  of  the  external  school  ordinances ;  improvement 
of  the  internal  condition  of  the  schools ;  direction  of  the  local  school 
inspection.  They  inform  themselves  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  by 
an  annual  journey  of  inspection.  For  larger  towns,  whose  size  requires 
several  city  inspection  districts,  is  appointed  a  city  school  comTni^sion, 
(or  joint  school  commission,)  composed  of  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
city  school  board  of  inspection.  These  are,  however,  only  appointed  in 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  which  are  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  government  The  immediate  subordinates  of  the  district 
board  of  school  inspection,  are  the  local  boards  of  school  inspection.  In 
each  parish,  or  its  dependence,  having  its  own  school  tlierc.  is  such  a 
board ;  composed,  in  parishes  without  a  magistrate,  of  the  clergyman, 
the  overseer  {Ortsvonteher^  and  two  or  three  delegates  from  the  parish 
committees ;  in  parishes  containing  magistrates,  (that  is,  town  authori- 
ties, or  the  corresponding  officers  in  the  county,)  of  the  mayor,  the 
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clergyman,  and  from  one  to  four  deputies  from  the  GOimctlori  of  the 
mugisiracy.  Where  several  boards  are  needed  for  city  districts,  they 
are  made  up  of  tlie  clergyman  of  the  district,  or  another  inspector,  and 
a  councilor  of  the  magistracy,  to  whom  may  be  added  from  one  to  three 
district  overseers,  as  extraordinary  members.  All  the  ordinary  members 
ot*  tlie  city  district  boards  of  inspection  together  constitute  the  joint  school 
commission.  The  authority  of  the  local  authorities  extend  to  every 
thing  relating  to  the  internal  or  external  relations  of  the  schools ;  in 
internal  afiairs,  as  to  discipline ;  in  external  ones,  relating  to  school  land, 
buildings,  furniture,  inventory,  order  of  premises,  proper  arrangement 
of  the  school-room,  local  school  funds,  situation  of  the  teacher,  means 
of  supporting  poor  children,  prizes.  In  charge  of  the  local  boards  of 
inspection  wre  teachers,  assistants,  and  other  subordinate  assistants, 
parents  of  pupils,  and  all  residents  of  the  place  who  stand  in  any  rela- 
tion to  the  school  i  and  they  may  summon  all  such  to  meet  together 
before  them.  They  have  the  right  of  blaming  or  praising  the  teachery 
and  of  rewarding  him  from  the  school  funds.    Their  regular  duties  are, 

1.  Monthly  school  conferences,  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  (to 
attend  to  occurrences  of  importance,  neglects  in  relation  to  the  schools, 
complaints,  ordinances  from  superiors,  dc«.,)  of  which  reports  are  made; 

2.  Annual  reports  on  the  schools ;  3.  Repeated  and  diligent  visitatioa 
of  the  schools,  of  which  reports  must  be  entered  in  their  note-books. 

The  united  operations  of  the  school  inspectors  and  police  of  the  dis- 
trict are  so  arranged  that  the  former  have  charge  of  the  strictly  tech- 
nical management  of  instruction ;  but  school  affairs  of  a  mixed  character, 
as  those  relating  to  the  bounds  of  the  district,  attendance,  building, 
funds,  &c.,  are  referred  to  both  together ;  and  the  inspectors,  except  in 
reference  to  buildings,  have  the  initiative. 

The  supervision  of  the  schools  is  especially  conducted  by  the  legal 
visitations,  which  are,  a,  of  the  circle  authorities  and  circle  inspectors. 
The  schools  of  at  least  four  of  the  circles  must  be  visited  thoroughly, 
with  reference  both  to  their  internal  and  external  affairs,  in  the  months 
of  February,  March,  and  April.  The  proceedings  for  the  visitation  are 
most  fully  prescribed  (by  a  law  of  1833,)  even  down  to  the  form  of  the 
report.  They  are  made  by  the  commissary,  in  presence  of  the  chief 
police  officers,  the  district  and  local  school  inspectors,  teachers,  assist- 
ants, and  friends  of  education.  The  wish  of  the  king  is,  that  the  princi- 
pal effort  of  the  inspectors  shall  be  "to  bring  back  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion from  tl)e  tendency  which  has  of  late  crept  in  to  mere  training  of  the 
understanding,  and  superficial  overknowledge,  to  a  proper  development 
of  the  soul  and  heart,  and  something  of  real  and  permanent  value ; " 
6,  annual  visitations  by  the  district  police  authorities  and  inspectors. 
These  are  bound  by  a  form  of  visitation  prescribed  in  detail,  which 
includes,  in  a  tabular  form,  1.  Examination  on  subjects  of  instruction; 
2.  Their  result;  3.  Further  observations ;  4.  Defects;  5.  Inspection  of 
school  localities;  6.  Suggestions,  requests,  difficulties;  7.  Special  obser- 
vations not  proper  for  publication.     The  local  school  inspectors  report  on 
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1.  Variations  in  school  statistics;  2.  History  of  the  period  pn^t;  3.  Con- 
dition of  school,  and  attendance ;  4.  Personal  matters ;  &  Order  and 
arrangement ;  6.  Discipline  and  instruction ;  7.  Resources ;  8,  9.  Wishes 
and  suggestions  of  inspectors  and  teachers ;  also  to  be  in  a  tabular  form, 
and  made  atieasl  four  weeks  before  the  examination.  There  are,  also, 
additional  visitations  at  least  four  times  a  year,  since  1851 ;  for  which 
about  one  thousand  florins  a  year  is  allowed  from  the  funds  of  the  circle. 

It  is  to  be  questioned  whether  so  many  visits  operate  favorably  on  the 
schools.  It  is  a  constant  state  of  examination,  which  does  not  permit 
the  schools  to  do  any  quiet  work,  tends  to  cause  forcing  of  the  powers  of 
the  pupils,  and  leads  to  a  system  of  driving,  for  tlie  sake  of  shining 
with  knowledge  rapidly  taken  on,  instead  of  acquiring  it  by  methodical 
acquisition.  Among  the  supervising  authorities  must  also  be  reckoned 
the  central  school-book  printing  establishment,  which  dates  even  from 
the  last  century,  and  which  is  intended  to  furnish  for  the  commoa 
schools,  and  latterly  for  the  higher  schools  also,  ** systematical"  books* 
A  ministerial  edict  of  July  2l6t,  1849,  diminishes  the  privileges  of  this 
establishment,  by  declaring  that  it  has  no  monopoly.  It  is  obliged  to 
distribute,  if  its  .profits  allow,  one  hundred  and  fifty  florins'  worth  of 
books  to  each  circle ;  and  its  further  profits  go  to  the  support  of  widows 
of  school  teachers. 

An  important  department  of  supervision  relates  to  the  qualification  of 
teachers,  and  of  subordinate  supervising  authorities.  The  table  of 
qualifications  dates  from  1836.  and  includes  statements  of  personal,  official, 
and  domestic  relations,  and  opinions  on  fitness,  knowledge,  activity,  official 
efficiency,  general  deportment,  according  to  the  following  scale  of  six 
grades : — Class  I.,  distinguished  attainments ;  being,  a,  remarkably  good, 
and  by  very  good;  Class  II.,  sufficient  attainments;  being,  a,  good,  and 
6,  tolerable ;  Class  11.,  deficient  attainments ;  being,  a,  slight,  and,  6,  bad. 

In  this  decision,  reference  is  made  to  the  record  of  qualifications,  at 
the  close  of  preparatory  instruction,  at  leaving  the  teachers'  seminary, 
at  the  examination  for  appointment,  and  during  actual  service.  The 
qualifying  authorities  arc :  local  and  district  inspectors,  district  police 
authorities,  and  the  circle  government  To  obtain  an  alteration  of  the 
decision,  a  special  government  permission  must  be  had ;  and  the  exam- 
ination must  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  five  years.  The  form  for  quali- 
fying local  school  inspectors  goes  into  the  utmost  detail,  and  includes 
seventeen  heads.  This  full  organization  of  supervising  authorities 
secures  to  the  state  a  very  complete  control. 

Thus  far,  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  rights  of  the  church  over 
the  schools.  The  schools  are  considered  state  institutions,  for  the 
supervision  of  which  the  church  is  made  an  instrument,  although 
the  church  authorities  have  no  right  as  such  to  that  ofiice ;  and  while,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  district  school  inspectors  arc  chosen  from  among  the 
deans  and  pastors,  still  no  ecclesiastical  dignitary  has,  as  such,  a  scat 
as  school  inspector;  nor  has  he  in  the  higher  school  council.  The  edict 
upon  the  internal  church  aflfairs  of  the  united  Protestant  congregations 
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gives  to  the  high  consistory  and  the  consistories  the  supervision  of  Prot- 
estant religious  instruction  in  the  schools.  All  other  instruction  is  in  the 
department  of  state  police,  and  in  charge  of  the  governments  and  of  the 
ministry  of  the  interior.  But  in  circles  where  the  Protestants  are  most 
numerous,  the  school  referee  is  to  be  a  Protestant,  and  one  of  the  high 
councilors  of  studies  must  be  a  Protestant  (See  consistorial  ordinance 
of  1809,  in  the  Pastor's  Manual.)  The  bishops  stand  in  a  similar  rela- 
tion to  the  school.  By  appendix  11  to  the  constitution,  they  have  the 
right  of  supervising  religious  and  moral  instruction,  and  the  religious 
condition  in  institutions  of  religion  and  instruction.  Their  wishes  will 
be  ascertained  by  questions  on  the  training  of  teachers,  and  conformed 
to  as  far  as  possible ;  and  the  same  in  the  publication  of  important  laws 
relating  to  the  schools,  so  far  as  concerned  with  instruction  in  religioQ 
and  morals.  Text-books  of  religious  instruction  are«  also,  to  be  subject 
to  their  approbation.     Sec  ministerial  rescript  of  8lh  of  April.  1852. 

III.  Number^  and  Attendance  of  Schools. — There  are  in  Bavaria, 
(according  to  Hermann,)  4.810  Catholic  schools,  with  5.796  teachers, 
and  307  female  teachers;  2,150  Protestant  schools,  with  2.669  teachers, 
and  only  8  female  teachers ;  153  Jewish  schools,  with  157  teachers :  in 
ail,  7,113  schools,  with  8.622  teachers,  and  315  female  teachers.  These 
schools  are  attended  by  284.788  male  work-day  scholars,  and  290,426 
females ;  by  178,713  male  Sunday-scholars  and  192,348  females :  in  all, 
946  275.  Their  income  is  2.912.500  florins:  being,  from  the  state, 
404;877  fl.,  from  the  parishes,  1,103.789  fl..  from  foundations,  596,089  fl., 
from  private  sources.  807,745  fl.;  with  an  expenditure  of  2,543,340  fl. 
to  persons,  and  356,108  for  property.  Non-attendance  at  school,  by  any 
child,  can  only  happen  by  great  negligence.  Thus,  in  a  population 
of  about  four  and  a  half  millions,  those  attending  tlie  work-day  schools 
are  about  1  soul  to  7  3-5,  and  the  Sunday  schools  1  to  12;  being  13  1-4 
per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  8  1-4  per  cent,  of  the  latter:  in  all,  21  1-2 
per  cent.  There  are  80  work-day  scholars  per  school,  and  67  scholars 
to  one  teacher.  In  the  year  1835-6,  the  number  of  Catholic  schools 
increased  by  476,  and  of  tlie  Protestant  by  383.  The  expenditures  in 
that  year,  of  state  money  (from  funds  of  circles)  increased,  by  194.591 
fl. ;  from  parish  funds,  by  656.535  fl. ;  from  foundations,  1 33  894  fl. ;  and, 
from  private  sources,  it  decreased  by  26,295  fl.  Total,  an  increase  of 
958,729  fl.  The  number  of  school  children  increased  by  64,438.  The 
proportion  between  county  and  city  schools,  is  stated  only  «>  far  as  the 
cities  are  im»nediately  under  the  circle  governments.  There  are  in 
Bavaria,  east  of  the  Rhine,  in  29  "  immediate  cities,"  197  schools  ;  and, 
in  239  police  districts,  5,478.  In  the  Palatinate,  there  are.  in  12  land- 
commissariats,  1.438  schools.  Poor-schools  exist,  commonly,  only  in  the 
large  towns.  The  fact  that  the  poor-children  are  penned  up  in  separate 
rooms,  and  that  the  basis  of  a  caste  distinction  is  thus  laid,  even  in  the 
school  world,  may  indicate  a  saving  in  the  money  accounts,  hut,  ednca- 
tionally.  it  is  certainly  of  evil  tendency.  All  the  children  of  the  people 
ought  to  be  educated  together,  without  any  such  early  dit>tinctivc  impress 
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apon  part  of  them,  of  public  paupers.  Schools  of  mechanic  trades 
have  not  yet  spread  much  in  Bavaria,  even  where  roanufo^urcs  are 
most  prosperous.  The  ordinance  of  January  15th,  1810,  modified  in 
August  1854,  determines  the  factory  hours  of  children  of  the  work-day 
school  age,  exercising  a  Christian  care  over  their  health  and  bodily  de- 
velopment The  working  hours  of  the  youngest  children  (of  ten  years 
old,)  are,  at  most,  nine  hours,  between  6  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.,  with  two 
hours  of  intermission,  in  three  separate  portions.  The  same  law  re- 
quires their  attendance  upon  a  public  or  private  school ;  which  is  not 
to  begin  before  6  A.  M.,  or  to  last  after  6  P.  M. ;  and  which  must  not 
contain  more  than  fif\y  children  each.  But  the  concession  is  made  to 
the  manufacturing  interest,  that  only  three  hours  daily  are  required  for 
school  uispection.  But  how  short  is  the  whole  school  life  of  a  factory 
child !  It  is  thus  that  the  extension  of  manufacturing  hinders  tlie  sym- 
metrical development  of  common  school  instruction. 

Under  so  favorable  a  condition  of  schools,  it  can  only  exceptionally 
happen  that  any  individual,  immediately  afler  leaving  school,  shall  be 
unable  to  read  or  to  write  as  much  as  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  the 
attainments  made  at  school,  often  very  good,  (and  of  the  city  schools 
even  more  might  be  said,)  are  preserved  only  where  the  graduate's 
occupation  is  such  as  to  furnish  continued  practice.  Where  the  external 
senses  and  physical  powers  are  chiefly  occupied,  much  knowledge  and 
many  attainments  are  lost  Even  the  Sunday  schools  show  a  continual 
retrogression,  which  their  few  hours'  duration  can  not  prevent  The 
greatest  loss,  however,  is  of  real  knowledge ;  which  is  oflen  hurriedly 
crowded  in  upon  the  memory  shortly  before  an  examination,  before  the 
external  or  internal  faculties  are  well  developed;  in  which  case,  all 
such  acquisitions  very  soon  become  confused  together.  Wherever  a 
religious  life  prevails,  maintained  by  a  steady  attendance  upon  divine 
service,  reading  God's  word,  &c.,  the  remainder  of  the  school  acquisi- 
tions are  found  to  be  more  fully  preserved.  Military  authorities  com- 
plain of  the  number  of  recruits  who  lack  the  most  indispensable 
knowledge ;  but  this  will  not  represent  an  average  for  Bavaria ;  bec^iuse 
the  sons  of  families  which  expend  the  most  care  upon  inetruciion.  often 
avoid  military  service,  their  places  being  filled  from  the  lowest  class 
of  people.  Many  complaints  are  also  made  from  jails  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection of  the  entire  destitution  of  school  knowledge  of  the  criminals ; 
but  tliese  are  quite  as  frequently  abandoned  men.  who  defy  both  the 
discipline  of  the  schools  and  the  punishments  of  the  prison.  Ought 
not  the  statistics  to  show  that  there  are  as  many  educaled  criminals  as 
uneducated?  These  defects  of  education  show  that  the  common 
schools  can  not  accomplish  what  is  in  some  quarters  required  of  them. 
Thorough  practice  in  reiiding,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  is  better  than 
wandering  at  pleasure  in  the  labyrinth  of  real  studies.  If  the  present 
extent  of  studies  is  not  the  right  one,  even  under  the  best  organization 
and  methods,  still  it  is  evident  that  they  produce  too  much  good  to  allow 
of  wishing  them  circumscribed. 
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IV.  Interior  organization  of  the  echooU—The  basis  of  the  school 
lubdivbicflp  is  a  triple  clarification  of  city  and  country  schools:  name- 
ly, preparatory  class^  and  class  I.,  (the  separation  of  which  gives  a 
division  into  four  classes,)  and  classes  II.  and  III. ;  the  latter  three  being 
more  often  named  high,  middle,  and  lower  class.  These  are  subdivided 
as  the  number  of  scholars  and  of  teachers  may  admit  In  the  larger 
cities,  the  three  higher  classes  are  divided  into  seven,  one  for  each 
year ;  and  these,  again,  into  boys'  and  girls'  classes ;  so  that  we  have 
the  following  table  of  classes  in  a  city  school : — 

A.  1.  preparatory  olaM,  usually  both  boys  and  girls,  ^th  to  7th  yesr. 

II.  lower  class,  boys,  girls,  divitioo  a,    7th  to    8th  year. 

«       **  **        »*         "      b,    8th  to    9ih    " 

B.  III.  middle  "        "        "         "      a,    9th  to  10th    " 

"       "        "        «         "      b,  10th  to  11th    *« 

CIV.  higher   "  "        "         **      a,  11th  to  12th    " 

"        "  "        "         "      b,  12th  to  13th    " 

On  this  plan,  for  instance,  are  organized  the  schools  in  Augsburg,  la 
Nuremberg  there  are  74  school-classes,  with  63  definitive  teachers, 
and  11  assistants.  In  Furth  there  are  supplementary  classes  for  the 
weaker  scholars,  who  can  not  keep  up  with  the  rest  But,  in  many 
schools,  one  teacher  has  to  instruct  all  three  classes  in  one  room.  The 
time  of  instruction  is  five  hours  daily,  in  the  so-called  whole  schools. 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  are  vacations.  In  the  section,  or 
half-day  schools,  which,  however,  are  established  only  exceptionally, 
each  section  must  be  instructed  three  hours  daily,  in  which  case  the 
teacher  loses  his  golden  rest  of  Wednesday  afternoon;  and,  on  Satur- 
days, two  hours  each :  in  all,  thirty-four  hours  a  week.  Two  or  three 
hours  of  instruction  are  required,  daily,  in  the  summer  schools  in  tlie 
country ;  and  in  sectional  schools,  the  higher  section  has  two  hours,  and 
the  beginners  one — beginning,  where  practicable,  at  6  A.  M.  The 
summer  school  begins  May  1st,  and  ends  November  1st  The  vacations 
of  the  country  schools  come  in  harvest;  two  weeks  for  the  early  harvest 
and  two  for  the  later,  as  the  locality  may  require.  City  schools  have 
only  fourteen  days'  vacation.  The  regulation  course  of  instruction  of 
1804  and  1811  gives  a  special  course  of  instruction  and  a  time-bill,  which 
are  given  out  at  examination,  and  must  not  be  varied  from.  Single  city 
school  commissions  and  district  boards  of  inspection  work  af\er  a  uniform 
plan,  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  regulation  course,  and  approved  by 
the  king.  Every  course  of  instruction  must  include  the  following 
subjects. 

1.  Religion.  Within  the  Lutheran  church,  the  limit  of  this  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  six  chief  portions  of  Luther's  small  catechism.  Text- 
books are,  Luther's  small  catechism,  with  texts  as  comment  and  explana- 
tion for  teachers ;  Dr.  Bockh's  Guide ;  Lube's  House,  School,  and 
Church  Book ;  H.  Caspari's  Luther's  small  Catechism  explained,  (this 
for  the  children ;)  Irmischer's  Guide,  and  Extracts  from  Spencer's  Cate- 
ihism;  Wucherer's  Guide  through  the  Catechism,  &c.    The  united 
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Palutinate  uses  Ebrard's  Catechism,  compiled  from  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  and  Luther's  The  Catholic  church  uses  the  Diocesan  Cate- 
chism, by  a  Jesuit,  which  is  usually  called  the  German  Catechism,  and 
whose  usefulness  is  highly  spoken  of. 

2.  Biblical  History.  From  Zahn's  Biblical  Histories,  and  the  Calw 
^ Twice  two  and  fif\y;"  the  Catholic  church,  ai\er  Christoph  voa 
Schmid. 

3.  Memorizing ;  of  matter  from  the  Bible,  catechism,  and  hymn-book. 
The  number  of  texts  to  be  learned  is  485 ;  of  hyms,  40 ;  J.  F.  £.  Buch- 
mann's  Plan  for  Learning  Texts  by  Heart  For  the  preparatory  classes 
is  used  the  so-called  God  manual;  or.  True  First  Instruction  about  God. 

4.  Reading;  which,  by  the  law  of  April  24, 1811,  holds  the  first  place, 
and  is  taken  as  the  especial  measure  of  the  periods  of  instruction ; 
technical  reading  belonging  to  the  first  class,  logical  to  the  second,  and 
esthetic  to  the  third ;  the  latter,  however,  being  pursued  only  where  the 
children  are  within  an  erathetic  circle  at  home.  Manuals;  Bavarian 
Instructor  and  Reading-book;  Ludwig  and  Heinisch;  Instructor  and 
Reading-book.  Poland ;  Haberlein,  Schmidt ;  First  Instructor  for  Chil- 
dren ;  Krumbacher's  Reader,  dec. 

5.  Writing.  In  the  first  class  is  required  the  writing  of  single  letters, 
syllables,  and  words ;  in  the  second,  continued  technical  instruction,  with 
special  reference  to  calligraphy ;  in  the  third,  especial  reference  to  calli- 
graphy, ader  the  model  copies  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Bavaria. 

6.  7.  Orthographical  exercises  (ppeHing  by  writing,  written  sen- 
tences.) in  connection  with  practical  gnimmatical  exercises  (without  any 
special  text-book,)  beginning  in  the  2nd  period,  and  extending  up  to 
separate  written  documents  (letters,  accounts,  receipts,  &c.)  The  sub- 
ject-matter is  prescribed  in  detail  for  the  three  clashes.  The  required 
books  are.  Guide  to  Calligraphy  and  Dictation  Exercises,  Danheimer's 
Kemptcn.  Parts  of  the  calligraphy  from  the  former,  with  copies,  may 
be  had  in  Bayreuth  and  Nordlingen,  and  copies  at  the  central  book 
establishment  The  instruction  in  German  is  based  upon  the  Manual 
of  Heinisch  and  L.  OQinger,  Engelbrecht,  Pflug.  F.  X.  Klass  of 
Munich,  &c. 

8.  Arithmetic.  As  far  as  the  rule  of  three,  the  chain  rule,  and  the 
easiest  fractions.  Manuals ;  Arithmetic  for  the  Bavarian  Schools,  from 
the  central  book  establishment ;  Henner's  Head  and  Mental  Arithme- 
tic; Erhard's  Scholar  in  Arithmetic ;  Collection  of  Problems  for  the 
Nuremberg  Common  Schools ;  Arithmetic,  for  Home  and  School,  dec; 

9.  Geography.  The  law  says  of  this,  and  particularly  of  that  of 
Bavaria,  that  "  It  is  no  recommendation  to  a  teacher,  that  he  promotes 
instruction  in  geography  at  the  expense  of  other  studies."  The  present 
king  is  much  interested  in  the  study  of  Bavarian  history.  For  this  pur- 
pose prizes  are  given,  being  copies  of  Twelve  Pictures,  from  the  Lives  of 
Bavarian  princes,  and  (more  for  the  Catholic  schools,)  History  of  Bavaria 
in  Pictures,  by  Thomas  Driendl.  Many  histories  of  the  country,  for 
oommoD  schools,  have  lately  been  produced,  both  in  prose  and  verse; 
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but  a  well-arranged  chronological  series  of  clear  narratives,  from  the 
history  of  Bavaria,  is  yet  needed. 

10.  Singing.  The  love  of  music,  especially  for  church  music,  and 
strictly  national  popular  song,  is  required  to  be  maintained  and  pro- 
moted as  much  as  possible.  Manuals  are,  Church  Choral  Book ;  Kraus- 
Bold's  Collection  of  Songs;  Small  Collection,  by  several  teachers  in 
Erlangen,  &c.;  Ilohmann's  Practical  Course  of  Instruction  in  Sing- 
ing, dec. 

11.  Drawing,  formerly  obligatory  through  all  three  periods,  is  now 
carried  only  far  enough  to  afford  a  means  of  distinguishing  talent;  and 
is  studied  only  on  Sundays  and  feast  days.  There  are  about  26  special 
drawing  schools,  in  which  are  employed,  at  present,  about  260  teachers. 

Industrial  schools  are  organized  in  connection  with  the  common 
schools,  but  as  yet  most  advantageously  in  the  cities.  At  present  there 
are  1,550  industrial  schools,  with  1.963  teachers.  Each  school  must  have 
its  industrial  garden.  The  course  of  instruction  is  the  same  for  both  city 
and  country  schools ;  and,  "  although  this  is  arranged  chiefly  for  the  city 
and  burgher  schools,  their  larger  scope  has  not  at  all  interfered  with 
their  application  to  the  country  schools."  Difierent  courses  would  be  as 
great  an  evil  as  a  different  education  for  city  and  country  school-teachers. 
This  would  bring  about  an  unfriendly  distinction  between  the  city  and 
country  population ;  and,  moreover,  the  great  spread  of  manufacturing 
establishments  would  make  it  difficult  to  fix  a  line  of  distinction.  One 
course  of  instruction,  one  mode  of  training  teachers,  is  the  rule,  and,  in 
practice,  careful  reference  to  the  very  various  circumstances  of  the  life 
of  the  people.  No  course  of  lessons  is  prescribed,  but  only  general 
principles  are  laid  down.  According  to  the  original  plan,  four  hours 
should  be  employed  in  instruction  about  God,  three  on  men,  four  on  na- 
ture, three  on  art^  six  on  language,  four  on  number  and  size;  in  all 
twenty-four.  According  to  the  plan,  as  modified  in  1811,  the  lessons,  in 
Nuremberg  for  example,  are  arranged  as  follows : — 

Treparatory  Clau.  Lower.  Middle.  Higher. 

Religion 1                    2  2                    2 

Biblical  History 2                     2  2                     2 

Rejiding 5                    6  4                    2 

"Writing 5                    4  3                    2 

German  I-«anguage —                    3  4                    6 

Arithmetic 4                    5  5                    4 

Singing 112  2 

Geography —                    3  2                    2 

Natural  History —                  —  2                    2 

nistory —                 —  -                   2 

Intaitiooal  lustraction 2                  —  —  — 

20  26  26  26 

The  methods  of  instruction  vary,  according  to  the  theories  which 
have  prevailed.    The  views  of  Stephani  and  Graser  still  have  influence; 
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but  a  careful  eclecticism  fiDds  favor  with  the  authorities,  who  judge  by 
results,  without  compelh'ng  the  use  of  any  method.  It  is  a  rule  that 
every  school  shall  begin  and  end  with  prayer,  according  to  the  formula. 
The  ^'Rilitalftira  Compleie  Morning  jSerrice,"  (not  very  much  used,)  con- 
tains, 1,  salutation ;  2, singing;  3,  reading  the  Bible ;  4,  prayer  and  biblical 
instruction ;  5.  singing ;  6,  benediction,  and  a  short  pause.  This  is  com- 
monly shortened.  Religious  instruction  is  given  two  hours  a  week,  by 
a  minister,  and  four  by  the  teacher ;  the  arrangement  being  such,  that 
the  latter  has  charge  chiefly  of  exercises  in  memory,  biblical  history, 
and  explanations  of  words,  and  the  former  of  the  religious  instruction 
proper.  Punctual  attendance  at  church  is  most  strictly  enjoined  upon 
children  of  school  age.  and  they  have  a  separate  place  in  church,  witli  a 
teacher.  The  children  in  the  common  schools  are  but  little  emjiloyed 
in  studying  at  home ;  the  schools  being  to  be  made  not  audience-rooms, 
but  instruction-rooms ;  and  the  hardest  of  the  work  not  being  to  be  put 
ofi*  on  home.  School  diaries,  for  the  entry  of  any  ideas  which  may  oc- 
cur, are  used  here  and  there,  but  not  generally ;  the  note-books  contain 
the  history  and  chronology  of  each  school,  and  the  regulations  made  in 
iL  The  scholars  are  graduated  ader  a  regular  examination,  held  once 
a  year,  by  the  district  board  of  inspection ;  and  is  evidenced  by  the  cer- 
tificate of  graduation,  which  mu.st  be  produced  at  marriage,  taking 
possession  of  property,  &c. 

The  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  to  be  felt  outside  the  school-room, 
but  without  interfering  with  domestic  rights.  It  is  not  the  domestic 
misdemeanors  of  the  scholars,  but  those  committed  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other  on  the  public  highways,  in  a  sphere  as  near  to  the 
schools  as  to  the  home,  that  the  schools  are  to  have  cognizance  of  The 
schools  possess  a  portion  of  police  autliority.  in  order  that  the  children 
may  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  Parents  who  take  their 
chilrcn  to  dances,  dec,  are  warned  by  the  local  school  inspection  board ; 
and,  in  case  of  a  repetition,  they  may  either  be  punished  by  the  same 
authority,  or  handed  over  to  the  police.  The  school  discipline  is  not  a 
pcdantical  application  of  a  school  code  carried  into  detail.  The  school 
ordinances  are  only  single  disciplinary  determinations,  on .  tavern-haunt- 
ing, dec.  While  a  Draconian  strictness  is  not  used,  that  false  philan- 
thropism  is  avoided  which  would  manage  the  often  very  unrestrained 
body  of  scholars  by  allurements  and  caresses.  Corporeal  punishment  is 
permitted,  but  the  utmost  caution  is  enjoined.  Boxes  on  the  ear  are 
forbidden,  and  punishment  by  blows  is  to  be  resorted  to  only  in  the 
extrcmest  necessity,  upon  an  order  from  the  school  authorities,  and  in  the 
school ;  the  school  discipline  being  a  branch  of  the  disciplinary,  not  of 
the  police,  penal  authority.  It  was  a  former  fashion  to  operate  upon 
the  minds  of  the  scholars  by  public  commendations,  with  public  parade ; 
and  the  result,  in  the  country  schools,  was  harmful.  The  choice  of  tak- 
ers of  prizes  is  now  a  much  more  delicate  affair,  as  they  are  chosen 
from  a  general  estimate  by  the  teacher,  not  on  special  prize  exercises. 
Common  people  do  no:  understand   how   rightly  to  estimate  such 
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rards ;  and  they  make  discords  at  home  and  in  the  village.    In  some 
ces  bretzeU  (a  kind  of  pastry)  were  distributed  to  alL 
The  Sunday  and  feast-day  schools  are  mainly  intended,  according  to 
e  plan  of  instruction  of  1811,  to  continue  the  school  instruction,  and  to 
1  out  such  studies  as  remained  incomplete.    The  studies  are  arranged 
ith  this  view;  and  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  work-day  8chool«.    In 
lost  places  they  can  be  no  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  was  learned 
a  the  work-day  schools.    By  a  ministerial  order  of  April  22nd,  1847, 
iiey  are  "  in  the  most  critical  period  of  youth,  to  direct  their  develop- 
ment into  moral  independence,  and  to  confirm  them  in  it;  to  preserve 
the  young  men  from  coarseness  and  licentiousness,  to  preserve  in  the 
youqg  women  a  sense  of  modesty  and   honor,  and  to  protect  and 
strengthen  the  religious  element  in  both."    A  difficult  task!    The 
sexes  are  to  be  kept  separate,  and  instructed  two  hours  each ;  so  that, 
where  there  is  only  one  teacher,  he  will  have  four  hours  work.     The 
time  is  arranged  in  1  hour  instruction  in  Christianity,  (in  the  church.) 
and  1  1-2  hour  in  Sunday-school.     The  mode  of  instruction  is  chiefly 
by  lecturing.    The  results  of  the  Sunday-schools  (for  whose  benefit  not 
much   pedagogical  provision  has  been  made,)  are  on  the  whole  not 
great ;  the  teacher  sees,  from  year  to  year,  the  attainments  of  his  schol- 
ars decreasing  from  year  to  year,  and  tiie  edifice,  which  he  has  built 
with  so  much  pains,  falling  down  again.     While  this  fact  ought  to  lead 
to  a  more  eflfective  organization  of  the  Sunday-schools,  the  steps  taken 
by  the  chamber  during  1856.  have  only  resulted  in  abridging  the  period 
of  the  Sunday-school  course  to  the  sixteenth  year,  in  order  to  avoid 
interference  with  the  domestic  and  industrial  relations.     Instead  of  ap- 
plying a  reformation,  the  knot  has  been  cut.     The  victory  is  one  of 
materialism. 

V.  Condition  of  the  teachers.  The  teacher  is  the  soul  and  life  of  the 
schools ;  and  his  situation  therefore  demands  special  attention.  Bava- 
rian teachers  are  entitled  ''school-teachers."  or  "German  teachers." 
The  common  people,  however,  mostly  use  the  names  cantor,  rector,  or 
choir-rector,  which  are  not  officially  known.  The  "German  teacher'*  is 
either  of  boys  or  girls;  of  the  1st.  2nd,  or  3rd  class,  there  being  no  dis- 
tinction of  rank.  The  names  of  principal  school  and  supplementary 
school  (the  former  for  the  parsonage  Fchool.)  are  not  officially  recog- 
nized. Every  school  with  a  minimum  income  of  250  florins  is  a 
"definitive"  school,  and  has  a  definitive  teacher.  In  schools  with  only 
200  florins  of  income,  are  employed  substitutes,  permanent  and  unmar- 
ried. There  are  also  permanent  and  temporary  assistants  employed  for 
sickly  teachers  and  overburdened  ones.  All  such  substitutos  and  assist- 
ants are  provisory  only ;  the  organization  of  a  definitive  school  being 
always  the  object  aimed  at  TIm  class  of  schoolmasters,  (schidhalter) 
in  what  are  called  unorganized  se^ols,  of  which  the  incorporated  and 
unincorporated  trades  have  been  deprived,  is  almost  extinct  They 
have  mostly  been  admitted  into  the  regular  organization  by  a  special 
examination.    But  few  of  them  were  removed,  and  those  for  financial 
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reasona    The  regulation  of  1836  for  the  training  of  teachers  was 
•objected,  by  the  ordinance  of  13th  of  May,  1857,  (of  which  we  can 
only  give  a  partial  account)  to  a  revision  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
causing  those  educated  for  the  office  of  teacher,  not  only  to  be  furnished 
with  the  necessary  knowledge,  but  to  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  training 
of  the  character.    The  mere  instruction  is  to  be  reduced  in  proportion, 
and  the  new  training  to  be  rendered  more  permanent  in  effect    The 
design  of  the  whole  course  of  instruction  is,  to  educate  teachers  true  to 
their  faith  and  their  church,  devoted  to  the  king  and  the  throne,  obedi- 
ent to  the  laws,  simply  yet  thoroughly  taught,  interested  in  their  calling, 
and  fond  of  the  young.    The  education  of  teachers  includes  the  pre- 
liminary, that  in  the  seminary,  and  the  continuation  of  it,  after  the 
seminary.    The  preliminary  course  is  to  begin  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth year,  or  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  is  three  years 
long.    The  pupib,  or  school-apprentices,  are  admitted  to  it  upon  an 
examination  by  the  joint  commission  for  the  district;  and  are  taught, 
partly  in  the  preparatory  seminaries  of  the  district,  which  are  under  a 
clergyman  or  school-teacher  as  principal,  and  partly  put  in  charge  of 
teachers  authorized  for  the  purpose,  and  mostly  in  the  country  or  in 
smaller  cities,  that  the  school-apprentices  may  be  accustomed  to  simple 
habits.    The  course  of  instruction  includes,  besides  the  studies  of  the 
Oerman  schools,  music,  drawing,  and  agricultural  economy ;  all  upon  a 
strictly  prescribed  plan.    Between  the  ends  of  the  sixteenth  and  twen- 
tieth year,  the  school-apprentice  who  is  physically  sound,  and  who  has 
the  means  of  support,  either  his  own  or  from  assured  sources,  and  also 
the  necessary  testimonials  of  preparation,  may  be  admitted  into  the 
seminary,  upon  an  especial  examination,  before  a  government  commis- 
sary, a  delegate  of  the  church  authority,  an  inspector,  and  a  teacher 
of  the  seminary.    Here  he  passes  through  a  two  years'  course,  whose 
chief  studies  are  religion,  language,  arithmetic,  writing,  music,  the  sub- 
ordinate church  services,  and  the  theory  of  education,  with  the  second- 
ary ones  of  general  useful  knowledge  and  drawing ;  all  according  to  a 
strictly  prescribed  plan,  there  being  eleven  hours  daily  of  instruction 
and  exercises.    The  pupils  all  live  in  the  seminary  buildings,  except 
Jews.    The  seminary  has  an  inspector,  at  a  salary  of  from  800  to  1200 
florins,  (the  salary  having  recently  been  somewhat  varied,)  who  is  to  be  a 
clergyman ',  a  prefect,  with  salary  of  from  500  to  800  fl. ;  a  second  teacher, 
with  from  400  to  600  fl.,  who  is  to  be  a  professional  teacher ;  besides 
assistants  from  those  in  training  for  teachers,  monitors  from  the  pupils, 
a  farmer,  and  a  steward.    With  each  seminary,  a  school  of  practice  is 
connected.    There  are  ten  seminaries:  in  Straubing,  Freising,  Speicr, 
Kaiserslautern,  Bamberg,  Altdorf,  Eichstadt,  Schwabach,  Wiirtzburg, 
and  Lauingen,  having  13  fixed  teachers  and  65  assistants.    There  are 
no  private  teachers'  seminaries.    The  number  of  pupils  is  as  followe : 
Ist,  Catholics,  in  first  course  187,  in  secsnd  167,  in  all  354 ;  2nd.  Prot- 
estants, in  first  course  84,  in  second  80,  in  all  164.    Total,  518 ;  of  whom 
seven  are  Jews.    Expenses,  89,000  florins.    About  the  year  1832-33, 
Wo.  IS.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  1.]— 19. 
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the  number  of  institutions,  teachers,  and  scholars  increased.  But  there 
has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  assistants,  in  consequence  of  the 
hasty  general  organization  of  the  schools,  and  the  increase  of  attend- 
ance— there  being  from  nine  to  ten  years  before  definitive  employment 
as  a  teacher.  There  is  a  want  of  such  assistants,  not  very  definitely  felt, 
but  leading  to  the  reorganization  of  some  occasional  schools.  The  circle 
governments  use  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  increase  the  number 
of  candidates  by  supporting  preparatory  students,  teachers,  and  pupils, 
and  by  important  aid  to  those  in  the  seminaries ;  as  much  as  2.500  fl., 
for  example,  being  given  to  those  of  the  seminary  at  Schwabach.  The 
allowances  are  as  high  as  80  florins.  At  the  same  time,  the  supply 
of  teachers  from  teachers'  families,  their  most  natural  source,  decreases; 
a  large  number  of  pupils  coming  from  the  poorer  class  of  small  mechan- 
ics. An  increase  of  sfdaries  will  not  increase  the  number  of  teachers 
as  rapidly  as  is  desired,  for  there  is  a  feeling  among  the  people  which 
desires  and  will  have  a  degree  of  material  prosperity  impossible  in  the 
the  station  of  teacher.  The  seminaries  have  fourteen  days'  vacation  at 
Easter,  and  six  weeks  in  autumn ;  and  there  is  a  graduating  exam- 
ination before  the  same  commiBsion  as  at  entrance.  But  few  are  marked 
I.  1 ;  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  all  the  candidates,  I.  2 ;  the  mark  III. 
1,  necessitates  a  repetition  o.  the  course ;  and  III.  2,  dismission.  Pupils 
receiving  a  certificate  of  capacity  are  termed  "  school-service  expect- 
ants," and  may  be  employed,  after  one  year's  practice,  as  assistants,  and, 
afler  two  years  more,  as  substitutes.  All  teachers  in  office  must  attend 
the  institutions  for  continued  instruction,  under  the  charge  of  a  district 
school  inspector,  or  of  a  local  school  inspector,  named  by  the  circle  gov- 
ernment These  operate  by  conferences  (at  least  six  in  a  year,)  written 
tasks,  (four  a  year.)  criticism  on  them,  conversation,  catechetical  and 
musical  exercises,  books,  and  periodicals.  The  reports,  with  a  private 
report  are  made  to  the  circle  governments.  In  each  school  inspection 
district;  a  school  library  is  to  be  founded.  There  are  no  other  teachers' 
associations.  The  examination  for  situations  takes  place,  usually,  after 
four  years,  at  the  seminary,  before  the  same  commission ;  except  that, 
for  seminary  teachers,  selected  school  inspectors  are  substituted.  There 
are  no  examinations  for  promotion.  An  appointment  is  received  after 
from  nine  to  ten  years  of  provisory  service,  unless  the  candidate  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  place  under  some  patron.  About  a 
fourth  of  all  the  places  are  at  the  disposal  of  such;  in  some  cases  under 
tlie  parish,  (in  the  Palatinate  in  most  cases,)  and  in  others  under  the 
landed  proprietors. 

The  appointment  of  teachers,  as  well  as  their  suspension  and  dismis- 
sion, is  in  the  hands  of  the  circle  government ;  and  presentations  to 
places  must  be  confirmed  by  it  Presentations  can  be  made  only  of 
teachers  who  have  passed  examination ;  and,  for  cities,  only  of  those 
marked  I.  Appointments  to  united  school  and  church  appointments, 
must  have  the  consent  of  the  circle  government  and  of  the  church 
authorities;  but  the  government  is  the  determining  and  appomting 
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body.  An  appointment  to  the  ministry  mufit  be  answered  within  eight 
days.  The  tax  on  appointments  is  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  income, 
exclusive  of  what  is  paid  for  assistants.  Appointments  must  be  made 
within  the  circle.  The  teacher,  when  appointed,  is  *^ definitive;"  that 
is,  he  can  be  removed  only  on  account  of  special  misconduct,  or  con- 
firmed unfitness.  A  definite  appointment  does  not  remove  any  liability 
to  public  service,  and  gives  no  claim  to  the  privileges  of  public  service. 
The  minimum  salary  is,  at  present,  250  florins.  The  scale  of  October 
12th,  1S52,  is:— 

In  cities  of  1st  clan,  with  3.000  families, 400  0. 

•»     «    "  2nd     "    with  500—2,000  iainHiet, 300  fl. 

"     44    44  3pJ     II    3„j  towns,  under  500  families, 250  fl. 

In  conntry  parishes, 200  fl. 

Assistants  and  coadjntors,  (of  old  teachers,) 150  fl. 

An  increase  of  the  salaries*  of  from  200  fl.  to  250  fl.  has  been  made, 
which  required,  in  Middle  Franconia  alone,  8,149  fl.  The  council  of 
Middle  Franconia  fixed  in  1S57  a  graduated  increase  of  salaries,  based 
on  a  number  of  years  of  service ;  which,  however,  has  gone  into  efiect 
only  in  single  cities,  as,  for  example,  Nuremberg.  The  legal  salaries 
range  between  250  and  400  to  500  fl.,  or,  in  cities,  as  far  as  600  fl.  The 
numerous  patronage  appointments  hinder  any  regular  advancement. 
The  tax  estimate  for  teachers  reaches,  in  cities,  400  fl.,  in  the  country, 
300  fl.  For  those  having  the  smaller  salaries,  the  parishes  pay  taxes  for 
house  and  ground,  and  dominical  taxes,  (that  is,  landholder's  taxes,  as 
titles,  &.c)  The  school  buildings  are  taxed  among  real  estate,  and  also 
permanent  additional  services,  as  cantor,  organist,  sexton.  An  allowed 
additional  employment  is  that  of  parish  clerk,  reference  to  which  is  had  in 
the  teachers'  seminaries.  Teachers  also  have  a  portion  of  land  from 
the  parish  commons.  Thus,  the  average  of  income  of  Bavarian  teachers 
is  325  fl.  Altliough  the  definitive  service  as  teacher  gives  in  itself  no 
right  to  a  pension,  each  teacher,  when  appointed,  is  obliged  to  enroll 
himself  in  the  pension  institution  for  widows  and  orphans  of  teachers, 
which  is  sustained  by  contributions  of  members  and  assistance  from  the 
circle  funds.  From  this,  each  widow  of  a  teacher  receives  an  annual 
pension  of  40  fl.,  and  in  some  circles  more,  and  (up  to  the  end  of  the 
fiHeenth  year,)  each  half-orphan  S  fl..  and  each  orphan  12  fl.,  annually, 
as  aid  in  support  The  circle  of  Middle  Franconia  pays  for  this  pur- 
pose a  regular  sum  of  2,000  fl..  as  much  for  the  support  of  disabled 
teachers,  1,600  fl.  for  extraordinary  aid,  500  fl.  for  support  of  poor  widows 
having  no  claim  on  the  pension  institution,  2,144  fl.  pensions  and  pay- 
ments for  support  of  teachers,  their  widows  and  orphans ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  other  circles.  The  system  for  pensions  of  teachers'  widows 
needs  revision  and  improvements ;  as,  although  the  parishes  are  bound 
to  make  up  deficiencies  in  these  pensions,  they  do  it  with  an  ill  will  and 
a  bad  grac^.  A  teachers'  orphan-house,  where  orphans  of  suflicient 
capacity  may  be  trained  into  school-teachers,  is  much  needed.  The 
wretched  prospects  for  their  widows  prevents  many  from  becoming 
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teachers.  Emeriti  teachers  receive  a  retiring  pension  from  their  last 
place,  which  is  increased  from  the  circle  funds.  The  old  and  sick  are 
commonly  allowed  an  assistant  and  thus  occupy  their  places  until  death. 
Female  teachers  are  scarcely  at  all  employed,  except  in  the  Catholic 
church.  Of  a  total  of  313,  there  are  at  present  only  8  Protestants; 
there  being  no  call  for  them  in  that  confession.  There  are  no  public 
institutions  for  the  education  of  female  teachers ;  and  the  orders  are  in- 
teresting themselves  in  them.  In  the  Institution  of  the  English  Ladies 
at  Augsburg,  twenty-four  young  women  prepared  themselves,  for  the 
competitive  examination  in  1855-6.  The  ministerial  ordinance  of  Janu- 
ary 31  st,  1836,  regulates  the  private  instruction  of  female  teachers,  and 
their  examination  for  employment 

2b  b4  continued. 


FRANCE. 

XVn.    STATE  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRANCE 


The  Westminster  Review  for  October,  1858,  contains  a  summary 
of  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  France  under  Louis  Napoleon— 
which  we  gave  somewhat  abridged. 

Education  in  France  is  divided  into  three  grades— primary,  secondary,  and 
superior  instmction. 

L  The  firat  gnule  is  ■nb-divided  into  three  degreeii,  (ddgr^s)  each  represented  by 
separate  schools.  The  first,  existing  formerly  m  modt  hamlets,  affords  instruction 
in  writing  and  reading,  arithmetio,  geography,  some  notions  of  French  and  sncre<l 
history,  and  a  little  practical  geometry.  The  second  degree,  consisting  in  schools 
of  average  sized  villages,  merely  affords  the  same  instruction  carried  in  each 
branch  to  more  proficiency ;  but  the  third  degree,  existing  in  towns  of  any  conse- 
quence, is  worthy  of  attention,  as  providing  a  sound  practical  education  that  can 
turn  out  young  men  fit  to  enter  on  any  of  the  usual  walks  of  industrious  life.  In 
addition  to  the  elements  enumerated  in  the  first  degree,  its  teaching  comprises 
the  whole  of  the  French  history,  and  geometry,  algebra,  in  connection  with  the 
latter,  natural  history,  and  the  elements  of  drawing  and  music.  Two  establish- 
ments of  this  category  in  Paris,  the  Eeoles  Turgot  and  Chaptal,  have  attained 
considerable  eminence ;  and  it  was  a  favorite  object  with  the  most  enlightened 
men  in  France,  while  they  had  any  influence  on  government,  to  encourage  the 
spread  of  wmilar  institutions,  by  them  regarded  as  the  best  nursery  for  sound 
popular  education.  These  primary  schools  In  their  different  degrees  fall  under 
two  heads,  commercial  and  private  (libre.)  The  former  have  a  master  named  by 
the  muninipality  on  the  recommendation  of  a  superior  dignitary  of  the  educational 
establishment,  entitled  rector  of  academy.  The  masters  thus  appointed  are  func- 
tionaries entirely  dependent  on  authority,  and  their  salaries  are  miserably  small, 
with  few  exceptions  not  exceeding  50Z.,  while  they  often  are  less.  The  latter  are 
of  course  mamiged  by  their  owners,  wlio,  however,  are  always  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  an  inspector,  resident  in  the  capital  of  each  department.  But  this 
is  the  least  of  the  fetters  laid  on  private  instruction.  No  individual  can  open  an 
establishment  of  the  sort,  without  having  first  handed  in  to  the  proper  authorities 
a  certificate  that  he  has  passed  the  examination  incumbent  on  schoolmasters,  and 
given  notice  in  due  form  of  his  desire  to  open  a  school  in  a  given  locality.  It  then 
rests  entirely  with  the  authorities  whether  they  will  grant  a  permission,  which 
they  can  withdraw  whenever  they  may  think  fit,  without  assigning  any  other 
reason  than  the  general  one  of  consideration  for  public  interests  and  morals. 
Now,  against  both  these  kinds  of  establishments  the  government  has  been  waging 
an  nnrelaxing  and  destructive  warfare.    •    •    • 

The  congregation  of  the  Freres  de  la  Doctrine  Chretienno,  solely  devoted  to 
popular  education,  is  the  ecolemastical  corporation  chosen  by  the  government  as 
its  agent  on  this  occasion.  This  brotherhoo<l,  indefatigable,  zealous,  and  most 
efficiently  equipped,  both  in  education  and  money,  is  rapidly  extendin(?  its  estab- 
lishments under  favor  of  government  support.  Not  only  docs  one  of  its  houses 
take  the  place  of  the  suppressed  commercial  sch(X>l,  but  the  brethren,  by  their 
fands  and  the  economical  habits  of  their  monastic  organization,  are  able  to  give 
the  same  education  at  half  the  price  of  an  establishment  which  must  pay  masters 
who  live  upon  their  salaries.  And  this  competition  has  been  attended  by  the  result 
that  many  communities,  already  struggling  under  difficulties,  have  relieved  them- 
selves, with  the  assent  of  government,  from  further  hardens  of  handing  their 
school  over  to  the  brethren,  who  willingly  took  on  themselves  its  entire  expense. 
Thus  an  attempt  is  now  going  on  to  spread  noiselessly  a  network  of  ecclesiastical 
education  for  the  lower  classes  over  France,  in  the  room  of  that  secular  one  which 
was  producing  admirable  results.  The  private  institutions  are  naturally  still  more 
exposed  to  destmction,  there  being  nothing  whatever  to  ward  from  them  a  judg- 
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ment  against  which  there  ia  no  appeal.  The  coalition  between  gorernment  and 
the  Catholic  clergy  has  specially  involved  a  stern  persecution  against  Protestant- 
ism, whiohf  in  its  limited  community,  has  continued  to  manifest  in  France  all  the 
fervor  of  Huguenot  devotion,  and  has  shown  great  activity  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. Such  institutions  have  been  vivited  with  peremptory  interdiotions,  on  tlie 
score  of  public  welfare ;  and  we  subjoin  one  of  them  to  show  their  manner.* 

II.  While  primary  instruction  is  confined  to  elementary  and  practical  education, 
secondary  instruction  is  distinguished  by  its  completencM,  enforcing  a  scientific 
efficiency  in  the  matters  taught  in  the  inferior  g^rade  with  practical  suocinctncss, 
with  a  thorough  course  of  I^tin  and  Greek,  English  or  German — the  choice 
between  these  two  languages  resting  with  the  student — rhetoric,  philosophy, 
French  literature,  mathematics,  and  the  elements  of  natural  sciences,  thus  afford- 
ing a  perfect  classical  and  literary  education,  along  with  the  rudiments  of  science. 
The  establishments  bestowing  it  are  the  Lychg^  formerly  royal  colleges,  the  com- 
munal collegL>s,  and  private  institutions.  With  reference  to  them,  France  has 
been  mapped  out,  for  the  puri>ose  of  educational  supervision,  into  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts called  Academies^  presided  over  J)y  a  dignitary  callea  rector;  just  as,  for 
administrative  purpose,  it  lins  bi^en  divided  into  departments,  presided  by  the 
prefet.  The  term  academy  does  not,  therefore,  express  an  educational  foundation, 
but  merely  the  collective  existence  of  the  lyo^,  colleges,  and  private  institutions 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  rector — a  singular  use  of  the  term,  which  has  often 
led  to  error  on  the  part  of  persons  insufficiently  acquainted  with  France. 

The  lycees  arc  all  entirely  supported  by  g(>vemment,  and  their  teachers 
consequently  functionaries,  in  the  strict  sense  of  tlie  word ;  but  many  of  the  com- 
munal colleges  are  on  a  mixed  footing,  the  commune  supplying  the  homestead  or 
a  subvention  to  some  individual,  who  then  takes  in  boarders  on  his  own  account. 
No  one  can  open  a  private  institution  without  a  certificate  of  his  having  taken  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Licentiate  of  letters,  passing  a  special  examination,  and 
afterward  depositing  for  approval,  with  the  secretary  of  the  academy,  a  prospectus 
of  his  intended  classes,  which,  though  they  may  be  extended,  must  strictly  com- 
prise the  studies  indicated  by  government,  together  with  o  plan  of  the  interior 
arrangement  of  hit  house.  This  last  provision  is  eminently  churaoterislic  how 
deeply  French  mind  has  contracted  the  Imbit  of  subjecting  every  trifle  to  the  uni- 
form decision  of  supreme  authority ;  for  it  is  not  a  recent  encroachment,  but 
existed  under  Louis  Philippe. 

At  the  age  of  eleven,  the  pupils  enter  these  schools  in  the  eighth  and  lowest 
form ;  nnd  bt^fore  the  recent  modificatitms,  afterward  to  be  mentioned,  they  all 
proceeded  systematically  tlin)ugh  the  whole  course  of  training,  advancing  year  by 
year  a  firm,  until  they  reached  the  second,  from  which  they  entered,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  eighteenth  of  their  age,  the  highest  of  their  ordinary  forms, 
which  is  cjiUed  the  one  of  rhetoric.  After  the  completion  of  this  prescribed 
course,  a  supplementary,  though  obligatory,  class  of  another  year  afTonls  special 
in8tructic»n  in  philosophy,  witiiout  neglecting  the  subjects  of  former  study  ;  and 
beyond  this,  an  extra  class  again  of  a  year  exists  for  those  who  seek  to  master  the 
depths  of  mathematics.  Thus  a  pupil,  who  goes  through  the  entire  course  of 
study,  can  not  finish  it  before  the  end  of  his  twentieth  year ;  nor  can  he  be  entitled 
to  Compete  for  that  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters,  formerly  an  indespeniiable 
condition  for  admission  in  a  profession,  and  the  supposed  natural  termination  of 
secondary  instruction,  unless  he  has  pi>rscvered  thrr>ugh  the  class  of  philosophy. 
In  Fnuice  there  are  two  kinds  of  Bachelorships,  of  Letters  and  of  Sciences,  but 

•"Tiis  AcADEMio  CocNCir.  OF  THB  Var.— Set-ing  that  the  Slear  Guilbot,  In  cominfrro 
J^  Gniule  for  the  purpose  of  opening  th«>re  a  private  Proteutant  school,  in  m  *coininaii«' 
where  there  was  not  oiip  pemon  buing  a  Protettant  hy  origin,  bom  tmd  r^ognited  a»  meA, 
has  h)tro(liic*'<l  nuch  a  leaveu  of  discord  that  the  •  commune '  has  since  been  cousuatly 
agitated  and  divided; 

*'  Seein(r  that  the  cloeinff  of  this  school  is  demanded  on  all  sides,  and  eapeciatfy  hy  a&  the 
magitlratft  inxealed  u>ilh  the  right  of  taking  care  tf  order  and  public  mora/s,  as  tlie  only  sod 
necessary  means  of  re-estabiiKhmg  calm  and  quiet  in  the  *  commune ; ' 

'*  Coniiiderinf  it  both  necessary  and  advitabte  to  interpret  and  appiy  in  thie  eenee  the  right 
of  oiinosition  to  be  exercised  in  behaJf  of  pubtie  moralt, 

•*The  accused  being  present,  the  couiieil  judges,  without  appeal,  by  Art  28  of  the  law  of 
16th  of  March.  I860,  and  unanimously  decides^ 

"I.  The  opposing  injunction  to  be  kept  in  force. 

**  II.  The  aforemeutioucd  to  be  immediately  and  forever  closed  (I3th  Jaooary,  1861.)" 
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the  latter,  of  a  special  nature,  wai  formerly  dependent  upon  tbe  former ;  in  fuct, 
BO  degree  or  diploma  whatever  could  be  obtained  by  any  one  who  had  not  prcTi- 
oody  received  that  distinction.  For  it  tlie  candidate  wai  required  to  have  made 
his  ttudies  in  an  establishment  eubjeet  to  gooemment  inepeetion^*  technicjilly 
called  etahUaeement  univereitairej  an  exception  being  only  made  for  instruction 
under  the  parental  roof  with  an  authorized  professor,  the  fact  being  testified  by 
the  father  and  the  maire  of  the  locality ;  nor  could  any  one  be  admitted  to  the 
examination  who  had  not  attended  the  classes  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  each 
daring  a  whole  year.  The  examination  was  proportionate  in  ita  strictness  to  the 
severity  of  the  studies  exacted.  It  comprised  Latin,  Grei'k,  the  modem  langtmge 
chosen  by  the  scholar,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  general  history,  arithmetic,  the  first 
Ibar  books  of  geometry,  algebra,  and  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry.  In 
England,  where  the  organization  of  our  system  exposes  even  the  humblest  indi* 
Tidual  to  the  enlarging  influence  of  general  interests,  by  directly  bringing  home 
and  assigrning  to  him  in  his  private  capacity  some  share  in  the  management  of  the 
community,  much  reasoning  haa  been  spent  on  proving  the  futility  of  loading  the 
voong  mind  with  theoretical  and  classical ynatter  affirmed  to  be  of  no  practical  use 
in  after  life.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  whose  constitution  afiiirds  no  such  cle- 
ment to  refreshen  and  recruit  the  maturity  of  its  citizens,  where  a  man  purauioff 
a  profession  must  subside  into  a  functionary,  or  confine  himself  to  some  specific 
calling,  as  of  medicine  or  the  law,  a  strong  infusion  into  the  early  mind  of  those 
large  principles  and  liberal  tastes  whose  ri<mest  and  purest  fountain-heads  reside 
in  ancient  philosophy  and  classical  literature,  has  been  considered  the  only 
inspiration  capable  of  counteracting  the  narrowing  and  stagnating  influence  of  later 
life.  The  best  thinkers  in  France,  therefore,  prize  this  secondary  instruction  as 
the  ark  of  their  country's  intellectual  salvation,  providing  each  youth,  on  his  start 
in  life,  with  a  stock  of  principles  which  alone  can  prevent  his  vigor  from  expiring 
under  the  leaden  atmosphere  of  official  subserviency,  or  at  least  from  dwindling 
into  mere  specific  aptitude. 

The  government,  alive  to  the  fhct  that  here  lies  the  stronghold  of  the  country's 
intelligence  and  spirit,  has  consequently  been  indefatigable  in  pnwtrating  it.     In 

1848,  men,  who  understood  liberty  to  mean  freedom,  abolished  the  necessity  of 
anthorization  for  the  foundation  of  a  private  school,  and  the  restriction  excluding 
pnpils  of  other  establishments  than  those  called  "  universitaires  "  from  the  degree 
of  Bachelor.  The  first  of  these  alterations  was  soon  revoked,  but  the  seeoud 
is  still  maintained.  The  object  of  Louis  Napoleon  being  to  break  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence and  self-respect  supposed  to  animate  the  members  of  the  teaching 
body,  and  to  reduce  their  influential  position  in  the  country,  his  government,  in 

1849,  precipitately  gave  its  support  to  a  proposal  cf  Montalembert,  who  was  per- 
fectly correct  in  believing  that  it  would  only  serve  the  interests  of  the  clergy. 
France,  which  till  then  had  been  divided  into  twenty-seven  academies,  was  hence- 
forth to  have  one  in  each  department.  In  this  measure  the  crovernment  was  blind 
enough  merely  to  perceive  the  opportunity  it  offered  for  inflicting  degradation  on 
the  existing  rectors  and  educational  officers,  without  observing  that  it  would  defeat 
ends  equally  dear  to  itself.  Louis  Napoleon *s  object  was  not  centered  in  the 
humiliation  of  a  troublesome  set  of  men,  but  in  compelling  education  and  enlight- 
enment to  figure  with  all  the  pomp  and  weight  attached  to  their  natural  represent- 
atives in  loyal  attendance  up(»n  his  government.  But  as  soon  as  the  rector  Wjis 
reduced  to  a  jurisdiction  limited  by  the  department,  presiding  often  over  only  a 
few  unimportant  establishments,  rcK^eiving  a  salary  diminished  in  proportion  to  his 
reduction  in  authority,  he  at  once  fell  f^om  a  dignitary  into  a  second-rate  func- 
tionary, utterly  incapable  of  reflecting  upon  government  any  tinsel  of  considera- 
tion. While  the  official  representative  of  instruction  was  thus  lowered,  an  ally 
of  the  government  was  assuming  a  position  which  gave  umbras^e.  As  the  rector 
tank  the  bishop  rose ;  in  the  first  instance  patronized  with  indiscreet  favor,  then 
supported  by  ample  means,  and  finally  disposing  of  a  zealous  cohort  of  assistants. 
What  the  Imperial  Grovemment,  however,  can  not  abide  is  any  power  acquiring 
a  consistency  of  its  own.  It  sought  the  clergy  merely  as  its  minister,  and  its  jeal- 
oosy  was  at  once  awakened  at  its  possible  emancipation.  Therefore,  in  1852,  a 
new  law  was  issued  annulling  the  one  just  enacted,  though  masking  the  acknowl- 

*  Tliis  proTiio,  which  will  seem  useless  to  the  reader,  will  be  understood  when  we  come  to 
the  scelcsisstieal  seminsriesu 
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mont  afminst  which  there  is  no  appeal.  The  dialition  between  gorennDent  and 
the  Catholic  cUt|7}'  has  specially  involved  a  stern  per«eeution  agaioit  Protcttmt- 
ism,  which,  in  its  limited  community,  has  continued  to  manifest  in  France  all  the 
fervur  of  Iluj^^uenot  devotion,  and  has  slniwn  great  activity  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. Such  institutions  have  been  vii<iti*d  with  peremptory  interdictions,  on  ihn 
Bcore  of  public  welfare ;  and  we  subjoin  one  of  them  to  show  their  manner.^ 

II.  While  primary  instruction  is  confined  to  elementary  and  practical  educatioD, 
secondary  instruction  is  distinguished  by  its  completeness,  enforeing  a  scientifio 
efficiency  in  the  mutters  taught  in  the  inferior  grade  with  practical  auocinctncH, 
with  a  thorough  course  of  Ivitin  and  Greek,  English  or  German — the  choice 
between  those  two  languages  resting  with  the  student — rhetoric,  philueophy, 
French  literature,  mathem.ities,  and  the  elements  of  natnrul  sciences,  thus  aflbrd- 
ing  a  (>orriCt  classiciil  and  literary  education,  along  with  the  rudiments  of  science. 
The  cstiiblishnientH  b.-sttiwing  it  are  the  Lyciet^  formerly  royal  colleges,  the  com- 
munal eolIegL^,  and  private  institutions.  With  reference  to  them,  France  has 
been  mapped  out,  for  the  purpose  of  educational  supervision,  into  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts called  ilrri<2emt>ff,  presided  overjiy  a  dignitary  callea  rector;  inst  as,  for 
administrative  purpose,  it  has  bi'cn  divided  into  departments,  presided  by  the 
prefct.  The  term  academy  d(K.>s  not,  therefore,  express  an  educational  foundation, 
but  merely  the  collective  existence  of  the  lycees,  colleges,  and  private  institutions 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  rector — a  singular  use  of  the  term,  which  bos  often 
led  to  error  on  the  part  of  persons  insufficiently  ac4|uainted  with  France. 

Tho  lyccc*s  ore  all  entirely  supported  by  government,  and  their  teachers 
consequently  functionaries,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  but  many  of  the  com- 
munal colleges  arc  on  a  mixed  footing,  the  commune  supplying  the  homestead  or 
a  subvention  to  some  individual,  who  then  takes  in  boarders  on  his  own  aecoonL 
No  one  can  open  a  private  institution  without  a  certificate  of  his  having  taken  the 
degrees  of  Hachelor  and  Licentiate  of  I>*tters,  passing  a  special  examination,  and 
aftcrwurd  depositing  for  approval,  with  the  secretary  of  the  academy,  a  prospectus 
of  his  intended  clasKcs,  which,  though  they  may  be  extended,  must  strictly  com- 
prise the  htudies  indicated  by  government, Uigether  with  apian  of  the  interm 
arrangement  of  his  house.  This  last  provision  is  eminently  characteristic  ht)W 
deeply  French  mind  has  contracted  the  habit  of  subjecting  every  trifle  to  the  uni- 
form decision  of  supreme  authority ;  for  it  is  not  a  recent  encroach mtut,  but 
existed  under  I^)uis  Philippe. 

At  the  a^  of  eleven,  the  pupils  enter  these  schools  in  the  eighth  and  luweM 
form;  and  b>^fore  the  recent  nKKlifications,  afterward  to  be  mentioui d.  they  all 
proceeded  systeinatieally  thin^ugh  the  whole  course  of  training,  advancing  year  by 
year  a  form,  until  they  reached  the  second,  from  which  they  entiTcd,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  eightei>nth  of  their  age,  the  highest  of  their  ordinary  forms, 
which  is  Cidled  the  one  of  rhetoric.  After  the  completion  of  this  prescribed 
course,  a  supplementary,  though  obligntory,  doss  of  another  year  affords  spi-cial 
instruction  in  philosophy,  without  neglecting  the  subjects  of  former  study  ;  and 
beyond  this,  an  extra  class  tim\\f\  of  a  year  exists  for  those  who  seek  to  nuister  the 
depths  of  mathematics.  Thus  a  pupil,  who  go(  s  thitough  the  entire  course  of 
study,  can  not  finish  it  before  the  end  of  his  twentieth  year ;  nor  can  he  be  entitled 
to  ounpete  for  that  degree  of  Hachelor  of  Letters,  formerly  an  indespen!«able 
condition  for  admission  in  a  profession,  and  the  suppost^d  natural  U-rmiiiaticqi  of 
8i'c<»ndnry  instruction,  unless  he  has  persevered  through  the  class  of  philosophy. 
In  Franco  there  are  two  kinds  of  jiuehel«)rships,  of  Letters  and  nf  Sciences,  but 

""Tiis  AcADF.Mic  Coi-NCir.  OF  THE  Vak.— Seeiiijf  that  fhe  Sleur  Gnilbor,  in  cominirro 
J^  Giuide  for  the  piirpoiir  of  opf'niiiK  then*  a  privutf  Prot4>siant  schnol.  in  •  *c<ininuoe' 
where  th»-re  was  not  one  person  h^ing  a  Prtiteslant  hy  origin,  bom  and  recornisfd  as  mekf 
ha8  intnxhiCMl  Mirh  a  Icaveu  of  discord  that  the  'commune' hu  siuce  Deeu  coustaolly 
agitated  ami  dividett; 

♦•  Seeinir  that  ihr  closms  of  this  school  is  demanded  on  all  sides,  and  ntpeeitOy  bf  at  the 
tnagitlratf*  inveittfd  with  the  right  o/tttking  care  tf  order  and  pubtie  muraltj  as  Ibe  only  and 
necessarv  means  of  reestabliHhing  calm  and  quiet  in  the  '  commune : ' 

*'  ConHiderinir  it  l>otl)  necewarr  and  adviioMe  to  interpret  and  appty  in  this  oenee  the  right 
of  oiiposition  to  he  exercised  in  Ifehaff  of  puhiie  morale, 

•*Tlif>  ncctiRed  t)einfr  present,  the  council  judges,  without  appeal,  by  Art.  28  of  the  law  of 
16lh  of  March.  18G0.  and  unanimously  decides— 

^*  I    The  opnoaing  injunction  to  be  kept  in  force. 

"  II.  The  aforemeutioued  to  be  immediately  and  forever  closed  (I3th  Jamury,  1861.)" 
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the  latter,  of  a  special  nature,  was  formerly  dependent  upon  the  former;  in  f:ict, 
DO  degree  or  diploma  whatever  could  be  obtained  by  any  one  who  had  not  previ- 
ously received  that  distinction.  For  it  the  candidate  was  required  to  have  made 
bis  studies  in  an  establishment  eubjeet  to  government  inepeetion*  technically 
called  etabliseement  univeraitairey  an  exception  being  only  made  for  instruction 
imder  the  parental  roof  with  an  authorized  professor,  the  fact  being  testified  by 
the  fiftther  and  the  matre  of  the  locality ;  nor  could  any  one  be  admitted  to  tlie 
examination  who  had  not  attended  the  classes  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  each 
daring  a  whole  year.  The  examination  was  proportionate  in  its  strictness  to  the 
•ererity  of  the  studies  exacted.  It  comprised  Latin,  Greek,  the  modern  knguage 
chosen  by  the  scholar,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  general  history,  arithmetic,  the  first 
four  books  of  geometry,  algebra,  and  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry.  In 
Sngland,  where  the  organization  of  our  system  exposes  even  the  humblest  indi- 
Tidnal  to  the  enlarging  influence  of  general  interests,  by  directly  bringing  homo 
and  assigning  to  him  in  his  private  capacity  some  share  in  the  management  of  the 
community,  much  reasoning  has  been  spent  on  proving  the  futility  of  loading  the 
young  mind  with  theoretical  and  classical ynatter  affirmed  to  be  of  no  practical  use 
m  after  life.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  whose  constitution  affijrds  no  such  cle- 
ment to  refreshen  and  recruit  the  maturity  of  its  citizens,  where  a  man  purttuinff 
a  profession  must  subside  into  a  functionary,  or  confine  himself  to  some  specific 
calling,  as  of  medicine  or  the  hiw,  a  strong  infusion  into  the  early  mind  of  those 
large  principles  and  liberal  tastes  whose  richest  and  purest  fountain-heads  reside 
in  ancient  philosophy  and  classical  literature,  has  been  considered  the  only 
inspiration  capable  of  counteracting  the  narrowing  and  stagnating  influence  of  later 
lifeu  The  best  thinkers  in  France,  therefore,  prize  this  secondary  instructiou  as 
the  ark  of  their  country^s  intellectual  salvation,  providing  each  youth,  on  his  start 
in  life,  with  a  stock  of  principles  which  alone  can  prevent  his  vigor  from  expiring 
under  the  leaden  atmosphere  of  ofiicial  subserviency,  or  at  least  from  dwindling 
Into  mere  specific  aptitude. 

The  government,  alive  to  the  fact  that  here  lies  the  stronghold  of  the  countr}'*s 
intelligenoe  and  spirit,  has  consequently  been  indefatigable  in  prostrating  it.     In 

1848,  men,  who  understood  liberty  to  mean  freedom,  abolished  the  necessity  of 
authorization  for  the  foundation  of  a  private  school,  and  the  restriction  excluding 
pupils  of  other  establishments  than  thr^se  called  ^^  universitaires  "  from  the  degree 
of  Bachelor.  The  first  of  these  alU^ations  was  soon  revoked,  but  the  seetind 
IB  still  maintained.  The  object  of  Louis  Napoleon  being  to  break  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence and  self-respect  supposed  to  animate  the  members  of  the  teacliitig 
body,  and  to  reduce  their  infiuential  position  in  the  country,  his  government,  in 

1849,  precipitately  gave  its  support  to  a  proposal  of  Montalembcrt,  who  was  per- 
fectly correct  in  believing  that  it  would  only  serve  the  interests  of  the  clergy. 
France,  which  till  then  hod  been  divided  into  twenty-seven  academics,  was  hcnce- 
Ibrth  to  have  one  in  each  department.  In  this  measure  the  crovernment  was  blind 
enough  merely  to  perceive  the  opportunity  it  offered  for  inflicting  degradation  on 
the  existing  rectors  and  educational  officers,  without  observing  that  it  would  defeat 
ends  equally  dear  to  itself.  Louis  Napoleon's  object  was  not  centered  in  the 
bnmiliation  of  a  troublesome  set  of  men,  but  in  compelling  education  and  enlight- 
enment to  figure  with  all  the  pomp  and  weight  attache<l  to  their  natural  represent- 
atives in  loyal  attendance  upcn  his  government.  But  ob  wxm  as  the  rector  was 
fednoed  to  a  jurisdiction  limited  by  the  department,  presiding  often  over  only  a 
few  unimportant  establishments,  rcK^eiving  a  salary  diminishttl  in  proportion  to  his 
reduction  in  authority,  he  at  once  fell  from  a  dignitary  into  a  second-rate  func- 
tionary, utterly  incapable  of  reflecting  upon  government  any  tinsel  of  considera- 
tion. While  the  (^cial  representative  of  instruction  was  thus  lowered,  an  ally 
of  the  government  was  assuming  a  position  which  gave  umbrage.  As  the  rector 
Bank  the  bishop  rose ;  in  the  first  instance  patronized  with  indiscreet  favor,  then 
■upported  by  ample  means,  and  finally  disposing  of  a  zealous  cohort  of  assistants. 
What  the  Imperial  Grovemment.  however,  can  not  abide  is  any  power  acquiring 
a  oonastency  of  its  own.  It  sought  the  clergy  merely  as  its  minister,  and  its  jeal- 
ousy was  at  onoe  awakened  at  its  possible  emancipation.  Therefore,  in  1852,  a 
new  law  was  issued  annulling  the  one  just  enacted,  though  masking  the  acknowl- 

*  This  proviso,  which  will  seem  useless  to  the  reader,  will  he  understood  when  we  come  to 
the  scclsstssticsl  ssminsriefc 
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eflgment  of  a  mistake  by  decreeing  lizteen  aoademiet  intoad  of  the  twenty-two 
originally  existing.  The  rectors,  from  their  humble  conditkina,  were  then  lifted 
to  the  very  pinnacle  of  official  splendor;  their  salaries  raised  from  15,000  to 
25,000  francSf  and  the  power  intrusted  to  their  iaithfti]  keeping  extended  to  a 
pitch  i\-hich  would  enable  goTcrnment  to  control  every  independent  opposition. 

III.  The  third  grade,  or  superior  education,  comprises  the  Faculties  bestowing  the 
h'gher  honors.  They  are  6ve  in  number,  letters,  sciences,  theology,  jorrsprndt-nce, 
and  medicine;  and,  as  the  metropolitan  seat  of  the  three  first  is  the  building  of  the 
Sorbonne,  this  name  has  oflc>n  been  misapplied  as  expressing  an  uiiiversity,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word.  These  faculties  are  i>catten>d  over  France,  nor  dot«  any  (4ie 
town,  except  Paris,  possess  them  all.  The  salaries  of  the  proft-sMirs  average 
5,000  francs,  which  are  increased  by  examination  fees  from  6,000  to  8,000  francs  in 
provincial  seats  of  learning,  and  from  10,000  to  15,000  francs  in  Paris. 

ThoHc  three  grades  of  instruction  considered  collectively  form  what  is  technic- 
ally called  the  University  of  France,  which,  however,  comprises  still  some  other 
CAtablinhments  ibr  special  purposes,  of  which  only  the  Ecole  Normale  uei.-d  arrest 
our  attention.  It  is  intended  as  a  nursery  for  professors,  and  should  consequently, 
a'.'cording  to  the  design  of  its  founders,  be  endowed  with  every  means  of  ample 
instruction.  Its  pupils,  admissible  only  with  a  certificate  of  Bachelorship,  and 
aflor  a  competitive  examination,  leave  the  establishment  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
with  no  other  privilege  than  the  distinction  naturally  attaching  to  a  youth  who  has 
shown  his  capacities.  The  pupil,  if  desirous  of  entering  on  the  profession  of  in- 
structors, has  to  compete  on  equal  footing  with  every  other  candidate ;  but  the 
excellence  of  this  school  is  so  widely  appreciati'd,  that  many  youths  frequent  it 
merely  for  the  benefit  <^  its  education.  To  extend  the  advantages  derived  fmm 
this  foundation,  and  secure  an  efficient  class  of  masters  for  the  lower  grade, 
primary  normal  schools  began  to  be  founded  under  Louis  Phillippe,  and  their 
propagation  was  formerly  regarded  as  an  object  of  paramount  importance. 

At  the  head  of  this  extensive  but  thoroughly  dependent  educational  establish- 
ment there  figures  a  supreme  council,  presided  over  by  the  minister  of  instrue- 
tiun,  and  appointed  year  by  year. 

lu  addition  to  these  nurseries  for  education,  Franco  possesses  two  learned 
institutions  of  an  exceptional  character  and  free  constitution,  which  have  endowed 
them  with  singular  importance.  These  are  the  College  de  France^  and  the 
Institut;  the  former  a  place  of  training,  the  latter  intended  to  be  a  si>nate  of 
sages.  Founded  by  Francis  I.,  the  College  de  France  is  a  privileged  esttab!is>h- 
nient,  not  considered  wiUiin  the  university ;  and  its  halls  were  long  eminent  not 
only  as  a  school  for  youth,  but  as  the  scene  of  the  best  efforts  of  French  thonght. 
There  were  first  communicated  to  the  world,  in  the  shape  of  lectures,  thoee  bril- 
liant and  erudite  productions  which  have  made  famous  the  names  of  Guizot, 
Michelet,  Cousin,  Quinet,  t&c,  &c.,  and  which,  published  in  a  collected  form, 
have  become  the  literary  glories  of  contemporary  France,  and  text-books  with 
students  throughout  Europe.  Under  such  circumstances  this  college  attained  a 
proud  and  illustrious  eminence,  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  country,  and  the 
disfnity  thus  attached  to  its  professors  in  their  private  capacMties  was  paid  homage 
t(.>  in  the  special  privileges  accorded  to  their  rank.  The  head  of  the  college, 
entitled  its  administrator,  was  fonnerly  elected  by  the  professors,  who  theiiiselvoe 
were  indeed  appointed  by  the  minister  of  instruction,  but  subject  to  a  choice  from 
two  names  presented  to  hirn  on  a  vacancy,  the  one  by  the  vote  of  the  professors 
themsilves. and  the  second  by  that  of  the  Institut.  The  college  had  likewise  the 
ri;;ht  of  appointing  substitntcs  in  the  place  of  those  professors  who  might  be 
unable  to  p<>rf(»rm  their  duty. 

Tho  Institut  dc  Fnmce,  grown  out  of  the  academy  founded  by  Richelieu, 
is,  by  it»  position  and  privileges,  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  Europe ;  being, 
in  fact,  recognized  by  the  state  as  the  accredited  independent  representative  boily 
of  learning  and  intellect.  As  such,  it  is  completely  emancipnti'd  by  its  constitu* 
tion  from  sovereign  jurisdiction,  being  endowed  with  the  right  of  self-election,  and 
was  formerly  acknowledged  one  of  the  integral  eletnentB  of  the  state,  for  the 
charter  of  1830  expressly  included  the  Institut  among  tlie  bodies  whence  were  to 
h.y  drawn  tho  members  of  tho  chamber  of  peers. 
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Wilbur  Fisk,  late  president  of  Weslejan  University,  MiJdletown, 
Connecticut,  was  born  at  Brattleborongh,  Vermont,  August  31st,  1702. 
His  parents  were  highly  intelligent  and  respectable,  though  not 
wealthy,  and  traced  their  pedigree  to  the  early  pilgrim  stock.  He 
was,  from  early  infancy,  afflicted  with  scrofula,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  peculiar  cough,  which  troubled  him  through  life.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  exhibited  remarkable  precocity  of  intellect  and 
aptitude  for  learning.  While  yet  young,  his  father  removed  to  Lyn- 
don, Caledonia  County,  some  forty  miles  south  of  the  Canada  line, 
then  a  new  country.  Here,  unid  the  grandenr  and  beauty  of  moun- 
tain scenery,  with  a  heart  keaoly  alive  to  the  glories  of  nature,  young 
Fisk  grew  up,  with  but  few  opportunities  qf  education,  eicept  from 
parental  teachings,  till  his  sixteenth  year.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
had,  as  he  himself  states,  not  more  than  three  yean'  schooling  in  all. 
His  parents,  however,  were  well  qualified,  to  teach  him,  and  his  &• 
thcr  possessed  a  small  but  well-selected  librfiy,  which,  in  his  fondness 
for  books,  he  read  and  re-read  many  tiroes.  He  was  not,  therefore, 
behind  other  boys  of  his  age  in  general  education,  and  in  many  par- 
ticulars he  was  in  advance  of  them.  His  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  was  such  that,  when  engaged  in  attending  the  lime-kilns, 
of  which  there  were  several  on  his  father's  farm,  as  well  as  when  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  he  always  kept  his  book  with  him,  and 
this  not  a  story  or  novel,  but  some  text-book  for  study,  and  not 
tinseldom  did  he  become  so  much  absorbed  that  the  fire  in  the  kiln 
had  gone  out  long  before  he  discovered  it.  W^hen  he  was  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  his  father,  finding  that  he  did  not  possess 
sufficient  vigor  of  constitution  for  the  arduous  labor  of  a  A'erraont 
farmer,  and  that  his  thirst  for  knowledge  was  unquenchable,  sent  him, 
for  three  months,  to  the  county  grammar  school  at  Peacham,  some 
twenty  miles  from  Lyndon.  Here  he  made  up  his  previous  deficien- 
cies in  grammar  and  arithmetic.  After  his  return  home,  ho  resumed 
his  labor  on  the  farm,  studying,  however,  at  all  the  intervals  of  toil, 

'  For  a  narrative  of  the  maoj  aiid  iin|>onant  servicet  rendered  by  Dr.  Fiak  to  the  large  and 
iofluential  denomination  of  chrbiiana  with  which  he  waa  connected,  other  than  the  promo< 
(ion  of  their  inatilutiuna  of  leaminf ,  we  must  refer  our  rcadera  to  the  able  and  extended  mt 
moir  of  him  bj  Profeaaur  Iloldich. 
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till  the  autumn  of  1810,  when  he  again  attended  the  grammar 
school  for  six  weeks,  and  then  took  charge  of  a  district  school  for  the 
winter.  His  ambition  was  now  roused  to  obtain  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion, but  his  father's  circumstances  were  not  such  as  would  enable 
him  to  support  his  son  through  a  college  course.  Wilbur  was  not, 
however,  to  be  denied  on  this  ground.  He  offered  to  support  him- 
self through  college  by  his  own  exertions ;  and  ha>nng,  by  much  en- 
treaty, gained  his  father^s  permission,  he  commenced  his  Latin  gram- 
mar in  May,  1811,  being  then  in  his  twentieth  year.  He  fitted  for 
college  at  Peacham,  having  among  his  classmates  and  intimate 
friends  the  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  several  oth-  ^ 
er  men  who  have  since  highly  distinguished  themselves.  In  August,^  :j 
1812,  just  fifteen  months  from  the  time  he  commenced  the  study  of*^ 
Latin,  he  had  fitted  himself  to  enter  the  sophomore  class  of  the  Uni^f 
versity  of  Vermont.  He  seems  to  have  distinguished  himself  her^— 
as  a  writer  and  speaker,  but  Burlington  having  become,  in  1813,  th 
head-quarters  of  the  army,  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  coll 
buildings  were  wanted  for  barracks,  and  the  classes  were  broken  n 
After  spending  nearly  a^ear  at  home,  young  Fisk  entered  the  junio 
class  of  Brown  Universitv,  in  tlie  summer  of  1814.  Herehe  wor^ 
high  reputation  for  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  his  talents  ;  in  ever* — 
study  he  ranked  high,  but  exhibited  a  special  fondness  for  belles-le 
tres.  As  an  orator  or  a  debater  he  had  no  equal  in  college.  His  e 
temporaneous  powers  were  of  a  very  high  order.  In  addition  t 
maintaining  his  position  in  his  class,  he  found  time  for  considcrabl 
reading,  and  the  authors  he  read  were  such  as  made  their  impress 
upon  bis  after  life,  and  his  style  as  a  writer.  Burke,  Addison,  Shaks- 
peare,  Johnson,  Milton,  Young,  Beattie,  and  Scott,  were  the  authors 
with  whom  he  became  most  familiar ;  and  a  taste  for  legal  study  led 
him  aUo  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  Vattel,  Burlamaqui,  and 
other  exj)ounders  of  international  law.  He  was  graduated  in  August, 
1815,  having  one  of  the  highest  appointments  in  his  class. 

Having  received  his  degree,  and  returned  home,  the  next  question 
to  be  determined  was,  what  profession  he  should  pursue.  His  parents 
were  anxious  that  he  should  enter  the  ministry,  but  to  this  he  was, 
for  several  reasons,  averse,  though  strongly  impelled  to  it  by  the  con- 
victions of  duty.  He  finally  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Hon.  Isaac  Fletcher,  at  Lyndon,  and  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  the  attainment  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  great  principles. 
He  was  still  ill  at  ease,  however,  and  dissatisfied  with  himself;  and 
being,  moreover,  considerably  in  debt,  he  availed  himself  of  a  liberal 
offer,  obtained  through  President  Messer,  of  Brown  Univeraitj,  to 
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become  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Colonel  Ridgelej,  near  Balti- 
more. He  did  not,  however,  abandon  the  study  of  law,  but  contin- 
ued it  at  his  intervals  of  leisure.  The  large  and  well-seL^cted  library 
of  Colonel  Ridgeley,  also  afforded  him  opportunities  for  intellectual 
improvement  In  the  midst  of  these  advantages,  however,  his  health 
l>ecarae  seriously  impaired.  His  lungs,  always  irritable,  had  been 
twice  seriously  affected  while  in  college,  and  in  March,  1817,  he  had 
a  third  attack,  accompanied  with  alarming  hemorrhage.  His  physi- 
cians recommended  his  return  to  his  native  climate,  and  in  May  he 
attempted  the  journey,  but  at  Burlington  was  again  proc^trated  by 
hemorrhage,  and  for  some  time  little  hope  was  entertained  of  his  ro- 
eovery.  At  length  his  symptoms  became  more  favorable,  and  in  June 
he  reached  home,  though  in  a  very  feeble  state.  A  revival,  then  in  pro- 
gress in  Lyndon,  was  the  means  of  deepening  and  intensifying  his  relig- 
ious convictions;  and,  with  returning  health,  he  came  to  the  decision  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  in  connection  with  the 
Methodist  church.  The  step  was  one  requiring  no  ordinary  courage 
and  self-denial.  That  denomination,  now  so  large  and  influential,  and 
80  active  in  the  promotion  of  education,  had  then  very  few  educated 
ministers  in  its  ranks,  and  its  membership,  though  active,  devoted, 
and  pious,  were  not  generally  composed  of  the  more  intelligent  classes 
of  society.  Mr.  Fisk,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  accomplished  schol- 
ar, of  refined  tastes,  and  studious  habits ;  he  had  already  attained 
some  reputation  as  an  eloquent  speaker  and  writer,  and  was  not  natu- 
rally devoid  of  ambition.  To  bury  his  brilliant  talents  in  the  Meth- 
odist connection,  his  friends  urged,  was  a  sacrifice  to  which  he  was 
not  called.  The  struggle  was  a  severe  one,  but  the  sincere  and  con- 
scientious desire  for  usefulness,  and  that  in  the  direction  in  which 
duty  seemed  to  point,  prevailed,  and  in  March,  1818,  he  was  licensed 
by  the  Quarterly  Meeting  Conference  of  Lyndon  circuit,  to  preach. 
His  first  field  of  labor  was  Craftsbury  circuit,  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  from  his  father's  residence.  The  succeeding  year  he  was 
assigned  to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  where  he  labored  for  two  years  with 
marked  ability  and  success.  His  eloquence  and  earnestness  attracted 
large  congregations,  and  were  the  means  of  increasing  the  influence 
and  strength  of  the  society  of  which  he  was  pastor.  In  the  second 
jear^  his  ministry  at  Charlestown,  he  was  again  prostrated  by  pul- 
mo^B  hemorrhage,  and  for  five  months  there  seemed  little  hopes 
of  his  recovery.  In  May,  1821,  he  left  Charlestown,  and  by  slow 
and  easy  stages  was  conveyed  to  his  father's  house,  which  he  reached 
in  about  a  month.  It  was  nearly  a  year  from  this  time  before  he 
again  ventured  to  preach,  and  then  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
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straining  any  conBiderable  emotioDal  expression,  in  order  to  avoid  s 
recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage.  Bat  entire  rest  from  public  speaking, 
and  constant  exercise  in  the  saddle,  had  so  far  restored  his  health 
that  he  was  again  anxious  to  be  at  work.  During  this  period  of 
forced  inaction,  his  attention  seems  to  have  been  specially  tamed  to- 
ward the  importance  of  establishing  schools  of  high  grade,  and  colleges, 
among  the  denomination  with  whom  he  had  identified  himself.  The 
only  academy  at  that  time  under  the  charge  of  the  New  England 
Conference,  was  one  at  Newmarket,  New  Hampshire,  which  had  been 
founded  some  years  previous,  and  had  been  dragging  along  a  feeble 
and  sickly  existence  since  that  time.  Mr.  Fisk,  whose  health  did  not 
yet  admit  of  his  taking  a  charge,  was  returned  superannuated,  and 
directed  to  do  what  he  could  toward  raising  funds  for  this  Newmar- 
ket academy.  This,  however,  he  did  not  attempt ;  but  finding  him- 
self, after  some  months,  able  to  preach,  supplied  the  place  of  a  min- 
ister who  was  ill.  On  the  0th  of  June,  1823,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
R.  Peck,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
formed  while  in  college.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Conference,  the  subject  of  the  agency  for  the  Newmarket  academy 
was  called  up,  and  the  inquiry  made,  why  the  agent  has  not  raised 
funds  ?  *'  Because,'*  was  his  reply,  *'  my  conscience  would  not  let 
me.'*  Inquiry  having  been  made  into  tlie  cause  of  these  conscien* 
tious  scruples,  and  a  change  being  suggested  in  the  location  of  the 
academy,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  (afterward  Bishop,)  Hedding, 
Mr.  Lindsey,  and  Mr.  Fisk,  were  apix>inted,  with  authority  to  investi- 
gate the  subject,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient or  necessary.  The  result  of  the  action  of  this  committee 
was  an  entirely  new  organization  of  the  school,  and  its  removal  to 
Wilbraham,  Mass. 

For  two  years  ensuing,  Mr.  Fisk  acted  as  presiding  elder  over  the 
Vermont  district,  a  very  laborious  and,  usually,  a  thankless  post,  since 
the  necessary  supervision  over  the  ministers  of  the  district,  and  the 
official  rejiort  relative  to  the  assignment  of  charges,  very  often  gave 
real  or  fancied  cause  of  offense ;  but  the  winning  manners,  the  ready 
tact,  and  the  evident  interest  in  the  welfare  of  each  minister,  which 
Mr.  Fisk  manifested,  caused  him  to  become  very  popular  in  this  try- 
ing position. 

The  removal  of  the  Newmarket  academy  to  Wilbraham,  Ma^^^a- 
setts,  had  been  efiiected  mainly  through  Mr.  Fisk's  influence.  The 
people  of  North  Wilbraham  had  offered  to  erect  suitable  buildings 
there,  and  to  use  their  influence  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
school,  if  located  among  them.     An  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained 
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from  the  legisktore,  id  1S25.  Ujd  ;Le  luC^ZiiS*  ^- 
year.  Amos  Binnej,  Esq.  c4  Bosu^z^  li^Leid  tl'.».  '..▼!:.*£  zjit 
enterprise,  and  ReT.  John  liDdscj  vm  kz^rJsr^i  ic^'  i.  <-^.ir^  u«t 
remainder  by  subscription.  In  y-yr*sz.\^!T.  IrLi.  5fr  J'.-c  th*  -tefS- 
ed  principal  of  the  academy  It  :i-z  :r2ve«L  Lv*'ar  l  Aii^.r:  iol* 
previously  delivered  the  adiiress  at  li**  cnrszz:z-  Z^irz-r  "i-*  irnvs. 
as  be  was  still  presiding  elder  c€  iL*  V*r=»:c"  fjcnsi  '>^  iii  ir.c  ?^ 
move  to  Wilbraham,  bat  left  ti*  Ma^l^^zj  nia»r  iL*  'Ji:irj^  /  \ia 
assistant,  Mr.  N.  Dunn,  spendiz^.  b:»cTtr.  Kii  "ljit.  'Irf^-.  la  l^  '/.Hiii 
spare  from  his  other  engagemec::^.  Iz,  'm  t^^^z  ir  1*1-1  '..ir:  L'lOr- 
ferenoe  recognized  Mr.  Fisk  a*  prliPifpoI  -li  Uit  fcraCKfxij.  li<:-  ::  ICtj. 
he  removed  to  Wilbraham  viUi  L^  if-  t.  HnErt  i*^  '{.•liiI  un^juk 
employment  for  every  momect.  ""1^  MitX'!**  «7i  rr.c  Ii  irnap 
"was  new,  most  of  the  p-trv>ca  wtxrip&i  »«*  i3t£K^rt**Li'^:  :■.  i^ar 
business,  and  the  plan  of  the  :asch;:t>:c  zA*r*ii :  ins*  '•Ht-:!  ^^-  --.li."!. 
in  no  small  degree,  the  adractag^s  c^  a  •csiRA  '^  Ja.v.r  jL-  J'juc 
was  chief  director  everr  where.  AZ  Jx*r-i  zz-  '*'*  i  .n  i.^  v-'x:-^:.— 
steward,  teachers,  and  p:ip:ls.  la  ^iLzjx^iji  iai  i'^.-^iz  a.!* 
abroad  to  preach,  deliver  ad'L-vaK«».  a&i  *Jji  jjut,  '-j^ooi'ja  'j.c*'  u^ioi^ 
a  very  extended  oorreftpon«iei>ce.~ 

During  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Fak'*  vstsl  dl  wt^m'^  ir  "'  "."•.rv- 

ham,  the  institution  labored  under  lery/ai  r-KJi^iarr  *2;  -jt— t-- i-j*?!:;. 

Atone  time  the  indebtetineM  was  %fj  L*amr  *::*:   v.   -r-^f^-.^  ■-!.•« 

some  of  the  trustees  feared  that  i1i*t  ^ImviA  vt  l-^-:»-.*w-,o-:  '■••  --.•% 

debts  of  the  seminarv.     From  this  ii^sin'raii'.i*  i::  *»  r^  »^--:    '.f 

the  determineil  and  per*eT«ri&:^  *ff'.<u  </  Mr.  Fi*k  tt*i  M*  r...-i'ji»»7. 

Yety  during  the  five  years  in  «L:<:L  lat  «»  a:  :L^  zj^Atr,  '/  w^,   '^'^^\< 

tion,  his  salary,  owing  to  its  i:mi>*i  'tzj^as^u  vm  'iat^- 7  «:'?..'»>:^.'.  v^ 

defray  his  expenses,  even  with  the  om>i%  rzi<d  ^x^'^sit.     y<.  »n:til 

M  this  pittance  was,  it  did  wA  prevent  L a  'ai^jrziz  '^-"•^  >     -.  :<  v.-V' 

en  for  the  promotion  of  the  ic>:re»&i  of  t2>»  •etz.i^La.nr.     ::*  \'j\.\  .zAri 

nod  taught  a  tbeolozical  c!*«  in  adfi:tx<rtt  tv  ii-I«  'A:  Jrr  •; ;-  ■**   *.-.•:  i-^ 

two  years  supplied  the  Metho-ilst  ch"3r:L  :n  Uj%  -*".  ^r*.  '-■  v.  *  .>.  'j-j^ 

tees  might  have  funds  enough  Lr  the  »alar>i  '/  :/.e  'Z...--  v*-r.-*-«. 

Meanwhile,  his  reputation  was  coc«*Ji!:t!y  iLcr<:^.r.jf.     !£«."'..>  u^l 

Inborious  as  were  his  duties.  Lis  mo-ie  of  p^rf«jrn:»:' ;?  'Ivrr;.  «m  •<»  a^ 

tractive,  and  his  talents  so  evikntly  ^xkY:T,ox  to  the  ;''>i:->/'.  ;--«:  v/:s»- 

pied,  that  numerous  efforts  were  made  to  induce  h  rr.  V/  TitJj^  % 

higher  post     In  1826,  he  was  appointed  to  pr*arh  t:.^  *i'vC',rj  mt* 

mon  to  the  legislature  of  his  r^ative  state,  and,  imm^ii*''  p  »^*«t  its 

delivery,  was  chosen  chaplain  to  the  kii^latnre.     In  \yi*4,\.*-  t^ 

eeived  the  appointment  of  preacher  of  the  electon  ^^irttvfA.  V/  \\ii 
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Ma-ssacbusotU  legislature.  During  his  resideDce  at  Wilbrabam,  be 
was  offered  the  presidency  of  Vernaont  University,  and  of  La  Grange 
College ;  was  elected  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  with 
a  large  salary  and  a  prospect  of  the  presidency  of  the  university ;  and 
was  also  chosen  bishop  of  the  Methodist  church  in  Canada.  Of  mi- 
nor appointments,  some  of  them  with  liberal  salaries,  there  were  not 
a  few ;  but  none  of  them  could  draw  him  from  his  favorite  work  as  a 
teacher.  The  appointment  of  bishop,  in  Canada,  the  moAt  laborious 
and  least  lucrative  of  the  whole,  was  the  only  one  he  seriously  consid- 
ered, and  this  he  finxilly  declined,  though  regretfully,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  the  interests  of  the  academy  would  be  periled  by  his  leav- 
ing it.  In  1820,  Mr.  Fisk  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  from  Augus- 
ta College,  Kentucky,  and  in  1835,  it  was  also  conferred  by  his  alma 
mater,  Hrown  University. 

In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  Dr.  Fisk,  while  at  the  head  of  the 
seminary  at  Wilbraham,  was  twice  elected  to  the  General  Conference, 
the  highest  court  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  its  most  important  committees,  and  an  active  debater  and 
counselor  in  its  discussions.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation, he  rendered  great  service  in  urging  the  necessity  and  imjK>rt- 
ance  of  the  establishment  of  schools  of  high  grade  throughout  the 
connection,  and  the  organization  of  colleges  where  they  could  be  sus- 
tained. 

Theological  and  reformatory  controversies  also  occupied  a  consid- 
erable share  of  the  age.  The  temperance  movement  was  then  com- 
mencing, and  he  entered  into  it  wMth  all  the  ardor  of  his  nature ;  and 
some  of  his  sermons  and  addresses  on  this  subject  are,  to  this  day, 
among  the  most  effective  temperance  documents  in  circulation. 

Yet,  amid  these  multifarious  labors,  he  found  time,  or,  rather,  by  his 
perfect  system  and  order,  ho  made  time,  to  l>ecome  one  of  tlie  most 
accomplished  teachers  of  his  time.  The  seminary  had  opened  with 
but  seven  scholars ;  during  the  first  term  the  number  rose  to  thirty, 
and  the  next  year  to  seventy-five.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the 
number  in  attendance  was  between  two  and  three  hundred.  To  all 
these  he  was  a  friend  in  whom  they  could  confide ;  a  par;nt  on  whose 
love  and  tenderness  they  could  rely.  lie  seldom  used  the  rod,  and 
the  winning  and  affectionate  manner  he  always  manifested  toward  his 
puj)ils  rendered  its  use  almost  unnecessary.  Yet  he  never  failed  to 
maintain  order  and  obedience  in  the  schools.  Like  Dr.  Arnold,  he 
sought  to  inculcate  a  high  standard  of  honor  in  his  scholars,  and  few 
teachers  have  been  able  to  rely  with  more  certainty  on  the  influence 
pf  moral  principle  in  restraining  and  controlling  their  pupils.     A  lady, 
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'wbo  was  asfiociated  with  him  as  a  teacher  at  Wilbraharo,  writing  to 
his  widow  after  his  decease  says :  ^  He  bore  all  our  burdeLs,  and  was 
consulted  on  every  occasion.  All  matters  were  referred  to  Lim.  mor- 
al, intellectual,  or  physical  No  circumstance,  however  trifiiuf;  it 
might  appear,  if  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  iristiiuii'jn,  mas 
beneath  his  notice." 

But  the  way  was  preparing  for  hi^  entrance  upon  a  \i')s*:*rr  arid 
more  extensive  field  of  usefulness.  He  had  toiled  faitLfuJ:v  in  hi» 
humble  sphere,  and  now  his  opportunities  for  molding  sl-I  iiiflu- 
encing  the  moral  character  of  the  youth  of  tlie  couDlry  m^rc  to  be 
enlarged.  We  have  already  seen  that,  in  his  rep^/rt  as  cLainfism  of 
the  committee  on  education  at  the  General  Couf«reuf>:,  he  ha'i  urg^l 
the  establishment  of  two  other  colleges,  to  be  under  0th  jAtronag^  'A 
the  denomination.  At  that  time  (182S,)  there  were  und<rr  the  j/at- 
rooage  of  the  Methodist  church  in  the  Unitefl  Stat^,  yss'ru  '^At'pjU 
in  successful  operation,  and  three  more  in  an  incipient  oonditi'^n  :  and 
there  were  also  two  colleges,  viz^  Augtxsta  College,  Kei.tu'.ky,  tliar- 
tered  in  1822,  and  Madison  College,  at  Uniont/^wn.  IV-L:ifcy]'>aLLa, 
chartered  in  1827.     Two  others  had  be^n  attem{>t^d,  and  f2u!«;d. 

As  yet,  however,  the  New  York  and  New  England  C->nf*:ren':'5-%  hivl 
no  institution  of  learning  within  their  U^unds  and  a^  tLe'.r  u>eri;W- 
ship  was  rapidly  increasing,  both  in  numl^rs  and  ibt4!ligex»o:.  the  r>e' 
cessity  of  a  college  for  the  education  of  their  children,  ar>d  e^p^r^r^iai^j 
for  the  training  of  those  who  cont^rapiatei  ent/!;rir;g  the  rn;f«U*rj.%  was 
beginning  to  be  evident. 

In  1820,  the  buildings  erected  f.-r  the  literary.  tsc:er.l'5c.  ar.'  rj/li- 
tary  academy,  under  Captain  Partrd^e.  at  Midllet/ywi;,  CoL:,'r'.'t>.-tjt, 
became  vacant  Overture*,  at  fir*l  made  in  )«t,  Lj  tLe  tni»t^r»,  t/> 
some  leading  meml>ers  of  the  Mfih'>l>t  cLurch  in  Mi'i':**^^*:;.  fif- il- 
ly led  to  corresi>ondence,  to  action  on  the  part  of  the  N<:w  York  avi 
New  England  Conference*,  xo  overiur':^  from  other  rii.'^*,  ar,'i  i\u\.'iy 
to  the  offering,  on  the  \  art  of  the  trt;*-l>^es  and  *Vx,kh'/':«-r»  '/  lh«j 
military  acailemy.  of  the  entire  yroyrny.  valued  at  av/ui  t'jO///;, 
and  to  an  additional  sab«cription  of  *  1^.000,  on  the  j/*rt  of  tr.e  ':Jti- 
zens  of  Middletown.  Thi*  li>jeral  off-:r  na*  a^-cept/-d.  the  of^5in!zat>/fj 
effected,  and  the  name  of  The  Wi-sleyaa  University  agr*-*:/!  tij/yrj* 
A  charter  was  granted  by  the  i-:;;r'*-avjre  of  Conne'.'ti'.ut,  in  J^,';J, 
granting  university  prinlege^  and  immar.itieft,  and  making  provi^i'/ii 
far  placing  die  institution,  should  it  W-ome  denirab!",  und<rr  fhe  di' 
reetion  of  the  General  Conf*:rence  of  ihr  Meth'ylii»t  Epi><yy;/«4i  'h'jfh. 

In  all  these  measures  Dr.  Fibk  ha/1  taken  an  a<:tive  \f^r*.  in'.i'^l 
not  less  by  his  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  edu/;at:ou  gen<:ra:)y.  \\.^u  by 
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the  desire  to  provide  the  means  of  such  education  for  the  sons  of  the 
Methodist  clergy,  very  few  of  whom  could  now  obtain  it,  on  account 
of  the  expense.  Another  object  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  was  to 
initiate  efficient  measures  for  the  thorough  training  of  young  men 
who  might  engage  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  which  were  now 
beginning  to  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  members  of 
the  Methodist  church. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors, 
August  24th,  1830,  Dr.  Fisk  was  elected  president  of  the  Wesleyan 
University.  The  appointment  was  not  at  all  of  his  seeking ;  he  hesi- 
tated for  some  time  about  accepting  it,  and  was,  indeed,  on  the  point 
of  declining ;  but,  at  last,  convinced  that  it  was  a  post  of  usefulneaa 
which  he  was  called  to  occupy,  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  Board,  announcing  his  acceptance. 

To  the  Joint  Board  of  Tnttteet  and  Vintort  of  the  Weeleyan  ITnteerfify, 
now  in  Seesion  in  MiddUtoton^  Connecticut. 

Gentlemen  : — With  a  high  sense  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  me  by  a  majori- 
ty of  your  Board,  in  electing  me  president  of  your  proposed  university,  I  tender 
yon  my  sincere  and  grateful  acknowledgments.  I  have  a  deep  conviction  of  my 
own  inability  to  perform  the  important  and  responsible  duties  connected  with  this 
appointment.  In  accordance,  however,  with  the  judgment  of  my  friends,  and  in 
reliance  upon  the  cordial  and  united  aid  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  coUcagoef 
which  have  b<.'en  or  may  be  appointed,  and  especially  in  an  humble  reliance  npoi 
Almighty  Gr<Ml,  withnut  whose  assistance  the  most  gifted  labor  in  vain,  I  will  en- 
gage to  the  extent  of  my  ability  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  assigned  me,  so  soon  as  1  can,  in  honor  and  justice,  disengage  myidf 
fi-om  my  present  relation  to  another  institution.  W.  Fmk. 

Dr.  Fisk  remained  at  Wilbraham  till  December,  1830.  At  the 
close  of  the  autumn  term,  he  delivered  a  farewell  address,  in  which 
he  reviewed  the  five  years  of  his  connection  with  the  school.  We 
subjoin  a  few  paragraj)hs  from  this  address,  as  exhibiting  the  spirit  of 
the  man  and  the  progress  of  the  institution. 

Five  years  of  labor  and  anxiety  have  deeply  enlisted  and  closely  connected 
every  fciling  of  my  heart  in  its  (the  institution's,)  behalf.  Such  have  been  the 
variety  and  extent  of  my  labors,  tliot,  contrary  to  general  experience  with  respect 
to  post  time,  the  period  seems,  upou  the  review,  like  half  an  age,  instead  d /ite 
yeare.  But  in  this  retrospect  I  have  nothing  to  regret,  with  respect  to  my  con- 
nection with  the  school,  but  my  own  imperfections  and  mistakes ;  of  theac  1  have 
had  an  abundant  share,  and  have  needed  the  forbearance  of  the  trustees  and  the 
charity  of  the  public ;  aside  from  these,  the  review  is,  on  the  whole,  pI^asanL 

My  experience  has  been  profitable.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  many 
interesting  lessons  in  studying  the  unsophisticated  character  of  childhood  and 
youth  ;  I  nave  become  more  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  have  gained  a  fixed  purp<ise  of  devoting  to  this  work,  in  connection  with 
my  ministerial  duties,  the  little  I  have  of  talent  or  influence,  and  the  remainder 
of  a  fei>ble  constitution  and  short  life. 

I  had  rather  have  my  name  embalmed  in  the  memory  and  aflfeotions  of  the 
rising  generation,  than  to  gather  military  honors  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  drie 
wreathb  in  the  senate  house,  or  to  have  it  emblazoned  on  the  proudt-st  esentch- 
eons  of  this  world's  glory. 

At  the  opening  of  this  school  we  had  seven  acholars,  since  which  time  we  have 
entered  upon  our  books  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  schulara. 
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Of  fhe«e,  about  thirty  hare  entered  the  aaored  ministry,  a  number  are  pnraaing 
the  study  of  law  or  physio,  from  twenty  to  thirty  are  now  porsuing  a  college 
oouree,  and  from  a  hanared  and  thirty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  have  gone  out  of 
oor  seminary  at  diflR^rtsnt  times  as  teachers. 

Dr.  Fisk  came  to  Middletown  himself  in  December,  1830,  but 
did  Dot  remove  his  family  there  till  the  ensuing  spring.  For  several 
months  he  was  engaged  in  efforts  to  raise  funds  for  the  endowment 
of  the  university. 

On  the  21st  September,  1831,  the  college  was  formally  opened  by  pub- 
lic exercises.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Fisk  delivered  his  inaugural  address, 
in  which  he  developed  his  views  in  regard  to  collegiate  education. 
This  address  was  published  and  widely  circulated,  and  attracted'much 
attention,  from  the  vigor  and  originality  of  its  positions.  Ue  pro- 
posed a  different  classification  of  students  from  that  usually  adopted ; 
dividing  them,  not  into  classes  according  to  the  length  of  standing, 
but  into  sections  according  to  their  advancement.  The  diploma  was 
to  be  received  whenever  the  candidate  was  prepared  for  it,  without 
reference  to  the  time  spent  in  college.  Students  who  had  passed  that 
period  of  life  when  the  ancient  languages  could  be  pursued  to  the 
greatest  advantage  were  allowed  to  take  a  special  or  partial  course  in 
sdence  and  English  literature,  and  to  receive  a  certificate,  or  modified 
diploma,  testifying  their  attainments  in'  the  branches  they  had  stud- 
ied. The  study  of  ancient  languages  did  not  receive  as  high  a  com- 
parative rank  as  in  some  colleges. 

Here,  as  in  Wilbraham,  he  found  ample  employment  for  every  mo- 
ment. "All  called  upon  him  for  advice  or  other  aid,"  says  Professor 
Holdich,  '*  and  his  supervision  extended  every  where.  He  draughted 
rales  for  the  university,  and  framed  the  regulations  of  the  boarding 
department ;  he  superintended  the  studies  in  the  college,  and  the  pe- 
cnniarj  arrangements  of  the  prudential  committee ;  he  heard  classes 
recite  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  metaphysics,  and  listened  to  the  petty  de- 
tails of  the  students*  personal  concerns ;  and  while  he  aided  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  higher  regions  of  mind,  he  often  came  down  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  accounts  of  the  institution  in  dollars  and  cents. 
He  was  remarkably  fitted  for  this  multiplicity  of  business,  by  his  pe- 
culiar tact  in  management,  his  readiness  and  flexibility  of  mind,  his 
knowledge  of  men,  habits  of  order,  and  facility  in  executing  his  plans. 
He  was  never  embarrassed,  never  out  of  temper.  Skill  in  securing 
co-operation  in  his  plans  was  one  of  his  peculiar  qualifications.  All 
had  confidence  in  his  judgment,  and,  in  most  things,  readily  yielded 
to  his  views.  His  own  mind  seemed  the  center  of  light  and  influence, 
and  its  radiations  illumined  all  who  were  about  him." 

In  1831,  in  connection  with  Rev.  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  Rev.  E.  Rob- 
20 
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inson,  and  Rcr.  Dr.  GaHaudct,  Prof.  Woolsej,  and  Drs.  Milner  and 
Maclay,  he  was  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  distinguished 
friends  of  education  in  England  and  this  countiy,  on  the  use  of  the 
Bible,  both  in  the  original  and  in  its  English  version,  as  a  classical 
text- book. 

The  invitations  to  more  lucrative  fields  of  labor,  which  had  been  so 
frequent  during  his  residence  at  Wilbraham,  were  still  more  numer- 
ous in  his  new  position.    Unsought  by  him,  oilen  regarded,  indeed,  in 
his  humble  estimate  of  his  own  powers,  as  far  above  his  abilities, 
few  men  have  had  occasion  to  decline  so  many  stations  of  honor  and 
usefulness.     But,  waiving  all  other  considerations,  his  convictions  of 
his  duty  to  the  Wesley  an  University  forbade  his  leaving  that  post  for 
any  other,  whatever  might  be  its  superiority  in  honor  or  emolumcDt 
Once  and  once  only  did  he  propose  to  resign  the  presidency  of  the 
university  ;  but  it  was  to  go  on  a  mission  to  Liberia ;  and  so  urgent 
were  tlie  friends  of  the  college  that  he  should  not  leave  it,  that  he 
yielded  to  their  wishes. 

The  college  meanwhile  was  making  good  and  satisfactory  progreM 
under  his  care.  The  number  of  students  had  increased  to  a  hun- 
dred ;  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  was  equal  to  that  of  the  other 
colleges  of  the  northern  states.  In  the  government  of  the  studenti, 
Dr.  Fisk  vms  remarkably  successful.  We  often  read,  in  catalogues  or 
annouiicemeuts  of  colleges  and  literary  institutions  of  a  high  rank, 
tliat  the  government  is  strictly  paternal.  Yet,  what  judicious  parent 
would  institute,  in  his  own  family,  the  regulations  and  the  strict  sur 
veillance  which  marks  the  government  of  many  colleges  ?  It  can  be 
said  to  the  honor  of  Dr.  Fisk  that  he  made  his  government  strictlj 
paternal.  The  young  men  looked  up  to  him  with  the  affection  and 
confidence  of  children  to  a  parent  lie  took  an  interest  in  their  con- 
cerns ;  if  they  erred  he  reproved  them,  but  in  a  manner  so  tender  and 
affectionate  as  to  win  them  to  penitence,  not  to  harden  them  in  crime. 
The  number  dismissed  was  remarkably  small.  The  self-respect  of 
the  students  was  not  wounded,  and  in  time  of  trouble,  sickness,  or 
sorrow,  they  always  found  in  him  a  warm  and  sympathizing  friend. 

It  was  a  favorite  idea  with  Dr.  Fisk  to  connect  theological  with  col- 
leiriate  education  in  the  case  of  those  designing  to  enter  upon  minii- 
t<Tial  or  missionary  labor,  and  he  was  opposed  to  the  organization  of 
separate  theological  institutions,  as  contrar}-  to  the  Methodist  pohcy. 

Dr.  FisVs  position  and  talents,  not  less  than  the  earnestness  and 
deep  convictions  of  truth  and  duty  which  always  actuated  bim, 
plunged  him  oflen  into  controversies,  foreign  to  his  genial  nature, 
yet  forced  upon  him  by  the  circumstances  in  which  be  was  placed. 
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TheM,  in  coDnection  with  hw  oflkial  duties,  and  his  almost  constant 
labor  as  a  preacher,  impaired  his  health,  and  compelled  him,  in  the 
antumn  of  1835,  to  seek  for  rest  and  relaxation  in  a  voyage  to  Eu- 
rope. He  spent  some  fourteen  months  abroad ;  and,  thou<;h  suffering 
a  part  of  the  time  from  severe  illness,  he  visited  most  of  the  promi- 
nent educational  institutions  of  England  and  the  continent,  and,  ever 
mindful  of  the  prosperity  of  his  beloved  university,  colloci«.'d  lar^e 
additions  to  its  library,  cabinet,  and  apparatus,  and  noU-d  whatever 
he  thought  might  improve  his  own  instructions,  or  add  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  college. 

During  his  absence  in  Europe,  he  was  elected,  by  the  Genentl  Con- 
ference, one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  This 
office  he  declined,  in  a  letter  so  charact^jristic  of  the  man  in  its  ino«J- 
esty  and  self-sacrificing  spirit,  that  we  regret  that  our  necess;iry  n^stric- 
tion  of  this  sketch  to  his  educational  career  compels  us  to  omit  it 

Refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the  season  of  rest  and  relaxation  he 
had  enjoyed,  Dr.  Fisk  returned  to  his  labors  with  renewed  zf al  and 
energy.  Ue  published  one  or  two  articles  on  the  relations  of  the 
conference  seminaries  and  academies  to  the  colleges,  urging  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  those  students  who  were  fitted  for  collegf^  to  col- 
lege, instead  of  retaining  them  in  the  academies,  with  a  view  ti^  their 
entering  some  of  the  higher  classes,  and  thus  often  preventing  their 
taking  a  college  course  at  all,  or,  at  least,  their  deriving  full  benefit 
from  it  This  led  to  considerable  correspondence  with  the  principals 
of  these  academies.  On  the  question  of  distinct  theological  bcliools, 
tuo,  his  opinion  was  again  solicited,  and  given.  The  writing  out  a 
narrative  of  his  travels,  and  one  or  two  controversies,  engaged  all  his 
leisure  from  his  professional  duties.  His  attendance  upon  the  gene- 
ral and  local  conferences,  was  a  heavy  addition  to  the  labors  of  a  life 
already  too  busy.  The  strength  temporarily  restored  by  his  European 
tour,  began  to  give  signs  of  yielding  again,  amid  the  pressure  of  du- 
ties so  onerous.  He  returned  from  the  New  England  Conference,  at 
Boston,  in  the  summer  of  1S38,  sorely  jaded  in  body  and  spirit,  but 
after  a  few  days  rest  he  was  again  at  work  as  diligently  as  ever.  An 
extract  from  a  letter,  written  about  this  time  to  a  graduate  of  the  uni- 
Tersity,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  i»residency  of  a  southern  college, 
will  explain,  in  some  degree,  the  secret  of  his  success  in  the  manage- 
ment of  literary  institutions. 

I  have  another  thoaglit  to  raggcst.  Yna  are  aware,  I  prcmmc,  that  Fouthorn 
colleges  have  sufiered  more  froin  the  officious  interference  of  the  tnutoeff  than 
from  Ay  other  loarce.  This  is  eetpeieally  true  of  the  state  institutions.  When 
Mr.  F.  first  wrote  to  me  on  the  subject,  I  informfd  him  1  thoni^ht  a  man  might 
be  obtained  who  wonld  suit  tliem,  providoJ  tliey  would  permit  him  to  liave  acon- 
truffinff  voice  in  tlie  organiiation  of  the  facuhy  and  in  the  internal  arrangement  of 
the  KbooL    The  reply  was,  that  they  should  certainly  be  willing  to  do  tliat,  pro- 
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vided  tlioy  had  a  man  in  whom  they  fbond  they  coold  oonBdc.    Th's  is  all  we 
cuuid  expect. 

^\)\v  the  perr«>ction  of  management  in  a  principal  or  president,  b  to  manaire 
with  such  prudence  and  judgment  as  to  be  able  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
lioani  in  carrying  out  his  plans.  The  truth  is,  a  public  Institution  will  never  flour- 
ish when  the  president  is  merely  the  instrument  to  carry  oat  the  details  of  the 
Board.  The  Board  must  be  his  instrument  in  carr}'ing  out  At«  plans.  I  speak, 
of  course,  with  respect  to  the  government,  the  course  of  study,  the  organizjti«>n 
of  the  faculty,  Sso.  In  money  matters,  of  course,  they  are  the  legal  organ.  But 
even  here  the  president  must  keep  a  good  look-out,  and  assist  in  all  matters  of 
economy  and  finance,  as  fur  as  he  can.  In  short,  the  president  must  be  the  head 
aadaoul.  A  man  that  can  not  govern  the  fiiculty,  the  trustees,  and  the  students, 
and  ail  without  seeming  to  aspire  to  ruZe,  is  hardly  oualified  (or  the  place.  Tlili 
he  will  always  be  able  to  do,  if  his  plans  are  wise,  and  are  executed  with  prudence 
and  moderation.  And  although  your  youth,  and  your  northern  birth  and  c^duca- 
tion,  may  prevent  you  from  speaking  and  acting  with  so  great  freedom  at  Brut, 
yet  you  will  have  a  countervailing  advantijc^  in  the  fact  of  its  being  a  new  insti- 
tution, and  of  its  coming  into  existence  under  your  care.  I  would  odvise,  then, 
that  you  get  young  men  for  your  colleagues,  so  that  you  may  mold  them  to  your 
will ;  that  you  have  few  regulations  in  ths  form  of  trustee  statutes.  Ke«|uire 
tliem,  if  they  are  inclined  to  m:ike  laws  (except  what  relates  to  terms,  &e..)to 
let  you  experiment  a  little  at  first,  and  find  out  what  you  need ;  and,  when  you 
think  you  have  gained  thoir  confidence,  always  evade,  in  the  least  offensive  way 
pcssibie,  any  interference  of  the  Boiird  in  the  government. 

The  commencement  of  the  first  of  August,  1838,  was  the  ]afii 
which  Dr.  Fisk  ever  attended.  To  perform  its  duties,  taxed  sadly  \m 
waning  strength,  and  roused  the  fear  in  the  hearts  of  many,  a  fear 
whicli  events  justified,  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  participate  in  an- 
other. From  a  letter,  addressed  bv  him  to  Zion's  Herald  soon  after, 
we  learn  that  the'  whole  number  of  students  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two,  and  that  sixty  entered  the  new  class. 

Still  intent  upon  occupying  his  time,  though  very  feeble,  he  ad- 
dressed an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Connecticut  in  behalf  of  the  uni- 
versity, which  aided  materially  in  procuring  for  it,  at  the  ne.xt  session 
of  the  legislature,  a  grant  of  $10,000.  He  also  commenced  two 
works,  one  on  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  another  on  the  Phi- 
losoj'hy  of  Tlieology.  Though  unable  to  stand  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes, from  weakness  of  his  limbs,  he  preached  three  or  four  times,  sit- 
ting!: in  his  chair,  the  last  time  beinu  on  the  nlfrht  of  the  new  vojir. 
lie  also  visited  New  York,  on  business  relative  to  the  Oregon  and  Li- 
beria missions,  and,  though  extremely  feeble,  delivered  an  eloquent 
and  thrilling  address  in  behalf  of  the  latter.  In  January  he  wrote  a 
series  of  letters  for  the  press,  on  Protestant  missions  in  France,  and  com- 
menced a  review,  which  he  was  unable  to  finish,  of  Dr.  Bangs*  **  HUto- 
rt/  of  the  Methodist  Churck;^^  and,  with  all  his  old  ardor,  entered  into 
the  plans  for  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism. But,  with  all  the  other  objects  which  called  for  his  attention, 
feeble  as  his  health  was,  he  did  not  forget  or  neglect  the  interfsts  of 
the  university.  On  the  14th  of  January,  he  was  engaged  nearly  all 
day  in  sketching  a  plan  for  the  new  boarding  hall ;  and,  though  sufTcr- 
ng  almost  constantly  from  obstructed  respiration,  he  vbited,  so  late 
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as  the  30th  of  January,  a  graduate,  who  was  lying  ill  two  or  three 
miles  distant  On  the  5th  of  February,  he  dispatched  thirty  letters, 
all  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  college.  This  was  his  Inst  labor. 
He  was  evidently  sinking  rapidly,  and  a  consultation  of  physicians, 
held  on  the  8th  of  that  month,  gave  a  decision  unfavorable  to  his  re- 
covery, or  his  long  continuance  in  life.  From  this  time,  and,  indeed, 
for  some  weeks  previous,  he  was  a  great  sufferer.  Owing  to  his  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  a  sitting  or  standing 
posture  nearly  the  whole  time ;  and  thus  he  became  greatly  wearied, 
while  the  paroxysms  of  difficult  respiration  would  often  involve  the 
most  intense  suffering;  yet  amid  it  all  he  was  ever  patient,  considerate 
of  others,  kind,  and  calm.  For  more  than  two  weeks  the  spirit  of  the 
good  man  seemed  pluming  its  wings  for  its  departure,  but  the  summons 
was  delayed ;  and,  though  able  to  speak  but  slowly,  and  with  great  pain 
and  difficulty,  he  summoned  to  his  dying  chamber,  in  turn,  the  friends 
of  the  university,  its  faculty,  and  the  students,  and  expressed  his  views 
and  wishes,  and,  in  the  tenderest  manner,  bade  each  adieu.  To  the 
New  York  Conference  he  sent,  by  his  friend.  Dr.  Bangs,  the  message : 
"  I  give  it  as  my  dying  request,  that  they  nurse  the  Wesley  an  Uni- 
versity, that  they  must  exert  themselves  to  sustain  and  carry  it  for- 
ward.'* When  the  wandering  of  that  noble  intellect  but  too  surely 
betokened  that  the  final  hour  was  approaching,  his  incoherent  ex- 
pressions indicated  that  it  was  still  the  college  which  was  the  subject 
of  his  thoughts;  at  one  time  he  seemed  to  imagine  himself  arrang- 
ing a  class ;  at  another,  discussing  some  metaphysical  point  with  his 
class.  Thus  was  **the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death.''  On  the 
morning  of  the  22d  of  February,  his  spirit  was  at  last  released  from 
the  suffering  and  shattered  body  it  had  inhabited. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  vast  concourse,  and  his  virtues  and 
abilities  eloquently  portrayed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Means,  of  Emory  College, 
Georgia,  who  delivered  the  funeral  address.  He  was  buried  in  the 
college  cemetery,  where  one  of  his  fellow  professors  had  preceded 
him.  His  age  was  forty-seven  years  and  a  half  A  plain  monument- 
al shaft  marks  tlie  place  of  his  repose,  bearing  on  one  side  the  simple 

inscription 

WILBUR  FISK,  S.  T.  D., 

FIBST  PRESIDENT  OF   WESLETAN  UNIVEr^SFTT, 

and  on  the  reverse  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death. 

Besides  his  travels,  an  octavo  volume  of  seven  hundred  pages,  Dr. 
Fisk  published  a  very  large  number  of  essays,  reviews,  controversial 
jMimphlets,  sermons,  and  addresses;  some  of  which  have  been  preserved 
i  I  Uiore  permaniut  form  by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern.  His  edu- 
cational publicatious  are  all,  however,  it  is  believed,  out  of  print. 
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Extract  from  a  letter,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke,  president  of  lAwrenoe 
University,  at  Apploton,  Wisconsin,  October,  1858. 

"  To  say  that  Dr.  Fisk  was  a  leading  spirit  in  directing  the  educatioDal  cfforti 
of  bis  own  deuomination,  or  to  say  that  be  was  an  excellent  president  of  a  col* 
lege,  is  uot  to  present  bim  as  an  inveotor  or  originator  of  any  thiug  useful  lie 
should  stand  before  the  world,  as  the  originator  and  lather  of  a  distinct  class  of 
litcrar}'  institutions,  now  so  very  useful  and  widely  extended  tliroughout  the 
Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  States ;  I  mean  tliat  grade  of  mixed  schools,  for  the 
education  of  both  sexes,  generally  known  among  the  Methodists  as  *^  Semina- 
ries " — and  which  might  with  propriety  be  called,  The  JPeople's  CoUeges. 

Prior  to  his  time,  there  had  existed  two,  and  but  two,  classes  of  institutions  of 
learning  above  the  common  school — the  college  and  the  old  fiisliioned  New  Eng- 
land academy.  The  former,  without  exception,  excluded  females  from  the  ad- 
vantages they  afforded,  and  besides  they  were  not  sufficiently  democratic  to 
reach  very  effectually  the  masses  of  the  people.  Higher  education  was  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  learned  professions.  The  other  dass,  with  but  few  ex- 
ception«t,  had  sunk  into  a  remarkable  deg^ree  of  inefficiency,  and  accomplished 
little  more  than  to  prepare  a  few  boys  for  college. 

Discovering  at  once  the  wants,  not  only  of  its  Methodist  public,  but  of  the 
people  generally,  early  in  his  ministry,  he  commenced  the  work  of  cstublisliing 
an  institution  that  should  bo  better  adapted  to  the  masses,  and  be  open  to  both 
sexes.  His  first  efforts  in  that  direction  were,  I  thmk,  put  forth  at  New  Market^ 
N.  II..  but  other  portions  of  New  England  Methodists  soon  waking  up  to  the 
importance  of  having  literary  institutions  under  the  denominational  c*ontroI, 
Wilbrahiim,  by  a  sort  of  compromise,  was  finally  agreed  upon  as  the  more  central 
location ;  thus  arose  the  first  institution  of  its  grade,  with  Dr.  Fisk  as  its  head. 

Under  his  skilKul  management,  its  experience  proved  succssful  beyond  the 
expectations  of  friends ;  and  a  few  years  only  sufficed  to  renew  the  experience 
at  Head  field,  Mnhie,  and  at  Cazenovia  and  Lima,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Up  to  this  period,  the  new  movements  to  cheapen  and  popularize  higher  educa- 
tion to  the  masses,  have  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to,  and  directed  by, 
the  rising  z(}al  of  the  Methodists;  but  other  denominations  soon  saw  the  success 
attending  these  mixed  higher  seminaries,  and  were  not  slow  to  imitate,  in  this 
particular,  the  original  leaders  of  this  new  enterprise.  And  now,  under  the 
various  denominntions,  and  bearing  the  public  sanctions  won  by  the  marked  suc- 
cess thiit  has  attended  them,  these  institutions  are  scattered  through  not  New 
England  alone,  but  also  the  Middle,  Western,  and  North-Westom  Stata<t.  They 
are  every  where  cheapening  education,  stirring  up  the  people  to  its  importance, 
and  reaching  the  masses,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  entirely  overlooked. 

Some  of  these  institutions  have  an  average  attendance  of  five  or  six  hundred 
pupils,  have  endowments  and  other  facilities  for  imparting  instruction  scarcely 
inferior  to  many  of  our  old  and  respectable  colleges. 

We  by  no  means  claim  for  these  institutions,  that  they  have  been  the  beat 
for  all  purposes,  or  that  they  have  in  all  cases,  like  Old  Phillips'  Academy  and 
others  that  might  be  named — par  nobUe  frairum — imparted  the  most  thorough 
classical  training  to  their  pupils;  but  we  do  ckim  that  they  have  specifically 
met  the  wants  of  the  people  as  no  others  have,  and  that  they  are  now  accom- 
plishing the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 

For  whatever  of  value  this  class  of  institutions  has  been,  or  shall  be,  to  the 
cause  of  cheap  and  popular  education,  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  Methodists, 
who  prer«»ded  other  denominations  by  several  years  in  their  successful  manage- 
ment. To  the  lamented  Dr.  Fisk,  especially,  does  the  world  owe  a  debt  of 
gralitudo.  not  only  as  the  founder  of  two  of  the  ma«*t  iLseful  institutions  of  New 
En^hind.  hut  also  as  the  originator  of  that  class  of  seminaries,  so  deservedly 
popular,  (or  the  co-education  of  the  sexes." 


XIX.  CRIJIE,  PAUPERISM,  AND  EDUCATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

[Fraa  Um  Britlih  AlmuMO  and  C(UB|muiIoii  for  1SS9.] 

Cman  and  Pruoms  in  England  and  Walxs. — The  total  number  of  persons  com- 
niitted  for  trial  in  1S57  was  20,269,  of  whom  15,970  were  males,  and  4,299  were 
females ;  of  these  15,942  were  convicted :  1,442  for  offenses  against  the  person,  1,752 
for  offennes  against  property  with  violence,  10,850  for  offenses  against  property 
without  violence,  101  for  malicious  offenses  against  property,  860  for  forgery  and 
offenses  agains^t  the  currency,  and  882  for  offenses  not  included  in  the  focegoing 
classes.  There  were  54  sentenced  to  deatli,  of  whom  20  were  for  murder,  and  of 
these  18  were  executed;  the  punishment  in  all  the  other  oases  being  commuted  to 
transportation  or  penal  imprisonmenL 

The  number  of  per^tons  committed  to  them  in  1857  was: — 

M«lM.        F«mal«.        Total. 

For  trial  at  assizes  or  sessions, 15,953  4,254  20,212 

On  summary  conviction, 62,170  24,625  86,795 

For  want  of  sureties 2,818  845  8,168 

On  rem nnd  and  discharged, 10,681  4,032  14,658 

For  debt  and  on  civil  process, 18,499  840  14,889 

Under  the  Mutiny  Act 2,308       2,808 

107,884      84,586      141,970 

Of  re-committals  for  crimes  or  offenses,  there  were  42,169,  of  which  1Q|874  had 
been  previously  committed  once,  8,128  twice,  4,400  thrioe,  2,970  four  times,  1,857 
five  times,  2,276  six  and  seven  times,  1,700  eight  to  ten  times,  and  2,464  above  ten 
times.  Of  the  commitments,  1,877  were  of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
10,624  were  between  twelve  and  sixteen,  and  29,949  were  between  sixteen  and 
twenty- one.  Omitting  prisoners  for  debt,  and  the  military,  there  were  124,828  per- 
sons in  confinement:  of  these  97,054  were  English,  2,908  Welsh,  2,899  Scotch,  18,067 
Irish,  652  from  British  colonies  and  the  East  Indies,  2,016  foreigners,  and  1,782  not 
ascertained.  Of  the  whole,  44,291  could  neither  read  nor  write,  72,887  could  read 
or  rcud  and  write  imperfectly,  6,848  oould  read  and  write  well,  409  had  had  a  supe- 
rior education,  and  1,883  were  not  ascertained.  The  amount  of  prison  accommoda- 
tion is  stated  to  be  sufficient  on  the  average ;  but  some  of  the  prisons  of  populous 
places  are  occasionally  over-crowded — such  as  Middlesex,  Westminster,  Wands- 
worth, Durham,  &c.  The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  was  about  19,686,  and 
the  total  cost  for  the  year  was  567,804/. ;  but  this  includes  120,7992.  expended  on  new 
buildiiiiGrs,  alterations,  and  repayments,  leaving  447,0041.  as  the  ordinary  annual 
charge  for  prisoners,  an  average  of  282.  lOtf.  Zd.  for  each,  divided  thus :  for  repairs, 
furniture,  &c.,  5/.  Os.  5d. ;  for  officers^  salaries,  pensions,  &c.,  9/.  17«.  Sd. ;  for  pris- 
oner's diet,  clothing,  medicine,  Ac,  SL  12«.  id. 

The  government  prisons  now  provide  for  the  treatment  of  convicts  sentenced  to 
long  terms  of  detention,  the  great  proportion  of  whom  it  had  been  the  practice  to 
transport  to  the  penal  colonies,  or  to  confine  on  board  the  hulks.    They  are : — 

1.  The  Milibonk  prison,  now  chiefly  used  as  a  general  receiving  prison  and  dep6t 
for  convicts  of  both  sexes,  including  a  penal  class  for  both,  but  appropriated  also  in 
part  fur  a  clo^s  of  females  undergoing  the  first  stage  of  their  punishment. 

2.  The  Pent«>nvillc  prison,  adapted  for  the  preliminary  period  of  separate  confine- 
ment and  instruction  of  adult  male  convicts. 

8.  Portland  prison,  for  able-bodied  male  convicts  undergoing  the  second  stage  of 
their  punishment,  and  employed  upon  the  public  works. 
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4.  Durtmoor  prison,  principally  for  infirm  and  sickly  male  convicts,  who  are  em- 
flloyetl  in  farm  labor,  and  partly  in  manufacture. 

6.  Portsmouth  prison,  and  6,  Chatham  prison,  for  able-bodied  male  convicta  in 
tUo  second  f^tage  of  their  punishment,  who  are  employed  in  the  heavy  anskilled  la- 
bor of  the  naval  yards  and  arsenals. 

7.  Brixton  prison,  exclusively  for  females  in  the  second  stage  of  their  punishment, 
employed  in  needlework  and  the  domestic  labor  of  the  prison. 

8.  The  hulk  **  The  Stirling  Castle,"  at  Portsmouth,  used  chiefly  as  a  receiving 
ship  for  prisoners  sent  from  the  convict  establishments  at  Gibraltar  and  BermtulA 
for  rclcoHe  in  this  country,  and  for  a  small  number  of  invalid  prisoners. 

y.  Parkhurst,  used  as  a  reformatory  for  boys,  who  are  employed  in  fiimi  labor, 
and  partly  in  manufacture. 

10.  Fulham  Befuge,  for  females  under  reformatory  treatment  in  their  seoond  stag* 
of  discipline. 

In  these  various  prisons,  there  were  at  the  commencement  of  1857,  mole  prisoners 
6,171,  females  880,  and  6,236  males  and  753  females  were  received  daring  the  year; 
of  the  whole,  1,032,  all  males,  were  sent  to  Western  Australia,  Bermuda,  and  Gib- 
raltar; 2,871  males  and  338  females  were  removed  from  one  prison  to  another,  in- 
cluding those  removed  from  the  abolished  hulks,  and  removed  to  lunatic  a^ylama ; 
and  178  females  were  sent  to  reformatories ;  162  males  and  6  females  were  discharged 
on  the  termination  of  their  sentences ;  836  males  and  86  females  were  discharged  on 
tickets  of  leave;  9  males  on  commutation  of  sentence;  58  males  and  15  females 
were  pardoned ;  63  males  and  17  females  died ;  2  males  committed  suicide  and  6 
escaped;  a  total  of  5,675  disposed  of,  and  8,820,  of  whom  7,368  were  males  and  95S 
females,  remained  in  the  beginning  of  1858. 

Crimk  in  Ireland. — In  1857  the  total  number  of  persons  committed  or  held  to 
bail  was  7,210,  of  whom  8,285  were  not  convicted.  Of  the  number  committed,  5,458 
were  males  and  1,752  were  females.  Of  the  number  convicted,  1,086  were  for  offen- 
ses against  the  person  ;  314  for  offenses  against  property  committed  with  violence; 
1,641  for  offenses  asrainst  property  without  violence;  61  for  malicious  offenses 
against  property;  57  for  forgery  and  offenses  against  the  currency;  and  1,816  for 
other  miscellaneous  offenses.  Only  8  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  none  were  exe- 
cuted ;  40  were  sentenced  to  tninsportation,  896  to  penal  servitude  for  various  peri- 
ods, 2,674  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  the  remainder  whipped,  fined, 
discharged  on  sureties,  or  pardoned.  In  the  year  there  had  been  28,568  snmmary 
convictions  before  magistrates  or  at  petty  sessions,  and  9,557  committals  for  drunk- 
enness. 

Cbimk  IX  Scotland. — In  1857  tlie  total  number  of  offenders  committed  for  trial  or 
bailed  was  3,840,  of  whom  2,743  were  males  and  197  females.  Of  the  whole,  920 
were  acquitted  on  trial,  discharged  without  trial,  or  found  insane.  Of  those  con- 
victed, 1,440  were  for  offenses  against  the  person,  408  for  offenses  against  property 
committed  with  violence,  1,908  for  offenses  against  property  committed  without 
violence ;  53  for  malicious  offenses  against  property,  89  for  forgery  and  offenses 
atrainst  the  currency,  and  207  for  other  offenses  not  included  in  the  foregoing  dosses. 
Of  the  total,  557  males  and  316  females  could  neither  read  nor  write;  1,625  males 
and  697  females  could  read  and  write  imperfectly ;  467  males  and  75  females  could 
read  and  write  well ;  and  82  males  and  7  females  had  had  a  superior  education  ;  14 
are  unaccounted  for.  Of  the  punishments,  8  were  sentenced  to  death  and  executed 
for  murder;  28  sentenced  to  various  periods  of  transportation  ;  280  to  various  peri- 
ods of  penal  servitude  extending  from  three  years  to  life ;  460  to  various  period*  of 
imprisonment  from  three  years  to  more  than  six  months;  1,877  to  imprisonment 
for  six  months  and  under;  and  287  to  be  whipped,  fined,  and  discharged. 

BsroRXAToRY  ScHuoLs. — At  the  end  of  1357  there  were  forty  of  these  oertlfiad 
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Behools  in  England,  and  twenty-two  in  Scotland.  The  number  of  inmates  in  tho^e 
of  England  on  December  81,  1857,  was  1,8<>6;  of  whom  1,609  were  boyn  and  257 
prWlfi.  Several  of  the  institntiona  are  for  Roman  Catholics,  of  wliom  there  were  411 
boyti  and  97  girls ;  and  of  Protestants  there  were  1,198  boys  and  160  girls.  In  Scot- 
land several  of  the  establishments  are  of  the  nature  of  industrial  schools,  and  are 
not  oouflned  to  offenders,  but  are  open  to  paupers  and  even  to  day-scholars.  Alto- 
gether there  are  22.  Tlie  houses  of  refuge  at  Glasgow  provide  for  894  boys  and  131 
girls,  and  upwards  of  2,000  children  are  under  careful  superintendence.  The  scheme, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Rev.  S.  Turner,  promises  well  In  England  habits  of 
indu:(try  and  application  are  formed,  and  at  Redhill  the  agricultural  operations  of 
the  year  1857  produced  a  net  profit  of  800/.  In  Scotland  parents  send  their  children 
of  their  own  accord  to  the  industrial  schools,  to  keep  them  fW>m  idling  in  the  streets, 
and  Mr.  Turner  says,  '*  they  seem  to  offer  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  means 
for  preventing  the  evil  which  the  reformatory  can  only  cure.'*  He  notices  likewise 
the  marked  freedom  of  Aberdeen  fVom  that  **  \BTge  class  of  n^lected  and  disorderly 
children  so  abundant  in  most  large  towns.*'  In  the  year  ending  March  81, 185S, 
the  number  of  cases  of  proceedings  against  parents  and  step-parents  to  compel  them 
to  contribute  towards  the  muntenance  of  their  children  in  reformatories  was  605 ; 
the  number  of  such  parties  under  contribution  on  March  81,  1858,  was  292 ;  and 
the  amount  of  money  received  in  the  year  from  parties  thus  proceeded  against  was 
629/.  1S«. 

Births,  Dkatbs,  and  MAinuAon. — In  the  year  1856  there  were  registered  in  Eng- 
land the  births  of  657,468  children,  a  rate  of  8*452  per  cent,  on  the  population,  tht 
highest  birth-rate  on  record,  and  an  increaae  of  22,410  over  1855 ;  and  the  Regis- 
trar-General remarks  that  the  births  are  always  under-stated,  as  many  are  not  reg- 
istered. Of  the  total  number,  885,541  were  boys  and  821,912  were  girls ;  of  these, 
21,665  boys  and  20,996  girls  were  illegitimate,  6*5  per  cent,  or  nearly  1  in  every  14. 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  highest  in  the  list  of  counties,  showing  10*5 
per  cent.,  while  Surrey  and  Middlesex  (out  of  London)  are  lowest,  only  4*7  and  4-9, 
and  London  itself  gives  only  4*2;  but  the  Registrar  observes  that  probably  many  of 
the  unregistered  are  in  this  class.  In  the  same  year,  there  were  registered  159,337 
marriages,  an  increase  of  7,224  over  1855,  but  still  a  little  below  1854.  Of  the  total 
Dumber,  133,619  were  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church,  9  by  ftpecial  license, 
21,886  by  license,  104,280  by  banns,  4,045  by  superintendent-registrar^s  certificate, 
and  8,949  the  distinction  not  recorded.  Of  the  25,718  not  married  with  the  rites  of 
the  Church  of  England,  7,527  were  of  Roman  Catholics,  9,710  at  dissenting  places 
worship,  8,097  at  the  registrars*  offices,  812  of  Jews,  and  72  of  Quakers.  Of  pernons 
under  21  marrying,  there  were  9,120  men  and  29,218  women.  Of  the  total,  118,437 
men  and  99,204  women  wrote  their  names,  and  45,900  men  and  64,183  women  made 
their  marks  in  signing  the  marriage  register;  which  gives  71  per  cent,  of  the  men 
and  60  per  cent,  of  the  women  who  could  write.  In  81,542  marriages  both  parties 
wrote  their  names,  an  increase  of  4,808  over  1855,  and  in  82,238  marriages  both  par-  ' 
ties  signed  with  marks.  The  deaths  in  the  year  were  890,506,  a  decrease  of  85,197 
from  the  previous  year:  of  these  deaths,  196,034  were  males  and  194,472  females, 
or  104  males  to  100  females ;  and  on  the  whole  a  little  more  than  20  in  a  thousand 
of  the  population,  the  lowest  rate  yet  observed.  The  increase  of  the  population  by 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  731  daily  ;  and  on  an  average  of  19  years  it  is 
found  that  there  is  1  in  every  61  of  the  population  married,  1  to  every  30  born,  and 
1  in  every  45  dies.  ^ 

Pauper  Rklief. — On  January  1,  1858,  in  627  unions  nnd  single  parishes,  there 
were  902,082  persons  in  receipt  of  relief,  an  increase  of  25,877  over  the  same  date  in 
1867,  or  2*9  per  cent. ;  of  these  165,770  were  able-bodied  adults,  un  increase  of 
18,696,  or  8*9  per  cent. 
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Poor  Bkltkf,  ScxyrLAND. — On  May  14, 1857,  the  namber  of  regwtered  poor  who 
had  been  relieved  in  the  year  was  88,622,  a  decreaae  from  the  preceding  year  of 
10,741 ;  and  the  number  of  rcgintered  poor  at  that  date  was  69,217,  also  a  decreaM 
of  10,756.  The  number  of  casual  poor  relieved  dnring  the  year  had  been  86,545. 
The  coAt  of  the  poor-relief,  for  regii^tcrcd  and  casual  poor,  was  506,5221.  a  decrease 
of  2,8562.  The  uduit  casual  poor  relieved  on  January  1, 1857,  was  8,118,  and  on 
July  1,  2,898,  in  both  cases  a  considerable  decrease  from  the  pumbers  in  1356.  The 
number  of  poor-houses  continue  to  increase,  and  209  parishes,  either  singly  or  in 
combination,  either  have  poor-houses  or  are  about  erecting  them.  In  729  parishes 
the  principle  of  parochial  assessment  has  been  adopted,  and  in  154  parishes  tlie 
principle  of  voluntary  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  poor  is  in  use.  The  total 
sum  expended  on  poor-law  purposes  was  627,6052.,  of  which  4,0122.  were  spent  on 
buildings  not  authorized  poor-houses;  28,2652.  on  authorized  poor-houses;  1,1227. 
on  sanitary  measures,  and  28,7812.  for  medical  attendance,  besides  some  miscella- 
neous items,  and  the  amount  expended  on  the  poor  as  mentioned  above. 

Workhouse  and  Dwtrict  Schools. — In  the  half-year  ending  Lady-day,  1857,  the 
average  number  of  children  attending  the  schools  was  87,840,  of  which  84,869  were 
in  workhouse-schoolrt.  In  tiie  workhouse-schools  there  were  8,759  boys  under  10 
years  of  ago,  and  8,611  above  that  age;  and  9,641  girls  under  10,  and  7,858  above. 
In  the  district  sciiools  there  were  481  boys  under  10  years  of  age  and  1,088  above; 
and  510  girU  under  10  and  842  above.  The  sum  paid  to  Boards  of  Guardians  out 
of  the  parliamentary  grant  in  respect  of  the  salaries  of  workhouse  and  district  school- 
teachers, for  the  year  ended  Lady-day,  1357,  was  29,8082. 

Workhouse  National  Schools,  Ireland. — On  December  81,  1856,  the  number  of 
workhouse  schooU  was  187,  and  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  was  22,674;  a 
decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  2  schools,  and  8,067  children. 

Pauper  Lunatics,  England. — On  January  1, 1857,  the  number  of  pauper  lunatics 
in  county  and  borough  usylums,  hospitals,  and  licensed  houses,  amounted  to  16,657, 
and  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1858,  the  number  had  increased  to  17,572,  showing  an 
increase  during  the  year  of  no  less  than  915  persons.  The  number  of  admissions  of 
lunatics  of  all  clus!«os,  in  1857,  was  as  follows: — In  county  and  borough  asylums, 
4,781;  in  hospitals,  790;  in  metropolitan  licensed  houses,  1,071 ;  and  in  provincial 
licensed  houses,  1,258;  making  a  total  of  7,895  persons.  During  that  period,  2,865 
were  discharged  as  recovered,  and  2,148  were  released  by  death. 

Lunatics,  Scotland. — The  number  of  pauper  lunatics  in  Scotland  on  May  14, 
1855,  was  4,642,  of  whom  only  2,644  were  in  confinement,  the  others  either  living 
with  fViends  or  ut  large.  There  wore  also  29  criminal  lunatics  in  jails.  The  total 
number  of  lunatics  was  7,403,  there  being  2,782  private  lunatics,  of  whom  only  932 
were  in  confinement;  and  of  the  whole,  8,736  were  males  and  8,667  fotnalc.4. 

Lunatics,  Ireland. — On  Decemlier  81,  1856,  there  were  1,281  lunatics  in  union 
workhouses,  of  whom  518  were  mules  and  763  females.  In  various  asylums  and  in 
jails  there  were  4,721  persons,  and  5,441  were  reported  at  large.  Of  the  whole, 
5,565  were  females,  4,495  males,  and  102  not  stated. 

EDUCATION,   SCIENCE,    AND    ART. 
Education,  Science,  and  Art.— Sums  granted  for  such  objects  in  1857  and  1858. 

n:^7.         18.58. 

Public  Education,  Great  Britain, £:v|l,238  £663,485 

Science  and  Art  Department, 78,8.>5  83,780 

Public  E<tucalion,  Irclan.i 218,030  223,iK)0 

ronirni»r*ioners  of  Education,  Ireland,  Office  Expenses,....          6o.i  6S0 

University  of  I^ndon, 8,6«>2  8,654 

Universities,  <&;c.,  in  Scotland, 7,5lu  7,olU 
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Qaeen'*  rnircniitr  is  Tr^laDd, S.425  S.838 

Q3«ea>  Co:de)pe>/lreUDd, 4,8<.»«>  i.Hi.O 

KoTui  Ir:*h  AcaJeniT. ft<iU  6iH) 

KoTal  Il.b«mian  AcaficmT 8>h)  8()0 

Be: l!3k>S  Tn<. 'loifical  Pn»ft-iior!i.  Ac. 2,r)< h)  o^f.(io 

Bhu«^>  MaMutn  iF^ublMhment), 6(i,4«M)  7V.:i7A 

I>i«o            iBnildioew),...' 43,»U  26,HS7 

Dswo           1  Purcha>*eti\ 6.W4-4  f»,<>«M» 

XatwRal  Gallerr  vindod^ne  purcha»eB  of  Pictures), 29,14.'i  1A,474 

ScicntiSc  Worlu  and  Experiments, 5,n3<j  ft,4»a» 

Koval  Geoirrmphical  Society, 600  6iK) 

Buval  Society, 1,0«)0  ^  1,000 

Total, 9*j6,72tf    1 ,1 2G J6u7 

Educatiox.— Id  the  rear  1857  there  were  expended  in  Great  Britain  from  tht 
EdncatioD  Grants  559«974^  ;  of  which  117,7712.  were  spent  in  building,  enlarging;, 
repairing,  and  furnishing  Elementary  Schools,  and  1,893^  for  the  same  purpo^0A  on 
Normal  Schools ;  5,4B2^  in  providing  books,  maps,  and  diagrams,  and  2,840^  for 
scientific  apparatus;  64,49U.  in  augmenting  salaries  of  certificated  sGhooImaHters 
and  schoolmistresses,  5,544^  in  paying  salaries  of  assistant  teachers,  192,24S2.  la 
paying  stipends  for  pupil -teachers  and  gratuities  for  their  H|>eoiul  iiistniction ; 
8y,9<i:il.  in  capiution  grants ;  57,2212.  in  annuel  grants  to  Training  (.■olii'gfH ;  19,1042. 
to  Refonnatory  and  Industrial  Schools ;  7172.  in  pensions ;  84,4842.  for  insfKiction ; 
16,7812.  for  administration;  1,7102.  poundage  on  Post-office  onlors;  and  9H82.  for 
agency  for  grants  of  books,  maps,  Ac  The  recipients  were : — In  Eiij^Iand,  Churoh 
oir  England  Schools,  857,5972. ;  Britixh  and  Foreign  School  Society,  50,0222. ;  Wes* 
leyan  Scliools,  82,8902. ;  Koman  Cstholic  Schools  (Great  Britain),  25,A94/. ;  Parochial 
Union  Schools,  5,2242.  In  Scotland,  to  schools  connected  with  the  Kstahlished 
Church,  86,8252. ;  with  the  Free  Church,  23,4142. ;  with  the  Episcopal  Church, 
4,8752. ;  administration  and  scientific  apparatus  make  up  the  balance.  In  addition 
to  the  money  granted  for  the  erection  of  schools,  188,1812.  had  boon  stiVwcritMd,  and 
203  school-houses  had  been  built,  289  enlarged  or  improved,  and  169  rc^^iiluucea 
provided.  There  were  85  Traininir  Schools  for  teachers;  anil  there  wore  4,369 
separate  schools  visited  on  account  of  annual  grants,  and  1,029  for  sitnplu  In^frf^ction 
only.  Of  the  first  class  there  was  accommodation  provided  for  871,*J'j3  ciiiMntn; 
there  were  present  at  examination  683,750,  and  the  average  attnndunce  wus  574,nH7» 
of  whom  825,886  were  boys  and  248,501  were  girls;  the  numlMjr  of  o^rtiflfated 
teachers  was  4,414,  and  of  pupil  teachers  10,948.  Of  schools  visited  for  simple  in- 
spection only  there  were  1,029;  the  number  of  children  for  whom  accoimnoilation 
was  provided  in  them  was  82,578 ;  the  number  present  at  the  exutniitution  was 
61,122,  and  the  average  attendance  was  52,809.  The  average  agns  of  the  children 
in  the  first  class  (the  returns  in  the  second  are  imi)erfuct)  were  6*15  per  c«iit.  uiitlor 
four  years,  7*86  between  four  and  five,  9*35  l^ctwucn  five  and  six,  11*76  belwrun  six 
and  seven,  12*72  between  seven  and  eight,  12*26  iHrtween  eight  atid  niiu;,  ir4.'i  Ihj- 
tween  nine  and  ten,  7*8  l>etwecn  ten  and  eleven,  5*71  between  clcvon  and  twelve, 
8*16  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  and  only  2  per  cent,  over  fonrteen.  i  if  the  whole, 
42-d'J  per  cent,  had  been  at  school  less  than  one  year,  22*42  one  }('ur,  14'91  two 
years,  9*47  three  years,  5*63  four  years,  and  5*68  five  and  ui> wards. 

National  Scuo«)Ls,  Ireland.— On  December  81,  1856,  the  ntiiiiUsr  of  National 
Schools  in  operation  was  5,245;  the  average  numl>er  of  cliihlrcn  in  daily  atti*ndanoo 
durinj;  the  first  half-year,  to  June  80,  was  269,410;  during  the  hisl  hull' of  the  year, 
254,011.  The  Government  aid,  fur  salaries,  Ixxiks,  «&c.,  was  127,4t(72.,  and  school- 
fees  and  local  subscriptions  amounted  to  37,1852.  There  wens  3,05U  male  teachers, 
and  1,796  female  teachers,  with  282  male  and  224  fctnnle  ss!«ihtunts;  there  were  also 
407  female  teachers  of  embroidery,  and  627  male  and  873  f«.'U):ilc  nmnitorrt;  a  total 
of  7,868  persons  employed  in  tenchincr.  The  nnmlM:r  of  Ai:ri<'iiltiiral  National 
Sehoola  in  the  same  year  was  168,  of  which  87  were  model  schouln,  51  ordinary 
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schools,  8  school  frardvns,  and  77  workhouM  schooU.  The  ntunber  ofpnpIU  is  not 
Btetedf  but  the  ^ole  of  farm  and  jrnrden  produce  iu  the  year  broncrht  4,9502.  to  the 
general  fund.  Tiie  total  roceiptsi  for  the  year  for  purpotten  of  NatloDuI  Primary 
Education,  includintr  213,200^  from  the  Treasury,  waa  247,66-U. 

National  Collections. — Sums  expended  in  the  year  1857-8. 

£.      «.  d, 

British  Mn«eum  (E-*tabli8]iment\ 60,847  12  » 

Ditto            (Buildinjr*), 88,814    2  7 

Ditto            (Purohuses), l7,4-j5    6  0 

NBtional  Gallery, 2l»,469  14  8 

Sciuntific  Workn  and  ExporimentB, 8,672  10  7 

Roval  Gooifntphicid  Soticlv 500    0  0 

Brftish  HiHtorical  Portrait  Vjallerj', 1 ,240    9  8 

Soience  and  Art  Deuartincnt, 66,011  12  11 

MuHcnin  of  Practical  Geolofry  (Edtabiii^hment), 6,092  18  10 

Koyal  Society, 1.000    0  0 

Total, 214,574    6     6 

The  amount  expended  in  1857  on  the  South  Kenaington  Museum,  on  the  build- 
inga  and  iu  laying  out  the  grounds,  was  89,rjS6Z. 

BsmsH  Museum.— The  total  expenditure  on  the  British  Museum  in  the  year  ending 
March  81,  1858,  was  67,772^ ;  of  which  16,919Z.  were  expended  on  purchases  and 
•cquii«itions,  11,8602.  on  bookbinding,  cabinets,  &c.,  including  the  expenses  for  a 
photographic  room;  2,9192.  for  printing  catalogues,  taking  casts,  dec,  and  tlie  re> 
niainder  for  house  expenses,  salaries,  and  miscellaneous  outlays. 

In  the  year  1857  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  General  Collection  had  been  621,084, 
the  largest  number  for  any  year  since  1858.  The  total  number  of  visitors  to  the 
Reading-Room  for  the  purpose  of  study  had  been  92,870;  of  whom  19,242  visited  in 
the  fin>t  four  mouths  of  the  year,  and  75,128  from  May  18th  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
after  the  new  reading-room  was  opened ;  the  total  being  a  great  increase  beyond 
the  preceding  years.  The  visits  of  artists  and  students  to  the  Sculpture  Galleries 
numbered  2,618,  a  less  number  than  in  previous  years.  The  visits  to  the  Print 
Room  were  8,315,  and  to  the  Coin  and  Medal  Room  2,816,  numbers  about  equal  to 
the  average. 

Marlborough  House. — The  total  numberK)f  visitors  in  1857  was  111,768,  of  whom 
107,192  were  free  admissions. 

South  Kensington  Museum. — The  total  number  of  persons  admitted  on  26oda}'s, 
fh)m  June  22,  1857,  to  April  80,  1858,  was  418,703,  of  whom  52,700  paid,  the  re- 
mainder were  fVce.  The  average  fHe  adiniosions  are  on  the  mornings  of  Monday 
1,817,  of  Tuesday  1,127,  of  Saturday  1,266 ;  the  evening  fVee  admissions  average  on 
Monday  2,707,  on  Tuesday  1,896. 

Hampton  Court  and  Kew. — In  1867  the  number  of  persons  visiting  Hampton 
Court  Palace  was  178,810,  of  whom  44,794  visited  on  Sundays ;  at  Kew  Gardens  the 
totail  nninl'Cr  of  visitors  was  861,798,  of  whom  185,599,  or  considerably  more  than 
half,  were  Sunday  visitors. 

Savings^  Banks. — In  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  year  1587,  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived from  Depositors  was  7,581,4152.;  the  amount  paid  out  was  8,875,0952.;  but  this 
includes  the  interest.  The  amount  of  capital  deposited  was  85,108,5962.,  while  in 
1856  the  amount  was  only  84,946,0122.  From  Nov.  22,  1856,  to  March  7, 1857,  tliore 
was  a  fturplus  of  deposits  over  the  withdrawals  every  week,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  807,7162.;  from  that  date  till  the  completion  of  the  year,  Nov.  20, 1857,  the  with- 
drnwuls  exceeded  the  deposits  every  week,  and  the  total  oxce.«s  amounted  to 
1,265,&7»/.  Of  the  total  (on  November  20,  1S57),  1,738,0262.  was  for  Ireland,  and 
1,944,1*912.  on  account  of  Friendly  Societies. 
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Abbot.  Dr^  77,  78L 
Abbot  Jabike.  80. 
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a  of  word  in  Fntnoe,  994. 


AecMleotal  odoMlioo,  10^ 
Accomplwh— ote,  Look*  oa,  913, 931, 9SS. 

fiMMk,  140. 
AfTtculCiife,  8.  Van  RMMwla«r*t  offocts  fotf  939. 

IrMh  aehooli  of.  315. 
Alforan  or  Aluonthm,  93. 
AHorC  onivvnity,  10,  II,  49. 
AndoTcr,  Mai*.,  town  fund  in,  71. 
Aodorer  Pbillipa  Aeadeay,  aooouot  of,  70  to  74. 

eonstitatfoD,  73. 

endovoMata,  79,  76. 
Aodorer  Tboolof  ical  Seminary,  71. 
Aadrewi,  Lorin.  91,  92,  94. 
.f rrCniv,  Meyfart's,  47,  50. 
AristoUr,  at  Geminn  univenitiei,  93,  54,  55. 

at  Wittenberf ,  34. 
Aritfametic  in  order  of  ttodioi,  183. 

mode  of  teacliiiif,  191. 
Attronoai'T.  in  early  German  unirenitioi,  93. 
Athena,  l57. 

Atteodane*.  in  Bavaria,  977. 
Atwater,  CaM*.  Kl. 
AugiMtioe,  SC,  on  ttodmit**  morab,  30. 

Baehdor*s  degree,  duties.  Ice.,  93  to  98. 
Barnard,  H.,  articlea  by,  60, 75,  101,  107. 

labor*  of.  90,  160. 
Barney,  H.  H.,  93. 94. 
Basedow.  953,  961. 
Bavaria,  school  system  of,  973  to  999. 
Beani,  synonyms  of,  59. 
Beflm  (Conn!,)  schtmls.  198,  131. 
Berim,  university,  founded,  10. 
Bible,  in  German  universities,  35,  96. 
Blatchfofd,  Rev.  8.,  143,  934. 
Bi'icks  in  geometry.  191. 
Bohemian  nation  at  Prague,  19. 
Bolivar,  157. 

Bolugna.  univenitv,  9.  II. 
Bonn,  universitv,  founded,  11. 
Book-keeping,  Locke  on,  239. 
Breslau,  university  of,  founded,  10. 
Bntish  Museum,  cost.  1857,313. 
British  Museum  of  Pmctical  Geology,  939. 
Bnitbers  of  Christian  Doctrine,  993. 
Bulls  of  Popes  to  universities,  19,  60. 
Burlington.  Vt,  135. 

Borrowes,  T.  II.,  portrait  and  memoir,  107  to  194. 
Burtaries,  at  German  universities,  33. 
Burscbenschafl,  53. 

Cambridge,  (Eog.)  university,  fonndeil,  II. 
Canon  and  civil  law,  see  Faculty  of,  tee, 
Carekasoess,  children's.  Lock*  on,  917. 
Cartlmge,  university,  morals  at,  36. 
Chancellor  of  German  universities,  15,  90. 
ChariUble  education,  of  Greek  teachers,  157 

by  Mrs.  Willaid,  153. 
Charitable  endowments,  Andover,  Mass.,  71. 

in-German  universities,  10,  91,  33,  55. 
Children,  Locke  on  training.  909  to  393. 
Cincinnati -College  of  Teachers,  85, 89. 
ClasMffeatioa  of  knowledge.  181.  185. 
OiBUn.  Gov.,  aod  Un.  WiUaid,  136, 143, 145, 146. 


Coneshall,  W.  T.,  article  by,  81. 
College  education,  ih.  Fisk  on,  305. 
College  de  France,  396. 
Colleges,  Dr.  Fisk  on  managing,  307-8. 

in  (lerman  universities,  10. 

in  Pennsylvania,  state  aid  to,  133. 
Cologne,  nniversity,  10.  11,  33. 
Colored  children  taught  in  Ohio,  95. 
Common  Sckotfl  JldtocaU^  H9. 
Common  schools,  history  of,  in  Ohio,  81. 

history  of,  in  Pennsylvania,  107. 

Mrs.  Williird's  labors  for.  ItlUto  165. 

aee  Primary  ScImioIs;  School  system. 
Common  sense,  Locke  on,  318. 
Communication  of  knowledge  by  pupils,  134. 
Contentedness,  173-3. 
CuutenU  of  No.  XVI.,  5. 
Con%'ents,  property  of,  to  univenitiet,  14. 
Cooke,  Dr.,  letter  on  I>r.  Fisk.  310. 
Corp«ireal  punishment,  Locke  on,  313, 314. 

Mrs.  VVillnrd  on.  13U. 
Count  palatinoshii)  of  university,  rectors,  17, 63. 
Course  of  study,  Bavaria,  5iH4. 

early  («criiinii  universities,  33,  54. 

Peiinayivania,  114,  133. 

WitteiitH>r2,  34. 
Cowdery,  M.  T..  and  Institutes,  90,  01,  93,  103. 
Cox.  C.  C.,  poem  by,  quoted,  155. 
Crncow,  university,  10,  11. 
Crime,  stttistics  of,  in  («reat  Britain,  311. 
Crying  of  chililren,  Locke  on,  317. 
Curiosity  of  children,  l^icke  on.  317. 
Cutler,  E.,  efforts  for  schools,  83  tob5. 

Dancing,  nt  German  univenities,  35. 

Locke  on,  313,  331. 
De  la  Ueclie,  Sir  H.,  339. 
Dron  of  faculty,  in  Germany,  10, 90,  37. 
Degrees,  in  German  universities,  14,  30,  34,  36  to  98L 
Deposition  of  German  Htudents,  37  to  43. 
Development,  order  of  human,  iriO-1. 
Dinleclics,  at  German  universities,  31-3,  34,  54. 
Dillingen,  university,  fouiulc>d,  10. 
Disci|iline,  at  Gerninn  universities,  37, 30, 53,  56^  50L 

tet  Cor|ioreal  punishment ;  Monitors. 
Disputations  at  (ierinnn  universities,  34. 
Doctor's  deforce,  ri^^hls.  &.r.,  3ti,  37,  3d. 
Domestic  economy,  140,  151. 
Duelling  in  Gerninn  universities,  57. 
Duisbiir;;,  uiiivprsity,  founded,  iU. 
Duinmer  Academy,' 00. 

Eoton.  Prof.  .'\mos,  333-4. 

Education,  arcidental,  see  .Accidental  EduettioiL 

bodily,  fu  Physical  Education. 

female,  tee  Female  Education. 
Ekiucntion,  Ilamaua  on,  357. 

Rev.  T.  Hill  on,  193. 

superficiality  in,  193. 

Wolfs  views  on,  368. 
Educational  appro,  in  Gr.  BriUin,  1857, 314  to  SIS. 
Educational  biography ;  Burruww,  T.  H.,  107. 

Fisk,  W.,  397.  * 

Hamonn,  J.  G.,  947. 

Herder,  J.  G.,  105. 

Locke.  J.,  909. 

North.  8.  J.,  101. 

Phillip*,  J.,  75. 
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BdoMitionAl  biography,  Phillipt,  8^  Jr.,  08. 

Van  ReiincUer.  S..  223. 

Willard.  Mn.  E.,  l*i& 

Wolf,  F.  A.,  '-ftW. 
Educstiooal  eiiduw.  in  German  unir.,  10, 13, 14, 90,  SI. 
Kdooatiunal  ineetingi ;  Keoaingtoo,  Cooo.,  Ittl. 

Ohio,  85,  87,  ri9,  90,  91. 

BrnMUw,  N.  Y^  l(i5. 

Troy  Female  iSeininary,  154. 

AbboiJubilee,  HO. 
Educational  periudicah  in  Ohio,  87.  01, 05, 100,  103. 
Educatioual  atatistics  ;  Bavaria,  Slttt. 

Great  BriUin,  311. 

Penntykania.  Ill,  117. 
Educational  tystenit ;  Locke**,  900  to  S93. 

Un.  WillarU\  137. 
Eriangen,  uiii%enity,  10,  16,  17. 
Erfurt,  university.  lU,  1 1,  14.  90,  93, 98, 39,  30. 

laeturm  io  aru  at,  1440,  54. 
Eoelid,  m. 


Koenimg  Hour  of  a  Hermit,  100  to  170. 

I.  Mr«. """ " 

Wolf  on.  371. 


Eiaminationi, 


Willard's,  141,  153. 


for  deitrees,  in  Germanv,  94  to  90. 

of  tearlicr*.  Bavaria,  i»l,  980. 
Eseter  Fhitliiw  Ar4idemy,  75  to  80. 
Eiperimeiit  by  people's  vote  on  whoob,  113. 
EsplaDatioii,  utnce  of,  134. 

Faeuhiet  in  German  univenitiei,  14, 10, 91. 
Faculty  of  arU.  •'  *'  91,  54. 

oounes  of  lectures  in,  54. 
Faculty  of  civil  and  can<«  law,  io  same,  96. 

medicine,  in  >ame,  "26. 

theology,  in  sanie,  25. 
Faith,  Pc'»t«lti/zi  un,  174. 

Mra.  WitUird  un.  150. 
Female  education,  in  Bavaria,  376. 

Columbia,  157. 

Hamann  un,  ;!dG. 

Kem  on,  quoted,  155. 
rs.  Willurd'*  labors  for.  124  to  168. 
her  plan  ot.  J  37  to  142. 
Female  seuiinury,  enKsntiali  of,  140. 

at  tSanta  h€  de  Bogota,  157. 

at  Troy.  N.  Y,  14-2,  IfiO. 
Female  teachers,  in  Bavaria,  903. 

▼ocation  of,  141. 
Findlay,  James,  1 12. 
Fine  Arts  in  education.  141,  206. 
Fisk,  Wilbur.  |Kirtrait  and  memoir,  781. 
Fowler,  Prof  II.,  memoir  of  Mr*.  Wiilard,  195. 
France,  public  iiisirnctiun  in,  203. 

Institut  and  Cubege  de,  206. 

University  of.  2>J0. 
Frankfurt,  university.  10,  15, 16, 17, 10.  40. 
#W«  Sckttol  Clarion,   The,  01. 
Free  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  111. 
French,  their  language  and  writiugs,  107-8,  901. 
Frykscll,  on  deposition,  37. 

GallowaT.  S ,  Inhnrs  for  Ohio  schools,  00  to  04. 
Geograplir,  in  Ohio  schools.  05. 

Mrs.  VVillard'k  instruction  in,  135,  140. 
Geometry,  in  early  (ierinan  uni\'ersities,  23. 

motles  of  teaching,  147,  185, 101. 

place  in  order  of  studies,  Itsk 
German  univenities,  Kaumer's  history  of,  0  to  61. 
Germans  in  Pennsylvania  and  educatioa,  110. 
Giessen,  university,  10,  40,  50. 
Oilman,  J.  T..  7t5. 
Gilinnn,  Nicholns,  76. 
God,  faith  in,  159.  174. 

Locke  on  fear  of,  218. 
Gottiugen,  university,  10,  16,  17. 
Grammar,  m  German  universities,  93,  35. 

in  Ohio  scluwis,  95. 
Grata,  university,  founded,  10. 
Great   Britain,  crime,  pauperism,  and  educaUon  in, 

311. 
Greece,  Mrs.  Wiilard  and  female  edncation  in,  157. 
Greek,  studied  at  Wittenberg,  35. 


GreifswaM,  oniTersity  oC  10, 30- 

Guilfbfd,  N.,  efforts  for  Okio  scImoIb,  83  to89w 

Haberkom,  Dr.,  on  Pennalisin.  SO. 
Halle,  university,  10,  J6, 17,  41. 

charter  of.  60.    • 

Woirs  philological  labors  at,  909. 
Hamann,  G.  II.,  memoir  of  947. 
Hart,  Emma,  (Mrs.  Wiilard,)  m«  Wilkid. 
Hart.  8.,  and  wife,  (Mrs.  Willard*s  pareols,)  ISS-tt. 
Harvard  College,  rank  of  students  in,  67. 
Health  of  children,  Locke  oo,  911. 
Hegius,  influence  of,  on  grammar,  34. 
Heidelberg,  university,  0.  10, 18,  10.  90, 94. 
HelmsUdt,  university,  10, 17,  49,  40. 
Herbom,  university,  foonded,  10. 
Herder,  J.  G.,  memoir  oi,  10&. 

on  Basedow,  253. 
Heyder,  Prof.  W.,  oo  stodeot  morak,  49, 58. 
Hill,  Rev.  T.,  on  Cme  order  of  sCodies,  100. 
Hippocrates*  oath,  90. 
History,  mode  of  fesadiing,  18iL 

order  of,  as  a  study,  l£n. 

subdivision  of,  184. 

Mrs  Willaid's  teaching  of»  Ua 
Hnge,  Rer.  James.  83. 
Home  education,  Pestalocri  oo,  173. 

of  Mrs.  Wiilard,  196. 
Homer,  Wolf  on.  965. 
Hooker.  Thomas,  195. 
Hord,  Rer.  Isaac,  78. 
Hurtv.  J.  N.  01,  03. 
Huss;  John,  19, 33. 

Idleness,  Locke  on  ehiklrea*i,  917. 
Illustration,  office  of,  134. 

in  geometry,  147. 

Wbewell  ami  Wiilard  on,  147. 
Index  to  No.  XVI.,  253. 
Industrial  schools.  Bavarian,  986. 
Ingolstadt,  university,  10,  11, 14,  15, 17,  90, 9<r  31, 51 

charter  of,  11. 

lectures  on  arts  at,  14,  79.  54. 

Pojie^s  bull  to  establish.  59. 
Iiinspruck.  university,  founded,  10. 
Institut  de  France,  'J0&. 
Instruction,  at  early  (Sennan  aniTefsitiea,  91 

Uev.  T.  Hill  on,  191. 

Jarotot*s  system  of.  906. 

Mrs.  Willard's  modes  of,  134,  145, 15L 

Wolf  oo,  aM. 
Intellectual  educatioa,  193,  919,  318. 
lieUind,  315. 

Jaeotot's  system,  906. 

Jena,  university.  10,  17,  43,  46,  40, 56. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  10. 

Jesuits'  property  given  to  universities,  14,  90. 

Jews'  pro|iertv  given  to  Heidelberg  University,  90. 

Journal  of  Adueatian,  A.  D.  Lord's.  OS. 

Justice  and  freedom,  Pestaloui  on,  170. 

Kelley,  Alfred.  86. 

Kensington,  Conn.,  schools  of,  100  to  185. 

Kiel,  university  of,  10,  17. 

Kindness  to  children,  917. 

Knowledge,  classified.  181  to  104. 

KUnigsberg,  univoisity,  10,  17,  40. 

Landshut,  university,  10. 
Landsinannschaf\en  of  I7th  century,  48,  50,  53. 
Ijane.  Judge,  and  Ohio  schools,  90. 
Languages,  Locke  on,  919. 

mode  of  teach  inc.  187,  970. 

Ilainnnn  and,  2i>t. 

Wolfs  study  of,  263. 

see  French,  Greek.  Latin. 
Latin,  compulsory  at  German  nniversity,  94. 

Hertler  on  study  of.  106,  197,  9l»7. 
Latin,  Locke  on  study  of,  910,  231. 

at  Wittenberg.  35. 
Law,  iustructicu  m,  187. 
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Lactam  at  Gcnoan  univanHiM,  81  to  98,  97, 3|;S4. 

ml  British  Muieum  of  Gaolorr,  94& 

•t  tenrlwrt'  imtitutM,  Ohio,  09. 

at  Wittenberf.  34. 
liegarirf  to  uoivenitiei,  90. 
Leigett,  M.  D..  91,  !4. 

Leipzig  iinivenity.  10,  14.  IS.  18, 10,  90,  40,  51. 
Le«>piiid  I.,  charter  to  Halk  17.  6U. 
Lewi*.  8.,  eduru  for  Ohio  achoote,  8S  to  80. 
Liberal  art*,  il. 

Libntrv  in  female  wminary,  140. 
Liceotiate't  decree,  rif  bti,  Itc.,  90, 94,  96,  97,  98. 
Linz,  uoivertity,  fouiidad,  10. 
(xirke.  J.,  nieimiir  and  sfilMn,  900  to  939. 
Lonibardin,  Pdtru«.  35.  38. 
Lord.  A.  I).,  and  Ohio  ichoola,  90,  91,  S3,  04. 
liiiui*.  Count  Palatine,  aod  InieoUtadt,  59. 
Louit  Nn|M)eiin  and  education,  90S. 
Lucnx,  iinv.  Robert.  85. 
Luiber,  uii  de|it>*iiii>n.  30. 

on  odunatmn.  ILl,  30. 
L>cfe<,  Kreiivh.  294. 
Lyinj,  Locke  <»n.  .17. 

Mahe  Brim,  instruction  in  Geography,  140. 
Manners,  children*!,  Locke  on,  913. 

of  German  universities.  Hth  ceutary,  37. 
Manual  labor,  Locke  on,  221. 
Manufacturing,  museum  relating  to,  941. 
Ma|Hi.  of  history,  l-'iO. 
Marburg,  uuiventitv,  10,  17. 
MasUfr's  decree,  rights,  Jic.,  93,  94,  96. 

how  conferred,  iXi. 
Matliematics,  in  order  of  stndiet,  189. 

Mrs.  VVillard*s  teaching  of,  146-7. 
Matihesius,  quoted,  40. 
Mazimilian  1.  and  univenitioi,  IS. 

charter  to  Frankfurt,  16. 
**       "  Wiltenberc,  16. 
Mazimilian  II.  and  llelnistadt,  17. 
Mc  (;iure.  Rev.  1).,  77. 
Mc  Etfer,  J.,  loe. 
Mc  Guffey,  W.  II.,  85,  87,  89. 
Medicine,  school  of.  at  Salerno.  9. 
Melanrthon,  labors  fur  education,  94,  33  to  37. 

textbooks  by.  34,  35. 
Memory,  when  to  train,  134. 
Mentz.  univcr»iiy  of,  founded.  10. 
Metallurjry,  museum  of,  94'i-3. 
Metho«lists  and  academies.  Ice.,  999  to  310. 
Meyfart,  J.  SI.,  Arttinut^  by,  50. 

w^orks  of,  47. 
Middlebury.  Vt.,  Mrs.  Wniard't  school  at,  139, 133. 
Miner,  Dr.  Thoiiia*.  as  teacher,  198,  130,  139. 
Mininf  Record  Office,  London,  944. 
Mining  School,  London,  945. 

Mohl.  R.  von.  History  of  TVkbimgeii  C7i«t9«r«tty,  90. 
Monitors.  Mrs.  Willard's,  154. 
Bloodr.  Master  Samuel,  66. 
Moraf  education.  104. 
Blorals  of  children,  Locke  on,  916. 
Blonls  at  German  uiiir.,  99.  30  to  39,  35,  44,  56. 

Wittenberg.  35  to  37. 
Moravians  in  Pennsylvania,  and  tehooli,  118. 
Munich.  univen*ity.  founded.  10. 
Muaic.  at  Orinan  univenitiea,  29,  35. 

Locke  on,  'ikll. 

National  schools,  Ireland,  statistics,  315. 
Katiufls  in  German  universities,  10,  18. 

same  in  17th  century.  50. 
Natural  education.  169  to  179. 
Natural  v:ieiiue.  8.  van  Renaselaer*s  eilbrts  for,  933. 
New  BriUin,  9.  J.  North's  usefulness  to,  104  to  1U6. 
New  York,  teachers*  institutes  in.  105 
Newmarket,  (N.  H.,)  Academy,  300. 
NichoKJ.,  ft2. 
Nominalists  and  realists,  94. 
Normal  sehoolf,  in  Ohio,  00  to  102. 

in  Pennsvlvanin,  121. 
Nurtli  .\uieriean  Review,  quoted,  75,  80. 
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JAXES   IILLnOCSE. 


James  Hillhousb,  the  indefatigable  ^^nureing  father,"  and 
axiministrator  of  the  School  Fund  of  Connecticut,  for  fifty  years 
tj^asurer  of  Yale  College,  and  throughout  a  long  and  eventful 
life  a  beautiful  example  of  the  public  spirited  citizen  in  a  repub* 
lie,  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  October,  1754,  in  Moutville. 

The  name  of  Hillhocss  is  that  of  an  ancient  and  honorable 
family  in  the  North  of  IrelainL  More  than  two  hundred  years 
Cigo,  the  family  seats,  with  estates  Talued  at  more  than  two  thou* 
sand  pounds  sterling  yearly,  were  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Foyls^ 
Kiear  Londonderry  ;  and  though  the  name  has  there  become  extinct, 
Xhe  ancient  estates,  particularly  Artikelly  and  Free  Hall,  are  still 
lield  by  desceodaots  of  the  family  in  the  female  line. 

Early  in  the  last  century,  the  Rer.  James  Hillhouse  came  to 
I^ew  England.  His  father,  John  Hillhouse,  of  Free  Hall,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Abraham  Hillboose,  who  resided  at  Artikelly.^ 
He  *<  had  his  educatkxi,  and  commenced  Master  of  Arts  at  the 
faoKNis  oniversity  of  Glaigow,  in  Soodand  ;  and  afterward  read 
DiTinity  at  the  saki  collie  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Simson,  then 
piofesBor  of  Divinity  there."  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Loodoodeny,  in  Ireland,  and  appears  to  have  resided  at  or  near 
the  ancestral  home  till,  by  the  deioh  of  his  father  in  1710,  the 
estate  descended  to  his  elder  brother  Abraham.  His  mother  died 
t  few  months  later,  in  January,  1717.  Not  long  after  that  date 
be  came  to  seek  a  home  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  He  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  come  with  those  other  Presbyterian  emigrants  from 
L\e  North  of  Ireland,  who,  in  1719,  established  themselves  in  New 
Himpihire,  where  the  towns  of  Derry  and  Londonderry,  and  the 


•  TV  3flnie  of  H3Mfa9e  n  connected  with  the  memonble  defence  of  Dernr 
ixuBC  iSm  ixrsu  fif  Jam«i  IL  Junes  Hillhouse,  a  brother  or  John,  was  one  of 
Sie  rrmaixai»'jnnen  :o  tr^a:  with  lord  Moontjoy.  and  was  Mavor  of  Ixmdonderry 
a  IlSft.  JLinhaa  HlIIhflA«e  was  among  the  fizn^n  of  an  address  to  King  Wil- 
In  Mui  Qneei  Xarr.  on  the  occauoo  of  the  relief  of  the  siege  of  Londoiidonr}-, 
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Londonderry  Presbytery,  as  well  as  many  Sootch-Irish  family 
names,  arc  the  permanent  memorials  of  that  migration.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1720,  we  find  him  in  Boston  committing  to  the 
press  a  **  sermon"  which  he  had  composed,  nearly  four  years  be- 
fore, on  the  occasion  of  his  mother's  death,  but  which  does  not 
purport  to  have  been  preached.  This  work  (for  though  entitled  a 
sermon,  it  is  more  properly  a  treatise  in  a  volume  of  more  thao 
one  hundred  and  forty  pages,)  was  introduced  to  the  reader  in  a 
preface  from  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather,  who  speak  of  the  author 
as  **  a  valuable  minister,"  and  again  as  *'  a  worthy,  hopeful  young 
minister"  *'  lately  arrived  in  America."  He  found  employment 
in  the  newly  instituted  second  parish  of  New  London,  in  Connee- 
ticut,  (now  the  town  of  Montville)  and  in  1722  was  duly  inducted 
into  the  office  of  pastor  in  the  church  there.  At  that  place  he 
died  in  1740,  aged  53. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Hillhouse  was  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  Daniel  Fitch,  and  was  descended  from  ancestors  eminent  in  the 
earliest  history  of  Connecticut.  Her  paternal  grandfather  was  the 
Rev.  James  Fitch,  who  came  from  England  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  in  1638,  and  having  received  his  education  for  the  ministry 
under  the  teaching  of  Hooker  and  Stone,  in  the  church  at  Hart- 
ford, was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Saybrook  at  its  institution  in 
1646.  Fourteen  years  afterward,  he  removed  with  the  body  of 
his  people  to  begin  the  settlement  of  Norwich,  where  he  served 
many  years  highly  honored,  not  only  by  his  own  church,  but  in 
the  colony  at  large.  Her  father's  mother  was  Priscilla  Mason,  a 
daughter  of  Captain  John  Mason,  the  military  chief  of  the  colo- 
nists on  the  Connecticut,  and  the  hero  of  the  Pequot  war  in  1637, 
—a  man  distinguished  by  almost  every  trust  which  the  young 
republic  could  bestow.  That  she  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
superior  noental  gifts,  and  was  a  thoroughly  educated  woman,  not- 
withstanding the  limited  advantages  for  female  education  in  her 
day,  is  not  a  mere  tradition,  but  is  sufficiently  attested  by  letters 
of  hers  which  are  still  preserved  anriong  her  descendants. 

In  the  first  generation  of  descendants  from  the  pastor  of  Mont- 
ville, the  nanr>e  of  Hillhouse  was  borne  only  by  his  two  sons, 
William,  and  James  Abrahanrv.  The  first  was  born  in  1728.  He 
lived  and  died  on  the  paternal  estate  at  Montville,  greatly  trusted 
and  honored  by  his  fellow  citizens.  When  he  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age  he  married  Sarah  Griswold,  who  was  a  sister  of  the 
first  Governor  Griswold.  At  the  age  of  twenty -seven  he  repre- 
sented his  native  town  of  New  London  in  the  legislature  of  what 
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was  then  His  Majesty's  colony  of  Connecticut.  He  was  continued 
in  that  trust  by  semi-annual  elections,  till,  (in  1765)  having  become 
honorably  known  throughout  the  state,  he  was  chosen  an  Assist- 
ant, or  member  of  the  Council,  then  commonly  called  **  the  Upper 
House/'*  Thus  he  served  in  one  hundred  and  six  semi-annual 
legislatures.  Meanwhile  he  was  also  for  many  years  a  judge  of 
the  County  Court.  Nor  did  his  civil  dignities  and  duties  excuse 
him  from  military  service.  He  was  major  in  the  second  regiment 
of  cavalry  raised  by  Connecticut  for  service  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  At  the  age  of  eighty,  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
powers,  he  declined  a  reflection  to  the  CounciU  and  withdrew  from 
public  life.  Even  to  that  advanced  age  his  semi-annual  journey 
to  Hartford  and  New  Haven  was  performed  on  horseback  and  in 
a  single  day,  wheeled  carriages  being  too  new  a  fashion  for  a  man 
like  him.  He  was  tall,  spare,  swarthy,  with  heavy  overhanging 
eye-brows,  quaint  in  speech,  and  remarkable  for  a  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  combined  with  an  impressive  dignity.  He 
died  at  Montville  in  1816,  leaving  a  numerous  posterity.  Six  of 
his  seven  sons,  and  two  of  his  three  daughters  lived  to  maturity, 
and  most  of  them  to  old  age. 

His  brother,  James  Abraham  Hillhouse,  was  born  in  1730,  was 
educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1749,  and  was 
appointed  tutor  one  year  afterwards.  A  colleague  and  intimate 
friend  of  Ezra  Stiles  (afterwards  President  Stiles)  he  devoted  him* 
self,  with  that  enthusiastic  scholar,  to  legal  studies ;  and  when, 
after  six  years  of  service,  he  relinquished  his  academic  employ- 
ment, he  established  himself  at  New  Haven  in  the  profession  of 
law.  He  was  soon  distinguished  at  the  bar  by  his  forensic  abili- 
ities  as  well  as  by  his  learning.  He  was  eminent  among  his  fel- 
low citizens,  and  was  honored  by  their  confidence.  In  1772  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  twelve  •*  Assistants"  who  with  the  Grovernor 
and  Lieutenant-Grovemor,  were  the  Council  or  senate  ;  for,  charac- 
terized as  he  was  by  the  combination  of  undoubted  patriotism  with 
moderation  and  political  wisdom,  he  was  one  of  those  men  who 
are  most  needed  in  a  state  at  the  crisis  of  an  impending  revolu- 
tion. Three  years  afterwards,  at  the  noon  of  life,  being  only 
forty-six  years  of  age,  he  was  removed  by  death,  leaving  a  name 


♦  At  Governor  Tmmbuirs  retirement  from  the  public  service,  William  Hillhoote 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  at  the  cooncil-board  which  had  been  caused  by  the 
promotion  of  his  brother-in-law,  Matthew  Griswold,  to  the  c^ce  of  Goyemor, 
and  of  Samuel  Huntington  to  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor. 
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Londonderry  Presbytery,  as  well  as  many  Scotch-Irish  faniily 
names,  arc  the  permanent  memorials  of  that  migration.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1720,  we  fmd  him  in  Boston  committing  to  the 
press  a  *^  sermon"  which  he  had  composed,  nearly  four  years  be- 
fore, on  the  occasion  of  his  mother's  death,  but  which  does  not 
purport  to  have  been  preached.  This  work  (for  though  entitled  a 
sermon,  it  is  more  properly  a  treatise  in  a  volume  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  forty  pages,)  was  introduced  to  the  reader  in  a 
preface  from  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather,  who  speak  of  the  author 
as  **  a  valuable  minister,"  and  again  as  "  a  worthy,  hopeful  young 
minister"  "  lately  arrived  in  America."  He  found  employment 
in  the  newly  instituted  second  parish  of  New  London,  in  Connec- 
ticut, (now  the  town  of  Montville)  and  in  1722  was  duly  inducted 
into  the  office  of  pastor  in  the  church  there.  At  that  place  he 
died  in  1740,  aged  53. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Hillhouse  was  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  Daniel  Fitch,  and  was  descended  from  ancestors  eminent  in  the 
earliest  history  of  Connecticut.  Her  paternal  grandfather  was  the 
Rev.  James  Fitch,  who  came  from  England  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  in  1638,  and  having  received  his  education  for  the  ministry 
under  the  teaching  of  Hooker  and  Stone,  in  the  church  at  Hart- 
ford, was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Saybrook  at  its  institution  in 
1646.  Fourteen  years  afterward,  he  removed  with  the  body  of 
his  people  to  begin  the  settlement  of  Norwich,  where  he  served 
many  years  highly  honored,  not  only  by  his  own  church,  but  in 
the  colony  at  large.  Her  father's  mother  was  Priscilla  Mason,  a 
daughter  of  Captain  John  Mason,  the  military  chief  of  the  colo- 
nists on  the  Connecticut,  and  the  hero  of  the  Pequot  war  in  1637, 
—a  man  distinguished  by  almost  every  trust  which  the  young 
republic  could  bestow.  That  she  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
superior  noental  gifts,  and  was  a  thoroughly  educated  woman,  not- 
withstanding the  limited  advantages  for  female  education  in  her 
day,  is  not  a  mere  tradition,  but  is  sufficiently  attested  by  letters 
of  hers  which  are  still  preserved  among  her  descendants. 

In  the  first  generation  of  descendants  from  the  pastor  of  Mont- 
ville, the  nanr>e  of  Hillhouse  was  borne  only  by  his  two  sons, 
William,  and  James  Abraham.  The  first  was  born  in  1728.  He 
lived  and  died  on  the  paternal  estate  at  Montville,  greatly  trusted 
and  honored  by  his  fellow  citizens.  When  he  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age  he  married  Sarah  Griswold^  who  was  a  sister  of  the 
first  Governor  Griswold.  At  the  age  of  twenty -seven  he  repre- 
sented his  native  town  of  New  London  in  the  legislature  of  what 
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was  then  His  Majesty's  colony  of  Connecticut.  He  was  continued 
in  that  trust  by  semiannual  elections,  till,  (in  1785)  having  become 
honorably  known  throughout  the  state,  he  was  chosen  an  Assist- 
ant, or  member  of  the  Council,  then  commonly  called  **  the  Upper 
House/'*  Thus  he  served  in  one  hundred  and  six  semi-annual 
legislatures.  Meanwhile  he  was  also  for  many  years  a  judge  of 
the  County  Court.  Nor  did  his  civil  dignities  and  duties  excuse 
him  from  mil iUry  service.  He  was  major  in  the  second  regiment 
of  cavalry  raised  by  Connecticut  for  service  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  At  the  age  of  eighty,  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
powers,  he  declined  a  reflection  to  the  Council,  and  withdrew  from 
public  life.  Even  to  that  advanced  age  his  semi-annual  journey 
to  Hartford  and  New  Haven  was  performed  on  horseback  and  in 
a  single  day,  wheeled  carriages  being  too  new  a  fashion  for  a  man 
like  him.  He  was  tall,  spare,  swarthy,  with  heavy  overhanging 
eye-brows,  quaint  in  speech,  and  remarkable  for  a  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  combined  with  an  impressive  dignity.  He 
died  at  Montville  in  1816,  leaving  a  numerous  posterity.  Six  of 
his  seven  sons,  and  two  of  his  three  daughters  lived  to  maturity, 
and  most  of  them  to  old  age. 

His  brother,  James  Abraham  Hillhouse,  was  born  in  1730,  was 
educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1749,  and  was 
appointed  tutor  one  year  afterwards.  A  colleague  and  intimate 
friend  of  Ezra  Stiles  (afterwards  President  Stiles)  he  devoted  him* 
self,  with  that  enthusiastic  scholar,  to  legal  studies ;  and  when, 
after  six  years  of  service,  he  relinquished  his  academic  employ- 
ment, he  established  himself  at  New  Haven  in  the  profession  of 
law.  He  was  soon  distinguished  at  the  bar  by  his  forensic  abili- 
ities  as  well  as  by  his  learning.  He  was  eminent  among  his  fel« 
low  citizens,  and  was  honored  by  their  confidence.  In  1772  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  twelve  ••  Assistants"  who  with  the  Grovemor 
and  Lieutenant-Grovemor,  were  the  Council  or  senate  ;  for,  charac- 
terized as  he  was  by  the  combination  of  undoubted  patriotism  with 
moderation  and  political  wisdom,  he  was  one  of  those  nr*Gn  who 
are  most  needed  in  a  state  at  the  crisis  of  an  impending  rcvolu* 
tion.  Three  years  afterwards,  at  the  noon  of  life,  being  only 
forty-six  years  of  age,  he  was  removed  by  death,  leaving  a  name 


*  At  Governor  Tmmboirs  retirement  from  the  public  service,  William  IllUbooao 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  at  the  conncU-board  which  had  been  caused  by  the 
promotion  of  his  brother-hi-hiw,  Matthew  Griswold,  to  the  c^ce  of  Gorenior, 
and  of  Samuel  HuntiDgton  to  the  office  of  Ueatenant  Governor. 
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that  was  long  retained  in  a  most  afiectionate  remembrance  among 
iiis  townsmen.  *'  His  christian  life  and  conversation  were  truly 
exemplary,  and  he  was  adorned  with  the  graces  of  meekness,  char, 
ity  and  humility."  His  wife,  a  lady  of  French  descent,  whose 
grandfather  fled  to  this  country  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantz,  was  distinguished  by  dignity  of  manners,  as  well  as  by 
substantial  worth  of  mind  and  heart.  She  survived  him  almost 
half  a  century,  and  died  in  1822  at  the  age  of  89. 

Of  these  two  brothers,  the  younger  was  childless.  His  mansion, 
built  by  himself  at  the  head  of  Church  street,  one  of  the  best 
houses  in  New  Haven  at  that  day,  and  his  growing  possessions, 
were  without  a  lineal  heir. 

JiiMES  HiLLHousB,  the  second  son  of  William  Hillhouse,  of 
Montville,  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  his  uncle  at  New  Haven. 
He  was  born  on  the  20th  of  October,  1754,  and  was  removed  from 
his  father's  house  to  his  uncle's,  when  he  was  only  seven  years  old. 
By  this  change  in  his  domestic  relations,  he  was  placed  as  an  only 
child,  the  pride  and  hope  of  his  adopted  father,  in  a  family  where 
intelligence,  hospitality,  courtesy,  large  intercourse  with  the  best 
society,  a  constant  example  of  every  manly  and  honorable  quality, 
and  a  careful  religious  nurture  after  the  ancient  pattern,  were 
united  in  the  influences  by  which  his  character  was  molded.  In 
his  early  education  he  was  one  of  the  many  thousand  who  have 
had  the  benefits  of  the  memorable  endowment  which  Grovernor 
Hopkins,  in  his  testamentary  remembrance  of  New  England,  had 
provided  a  century  before,  and  which  has  now  sustained  for  two 
hundred  years  the  Grammar  Schools  of  New  Haven,  HartforJ, 
and  Hadley.  While  he  was  a  student  in  Yale  College,  (from  1769 
to  1773)  the  Faculty  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daggett,  professor 
of  Divinity  and  acting  President, — Nehemiah  Strong,  professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy, — and  three  tutors.  It  is  sug- 
gestive  to  trace  on  the  triennial  catalogue  the  names  of  the  men 
who  successively  officiated  as  tutors  during  that  period  of  four 
years.  For  the  first  year  the  three  tutors  were  Ebenezer  Bald- 
win,  Joseph  Howe,  and  Samuel  Wales.  The  next  year,  Joseph 
Lyman  and  Buckingham  St.  John  occupied  the  places  of  Baldwin 
and  Wales.  A  year  later,  when  Hillhouse  was  a  junior  sophister, 
John  Trumbull  and  Timothy  D wight  succeeded  to  Lyman  and 
Sl  John ;  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  four,  Nathan  Strong  came  in 
the  place  of  Howe.  The  tutor  under  whose  immediate  care  and 
instruction  Hillhouse  pursued  his  studies  for  the  first  three  years, 
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was  Joseph  Howe,  aAerwards  pastor  of  the  New  South  Church  in 
Boston,  whom  be  always  remembered  with  a  grateful  reverence.* 

One  incident  of  bis  college  life  may  be  recited  here  in  the 
words  in  which  it  was  narrated,  more  than  half  a  century  after- 
wards, at  his  funeral :  "  It  will  not  be  improper  to  say — especially 
as  the  fact  may  produce  a  salutary  impression  on  some  young 
mind  in  this  assembly — that  he  was  somewhat  advanced  in  college 
life  before  he  became  properly  conscious  of  his  powers  or  of  the 
worth  of  time,  or  practically  convinced  of  the  importance  of  that 
close  application  to  whatever  was  in  hand,  by  which  he  was  after- 
wards 80  distinguished.  The  late  President  Dwight,  who  was  then 
in  college  as  a  tutor,  though  not  Jus  tutor,  had  noticed  him  with 
interest,  and,  with  the  discernment  of  youthful  character  which 
qualified  the  illustrious  president  to  be  the  greatest  teacher  of  his 
age,  had  seen  in  him  the  elements  of  future  greatness;  and  he,  by  one 
well-timed,  spirited,  affectionate  admonition  and  appeal,  roused  the 
man  in  the  bosom  of  the  unthinking  stripling,  and  gave  the  coun- 
try a  patriot  and  a  sage.  To  that  incident  our  honored  friend  often 
referred  in  after  life  with  grateful  emotion,  and  from  that  hour  ho 
regarded  his  benefactor  with  veneration." 

It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  he  was  destined  to  the  pro- 
fession in  which  his  uncle  had  become  so  eminent.  He  began  his 
reading  in  the  science  of  law  soon  after  leaving  college ;  and  it 
was  intended  that,  before  entering  on  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
he  should  devote  several  years  to  those  studies,  and  should  have 
the  benefit  of  the  highest  advantages.  But  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1775,  only  two  years  after  the  completion  of  his  college  course, 
the  life  on  which  that  plan  of  study  depended,  was  cut  off.  By 
the  death  of  his  uncle  he  was  suddenly  brought  under  the  neces- 
sity of  directing  his  own  course  and  of  providing  for  himself. 
Thenceforward  all  his  success  in  life  was  dependent  on  his  own 
exertions.  He  had  still,  indeed,  a  home  in  his  uncle's  family, 
which  consisted  of  the  widow  and  her  mother  and  grandmother. 
To  a  family  thus  constituted,  he  was  bound  not  only  by  grateful 

♦  Rev.  Joseph  Howe,  pastor  of  the  Ne^  South  Church  in  BoHton,  diod  at  Hart- 
ford, Aug.  20,  1775.  Pros.  Stiles  makes  a  record  of  this  event  in  his  Literarj 
Diary,  and  adds,  apparently  from  some  publication  of  the  day:  "  The  righteous 
disposer  of  events  was  pleased  to  remove  him  from  the  labors  of  the  present  lIAs, 
soon  after  he  had  engaged  the  public  eye  and  given  the  world  rcaMm  to  expect 
much  from  his  eminent  abilities,  his  great  attainments  in  litcniturc,  and  the  un- 
common goodness  of  his  heart.  His  church,  now  scattered  abroad  by  an  exertion 
of  lawless  power,  are  overwhelmed  with  w)rrow."  The  further  information  Is 
given,  that  after  his  first  degree  he  taught  a  Grammar  School  in  Hartford. 
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affection  but  by  the  coDsideration  of  their  dependence  upon  him. 
As  soon  as  he  could  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  began  the  practice 
of  his  chosen  profession,  and  was  successful  in  obtaining  some 
part  of  his  uncle's  extensive  business ;  but  in  his  later  years  be 
loved  to  speak  of  his  early  struggles,  and  sometimes  said  that  he 
was  compelled  to  borrow  money  for  the  payment  of  his  first  court- 
fees.  He  inherited  no  part  of  his  uncle's  property  till  he  was 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  Yet  in  a  few  years,  by  his  diligence 
and  success  in  his  profession,  and  by  the  judiciousness  of  his  in. 
vestments  in  real  estate,  he  had  become  a  man  of  wealth. 

In  his  twenty- fourth  year,  on  the  first  of  January,  1779,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of 
Stamford.  But  before  that  new  year  had  ended,  his  young  wife 
and  the  infant  she  had  borne  him,  were  laid  in  the  grave. 
About  three  years  afterwards  he  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Col. 
Melancthon  Woolsey,  of  Dosoris,  Long  Island.  Till  aAer  his  second 
marriage,  he  continued  to  reside  with  the  widow  of  his  deceased  un- 
cle. Afterwards,  when  the  growth  of  his  own  family  required  a  sep- 
arate home  for  them,  he  established  his  residence  in  close  proximity 
to  the  mansion  that  had  sheltered  his  childhood ;  and  till  the  death 
of  his  aged  relative,  nothing  that  the  tenderest  filial  kindness  could 
do  for  her  was  wanting  on  his  part.  By  his  second  marriage  he 
had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  sons  were  James  A.  Hill- 
house,  the  poet,  and  Augustus  L.  Hillhouse,  Esq.,  who  still  sur- 
vives  at  Paris,  where  he  has  resided  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Mrs.  Hillhouse  died  on  the  29th  of  December,  1913,  and  was 
buried  on  the  new-year's  day  ensuing.  That  day  was  selected  for 
the  funeral  by  her  husband's  choice  because  it  was  the  thirty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  first  marriage. 

Much  more  might  be  said  concerning  his  domestic  life,  but  this 
memoir  is  designed  to  exhibit  his  public  services  and  his  character 
as  a  citizen  and  a  benefactor  of  the  state,  rather  than  those  details 
of  personal  experience  which  cannot  be  adequately  represented  in 
any  other  way  than  by  a  liberal  use  of  materials  which  the  sensi- 
tiveness  of  family  affection  still  keeps  back  from  the  public.  Per- 
haps the  time  may  come  when  his  private  correspondence  with  his 
family,  and  with  his  intimate  friends,  will  be  added  to  the  already 
accumulated  mass  of  the  published  letters  which  exhibit  the  great 
men  of  our  revolutionary  period  in  their  private  friendships  and 
personal  sympathies  or  antipathies,  and  in  their  domestic  affections 
and  vicissitudes.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  may  be  enough  to 
Bay  that  his  was  a  happy  home,  where  a  large  and  hearty  hoipi. 
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tality  flourished  after  the  fashion  of  what  has  now  become  the 
olden  time,  and  where  the  dignity  without  the  stiffness  of  antique 
New  Endand  courtesy  was  combined  with  a  true  and  affectionate 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  with  eminent  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment. 

Passing  from  youth  to  manhood  just  when  the  great  struggle  for 
independence  was  about  to  commence,  James  Hillhouse  siiared 
largely  in  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  time.  Before  ho  was  of 
age,  he  was  hindered  from  joining  his  townsman,  Benedict  Arnold, 
in  the  memorable  expedition  of  1776,  only  by  a  positive  prohibi- 
tion  from  his  uncle.  The  death  of  that  relative,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  threw  upon  him,  as  we  have  seen,  new  and  heavy 
responsibilities  quite  inconsistent  with  his  military  aspirations. 
But  in  those  times  every  man  had  opportunity  to  show  what- 
ever capability  he  might  have  of  military  skill  and  prowess. 
When  every  nMin  from  eighteen  years  of  age  to  forty- five  was 
enrolled  in  the  militia  and  required  to  do  military  duty,  and  when 
every  militia  company  was  constantly  liable  to  be  summoned  into 
active  service,  a  commission  in  the  militia  had  more  significance 
than  it  can  have  in  times  like  these.  In  1779,  James  Hillhouse 
was  Captain  Hillhouse  of  the  Company  of  Governor's  Foot  Guards. 
Congress,  afler  conferring  with  General  Washington  on  the  condition 
and  constitution  of  the  army,  made  a  new  arrangement,  requir- 
ing each  separate  State  to  raise  its  own  definite  quota  of  recruits 
ibr  the  continental  service,  and  offering,  through  the  State,  large 
bounties  in  lands  and  money  to  encourage  enlistments.  The 
legislature  of  Connecticut  had  determined  to  offer  additional  boun- 
ties and  new  guarantees  against  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
and  had  made  special  provision  for  the  families  of  soldiers  in  the 
army.  Captain  Hillhouse  was  specially  entrusted  by  Governor 
Trumbull  with  the  duty  of  promoting  enlistments  in  one  of  the 
brigades.  A  stirring  appeal  from  bin),  inviting  enlistments,  and 
calling  on  "all  friends  to  American  freedom"  for  tlirur  patriotic 
cooperation  in  promoting  the  object,  was  published  in  the  New 
Haven  newspaper  of  June  23d,  1779.* 


♦  We  tranwribe  the  addreu  at  length  from  the  Connecticut  Journal  iif  Hm 
above  named  date. 

ALL  FHrBHDS  TO  AXKRTCA!!  FRRKnOM. 

The  period  is  now  come,  when  (in  all  probability)  we  may,  wilh  \mr\irr  ••««f- 
tions,  pnt  a  (fi»ce<iy  termination  to  the  war.  And  nothing  U  nwire  wui'nmnry  to 
bring  about  M>  dcnirable  an  event,  than  furnishing  a  romfirt«Mt  fiiiiiibi*r  of  hk-h  f«»f 
the  field.    The  encouragement  for  ■oldiers  to  eolUt  U  truly  great,  an/t  ilm  idtnn 
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A  few  days  aflerwards,  oq  Monday,  July  5th,  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  to  be  celebrated  for  the 
first  time  in  New  Haven.  Captain  Hillhouse  was  among  the  most 
active  in  making  the  arrangements  and  preparations  for  that  occa* 
sion.  Sunday  evening — for  the  New  England  sabbath  was  then 
measured  from  sunset  to  sunset — there  was  a  public  assembly  of 
citizens  in  tlie  meeting-house  of  the  First  Church,  (the  old  "  Middle 
Brick")  and  the  programme  of  the  intended  celebration  was  comple- 
ted.    Some  of  the  more  zealous  and  active  were  occupied  till  a  late 

generous.  The  time  of  service  will  most  likely  be  short;  they  are  to  soiTer  noth- 
ing by  the  depreciation  of  cnrrency;  their  families  are  to  be  supplied  with  the 
substantiiils  of  life  at  the  o/(i/>rice ;  the  army  are  well  clothed,  and  provided  with 
everything  necessary  and  convenient;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  are  to  le- 
ceive  a  handsome  reward  for  their  services.  I  am  sensible  our  internal  foes,  our 
worst  enemies,  will  throw  every  discouragement  in  the  way, — will  tell  you  that 
onr  money  is  almost  run  out,  and  that  we  must  inevitably  submit  But  you  may 
be  assured  that  no  exertions  will  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
disappoint  their  expectations.  And  I  am  confident  that  should  it  ever  be  our 
misfortune  to  experience  such  a  calamity,  the  frte-bom  torn  of  America  would 
arm  tlicm&elves  and  go  forth,  without  hire  or  reward,  against  our  enemies,  and 
never  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  had  driven  every  invader  from  our  land. 
Never  have  the  Americans  been  animated  with  a  becoming  spirit,  but  they  have 
been  successful.  No  sooner  were  our  Southern  Brethren  roused  to  proper  exer- 
tions, than  they  defeated  the  troops,  sent  upon  an  expedition,  from  the  success  of 
which  our  enemies  huvo  made  such  pompous  boasts,  and  have  driven  them  off 
loaded  with  infamy  and  disgrace. 

His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  has  directed  me  to  enlist  all  within  this  brigade 
who  shall  be  so  nobly  and  virtuously  inclined.  It  being  a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern, I  beg  every  individual  will  use  his  influence  to  encourage  a  competent  num- 
ber to  enlist,  as  it  will  save  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  a  draught:  And  volnii- 
tary  enlistment  is  certainly  much  the  most  eligible,  as  it  will  convince  our  eoe- 
mies  wo  have  not  yet  lost  our  spirits,  and  will  fill  our  brethren,  already  in  the 
field,  with  new  life  and  courage  to  find  ns  ready  with  cheerfulness  to  lend  them 
our  aid. 

Lest  there  should  bo  any  who  cannot  engage  upon  the  above  terms,  for  fear  th0 
war  may  chance  to  continue  longer  than  they  thmk  they  can  possibly  absent 
themselves  from  their  families  and  farms,  I  am  authorized  by  his  Excellency 
to  Oder  those  who  will  engage  to  serve  in  said  army  until  the  fifteenth  day  of  Jan- 
uary' next,  twenty  pounds  bounty,  a  new  regimental  coat,  and  the  same  pay,  re- 
freshment, and  family  support,  during  the  term  of  their  services  respectively  as 
other  soldiers  in  the  Continental  army,  with  liberty  to  choose  the  com]>any  in 
which  they  will  bo  joined.  And  who  is  there  that  will  deprive  himself  of  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  he  would  derive  through  his  whole  life,  from  reflecting 
upon  his  having  served  a  campaign  In  so  important  a  period  of  the  war.  I  hereby 
invite  all,  and  shall  make  the  offer  to  as  many  as  possible,  to  engage  before  the 
10th  day  of  July  next,  when  I  am  to  make  return  to  his  Excellency.  Those  who 
incline  to  accept,  will,  by  making  application,  receive  their  bounty  in  bills,  and 
bo  kindly  treated  bv  their  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

JAMES  HILLHOUSE. 

New  Haven,  June  21, 1779. 
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hour  in  making  preparations.    They  could  not  have  had  much 
time  for  sleep,  when  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day 
a  British   fleet,  which  had  sailed  from  New  York  on  Saturday, 
anchored  off  West- Haven.     Alarm  guns  were  fired,  and  the  mili- 
tia were  called  to  arms.     A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  made  haste 
to  remove  their  families,  and  whatever  of  their  household  goods 
was  most  valuable.     Others  were  slow  to  believe  that  any  great 
danger  was  impending,  and   flattered  themselves  with  the  hope 
that  the  fleet  would  sail  in  the  morning.     But  not  long  aOer  sun. 
rise,  those  who  were  watching  with  a  telescope  on  the  tower  of  the 
college  chapel,  (the  building  now  known  as  the  Athenoeum)  saw 
distinctly  boats  puUing  off  from  the  shipping  for  the  shore,  and 
there  was  no  longer  room  for  the  roost  incredulous  or  the  most 
hopeful  to  doubt  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  enemy.     Of  the 
adult  male  population,  a  large  portion  armed  themselves  and  went 
forth  to  meet  the  invaders.     Another  portion  lefl  the  town  with 
those  of  the  women  and  children  who  were  removed  to  places  of 
safety.     Others,  to  the  number  of  ninety  or  a  hundred,  remained 
at  home,  •*  partly  tories,  partly  timid  whigs,"  as  President  Stiles 
describes  them.     The  land  force  designed  for  the  destruction  of 
New  Haven  was  two  thousand  six  hundred  men,  as  officially  re- 
ported.    One  division,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Garth,  was 
landed,  and  as  soon  as  that  operation  was  completed  the  fleet  sailed 
to  the  other  side  of  the  harbor,  where  the  landing  of  the  other 
division,   under  the   immediate  command  of  Gen.  Try  on,  was 
speedily  effected.     The  inhabitants  of  East  Haven  and  the  adjoin* 
ing  towns  found  occupation  for  Gren.  Tryon  and  his  troops,  while 
the  available  force  of  New  Haven,  amounting  to  not  more  than 
two  hundred  men,  with  two  field  pieces,  went  out  to  encounter 
Gen.  Garth.     Hezekiah  Sabin,  who  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  militia,  seems  to  have  been  the  recognized  commander  of  the 
little  force  extemporaneously  raised.     The  two  pieces  of  artillery 
were  stationed  at  West  Bridge,  where  some  slight  defences  were 
hastily  raised  in  a  position  to  command  not  only  the  bridge  but  the 
long  causeway  by  which  it  is  approached  from  the  west.     '<  Cap* 
tain  Hillhouse,"  says  President  Stiles,  ^  with  twenty  or  thirty  brave 
young  men,  together  with  many  others,  crossed  the  bridge  over  to 
Milford  Hill,  and  within  a  hundred  yards  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  [West  Haven]  meeting  house,  where  the  enemy  were  pa- 
raded.     Upon  their  beginning  the  march.  Captain  Hillhouse  fired 
upon  the  advanced  guard  so  as  to  drive  them  in  upon  the  main 
bodji     But  coming  in  force,  the  enemy  proceeded.    Others  be- 
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sides  Hillhouse's  party  had  by  this  time  passed  the  bridge  and 
reached  the  hill,  to  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  These 
kept  up  a  galling  fire  on  especially  their  outguards  extending  per- 
haps  forty  or  fifly  rods  on  each  side  the  column.*  Our  artillery 
at  the  bridge  was  well  managed  by  Captain  [Phineas]  Bradley, 
threw  shot  successfully  across  to  Milford  Hill,  and  prevented  the 
enemy  from  passing  the  causeway  and  so  into  town  that  way." 
Thus  bafiled  at  that  point  the  enemy  continued  their  march  north- 
ward  to  what  is  now  the  Westville  Bridge,  annoyed  and  harassed 
on  their  march  by  a  party  of  the  New  Haven  men  on  their  left 
under  the  leadership  of  Aaron  Burr,  who  happened  to  be  with 
some  of  his  relatives  in  New  Haven  at  that  time,  and  who  after 
carrying  a  young  daughter  of  his  uncle,  Pierpont  EdwardSff  to  a 
place  of  safety  in  North  Haven,  had  returned  in  time  to  partake 
in  the  fight.  Meanwhile  Captain  Hillhouse  and  the  remainder  of 
the  little  force  on  Milford  Hill  returned  over  West  Bridge,  and 
with  Col.  Sabin  and  the  two  field  pieces  went  across  the  fields  to 
meet  the  enemy  at  the  Westville  Bridge.     There  the  enemy  effected 

*  It  was  "  at  the  second  mile-stone,"  just  where  the  road  to  West  Haren  di- 
verges from  the  Milford  road,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daggett,  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
Tale  Ck)lloge,  (aud  the  acting  President  for  nine  years  before  the  accession  of  Dr. 
Stiles)  encoontered  the  enemy.  He  had  come  from  the  to^-n  **  riding  furiooaly 
on  his  old  black  mare,  with  his  long  fowling  piece  in  his  hand.**  At  the  bridge 
he  had  addressed  a  few  **  patriotic  and  earnest  words**  to  the  little  company  that 
was  to  serve  the  artillery.  Rushing  by  the  company  of  young  men  under 
Capt  Hillhouse,  several  of  them  students,  he  was  greeted  with  cheers.  As  they 
turned  southward  toward  West  Haven,  they  saw  him  ascending  a  little  to  the 
west,  and  taking  his  station  deliberately  in  a  little  copse  of  woods.  When  the 
young  men,  having  driven  back  the  advanced  guard  and  encountered  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy,  were  making  their  hasty  retreat  to  regain  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  the  professor,  who  never  had  learned  to  **  advance  backward,**  kept  his  sta- 
tic]^ with  characteristic  fearlessness  and  tenacity,  waiting  for  the  enemy.  As  the 
British  column  came  up,  several  successive  shots  from  the  hill  side  arrested  their 
attention,  and  the  sturdy  form  of  the  professor  In  his  clerical  costume  was  easily 
discovered  by  the  party  sent  to  the  spot  whence  the  firing  proceeded.  ^  What  are 
you  doing  there,  you  old  fool,  firing  on  His  M^jesty*s  troops  ?**  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  officer.  **  Extrcuing  the  righU  of  war"  replied  the  professor.  The 
oddity  of  such  an  answer,  proceeding  from  such  a  person,  probably  arrested  the 
shot  or  the  bayonet  that  might  have  killed  him  on  the  instant ;  and  the  qaestioa 
was  put  whether,  If  his  life  was  spared,  he  would  be  likely  ever  to  do  such  a 
thing  again.  **  Nctiiing  mart  Ukdif^"  said  he,  **  I  rather  think  Ighould,"  He  was 
permitted  to  surrender  himself;  but  was  cruelly  pierced  with  bayonets,  and  driven 
at  the  head  of  their  column  till  they  reached  the  town.  For  a  mouth  afterwards 
his  life  was  in  danger  from  the  wounds  and  iiguries  which  he  had  received,  and 
indeed,  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  following  year,  was  hastened  by  those 
sufleringA.  See  the  article,  on  Prof.  Daggett  in  Dr.  Sprague*8  AnnaU  of  the 
American  Pulpit,  Vol.  I. 

t  The  late  Mrs.  Jdmson,  of  Stratfoird. 
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their  passage,  partly  over  the  bridge  and  partly  by  fording  the 
river.  But  as  they  came  up  the  hill  from  the  river,  and  took  the 
road  towards  the  town,  the  force  commanded  by  Ck)l.  Sabin  and 
CapUin  Hillhouse,  "  gave  them  a  heavy  fire  and  took  a  number 
of  prisoners."  By  this  time,  too,  they  began  to  be  annoyed  by 
parties  of  militia  from  Derby  and  other  towns.  The  New  Haven 
men  kept  up  their  firing  as  they  retreated  toward  their  homes. 
Just  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  as  it  then  was,  near  where  the 
junction  of  Dixwell  street  and  Whalley  avenue  now  is,  tiiere  was 
something  like  a  battle  for  a  litUe  while,  and  a  number  were  killed 
on  both  sides.  The  enemy  entered  the  town  at  a  little  before  one 
o'clock  p.  m.,  greatly  exhausted  with  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day 
as  well  as  with  their  long  march  and  the  annoyances  they  had  met 
by  the  way. 

This  bold  defense  of  New  Haven  against  a  force  so  greatly 
superior,  answered  its  main  purpose.  It  gave  time  not  only  for 
the  escape  of  a  large  portion  of  the  alarmed  defenseless  popula- 
tion, but  also  for  the  removal  and  concealment  of  much  property 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  destroyed  or  carried  ofiT  by  the 
enemy ;  and  it  saved  the  town  from  the  fate  which  immediately 
afterwards  fell  upon  Fairfield  and  Norwalk.  ^  From  the  first  en- 
trance till  eight  in  the  evening,  the  town  was  given  up  to  ravage 
and  plunder,  from  which  only  a  few  houses  were  protected.''  Mrs. 
Hillhouse,  the  widow  of  James  Abraham  Hillhouse,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  and  her  political  sympathies  were 
with  the  British.  Hers,  therefore,  was  one  of  the  few  houses  to 
be  protected  from  pillage.  Some  of  the  British  ofiicers  were 
quartered  there,  and  were  received  with  the  courtesy  due  to  men 
who  bore  His  Majesty's  commission.  Yet  the  loyal  lady  was  in 
great  danger  from  the  imputation  of  her  nephew's  patriotism.  It 
happened  that  the  newspaper  containing  Captain  Hillhouse's  patri- 
otic call  for  recruits  came  under  the  notice  of  the  officers  almost 
as  soon  as  they  entered  the  house  which  was  to  be  protected  for  its 
loyalty.  The  house  and  its  contents  would  have  been  immediately 
given  up  to  the  plundering  soldiers,  had  not  the  lady,  with  a  dig- 
nified frankness  which  repelled  suspicion,  informed  her  guests  that 
though  the  young  man  whose  name  was  subscribed  to  that  call 
was  a  near  and  valued  relative  of  hers,  and  was  actually  resident 
under  that  roof,  the  property  was  entirely  her  own  ;  and  that  the 
part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  conflict  with  Great  Britain,  was 
token  not  only  on  his  own  responsibility,  but  in  opposition  id  hor 
judgment  and  her  sympathies. 
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Gen.  TryoQ*s  official  report  shows  that  the  conflagration  of  the 
town  was  intended,  and  that  the  purpose  was  relinquished  becausie 
it  became  necessary  to  hasten  the  re-embarkation  of  the  troops. 
The  intended  junction  of  the  division  which  landed  on  the  Ea^t 
Haven  side  with  that  which  landed  at  West  Haven,  could  not  be 
effected.  Squads  and  companies  of  militia  from  the  neighboring 
towns  were  beginning  to  gather  on  every  side  like  angry  clouds 
portending  a  tempest.  The  invaders  found  themselves  in  a  dan« 
gerous  position  ;  and  at  the  earliest  morning  hour  they  called  in 
their  guards,  and  were  glad  to  And  that  they  were  permitted  to 
embark  without  molestation.  The  result  of  their  expedition  was 
that  they  had  killed  twenty-seven  Americans,  (including  those  who 
were  slain  in  their  own  houses)  and  had  wounded  nineteen,  while 
they  themselves  had  lost  about  eighty  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  that 
they  had  carried  away  some  tories  who  dared  not  stay  behind,  and 
a  few  prisoners  (including  some  whose  only  offense  was  that  they 
were  respected  and  trusted  by  their  fellow-citizens)  ;  that  they  had 
destroyed  about  seventy  thousand  dollars  worth  of  private  pro- 
perty ;  and  that  they  had  eflectually  extirpated  whatever  sentiment 
of  loyalty  toward  the  British  crown  had  lingered  till  then  among 
the  more  conservative  sort  of  people. 

In  May,  1780,  the  roll  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
State  legislature  shows  the  name  of  ** Captain  James  Hillbotise*'  as 
the  second  representative  from  the  town  of  New  Haven.  The 
next  year  he  was  first  representative ;  and  thenceforward  he  was 
frequently  reelected  by  his  townsmen  to  this  trust,  till  the  people 
of  the  whole  State  in  1789  called  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Council.  In 
1786,  and  again  in  1787,  he  was  elected  by  the  people  at  large  a 
delegate  to  the  Congress  of  the  old  confederation  ;  but  he  did  not 
serve  in  that  capacity.  It  is  believed  that  no  other  instance  can  be 
found  in  which  so  young  a  man  has  been  so  trusted  and  honored 
by  the  people  of  Connecticut 

In  1782,  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  Yale  College,  and  he  held 
that  office  through  all  the  remainder  of  his  life,  just  fifly  years. 
Nor  did  it  become  to  him  a  merely  honorary  office,  when  other 
public  trusts  and  duties  required  him  to  be  absent  from  New  Haven 
for  a  large  part  of  every  year.  An  Assistant  Treasurer  was 
employed  by  the  corporation  to  relieve  him  of  the  executive  details 
of  the  business;  but  he  himself,  through  all  that  long  term  of  ser- 
vice, superintended  the  finances  of  the  institution,  and  was  ever 
active  and  watchful  to  promote'  its  interests.  lie  loved  it  not  only 
because  of  his  personal  relation  to  it  as  an  alumnus,  but  also  be« 
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etuse,  in  his  estimation,  its  continued  efficiency  and  the  enlarge- 
ment  of  its  means  of  usefulness  were  essential  to  the  welfare  and 
the  political  and  social  advancement  of  his  native  Connecticut. 
Pew  names  in  the  history  of  Yale  College  are  more  worthy  than 
his  to  be  had  in  perpetual  and  grateful  remembrance. 

In  October,  1790,  Mr.  Hillhouse  was  elected  one  of  the  five  rep- 
reaentatives  from  Connecticut  in  the  second  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  His  colleagues  in  the  representation  were  Jonathan  Stur. 
ges,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  and  Amasa 
Learned.  The  published  debates  (see  Benton's  Abridgement)  give 
ample  evidence  of  his  activity  and  influence  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Many  important  questions  in  relation 
to  the  working  of  the  government  under  the  Federal  Constitution 
were  to  be  considered  and  decided ;  for  though  the  first  Congress, 
in  its  three  laborious  sessions,  had  organized  the  judiciary  and  the 
various  departments  of  executive  administration,  had  provided  a 
revenue  for  the  Federal  treasury,  had  re-established  the  public 
credit,  had  enacted  a  rule  of  naturalization,  had  made  the  neces- 
sary regulations  for  the  sale  and  settlement  of  the  public  lands, 
and  by  the  wisdom  of  their  measures  had  secured  for  the  new  gov- 
ernment the  widest  confidence  in  its  stability  and  efficiency,  there 
remained  other  great  questions  incidental  to  the  newness  of  the 
constitution.  We  find  Mr.  Hillhouse  taking  part  in  almost  every 
great  debate  ;  and  his  speeches  show  not  only  his  ability  as  a  de- 
bater, but  his  blunt  and  fearless  honesty,  his  unfailing  good  humor, 
and  his  sagacious  and  large-minded  patriotism.  His  first  speech,  as 
given  in  the  Abridged  Debates,  was  on  the  ratio  of  representation. 
Next  he  takes  part  in  the  discussion  on  a  provision  for  declaring 
what  officer  shall  act  as  President  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  both  of  President  and  Vice  President.  In  the  second  session 
of  that  Congress,  we  find  him  speaking,  first  against  a  proposed 
reduction  of  the  army  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  were  at 
war  with  powerful  tribes  of  Indians,  and,  next,  in  the  great  and 
protracted  debate  on  the  official  conduct  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Alexander  Hamilton.  In  the  third  Congress,  the  rrpro- 
sentatlon  of  Connecticut  being  increased  by  the  new  apportion  merit, 
his  colleagues  were  Learned,  Trumbull  and  Wadsworth,  of  thn 
former  delegation,  together  with  Joshua  Coit,  Zophaniuli  Hwift,  and 
Uriah  Tracy.  In  the  fourth  Congress  he  had  three  new  cv»l. 
leagues  in  the  places  of  Learned,  Trumbull  and  Wadsworth, 
namely,    Chauncey  Goodrich,   Roger   Griswold,   and   Nnthaninl 

Smith.     The  first  session  of  that  Congress  was  signalixod  by  two 
Na  17.— [Vou  VI.,  No.  2.]— 22. 
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memorable  debates  on  questions  arUing  out  of  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  known  as  Jay's  Treaty  ; — first,  on  a  motion  to  re- 
quest of  the  President  (Washington)  a  copy  of  the  instructions 
given  to  the  minister  by  whom  the  treaty  was  negotiated,  and  of  all 
the  corrc8]X)ndcnce  and  documents  in  relation  to  it ;  and  after- 
wards on  the  expediency  of  legislation  to  carry  the  treaty  \inU) 
effect.  In  both  those  debates,  and  especially  in  the  second,  Mr. 
Hillhouse  had  a  conspicuous  part. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  session,  which  began  at  Philadelphia, 
Dec.  5,  1796,  ho  entered  the  Senate,  having  been  chosen  to  com- 
plete the  unexpired  term  of  Oliver  Ellsworth,  who  had  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  for  the  seat  of  Cliief  Justice  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  At  the  inauguration  of  President 
John  Adams,  March  4,  1797,  he  presented  the  credentials  of  his 
re-election  for  the  full  term  of  six  years  then  commencing. 
When  Mr.  Jefferson,  after  being  elected  President,  withdrew  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hillhouse  was  made  President 
pro  tempore  of  that  body.  He  wos  duly  re-elected  for  another 
term  commencing  in  March,  1803,  and  for  yet  another  commencing 
with  the  first  inauguration  of  President  Madison,  in  1S09.  He 
and  his  colleague,  Uriah  Tracy,  who  entered  the  Senate  with  him, 
as  successor  of  Jonathan  Trumbull  for  an  unexpired  term,  are  the 
only  senators  four  times  elected  to  that  place  by  the  State  of  Ck>n- 
necticut.  Hillhouse  and  Tracy  were  colleagues  in  the  Senate  till 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1807,  just  at  the  commencement  of  his 
fourth  term  of  service.  In  the  party  divisions  of  that  period,  Mr. 
Hillhouse  ranked  with  the  Federalists.  He  had  supported  the  ad- 
ministration of  Washington  and  the  elder  Adams,  and  he  .was  in 
the  opposition  under  the  administration  of  Jefferson.  Yet  his 
speeches  show  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  mere  partizan,  and  that 
on  great  questions  of  statesmanship,  he  ordinarily  rose  to  views 
above  the  range  of  party  interests.  Thus  in  the  debate  of  Novem- 
ber, 1803,  on  that  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  which  the 
present  mode  of  electing  President  and  Vice  President  was  intro- 
duced, we  find  him  saying — 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  pnrtT  altogether,  much  more  when  pop- 
ulation and  luxurj  increase,  and  corruption  and  vice  with  them,  it  is  prudent 
to  preserve  as  many  checks  against  it  as  are  practicable.  I  hare  been  long 
in  Congress,  and  have  seen  the  conflicting  interests  of  large  and  small  States 
oi)orate.  The  time  may  not  be  remote  when  party  will  adopt  new  designa- 
tion-'. Federal  and  Republican  parties  have  had  their  day ;  their  designa- 
tions will  not  last  long,  and  the  ground  of  difference  between  parties  will  not 
be  the  same  that  it  has  been ;  new  names  and  new  views  will  be  taken ;  it  has 
been  the  course  in  all  nations.  •  •  •  A  fanciful  difference  in  politics  is 
the  bugbear  of  party  now,  because  no  other,  no  real  cause  of  difference  has 
subsisted. 
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Federalist  as  he  waa,  his  theory  of  the  Fctieml  govern mont, 
eveo  while  the  party  with  which  lie  acted  was  aM;eiiduiit  in  the 
Union,  abhorred   the  idea  of  centralized  and  consolidated  power. 
He  regarded  the  State  governments  as  the  great  cotiservutivo  force 
in  our  political  system,  the  guardians  of  liberty  against  power, 
the  depositaries  of  all  the  most  important  public  trusts,  and  the 
ultimate  security,  under  God,  for  the  efficiency  and  |)crmanenco 
of  republican  principles.     He  opposed  whatever  tended  to  mag- 
nify with  factitious  honors  and  means  of  influence  the  functiona- 
ries of  the  Federal  power.     The  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
with  its  great  and  ever  growing  accumulation  of  power,  and  with 
the  excitements  and  perils  of  the  quadrennial  election,  was  to  his 
view  the  point  of  peril  in  our  system.     He  sometimes  soid  among 
his  friends,  that  the   Presidency  was  made  for  Washington ;  that 
the  Convention  in  defining  the  powers  of  that  office,  and  the  States, 
in   accepting  the  constitution  as  it  was,  had  Washington  only  in 
their  thoughts  ;  and  that  the  powers  of  that  ofTico  were  too  great 
to   be  committed  to  any  other  man.     Such  considerations,  long 
cherished,  led  him  to  propose,  iti  April,  1808,  certain  amendments 
to  the  constitution,  aiming  at  a  radical  reformation  of  what  ho  con- 
sidered as  the  dangerous  tendencies  in  the  system  of  our  Federal 
government.     That  proposal  has  been  so  often  associated  with  his 
name  by  those  who  know  little  of  what  it  was,  or  of  what  ho  was, 
that  the  readers  of  this  menx)ir  will  reasonably  cxfiectto  find  horn 
his  own  statement  and  explanation  of  his  views.     The  lapse  of 
more  than  half  a  century  since  his  speech  in  the  S/inuto  explain* 
ing  his  proposed  amendments,  has  added  as  much  Ui  the  strength 
of  the  Union  as  it  has  added  to  our  territorial  ditn«'nsions  and  to 
our  imperial  wealth  and  greatness;  but  it  has  tifA  invigorated  tho 
sentiment  of  State  sovereignty  ;  nor  has  it  diminished  th<5  priwitr 
of  the  President  or  the  excitements  that  attend  a  Pret»identiul  elec- 
tion.    Those  who  have  already  forgotten  what  threats  wcrr-  gravely 
made  by  the  gravest  sort  of  men  while  the  last  election  was  in 
progress,  and  what  schemes  were  proj'^cted  by  firry  and  danger- 
ous men  to  dissolve  the  Union  by  violence  in  the  event  of  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  candidate  whom  they  opposed — iluMfs  who  du  not  know 
that  ihe  business  of  making  Presidents  has  iK-corne  tfie  abicjrhing 
and  all-subordinating  business  of  our  n-ttional   politics ;  nor  that 
the  salaries,  jobs,  and  perquisites,  directly  or  indirectly  at  tho dis- 
posal of  the  President,  are  claimed  and  aclaiowh'd^fd  ttn  duf*  to  the 
party  workers  who  have  helped  him  to  his  place  of  i>'jwcr— nmy 
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smile  at  the  fear  which  so  old-fashioned  a  patriot  as  Jiimes  llill> 
house  could  not  but  feel  for  the  future  of  his  country.* 

*  The  resolution  in  which  Mr.  Uillhou«e  presented  his  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Senate,  wus  as  follows : 

JUsolcvd,  by  the  SenaU  ami  Ikmtt  of  ReprtMtnUUittMof  At  UmiUd  Statet  <f  Awter- 
ica,  in  ConyrtM  assembled^  (tufo-Ourd*  vf  both,  Iljute*  amcurring^)  Tliat  the  follow- 
ing articles  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  seTeral  States,  as  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  all  or  any  of  which  articles,  when  rati- 
fied by  three-fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures,  to  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  vnirpo- 
ses  as  part  of  the  said  Constitution,  viz:  .a. 

Articles  in  addition  to,  and  amendment  of,  the  Coxsrmrnox  of  the  Uxitkd 
States  ov  America,  proposed  by  Congress,  and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures 
of  tlie  several  States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  article  of  the  original  Constitution. 

L  After  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  year  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States:  their  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture ;  and  their  term  of  service  shall  expire  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April  in  each 
year. 

n.  After  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  the 
Senators  of  the  United  States  shall  be  chosen  for  three  years,  and  their  term  of 
service  shall  expire  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled,  in  consequence  of  the  first  election, 
they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be,  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the 
first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  year;  of  the  second  class 
at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year;  and  of  the  third  class,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  third  year:  so  that  one  third  maybe  chosen  every  year.  Vacancies  to  bo 
filled  as  already  provided. 

in.  On  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  bo  appointed,  and  shall  hold  his  office  until 
the  cxpinitioii  of  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four- 
teen. And  on  the  first  Tuesdn}'  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four- 
teen, and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  in  each  succeeding  year,  the  l*residcnt 
shall  be  appointed,  to  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  one  year.  The  mode  of 
appointment  shall  be  as  follows : 

In  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Roprescntativeft,  each  Senator  belong, 
ing  to  the  class  whoso  terra  of  service  will  first  expire,  and  constitutionally  eligi- 
ble to  the  office  of  President,  of  which  the  House  of  Representatives  shiUl  be  the 
solo  judges,  and  shall  decide  without  debate,  shall,  beginning  with  the  first  on  the 
alphabet,  and  in  their  alphabetical  order,  draw  a  ball  out  of  a  box  containing  the 
same  number  of  uniform  bolls  as  there  shall  be  Senators  present  and  eligible,  one 
of  which  balls  shall  be  colored,  the  others  white.  The  Senator  who  shall 
draw  the  colored  ball  shall  be  President.  A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  consist  of  a  member  from  each  State,  to  be  appointed  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  House  shall  direct,  shall  place  the  balls  in  the  box,  shall  shake  the  same 
so  as  to  Intemiiz  them,  and  shall  superintend  the  drawing  thereof.  In  case  of  the 
removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to 
discliargo  the  powers  and  duties  thereof,  if  Congress  be  then  in  session,  or  if  not, 
OS  soon  OS  they  shall  bo  in  session,  the  President  shall,  in  the  manner  before  men- 
tioned, be  appointed  for  the  residue  of  the  term.  And  until  the  disability  be  re- 
moved, or  a  President  be  appointed,  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate  shall  act  as  Presi- 
douU    And  Congress  may,  by  law,  provide  for  the  case  of  removal  by  death, 
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The  entire  speech  in  which  Mr.  Hillhouse  explained  to  the  Sen- 
ate his  proposals  for  amendments  to  the  constitution,  is  too  long  to 
be  transcribed  in  this  place.  A  condensed  abstract,  with  a  few 
selected  passages,  may  serve  to  exhibit  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the 
man.  Having  referred,  in  his  exordium,  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  constitution  was  formed  and  adopted,  he  said  : 

Before  I  proceed  with  my  explanatory  remarks,  I  mi»t  take  the  liberty  of 
utating  that  in  using  the  terms  *  monarchy/  *  aristocracy/  and  *  democracy,* 
I  do  not  use  them  as  the  cant  words  of  party ;  I  use  them  in  their  fair  genu* 
ine  sense.  The  terms  *  Federalist*  and  *  Republican/  I  do  not  use  by  way  of 
commendation  or  reproach,  but  merely  by  way  of  description,  as  the  first 
names  of  individuals  to  distinguish  them  from  others  of  the  same  family 
name. 

re!«ignation,  or  inability  of  the  President,  and  vacancy  in  the  office,  or  inability 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate ;  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly  until  the  dis- 
ability of  the  President  be  removed,  or  another  be  appointed. 

The  seat  of  a  Senator  who  shall  be  appointed  as  President,  shall  thereby  be 
vacated. 

IV.  After  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen, 
the  compensation  of  the  President  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

V.  After  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  the 
office  of  Vice-President  shall  cease.  And  the  Senate,  on  the  same  dsy  in  each 
year,  when  the  President  shall  be  annually  appointed,  shall  choose  a  Speaker; 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  Speaker,  or  when  be  shall  eaercise  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  shall  choose  a  Speaker  pro  tempore. 

VI.  After  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  the 
President  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other  public 
^linisters,  and  Consuls,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwis^provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  law.  But  Congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  appointment 
of  such  officers  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate:  and  of  the  inferior  officers  in  the  Preiiident  alone, 
in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments.  But  no  law  vesting  the 
power  of  appointment  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years.  All  proceedings 
on  nominations  shall  be  with  closed  doors,  and  without  debate ;  but  information 
of  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  person  nominated  shall  be  received. 

VII.  After  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen, 
the  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the 
recess  of  Congress,  by  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
their  next  session.  No  removal  from  office  shall  take  place  without  the  consent 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  But  Congress  may,  by  law,  author- 
ire  the  removal,  by  the  same  power  as  may,  by  law,  be  authorized  to  make  the 
appointment.  But  in  every  case  of  misconduct  in  office,  where  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  or  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representativeii,  shall  be  nccc«isary  to  a 
removal,  the  President,  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  may  suspend  the  officer, 
and  make  a  temporary  appointment  of  a  person  to  exercii>e  the  office,  until  the 
next  meeting  of  Congress,  and  until  a  decision  con  be  had  by  the  Senate,  or  by 
the  Senate  and  Huum  of  Beprcscutativfr^,  as  the  ca»e  may  be,  on  a  question  for 
the  removal  of  the  officer  suf^pended.  All  proceedings  respecting  removal  firom 
office  shall  be  had  without  debate,  upon  the  information  and  reasons  which  shall 
beconununlcatedby  the  President,  and  with  clu«tid  doors. 
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• 

Fcdcmli^ts  and  RopuMIcana  never  divided  upon  the  elementanr  prindplet 
of  coveninieut.  There  ava  very  lew  Anioricaus  who  are  not  in  principle  a^ 
tuchcd  to  a  tree  ropublieim  government ;  tliough  they  may  dillcr  on  minor 
points,  and  about  the  best  mode  of  organizing  it.  IVrsoiu  attached  to  mon- 
arcliy  or  aristocracy  are  few  indeed,  they  are  hut  a8  the  dut^t  in  tlic  baUnce. 
No  one  in  hid  «ober  senses  can  believe  it  practicable,  or  politic  if  practicable 
to  uxe  eitlier.  If  ever  introduced,  which  God  forbid,  it  mufrt  be  done  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet. 

He  referred  to  the  origin  of  parties  under  the  constitution,  and 
to  the  names  of  the  parties  then  existing,  and  said — **  The  supposed 
differences  are  more  imaginary  than  real.  Names  may,  and  some- 
times  do, deceive  ignorant,  uninformed  individuals,  but  these  names 
now  scarcely  do  that." 

Some  of  the  important  features  of  our  constitution  were  borrowed  from  a 
model  which  did  not  very  well  suit  our  condition.  I  mean  the  con^^titution 
and  government  of  England,  a  mixed  monarchy,  in  which  monarchy,  aris- 
tocracy and  democracy  arc  so  combined  as  to  form  a  check  on  each'  other. 
One  important  and  indispensable  requisite  of  such  a  government  is,  that  the 
two  first  branches  should  be  hereditary,  and  that  the  monarch  should  be  the 
fountain  of  honor  and  source  of  power.  In  tlie  United  States,  the  people  arc 
tlie  source  of  all  power. 

Placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  who  depends  on  a  popular 
election,  prerogatives  and  powers  in  many  respects  equal  to — in  some,  ex- 
ceeding in  practice  those  exercised  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  is  one  of 
the  errors  of  the  constitution.  This  error  can  be  corrected  only  in  one  of 
two  ways  ;  either  the  office  must  bo  stripped  of  those  high  prerogatives  and 
powers,  and  the  term  of  holding  the  oCice  shortened,  or  some  other  mode 
devised  than  a  popular  election,  for  appointing  a  President ;  otherwise  our 
country  must  perpetually  groan  under  the  scourge  of  party  rage  and  vio- 
lence ;  and  be  continually  exposed  to  that  worst  of  all  calamities,  civil  war. 

lie  was  well  aware  that  he  had  engaged  in  a  difficult  under- 
taking, but  afler  speaking  briefly  of  the  prejudices  and  interests 
which  were  in  his  wcy,  and  courteously  claiming  for  his  propo- 
sals a  deliberate  and  candid  hearing,  he  proceeded  : 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  amendments  Is,  to  shorten  the  term  of  service 
of  the  President,  Senators,  and  Representatives.  Observation  and  experi- 
ence having  convhiced  me  that  in  an  elective  government,  long  terms  of  office 
and  high  comtKMisations  do  not  tend  to  make  independent  public  servant;, 
while  they  produce  an  anxious  solicitude  in  the  incumbents  to  keep  their 
places,  and  render  seekers  of  office  more  eager  to  obtain  them,  and  more  re- 
gardless of  the  means. 

My  first  amendment  goes  to  reduce  the  term  of  service  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  to  one  year. 

No  inconvenience  can  arise  from  this  arrangement,  because  there  is  a  con- 
stitutional provision  that  Congress  shall  assemble  once  in  every  year.  That 
body,  composed  of  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  jjeople,  ought  to 
exhibit  a  fair  representation  of  their  sentiments  and  will ;  and  coming  fresh 
from  the  pi^ople  to  the  Congress  of  each  year,  will,  it  may  be  presumed,  fairiy 
express  such  sentiments  and  will.  And  if,  in  an  interval  from  one  session  of 
Congress  to  another,  there  be  a  real  change  of  public  sentiment,  why  should 
not  that  change  be  expressed?  Will  an  attempt  in  their  representatives  to 
resist  it  tend  to  tranquillize  the  public  mind  ?  or  will  it  not,  like  persecution  in 
religion,  tend  to  make  pros<'lytes  to  their  sentiments? 

Constitutions,  except  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  organise  the  several 
departments  of  governm«nt,  and  bring  the  public  functionaries  into  a  situa- 
Uou  to  deliberate  and  act*-aud  in  the  General  government  to  draw  the  line 
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of  demarcation  between  that  and  the  State  governmentii,  to  prevent  interfbr- 
cuce  and  colliaiou, — are  of  little  avail,  and  present  but  feeble  burriors  agiuitst 
the  public  wilL  Whenever  a  measure  is  understood  and  believed  to  be  ueccK- 
Bary  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  the  people  will  not  fail  to  effect  it.  If 
they  cannot,  by  construction,  get  round  the  constitution,  they  will  by  an 
amendment,  go  directly  to  their  object  The  danger  ia  that  by  attempting 
to  extend  constitutional  restrictions  too  far,  unnatural  and  mischievous  exci- 
tious  of  power  may  be  produced. 

The  application  of  this  last  remark  to  the  point  immediately  un- 
der discussion  is,  that  if  the  Federal  Constitution  undertakes  to 
check  the  power  of  the  States  (that  10  of  the  people  in  the  States) 
over  their  own  united  government,  by  making  the  election  of  rep. 
resentatives  infrequent,  it  gives  occasion  and  temptation  to  *'  unnat- 
ural and  mischievous  exertions  of  power."  If  the  people  are  not 
allowed  to  express  their  will  in  the  frequent  election  of  those  who 
are  to  be  the  organs  of  that  will,  they  will  naturally  resort  to  other 
and  irregular  methods.  But  without  making  this  application,  he 
proceeded: 

By  the  second  amendment,  the  term  of  service  of  the  senators  is  to  be  re- 
duced to  three  years;  one-third  to  be  chosen  each  year.  •  •  ♦ 

Senators  represent  the  rights  and  interests  of  States  in  respect  to  their 
sovereignty.  In  them,  thereiore,  the  States  ought  to  feel  a  coiijideuce.  And 
this  confidence  will  rather  be  increased  than  lessened  by  shortening  the  term 
of  service  to  three  years.  Shall  I  be  told  that  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
are  not  to  be  reUed  on  for  their  Btability  and  palrioivnnf  that  it  would  be 
unsafe,  every  third  year  to  trust  them  with  the  apiwintment  of  their  t^ena- 
tors?  No,  surely.  The  several  States  are  the  pillart  on  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  rtttB^  and  must  rest.  If  these  pillars  are  not  sound 
— ^if  they  are  composed  of  feeble,  frail  materials,  then  must  the  General  gov- 
ernment moulder  into  ruin.  This,  however,  is  not  my  belief.  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  State  governments.  I  am  for  keeping  them  in  their/W/  tu- 
gor  attd  ttrength.  For  if  any  disaster  befalls  the  General  government, 
the  States,  having  within  their  respective  spheres  all  the  power  of  indeix-u- 
dcnt  governments,  will  be  the  arks  of  safety  to  which  the  citizens  can  tloe 
for  protection  from  anarchy  and  the  horrid  evils  which  follow  in  its  train. 
I  have  therefore  uniformly  been  opposed  to  measures  which  had  the  reuio- 
teKt  tendency  to  their  consolidation.  •  »  • 

The  third  amendment  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  ProMidcnt.  lie 
is  to  be  taken  by  lot  from  the  Senate,  and  is  to  hold  his  of  lieu  for  one  year.. 

Of  course,  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  this  mode  of  kcIoc- 
tlou  was  liable  to  obvious  objections.  He  would  not  have  proposed 
it  ^if  any  other  could  have  been  devised  which  would  not  convulse 
the  whole  body  politic,  set  wide  open  the  door  to  intrigue  and  ca- 
bal, and  bring  upon  the  nation  incalculable  evils,  evils  already  felt 
and  growing  much  more  serious."  The  two  objections  which  he 
undertook  to  answer  were,  first,  that  this  mode  of  selection  **  is  a 
departure  from  the  elective  principle"  and,  secondly,  ••that  it  will 
not  always  ensure  the  best  talents."     The  answer  to  both  these 

objections  is  involved  in  the  progress  of  his  argument. 

When  senators  shall  be  chosen  with  an  eye  to  this  provision,  every  Stnto 
will  be  anxious  to  make  such  a  selection  of  persons  as  will  not  disgrnee  it  in  tlu) 
eventual  elevation  of  one  of  them  to  the  Pre8ideuti.il  chair.    Every  State 
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legislature  would,  in  tbc  choice  of  the  senator,  consider  itself  as  nominating 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  The  elTect  of  this  arrangement  would  be,  in 
reality,  that  instead  of  the  States  appointing  Electors  to  choose  a  President, 
the  legislatures  themselves  would  become  the  Electors,  with  this  adrantage, 
that  the  nomination  would  be  made  when  not  under  the  Influence  of  a  Pr^i> 
dential  electioneering  fever.  In  the  regular  course  of  appointing  senaton^ 
only  one  nomination  would  be  made  at  one  time  in  each  State ;  and,  in  most 
cases,  three  years  would  elapse  before  he  could  be  designated  for  the  Prea- 
dency.  The  great  caution  in  the  selection  of  senators,  with  a  reference  to 
that  high  office,  would  produce  another  excellent  effect :  it  would  ensure  the 
continuance  in  that  body  of  men  of  the  most  respectable  talents  and  edaca> 
lion — an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  general  welfare. 

The  two  objections  are  disposed  of;  the  first  by  showing  that, 
under  the  existing  constitution,  whenever  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives,  voting  by  States,  selects  a  President  from  among  three  of 
the  candidates  from  the  Electoral  colleges,  the  departure  from  the 
elective  principle  is  hardly  less  than  if  a  President  were  to  be  de- 
signated  by  lot  from  among  a  larger  yet  carefully  selected  number 
of  candidates ; — and  the  second,  by  showing  that  if  every  seiuu 
tor  were  to  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  contingency  of  his 
serving  in  the  chief  executive  office  of  the  government,  men  of 
inferior  ability  would  naturally  be  excluded  from  the  Senate ;  that 
under  the  present  system  there  is  the  same  possibility  of  having  a 
President  neither  distinguished  for  talents  nor  for  integrity,  and  the 
further  danger  of  having  one  of  that  sort,  who,  instead  of  going  out 
of  office  at  the  end  of  a  year,  will  be  President  for  four  years ;  and 
that  the  eminent  talents  and  experience  of  subordinate  functiona- 
rioe,  such  as  the  heads  of  departments,  will  be  no  less  available, 
and  no  more  necessary  to  a  President  thus  appointed  for  one  year 
than  they  now  are  to  a  President  appointed  in  conformity  with  the 
constitut.on  as  it  is. 

Having  disposed  of  the  objections  to  his  plan,  the  Senator  pro. 
ceeded  to  exhibit  in  a  more  positive  way  some  of  the  dangers 
inseparable  from  that  part  of  the  Constitution  which  he  was  pro- 
posing to  amend.  Whether  those  dangers  are  real,  and  whether 
they  are  on  the  whole  less  threatening  now  than  they  were  fifly 
years  ago,  are  questions  on  which,  perhaps,  there  is  room  for  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  thoughtful  and  patriotic  minds. 

The  office  of  President  is  the  only  one  in  our  government  clothed  with  snch 
powers  as  might  endaneer  liberty,  and  I  am  not  without  apprehension  that, 
at  some  future  period,  ttiey  may  be  exerted  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  our 
country.  The  change  from  four  to  ten  years  is  small ;  the  next  step  would 
be  from  ten  years  to  life,  and  then  to  the  nomination  of  a  successor,  from 
which  the  transition  to  an  hereditary  monarchy  would  almost  follow  of  course. 
The  exigencies  of  the  country,  the  public  safety,  and  the  means  of  defense 
ngainnt  foreign  invasion,  may  place  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious,  daring 
President,  nn  army  of  which  he  would  be  the  legitimate  commander,  and  with 
which  he  might  enforce  his  claim.    This  may  not  happen  in  my  day ;  it  prob* 
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ablj  will  not ;  bnt  I  hftrc  children  whom  I  lore,  and  whom  I  expect  to  Icare 
behind  nic  to  sliare  in  the  destiniei  of  our  common  country.  I  cannot  tliore- 
fore  feel  indifferent  to  what  may  befall  them,  and  generations  yet  unborn. 

A(\er  showing  in  a  few  words  that  his  proposed  amendments  in 
regard  to  the  Presidential  office  would  **  render  it  impossible  to 
bring  the  high  prerogatives  of  this  office  to  aid  in  procuring  it," he 
went  on  to  say — 

Of  the  impropriety  and  impolicy  of  the  present  mode  of  electing  a  Presi- 
dent, can  there  be  stronger  proof,  can  there  be  more  convincinff  evidence, 
than  id  now  exhibiting  in  the  United  States  ?    Li  whatever  direction  we  turn 
our  eyes,  we  behold  the  people  arranging  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mencing the  electioneering  campaign  for  the  next  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent.    All  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the  human  heart  are  brought  into  the 
mo.Ht  active  operation.     The  electioneering  spirit  finds  its  way  to  every  fire- 
side ;  pervades  our  domestic  circles,  and  threatens  to  destroy  the  ei\joyment 
of  social  harmony.     The  seeds  of  discord  will  be  sown  in  families,  among 
friends,  and  throughout  the  whole  community.     In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean 
an}'thing  to  the  disadvantage  of  either  of  the  candidates.    They  may  have 
no  agency  in  the  business.    They  may  be  the  involuntary  objects  of  such 
competition,  without  the  power  of  directing  or  controling  the  storm.    The 
fault  is  in  the  mode  of  election,  in  setting  the  people  to  choose  a  King.    In 
fact,  a  popular  election,  and  the  exercise  of  such  powers  and  prerogatives  as 
are  by  the  Constitution  vested  in  the  President,  are  incompatible.     The  evil 
is  increasing  and  will  increase,  until  it  shall  terminate  in  civil  war  and  despo- 
tism.   The  people,  suffering  under  the  scourge  of  party  feuds  and  factions, 
and  finding  no  refuge  under  the  State,  any  more  than  in  the  General  govern- 
ment, from  party  persecution  and  oppression,  may  become  impatient,  and 

submit  to  the  first  tyrant  who  can  protect  them  against  the  thousand  tyrants. 

•  •  •  •  »  » 

Reducing  the  Presidential  term  of  service  to  one  year,  will  remove  the  ne- 
cessity of  attaching  to  the  office  the  splendor  of  a  palace.  The  simplicity  of 
ancient  republics  would  better  suit  the  nature  of  our  government.  The  in- 
stances of  persons  called  from  the  plough  to  command  armies,  or  to  preside 
over  the  public  councils,  show  that  in  a  republic  pomp  and  splendor  are  not 
necessary  to  real  dignity.  Cincinnatus,  who  was  content  with  the  scanty 
support  derived  from  tilling,  with  his  own  hands,  his  four-acre  farm,  has  been 
as  celebrated  in  history  as  the  most  splendid  monarchs.  By  these  remarks  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  object  against  giving  adequate  salaries  to  all  pub- 
lic functionaries.  In  the  cn»e  of  subordinate  officers,  it  may  be  left  to  legis- 
lative discretion.  But  the  President,  having  such  great  power  and  extensive 
influence,  his  compen^iation  ought  to  have  a  constitutional  limit,  and  not  ex- 
ceed fitteen  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  character  of  the  man 
that  these  extended  quotations  have  been  given.  A  naked  state- 
ment of  his  proposal,  unaccompanied  by  any  of  his  own  explana- 
tions, might  make  upon  some  minds  a  very  false  impression.  He 
was  not  a  visionary  statesman,  like  those  who  in  their  closets  frame 
ingenious  schemes  of  government  for  Utopian  commonwealths. 
Nor  was  he  one  of  those  who  have  a  passion  for  pulling  down  the 
fabric  of  existing  institutions  for  the  sake  of  some  new-fangled 
reconstruction.  His  genius  was  conservative  rather  than  revolu- 
tionary, and  practical  rather  than  speculative.  The  reasons  and 
explanations  which  he  offered  in  his  speech,  and  which  have  been 
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spread  before  the  readers  of  this  memoir,  show  the  conservative 
and  practical  character  of  his  mind.     He  had  observed  with  deep 
insight,  and  with  far  reaching  foresight,  the  working  of  those  con* 
stitutional  arrangements  which  he  proposed  to  amend.     He  saw 
in  the  ever  widening  vortex  of  Presidential  power  and  patronage, 
and   in   the  ever  returning  agitation  of  Presidential   elections,  a 
force  that  threatened  to  engulf  the  independent  self-government  of 
the  States  within  their  separate  sovereignties ;  and  he  desired  such  a 
modification  of  the  system  as  should  effectually  remove  that  danger. 
More  than  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  he  had  retired  from 
all  his  public  employments,  he  opened  a  correspondence  with  some 
of  the  most  eminent  survivors  of  his  own  generation,  asking  their 
views  of  his  proposed  remedy  for  what  had  so  long  seemed  to' him 
the  chief  infirmity  of  the  Federal  Constitution.     Large  portions 
of  the  replies  which  he  received  from  President  Madison,  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  Chancellor  Kent,  and  Mr.  Crawford,  who  had 
been  contemporary  with  him  in  the  Senate,  and  aderwards  Secre* 
tary  of  the  Treasury  under  President  Monroe,  were  communica- 
ted  to  tha  New  York  Historical  Society  in  1848,  by  James  H. 
Raymond,  Esq.,  and  were  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  for  that  year.    Mr.  Madison,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  and 
from  his  long  familiarity  with  the  exercise  of  executive  power  in 
the  highest  ofRces  of  government,  felt  strongly  and  represented 
with  much  clearness  and  force  the  obvious  objections  to  the  bold 
and  sweeping  change  proposed  by  Mr.  Hilllwuse.     Chief  Justice 
Marshall  acknowledged  that  in  1830  (the  date  of  the  correspon. 
dcnce,)  '  his  views  of  this  subject  had  changed  a  good  deal  since 
1808.'     He  'considered  it,  however,  rather  as  an  affair  of  curious 
Fpeculation  than  of  probable  fact.*     *•  Your  plan,"  said  he,  **comc8 
in  conflict  with  so  many  opposing  interests  and  deep-rooted  preju- 
dices, that  I  would  despair  of  its  success,  were  its  ability  still  more 
apparent  than  it  is."     Afler  intimating  that  ^'we  must  proceed 
with  our  present  system  till  its  evils  become  still  more  obvious," 
he  proceeded  as  follows : 

My  own  private  mind  has  been  slowly  and  reluctantly  advancing  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  present  mode  of  choosing  the  chief  magistrate  threatens  the 
most  serious  danger  to  the  public  happiness.  The  passions  of  men  are  in- 
flamed to  so  fearful  an  extent,  large  masses  are  so  embittered  against  each 
other,  that  I  dread  the  consequences.  The  election  agitates  every  section  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  ferment  is  never  to  subside.  Scarcely  is  a  Presi- 
dent elected,  before  the  machinations  respecting  a  successor  connnem-e. 
Every  political  (|uostion  is  afTocted  by  it.  AJl  those  who  are  in  office,  all  tho:se 
who  want  office,  are  put  in  motion.  The  angriej*t,  I  might  say  the  worj*t  p««- 
fiious  are  routed  and  put  into  lull  activity.    Vast  masses,  united  closely,  move 
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in  opposite  directions,  animated  with  the  niost  hostile  feelings  towards  each 
other.  What  Ls  to  be  the  effect  of  all  this  ?  Age  ij«,  {>erliH|>!>,  unrcnsoiiablj 
timid.  Certain  it  is,  that  I  now  dread  consequences  which  1  once  thought 
liuaginary.  I  feel  disposed  to  take  refuge  under  some  less  turbulent  and  less 
dangerous  mode  of  choosing  the  chief  magistrate,  and  my  mind  suggests 
none  less  objectionable  than  that  you  have  proposed.  We  shall  no 
longer  be  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  particular  men.  Strife  will  no  longer 
be  excited,  when  it  can  no  longer  affect  its  object.  Neither  the  people  at 
large,  nor  the  councils  of  the  nation,  will  be  agitated  by  the  all-disturbing 
question, — Who  shall  be  President  y  Yet  he  will,  in  truth,  be  chosen  substan- 
tially by  the  people.  The  Senators  must  always  be  among  the  most  able  men 
of  the  States.  Though  not  appointed  for  the  parUcukr  purpose,  they  must 
always  be  appointed  for  important  purposes,  and  must  possess  a  large  share 
of  the  public  confidence.  li'  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  to  elect  as 
uiany  persons  as  compose  one  senatorial  class,  and  the  President  was  to  bo 
chosen  among  them  by  lot,  in  the  manner  you  propose,  he  would  be  substan- 
tially elected  by  the  people ;  and  yet  such  a  mode  of  election  would  be  re- 
commended by  no  advantages  which  your  plan  does  not  possess.  In  many 
re.<pectH  it  would  be  less  eligible. 

Reasoning  a  priori^  I  should  undoubtedly  pronounce  the  system  adopted  by 
the  Convention,  the  best  that  could  be  devised.  Judging  from  experience,  I 
aai  driven  to  a  different  conclusion. 

Chancellor  Kent  wrote  in  the  same  vein  of  thought.  He  said 
of  *<  the  popular  election  of  the  President,"  (which,  by  the  way, 
was  not  intended  by  the  framersof  the  Constitution*)  **  it  is  that  part 
of  the  machine  of  our  government  that  I  am  afraid  is  doomed  to 
destroy  us."  **Our  plan  of  election  of  a  President,  I  apprehend, 
has  failed  of  its  purpose,  as  it  was  presumed  and  foretold  that  it 
^'ould  fail  by  some  of  the  profoundest  statesmen  of  1787.  We 
cannot  but  perceive  that  this  very  presidential  question  has  already 
disturbed  and  corrupted  the  administration  of  the  government,  and 
cherishes  intrigue,  duplicity,  abuse  of  power,  and  corrupt  and 
arbitrary  measures."  ^  Your  reflections  are  sage,  patriotic,  and 
denote  a  deep  and  just  knowledge  of  government  and  man." 

Mr.  Crawford*s  letter  records  the  fact  that  he  seconded  in  the 
Senate  Mr.  Hillhouse's  resolution  proposing  his  amendments  of 
the  Constitution,  though  at  that  time  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind 
definitely  upon  the  principle  of  the  amendments.  But  subsequent 
*'  reflection  and  experience"  had  convinced  him.  lie  went  on  to 
say — 

*  Did  the  framcrs  of  the  Constitution  expect  that,  in  less  than  half  a  century, 
the  colleges  of  Electors,  assembling  in  their  several  States  ostensibly  for  the  per- 
fomuuice  of  a  duty  requiring  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  most  enlarged  patriot- 
ism, would  have  no  other  function  than  simply  to  register  the  decrees  of  party 
conventions — a  function  to  which  any  man  with  Intelligence  enough  to  write  hit 
name,  and  honesty  enough  to  keep  out  of  the  penitentiary',  would  be  perfectly 
competent  V  AVas  it  their  intention  that  the  several  Klectoral  colleges.  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  high  duty,  would  have  precisely  the  same  liberty  of  choice 
with  the  dean  and  chapter  of  an  English  cathedral  in  the  election  of  a  bishop  who 
has  already  received  the  appointment  from  the  Crown,  and  whom  they  cannot 
refuse  to  vote  for  without  incurring  the  i^>exuilties  of  u  prtmunirt  t 
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I  am  now  entirely  convinced  that  great  talents  are  not  necessary  for  the 
chief  magistracy  of  this  nation.  A  moderate  share  of  talents,  with  integrity 
of  character  and  conduct,  is  all  that  is  ueceuary.  Under  the  principfe  of 
your  amendment,  I  think  there  is  little  probability  that  a  President  would  be 

elected,  weaker  than  Col. ,  or  with  less  practical  common  sense  than 

Mr. .     But  I  am  not  certain  that  the  nation  is  prepared  for  such  an 

amendment.  There  is  something  fascinating  in  the  idea  of  selecting  the  best 
talents  in  the  nation  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union.  The  view  which 
ought  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  your  amendment,  is  seldom  taken. 
The  true  view  is  this :  elective  chief  magistrates  are  not,  and  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  the  best  men  in  the  nation  ;  while  such  elections  never 
fail  to  produce  mischief  to  the  nation.  The  evils  of  such  elections  have 
generally  induced  civilized  nations  to  submit  to  hereditary  monarchy. 
Now  the  evil  wltich  is  incident  to  this  form  of  government,  is  that  of  having 
the  oldest  cion  of  the  monarch  for  ruler,  whether  he  Is  a  fool,  a  rascal,  or  a 
madman.     I  think  no  man  who  will  reflect  coolly  upon  the  subject,  but  would 

{>refcr  a  President  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  Senate,  to  running  the  risk  of 
laving  a  fool,  a  ra.^at,  or  a  madman,  in  the  oldest  son  of  the  wl<ie8t  and  mott 
benevolent  sovereign  that  ever  lived.  When  the  amendment  is  con:<idcred  in 
this  point  of  view  I  think  it  will  find  favor,  especially  when  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  election  of  a  President  in  this  manner  will  be  pitMluctive  of 
as  little  turmoil  and  agitation  as  the  accession  of  the  ron  to  the  father  fai 
hereditary  monarchies.  The  more  I  reflect  upon  the  subject,  the  more  I  am 
in  favor  of  your  amendment. 

Mr.  Hillhouse,  after  fourteen  years  of  service  in  the  Senate, 
resigned  his  seat  that  he  might  accept  a  new  and  more  arduoos 
trust  to  which  he  was  invited  by  his  native  State,  and  for  which  he 
was  eminently  qualified  by  his  peculiar  talents,  his  great  experi- 
ence, and  his  high  character  for  disinterestedness  and  public  spirit 
as  well  as  for  strict  fidelity  to  every  duty. 

The  royal  charters  which  had  defined  the  boundaries  of  the 
States  while  they  were  colonies,  gave  to  several  of  them,  and  to 
Connecticut  among  others,  ^  the  South  Sea,"  or  Pacific  Ocean,  for 
a  western  limit.  In  1786,  while  Virginia  and  other  States  were 
marking  their  western  boundaries  at  their  own  discretion,  and  ceding 
to  Congress,  with  various  reservations,  their  claims  to  territories 
farther  west,  the  State  of  Connecticut,  by  its  deed  of  cession, 
reserved  to  itself  a  new  Connecticut  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  of  the  same  length,  and  between  the  same  parallels  of  lati* 
itude,  with  the  old  Connecticut  on  the  northern  shore  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  A  portion  of  the  lands  thus  reserved  was  appro- 
priated to  indemnify  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  which  had  been 
wholly  or  partially  destroyed  by  the  British  forces  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  In  May,  1795,  the  legislature  made  arrangements 
for  the  sale  of  the  remainder,  (not  far  from  8,300,000  acres  in 
extent)  by  a  commission  of  eight  persons  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  Hon.  John  Tread  well  being  chainnan.  By  the  same 
legislature  it  was  ordained  that  the  avails  should  constitute  a  per. 
manent  fund  for  the  support  of  those  common  schools  which  had 
been  from  the  beginning  a  characteristic  institution  of  New  Eng. 
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land.  At  the  October  session  of  the  same  year,  the  commissioners 
reported  that  the  land  had  been  sold  to  a  company  of  capitalists 
for  the  sum  of  1,200,000  dollars,  payable  in  five  years,  with  annu- 
al interest  after  the  expiration  of  two  years.  The  fund  thus  es- 
tablished was  continued  in  the  care  of  the  original  commissioners 
till  the  year  1800,  when  payment  from  the  purchasers  of  the 
Reserve  became  due.  At  that  time  Mr.  Treadwell,  afterwards 
governor,  and  four  others,  including  the  State  Treasurer  for  the 
time  being,  were  appointed  ^  Managers  of  the  funds  arising  on  the 
sales  of  the  Western  Reserve,"  an  arrangement  which  continued 
ten  years.  But  notwithstanding  the  unquestioned  fidelity  of  those 
**  Managers,"  the  expectations  with  which  the  fund  was  instituted 
had  not  been  realized.  The  payments  of  interest  which  began  to 
be  due  in  1797,  instead  of  being  972,000  annually,  as  they  should 
have  been  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  sale,  fell  so  far  short, 
that  in  thirteen  years  the  average  amount  that  had  been  annually 
distributed  for  the  support  of  schools,  was  less  than  half  the  legal 
interest  of  the  capital.  From  the  report  of  the  Managers  to  the 
legislature,  at  the  October  session  in  1809,  it  appeared  that  not 
only  that  large  amount  of  interest  remained  unpaid,  but  that  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  capital,  also,  were  in  danger  of  being  lost  by 
the  failure  of  collateral  securities.  A  committee,  of  which  the 
Hon.  David  Daggett  was  chairman,  recommended  that  the  fund 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  care  and  control  of  one  man ;  and  at 
the  next  session,  in  May,  1810,  after  due  deliberation  by  the  peo- 
ple as  well  as  by  their  representatives,  the  ofHce  of  *'  Commissioner 
of  the  School  Fund"  was  created  ;  and  the  Board  of  Managers 
was  abolished. 

As  Mr.  Hill  house  was  wont  to  say  that  the  ofHce  of  President 
of  the  United  States  was  made  for  George  Washington,  so  we  may 
sav  that  in  Connecticut  the  ofHce  of  **  Commissioner  of  the  School 
Fund"  was  created  at  that  juncture  because  all  eyes  were  turned 
toward  one  man  as  singularly  competent  to  so  great  and  delicate 
a  trust.  The  committee  by  whom  the  change  of  system  in  the 
management  of  the  Fund  was  proposed  to  the  legislature,  had  no 
other  thought  than  of  that  one  man  to  undertake  the  arduous 
work.  Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Hillhouse  returned  from  Wash- 
ington, after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  (which  took  place  that 
year  on  the  first  of  May)  he  was  met  by  a  call  to  this  new  office* 
He  accepted  the  office,  and  his  successor  in  the  Senate  (Hon  Sam- 
uel W.  Dana)  was  appointed  at  the  same  session  of  the  legislature. 

The  conditioa  of  the  School  Fund,  when  it  was  committed  to 
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his  care,  has  already  been  described  in  part;  but  the  diflicultj  of 
his  task  and  the  greatness  of  his  success  cannot  be  appreciated 
without  a  more  complete  statement  on  this  point.  Such  a  state- 
ment was  made,  not  long  afler  the  death  of  Mr.  Hillhousoy  by  the 
late  Hon.  Roger  Minott  Sherman,  in  a  paper  wliich  he  drew  up 
with  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  presented  to  the  legislature. 
According  to  that  well-considered  statement,  in  which  every  word 
was  measured  with  the  accuracy  so  characteristic  of  the  author, 
the  Fund,  in  1810,  ^  had  so  diminished  in  value  as  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  serious  apprehension  that  in  a  few  years  it 
would  become  comparatively  useless,  if  not  utterly  extinct.  It 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  debts  due  from  the  original  purchasers  of 
the  Western  Reserve,  and  those  substituted  securities  which  had 
been  accepted  in  their  stead.  A  great  proportion  rested  on  mere 
personal  security,  and  in  the  course  of  nearly  twenty  years,  by 
death,  insolvency,  and  the  many  other  changes  to  which  human 
affairs  are  subject,  its  actual  value  fell  far  short  of  its  nominal 
amount.  The  interest  had  fallen  greatly  in  arrear,  and  in  many 
instances  nearly  equalled  the  principal.  The  debtors  were  dis- 
persed in  different  States,  and  over  a  territory  several  hundred 
miles  in  extent ;  and  such  were  the  embarrassments  of  very  many, 
and  the  complicated  derangement  of  their  affairs,  that  little  but 
their  ruin  and  the  loss  of  the  claims  of  the  State  could  be  expected 
from  legal  coercion."  It  may  be  added,  to  illustrate  still  further 
the  complicated  nature  of  the  work  that  was  to  be  done,  that  the 
thirty-six  bonds  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $1,200,000,  which 
were  given  by  the  original  purchasers  of  the  Reserve,  and  which 
were  the  original  investment  of  the  Fund,  had  become,  by  the 
process  of  payment  and  reinvestment  or  by  other  modes  of  sub- 
stitution, nearly  five  hundred  in  number  ;  and  that,  so  far  as  they 
rested  on  any  other  than  personal  security,  they  were  secured  by 
mortgages  on  lands  distributed  through  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  and  the  Western  Reserve.  Such  was  the  trust 
which  the  State  committed  to  his  fidelity.  So  difficult,  so  compli- 
cated,  so  laborious,  so  delicate  in  many  of  its  relations,  was  the 
work  which  he  undertook  for  the  State,  and  which  employed  his 
time  and  strength  unremittingly  through  a  period  of  fifleen  years. 
For  the  first  year  of  his  service  in  that  trust,  his  salary  was  only 
one  thousand  dollars.  Aflerwards  he  received  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  annually,  till  October,  1S18,  when  the  compensation  for 
liis  services  was  reduced  to  one  thousand  dollars,  and  so  continued 
till  hia  retirement  from  office.     The  State  of  Connecticut  has 
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never  been  celebrated  for  the  munificence  of  its  compensation  to 
public  officers ;  but  we  may  doubt  whether  such  services  of  tliose 
of  James  Hillhouse,  in  so  responsible  a  trust,  were  ever  rendered, 
even  in  Connecticut,  for  so  slight  a  compensation.  If  the  School 
Fund,  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  when  he  received  the  trust, 
had  been  a  private  estate,  to  be  settled,  invested  and  managed  for 
the  same  period  of  time,  what  would  have  been  \hh  compeusatioo 
of  a  competent  trustee  ? 

In  what  manner,  and  with  what  measure  of  success,  Mr.  Hill- 
house  performed  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken  for  the  State, 
cannot  be  better  described  than  by  quoting  from  the  document 
already  referred  to,  the  words  of  the  late  Judge  Sherman.  "  He 
accepted  the  ofiice  and  held  it  until  his  resignation  in  1825— a 
period  of  fifteen  years.  In  this  period,  without  a  single  litigated 
suit,  or  a  dollar  paid  for  counsel,  he  restored  the  Fund  to  safety 
and  order— rendered  it  productive  of  large  and  increasing  annual 
dividend^  and  left  it  augmented  to  seventeen  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, of  well  secured  and  solid  capital.  During  his  administra- 
tion of  the  School  Fund  he  attended  to  little  else.  At  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  however  inclement,  he  journeyed  over  the  extensive 
country  through  which  his  cares  were  dispersed^-guarded  the 
public  land  from  depredation, — made  himself  familiar  with 
every  debtor  and  the  state  of  his  property — and  by  indefatigable 
labor,  and  by  kind  attention  and  assistance,  improved  the  cir- 
cumstances of  improvident  debtors,  through  the  very  measures 
which  he  pursued  for  the  security  of  the  Fund.  Many  fam- 
ilies, and  among  them  the  widows  and  the  orphans  of  deceased 
debtors,  whose  property  had  become  incumbered  by  mortgages 
contracts  and  speculations,  and  their  hopes  broken,  and  their  exer- 
tions paralyzed,  by  the  apparently  inextricable  condition  of  their 
afiiiirs,  were  restored  to  easy  circumstances  by  his  wise  disposition 
of  their  property  and  adjustment  of  their  concerns.  All  his  ope- 
rations were  characterized  by  a  benevolent  regard  to  individual 
interest,  and  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  pu|}lic  good." 

Tho  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  is  not  favorablo  to  friend- 
ship, esplicially  when  the  debtor  is  bankrupt  or  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  and  the  creditor  is  secured  by  mortgages  and  obliga- 
tions which  cannot  be  met  without  a  serious  loss.  But  Mr.  Hill- 
house  made  the  debtors  of  the  School  Fund  friends,  by  making 
himself  their  friend.  Instead  of  acting  against  them  as  the  mere 
attorney  of  an  adverse  party,  he  was  their  adviser,  and  acted  with 
Ihem  and  for  them.  The  forbearance  which  he  (with  powers 
almost  unlimited,  save  by  his  own  fidelity  to  his  trust)  was  able  to 
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exercise  towards  embarrassed  but  lioDest  debtors,— the  legal  and 
financial  counsel  which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  give,  and  the 
aid  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  he  could  so  often  render  when 

the  claims  of  other  creditors  were  pressed  too  uigently wer«  all 

at  the  service  of  his  great  and  kindly  heart  Thus  while  he  was 
far  more  careful  for  the  safety  of  the  Fund  than  if  it  had  been  his 
own,  he  became  the  benefactor  of  debtors  who  could  not  have 
extricated  themselves  from  their  embarrassments  by  any  efiforta 
of  their  own,  and  in  whose  final  insolvency  the  State  would  have 
been  a  losing  creditor.  In  some  remarkable  instances,  the  aid 
which  he  gave  to  embarrassed  debtors  of  the  Fund  in  the  settle- 
ment  of  their  affairs,  was  acknowledged  with  a  gratitude  which 
deserves  a  distinct  commemoration. 

Among  the  original  purchasers  of  the  Western  Reserve,  the 
names  of  Oliver  Phelps  and  Gideon  Granger  are  conspicuous. 
Mr.  Phelps  was  the  agent  of  the  company  by  which  the  purchase 
was  effected  ;  and  of  the  thirty-six  subscriptions  to  the  capital  of 
twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars,  one  of  eighty  thousand  was  the 
joint  subscription  of  Phelps  and  Granger,  and  another  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  was  in  the  name  of 
Phelps  alone.     Of  the  remaining  subscriptions,  three,  from  as 
many  individuals,  were  of  sixty  thousand  each,  and  all  the  others 
were  in  various  amounts  from  nearly  fifty-eight  thousand  down  to 
less  than  seventeen  hundred.     Twenty-five  years  later,  the  ex- 
pected results  of  the  speculation  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Phelps 
and  Granger  had  not  been  realized,  and  the  aggregate  of  their 
original  indebtedness  to  the  School  Fund,  great  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning,  had  greatly  increased.     Harassed  by  other  creditors, 
Mr.  Phelps,  though  rich  in  lands  that  could  not  be  converted  into 
money,  had  died  while  imprisoned  for  debt.     How  his  embarrassed 
affairs  were  settled  afler  his  death,  how  the  School  Fund  was  kept 
unharmed,  is  best  described  by  Judge  Sherman.     **  His  debt  to 
the  School  Fund,  including  a  balance  due  from  his  son,  was  nearly 
three  hundred  thoumnd  dollars.     He  left  an  extensive  property  in 
new  lands,  but  was  deeply  in  debt  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and 
had  suspended  payment,  until  his  arrears  of  interest  to  this  State, 
which  had  been  accumulating  for  ten  years,  exceeded  Jifly-9ix 
thousand  dollars.     His  immense  real  estate  was  heavily  encum- 
bered with  mortgages,  and  so  involved  and  perplexed  with  execu- 
tory contracts  and  unperfected  titles,  as  seemed  to  defy  any  attempt 
at  extrication,  and  render  the  claims  of  this  State  and  other  credit- 
ors apparently  hopeless.     But  nothing  which  human  effiirt  oould 
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tend  to  surmount,  ever  discouraged  Mr.  Hillbouse.  Great  obsta- 
cles seemed  but  to  inspirit  his  resolution  and  give  vigor  to  his  ex- 
ertions. The  condition  of  this  estate  had  baffled  the  efforts  and 
appalled  the  heart  of  its  enterprising  proprietor,  and  saddened  his 
last  days  with  embarrassment  and  despondency,  fiut  Mr.  Hill- 
bouse  went  into  the  western  country  where  it  lay,  and  by  long, 
laborious,  and  patient  exertions  night  and  day,  he  threaded  all  its 
labyrinths,  cleared  off*  every  embarrassment,  paid  up  in  full  the 
debt  to  the  School  Fund  and  the  claims  of  every  other  cred- 
itor, dealt  out  perfect  justice  to  every  party  in  interest,  and 
restored  the  widow  and  orphan  children  of  Mr.  Phelps  to  comfort 
and  affluence.  A  large  ledger  is  filled  with  the  numerous  accounts 
of  sales,  payments  and  settlements  which  arose  in  the  course  of 
the  transactions." 

How  much  he  gained  for  the  State  by  all  this  extra-odicial  labor 
performed  in  the  interest  of  what  some  would  have  regarded  as 
the  adverse  party,  let  Judge  Sherman  tell.  '*So  much  were  the 
family  of  Mr.  Phelps  benefited  by  the  services  which  he  rendered 
them,  beyond  what  the  interests  of  this  State  required,  that  besides 
paying  all  the  expenses  incident  to  the  operation  in  searching 
records,  foreclosing  mortgages,  defraying  taxes,  paying  agents, 
&c.,  they  allowed  compound  interest  on  the  School  Fund  debt, 
which  exceeded  more  than  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
thd  amount  which  could  have  been  recovered  by  law.  He  placed 
the  demand  of  the  State,  which  had  been  deemed  almost  worth- 
less, on  an  interest  of  seven  per  cent,^  amply  secured  by  bonds  and 
mortgages." 

But  the  concession  of  compound  interest  on  the  great  and  long 
deferred  indebtedness  of  that  estate  to  the  Connecticut  School 
Fund,  did  not  satisfy  in  the  heirs  the  sense  of  their  obligation  to 
their  benefactor.  "  The  family  of  Mr.  Phelps  had  once  been  in 
affluence,  but  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  want  and  embarrasment, 
in  which  they  had  long  been  involved.  They  were  now  restored 
to  competency  by  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  Mr.  Hill  house  in 
their  behalf.  Having  consented  that  full  and  ample  justice  should 
be  done  the  State,  they  gratefully  tendered  to  Mr.  Hill  house  the 
sum  of  six  thotisand  dollars  for  his  own  personal  use,  and  begged 
him  to  accept  it." 

Such  a  testimonial  of  a  grateful  sense  of  obligation  on  their  part, 

deserves  to  be  remembered  for  their  sake  as  well  as  for  his.     But 

did  he  accept  their  offer  ?    He  did.     Yet  strange  as  it  may  seem, 

and  hardly  credible  in  these  days  of  plunder  and  official  venality, 
No.  17.p-{VaL.  VI.,  No.  2.]— 23. 
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**  declined  retaining  a  donatioa  from  those  with  whom  be  dealt 

a  public  agent,  and  paid  the  six  thousand  dollars  into  the  treas- 

y  of  the  School  Fund."     This  "  delicate  sense  of  honor"  was 

Hually  extant  less  than  thirty  years  ago,  in  a  man  who  bad  beea 

imost  twenty  years  a  member  of  Congress,  and  who  came  directly 

rom  Washington  to  the  management  of  a  great  pecuniary  trust 

or  the  public. 

At  the  time  of  these  transactions,  Mr.  Granger,  the  aaaociate 
of  Mr.  Phelps,  was  still  living,  afler  a  long  career  of  public  aer. 
vice  ;  and  his  sense  of  the  value  of  similar  services  rendered  in 
the  settlement  of  his  indebtedness  to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  waa 
acknowledged  by  a  similar  testimonial  amounting  to  nearly  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars.  At  the  same  time,  an  allowance  of  more 
than  fiAeen  hundred  dollars  was  made  to  him,  for  the  same  reason, 
in  the  settlement  of  another  estate  largely  indebted  to  the  Fund- 
that  of  Arnold  Potter.  These  donations  were  also  passed  over  to 
the  School  Fund.  The  entire  amount  of  what  he  thus,  from  a 
Iiigh  sense  of  honor,  transferred  to  the  State,  was  only  leas  than 
ten  thousand  dollars  ($9,982,02)— every  cent  of  it  fairly  bis  own 
earning  by  extra-official  labor. 

The  extent  to  which  his  bodily  power  of  activity  and  enduranpe 
was  tasked  in  the  great  and  crowning  work  of  his  life,  cannot  be 
adequately  described  within  the  limits  of  this  brief  memoir.  At 
his  entrance  on  the  work,  he  was  already  passing  into  the  evening 
of  life,  when  most  men,  amid  the  lengthening  shadows,  think  rather 
of  retirement  and  repose  than  of  new  and  more  arduous  enter- 
prises. But  no  young  emigrant  making  his  way  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  lay  there  the  foundations  of  future  wealth,  ever  encoun- 
tered hardships,  fatigue  and  peril,  more  patiently  or  cheerfully 
tlian  he.  Unattended,  he  made  long  journeys  westward,  year  after 
year,  at  all  seasons,  and  with  all  sorts  of  hazards,  in  his  sulky,  at  the 
heels  of  the  fleet  and  hardy  little  mare  that  was  his  chief  locomotive 
power  for  the  first  six  or  eight  years  of  his  commissionersbip. 
Once  he  came  near  death  by  freezing  in  a  winter  drive  ;  twice  by 
fever  caught  in  miasmatic  regions  which  his  duty  required  him  to 
explore.  But  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  whether  using  the  utmost  speed 
of  his  marc  to  leave  at  a  safe  distance  behind  him  some  dogging 
ruffians  who  had  attempted  to  rob  him,  or  making  his  way  slowly 
through  the  woods  with  an  armed  Indian  silently  and  wistfully 
trotting  at  his  side,  or  arrested  as  a  criminal  at  the  instigation  of  a 
malicious  debtor  (which  was  once  the  case),  he  never  lost  for  an 
hour  his  courage  or  cheerful  good  humor.    No  difficultiea  of  the 
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way  could  ever  turn  him  back.  The  story  is  told  that  "  after  half  a 
day*B  solitary  traveling,  he  once  came  to  a  stream,  apparently  bwol. 
len  with  rain  to  an  unusual  depth.  It  v.as  necessary  to  cross  it 
or  be  frustrated  of  his  object^  besides  measuring  back  a  weary 
way.  He  undressed  himself,  strapped  his  trunk  of  clothes,  pa- 
pers^ &C.,  on  the  top  of  his  sulky,  and  reached  the  opposite  bank 
with  no  other  inconvenience  than  an  unseasonable  bath."'*' 

What  Mr.  Hillhouse  did  for  the  School  Fund  in  the  fifteen  years 
of  his  administration,  was  ia  many  respects  a  difi*erent  work  from 
that  which  has  devolved  on  any  of  his  successors.    It  was  for  him  to 
extricate  the  Fund  from  the  embarrassed  and  imperilled  condition 
in  which  it  was  committed  to  his  care.     It  wos  for  him  to  arrange 
and  institute  a  system  of  administration ;  the  department  was  to  be 
all  but  created  by  his  constructive  genius.     He  labored  as  a  pio- 
neer, preparing  the  way  in  which  others  were  to  follow.     His  im. 
mediate  successor,  (Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers,)  who  had  been  for  two 
years  his  assistant,  entered  upon  the  work  when  the  age  of  rail- 
way troveling  had  not  yet  begun,   and   when  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  School  Fund  was  still  attended  with  more  personal 
fatigue  and  hardship  than  belonged  to  any  other  office  in  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  State.     But  the  second  Commissioner  entered  into  the 
labors  of  the  first;   and  it  is  no  disparagement  of  his  ability  or  of 
his  success,  to  say  that  his  work  during  the  twenty-four  years  of 
his  administration  was  easy  in  comparison  with  the  pioneer  work 
which  had  already  been  done.     In  those  years  of  pioneer  labor, 
Mr.  Hillhouse  had  not  merely  rescued  the  Fund  from  depreciation 
and  gradual  destruction,  and  restored  it  to  its  original  value.     By 
his  indefatigable  industry  and  skill  in  the  collection  of  debts,  and 
by  the  wisdom  of  his  reinvestments,  he  had  added  to  it  more  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars.     The  policy  which  he  inaugurated  was 
continued  by  his  successor,  at  the  close  of  whose  administration 
the  Fund  had  received  another  augmentation  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars, — and  though  the  capital  has  received  since  then 
no  farther  augmentation,  the  investments  have  become  more  pro. 
ductive,  till  now  the  annual  income  is  seven  per  cent,  on  the  entire 
amount  of  the  Fund.     In  the  fifty-six  years  since  the  first  dividend 
was  made,  the  School  Fund  of  Connecticut  has  divided  among  the 
towns  and  school  societies  an  aggregate  amount  of  income  almost 
four  times  greater  than  the  capital  was  at  the  beginning.     The 
traditions  of  his  administration  still  give  to  the  office  a  dignity 
which  lifts  it  above  the  ordinary  sweep  of  party  revolution,  and 

•Dnunai,  Discourses,  &c.,  by  James  A.  Hillhoase,  II.,  42-i4,  61-54. 
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guards  it  against  being  made,  like  so  many  other  offices  of  trust 
and  honor,  a  reward  for  party  services.     If  that  magnificent  en- 

dowment  yields  any  benefit  to  the  people  of  Connecticut  to-day 

if  it  diminishes  the  weight  of  their  public  burthens,  and  distributes 
to  all  parts  of  the  Slate,  year  by  year,  for  the  most  important  of 
all  public  interests,  a  greater  revenue  than  all  that  the  people  pay 
in  taxes  for  their  own  State  government — ^if  it  secures  a  free  school 
in  every  neighborhood  and  within  the  reach  of  every  family,  and 
leaves  hardly  a  native  adult  that  cannot  read  and  write — ^it  is  to 
him  more  than  to  any  other  man  that  the  debt  of  public  gratitude 
is  due.  Others  now  living,  who  need  not  be  named,  and  who  will 
not  be  forgotten  when  they  shall  have  been  gathered  to  the  dead, 
have  contributed  to  make  the  School  Fund  efiicient  for  the  ends 
to  which  it  was  devoted,  have  taught  the  people  how  to  use  it,  have 
kept  it  from  becoming  a  disgrace  instead  of  a  glory  to  the  State; 
but  the  Fund  itself  is  the  patrimony  which  his  heroic  labor  rescued 
and  enlarged,  and  which,  by  the  success  of  his  wise  and  faithful 
stewardship,  became  an  inheritance  forever  for  the  State  he  loved 
so  well. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hillhouse's  retirement  from  the  Commission- 
ership  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  the  citizens  of  New 
Haven  had  determined  on  attempting  the  construction  of  a  canal 
from  their  own  harbor  to  the  Connecticut  River  at  Northampton. 
He  had  taken  no  leading  part  either  in  the  consultations  and  dis- 
cussions which  preceded  that  determination,  or  in  the  application 
which  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  the  State  a  charter  with  a 
full  grant  of  necessary  powers  to  a  company  organized  for  the 
.purpose.  But  his  townsmen,  from  the  day  in  which  he  led  the 
young  men  of  the  town  to  battle  in  defense  of  their  homes,  had 
tbeenqccustomed  to  confide  implicitly  in  his  ability  to  accomplish 
whatever  he  might  be  induced  to  undertake.  Through  all  the  fifty 
years  of  rhis  participation  in  their  public  affairs,  there  had  hardly 
been  a  scheme  or  effort  of  local  improvement  in  which  he  had  not 
been  a  leader.  His  own  judgment,  confirmed  by  that  of  men 
whose  large  experience  and  acknowledged  wisdom  in  such  mat- 
ters gave  authority  to  their  opinions,  had  been  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posal was  practicable  and  would  open  for  the  commerce  of  New 
Haven  a  most  desirable  channel  of  communication  with  the  interior 
of  New  England.  He  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  neighbors 
and  accepted  from  the  company  the  appointment  of  Superintend- 
ent. His  connection  with  the  work,  and  the  unfailing  zeal  and 
force  with  which  he  entered  into  it,  inspired  the  people  of  New 
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Haven,  and  of  other  towns  along  the  route,  with  much  of  his  oHn 
confidence  in  its  success.  Six  years  he  sustained  it  through  every 
discouragement,  and  then,  beginning  at  last  to  feel  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  rest,  he  resigned  the  task  to  younger  hands.  The  con- 
struction of  that  canal  was  indeed  a  loss  to  the  Company  ;  but  the 
explanation  of  the  failure  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  causes  that 
were  then  beyond  the  ken  of  human  sagacity.  Only  a  few  out 
of  the  many  works  of  that  sort  in  the  United  States  have  ever  re* 
paid  to  the  proprietors  the  expense  of  construction.  Nobody  now 
thinks  of  making  a  canal  unless  it  be  something  like  a  ship  canal 
across  a  narrow  isthmus  between  oceans.  Five  and  thirty  years 
ago  nobody  thought  that  the  time  was  at  hand  when  railways  would 
be  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  commerce  along  the  shores 
of  navigable  waters,  when  the  whole  extent  of  the  Union,  from 
Maine  to  Louisiana,  would  be  overspread  with  a  network  of  iron 
tracks,  and  when  even  the  wildernesses  beyond  the  Mississippi 
would  begin  to  be  made  attractive  to  emigration,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  over  nrairies  hardly  yet  deserted  of  the  Indian 
and  the  buffalo. 

The  connection  of  Mr.  Hillhouse,  from  youth  to  old  age,  with 
all  the  progress  of  local  improvement  in  New  Haven,  has  already 
been  referred  to,  but  deserves  a  more  particular  notice.  One 
strong  indication  of  a  man's  character,  and  of  the  force  with  which 
he  has  acted  upon  his  fellow-men,  is  found,  sometimes  at  least,  in 
the  impression  which  he  has  lef\  upon  the  place  of  his  abode,  and 
the  extent  in  which  his  influence  has  incorporated  itself  with  the 
history  and  the  future  of  the  locality.  Since  Theophilus  Eaton 
and  John  Davenport,  with  others  from  the  parish  of  Su  Stephens, 
Coleman  Street,  in  London,  came  to  Quinnipiack  in  1G3S,  and 
laid  out  their  beautiful  town -plat  around  the  open  square  which 
they  reserved  for  their  public  buildings,  their  market-place,  and 
their  graves,  no  man  has  ever  done  so  much  by  personal  influence 
and  labor  for  the  beauty  of  New  Haven,  as  was  done  by  James 
Hillhouse.  He  had  a  part  in  the  subdivision  of  the  original  nine 
squares,  by  new  streets  parallel  to  the  old,  and  a  voice  in  giving 
both  to  the  old  streets  and  the  new  the  names  which  thev  still 
bear.*     He  was  the  engineer  (probably  chairman  of  a  committee) 

*  A  pnrt  of  the  ancient  town  waa  incorporated  a«  a  city,  at  a  winter  se9.<ion  of 
the  legislature  in  1784.  Mr.  H.  beinfj^then  a  representative  At  the  fir^t  city  elec- 
tion, Feb..  1784  he  was  cho!»on  into  the  Common  Council.  Tlie  ^trcetn  were 
named  by  vote  of  a  city  meeting,  Sept.  17  1784.  The  new  street!*,  {(ubdividing 
the  old  town-plat,  appear  to  have  been  opened  by  the  owners  of  the  property  at 
tbslr  own  eonTenicnce  and  discretion,  according  to  some  plan  fffiontaneously 
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who  leveled  "the  lower  green,"  as  the  lower  half  of  the  public 
square  was  called,  and  enclosed  the  whole  square  for  the  first  time, 
cutting  off  tlie  winding  cart  path  that  ran  diagonally  from  the 
northwestern  corner  to  the  southeastern.  Ue  brought  from  a  farm 
of  his  in  Meriden,  and  set  out,  partly  with  his  own  hands,  the  elms 
that  now  interlock  their  giant  arms  over  the  famous  colonnade  of 
Temple  street.  The  once  renowned  but  now  half  deserted  turn- 
pike  road  from  New  Haven  to  Hartford,  with  its  marvelous  recti- 
linearity,  was  not  indeed  laid  out  uuder  his  direction  (his  common 
sense  would  have  avoided  the  hills)  ;  but  after  the  lino  had  been 
determined,  and  the  work  imperfectly  constructed,  in  his  absence, 
the  completion  of  it  was  effected  by  his  executive  ability.*  He 
formed  and  carried  into  effect  the  plan  of  the  New  Haven  Ceme- 
tery which  has  now  become  so  honored  with  historic  graves — his 
own  among  tlie  most  illustrious.  That  was  the  earliest  attempt  any- 
where to  provide  a  public  cemetery  so  arranged  that  every  family 
might  have  its  own  family  burial  place  as  an  inalienable  posses- 
sion like  Abraham's  burial  place  at  Hebron.  The  records  of  the 
parish  of  which  he  was  a  member  testify  to  his  activity  and  zeal 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  that  ecclesiastical  society.  Five  suc- 
cessive pastors  of  the  church  in  which  he  made  his  early  vows, 
learned  to  value  his  generous  friendship ;  and  the  last  of  them,  hav- 
ing pronounced  the  eulogium  at  his  funeral  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  is  permitted  now,  afler  so  long  a  time,  to  com- 
mend him  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  another  generation. 

One  office  Mr.  Hillhouse  retained  to  the  close  of  his  life.  For 
fifty  years  he  was  the  Treasurer  of  Yale  College.  In  all  his  cares 
and  labors  for  the  town,  for  the  State,  and  for  the  Union,  he  never 
ceased  to  care  affectionately  for  the  venerable  institution  in  which 

agreed  upon.  Mr.  H.,  as  a  proprietor,  had  an  agency  in  the  opening  of  some  of 
those  streets ;  and  the  writer  of  this  note  remembers  to  have  heard  him  ex- 
press a  regret  tliat  he  did  not  insist  on  canning  every  street  through  in  astrai^t 
line  to  the  water,  viz:  to  the  harbor  in  one  direction,  and  from  Mill  River  to  West 
Biver  in  the  other. 

*  In  connect  iun  with  Mr.  Hillhouso's  snperintendence  of  the  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  turnpike  road,  a  story  is  extant,  which  if  it  is  only  a  mjih,  is  nevertheless 
worth  repeating  in  a  Journal  of  Education.  The  tradition  is  that  while  Mr.  H. 
was  making  the  road,  he  was  visited  by  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina, 
one  of  his  associates  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Of  course  it  was  a  part  of 
»*  the  Sachem's"  hospitality  to  show  hi*  Southern  friend  the  great  work  that 
was  in  progress.  The  well  trained  oxen,  as  well  as  other  things  that  he  saw, 
were  mncli  admired  by  the  stranger.  **  See,"  said  he  to  the  negro  servant  who 
attended  him,  "  how  those  oxen  work !  Tom  I  they  know  more  than  yon  do." 
"  Ah  I  JIas'r,"  said  the  negro  in  reply,  "  Dem  ar  oxen  has  had  a  Yankee  bring- 
ing up." 
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he  had  been  educated.     A  special  service  which  he  rendered  to 
that  institution  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  peril,  entitles  him  to  be 
commemorated   among  its  greatest   benefactors.      The   college, 
founded  by  the  clergy,  yet  patronized  and  aided  to  some  extent, 
in  its  early  days,  by  the  State,  had  always  been  under  the  govern* 
ment  of  an   exclusively  clerical  corporation.     Very  naturally, 
some  degree  of  jealousy  had  long  existed  between  the  corporation 
of  the  college  and  certain  leading  influences  in  the  government  of 
the  State.     After  the  revolutionary  war,  the   college,  which  had 
shared  deeply  in  the  general  impoverishment  of  the  country,  had 
not  begun  to  share  in  the  return  of  prosperity  and  the  progress  of 
wealth.     Its  expectations  of  aid  from  the  State  were  met  with  va- 
rious  demands  for  such  a  modification  of  its  charter  as  would  at 
least  divide  the  control  of  the  institution  between  the  clergy  and 
the  legislature  or  the  politicians.     In  some  quarters  there  were 
plans  on  foot  for  another  institution  to  be  governed  by  the  State. 
At  last,  in  the  years  1791-2,  these  difficulties  were  coming  to  a 
crisis.     A  legislative  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
affairs  of  the   institution.     Mr.   Hillhouse  came  home  from  his 
place  in  Congress  to  attend  the  corporation  in  their  conference  with 
that  committee,  which  was  supposed  to  be  not  favorable  to  the  then 
existing  constitution  of  the  college.     His  advice  to  the  corporation 
was  that  they  should  meet  the  committee  with  all  frankness  and 
confidence,  and  with  the  fullest  exposition  not  only«of  their  finan- 
cial affairs  and  necessities,  but  of  their  policy  in  the  management 
of  the  college,  and  of  their  hopes  and  wishes  for  the  future.     They 
adopted  his  advice,  and  the  result  was  that  the  committee  made  a 
report  highly  favorable  to  the  fidelity  and  ability  with  which  the 
college  had  been  governed  by  the  corporation.     Just  at  that  time 
Hamilton's  great  measure  for  the  assumption  by  the  Federal  gov. 
ernment  of  the  debts  which  the  several  States  had  contracted  for 
the  common  cause  in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  had  been  carried 
through  Congress.     The  State  of  Connecticut  had   laid   taxes  to 
meet  the  interest,  and,  in  part,  the  principal  of  its  revolutionary 
debt ;  and  large  amounts  of  those  taxes,  payable  in  evidences  of 
that  debt,  were  at  that  moment  in  the  hands  of  collectors  through- 
out the  State.     If  those  amounts  were  paid  over  by  the  collectors 
to  the  treasury  of  the  State  they  would  cease  to  be,  what  in  reality 
they  were,  a  portion  of  that  revolutionary  debt  which  had  been 
assumed  by  the  Federal  government ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  State 
would  resume  and  discharge  a  portion  of  the  debt  which  had  just 
been  assumed  by  the  Union.     Mr.  Hillhouse  had  conceived  the 
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idea  of  ceding  to  Yale  College  all  those  outstanding  taxes  which  were 
payable  in  evidences  of  the  revolutionary  debu  It  was  at  his  advice 
that  the  Corporation  of  the  College  had  presented  the  plan  to  the 
legislature  in  a  memorial.  As  an  inducement  to  the  grant,  he  pro- 
posed, the  value  of  it  not  being  yet  ascertained,  that  one  half  of 
the  amount  which  the  college  might  realize  in  stock  of  the  United 
States  from  the  cession  of  those  evidences  of  the  State  debt,  should 
be  transferred  by  the  corporation  to  the  State,  for  the  use  and  ben- 
efit of  the  State  itself.  He  well  knew  that  there  were  strong  pre- 
judices to  be  avoided  or  subdued,  and  many  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. Among  those  members  of  the  legislature  who  had  no  pre- 
judices against  the  college,  and  whose  intelligence  recognized  the 
importance  of  such  an  institution  to  the  State,  there  were  some  who 
had  no  faith  whatever  that  the  scheme  could  succeed.  But  with 
his  characteristic  tact  and  skill,  he  addressed  himself  directly  to 
another  class  of  members, the  ^substantial  farmers,"  who  are  even 
to  this  day  the  ruling  class  in  Connecticut.  In  his  plain,  honest 
way,  he  availed  himself  of  the  great  confidence  which  men  of  that 
class  always  had  in  him.  He  made  them  feel  that  the  college  was 
an  institution  in  which  the  whole  State  had  an  interest,  and  of 
which  the  State  ought  to  be  proud.  He  made  them  see  that  the 
State  as  well  as  the  college  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  his  plan. 
His  perseverance  and  the  strength  of  his  personal  influence,  at  last 
prevailed  ;  and  the  measure  was  carried  chiefly  by  the  sympa- 
thies and  the  votes  of  that  very  class  who  had  no  literary  or  pro- 
fessional  interest  in  the  college.  An  instinctive  confldence  in  the 
plain  good  sense  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  people,  was  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Hillhouse,  and  was  one  reason  why  the  people 
always  had  confidence  in  him  and  were  ready  to  follow  him. 

At  the  same  time  a  change  in  the  charter  of  the  college  was 
effected  partly,  at  least,  by  his  influence.  The  legislature  was 
induced  to  content  itself  with  proposing,  and  the  corporation  was 
persuaded  to  accept,  a  modiflcation  by  which,  while  the  ten  cleri- 
cal <*  Fellows"  who  represent  the  original  founders  were  to  retain 
the  right  of  filling  their  own  vacancies  in  perpetual  succession, 
the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  six  senior  Assistants  (now 
Senators)  of  the  State  government  for  the  time  being,  were  to  be 
also  members  of  the  Corporation.  By  this  arrangement  many 
ancient  jealousies  were  removed ;  and  Yale  College  was  not  indeed 
subjected  to  the  State,  to  be  mixed  up  in  all  the  strifes  of  politics, 
but  placed  in  a  natural  and  just  connection  with  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  commonwealth.     In  the  language  of  President  Stiles, 
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**  Moses  and  Aaron  were  united."  Never,  it  is  believed,  has  there 
been  any  collision  or  friction  in  the  working  of  thb  arrangement. 
The  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is  that  of  late  years  the  contempti- 
ble  principle  of  '*  rotation  in  office,"  superseding  the  old  principle 
of  "  steady  habits,"  has  too  much  deprived  the  Corporation  of  the  dig. 
nity  and  strength  which  it  ought  to  receive  from  its  alliance  with 
the  State.  Senators  who  have  been  elevated  to  office  because  it 
was  their  turn,  and  who  are  sure  to  be  displaced  next  year  because 
they  will  have  had  their  day  of  honor,  if  they  happen  to  be  desig- 
nated by  lot  as  ^*  Senior  Senators,"  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take 
much  interest  in  the  one  meeting  of  the  Corporation  which  takes 
place  each  year. 

The  memorable  "  Act  for  enlarging  the  powers  and  increasing 
the  funds  of  Yale  College,"  saved  the  institution.  It  brought  to 
the  treasury  a  net  amount  of  about  forty  thousand  dollars.  Out 
of  that  sum,  administered  with  exemplary  economy,  building 
after  building,  arranged  according  to  a  plan  which  Mr.  Hillhouse 
and  the  artist  Trumbull  had  devised,  was  added  to  the  line  of  col- 
lege edifices.  Under  the  administration  of  President  Dwight, 
which  began  three  years  after  the  passage  of  that  act,  the  course  of 
studies,  the  system  of  government,  and  the  provisions  and  arrange- 
ments for  instruction,  were  gradually  but  rapidly  modified  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  times*  The  increased  resort  of  students  was 
more  than  parallel  with  the  increase  of  accommodations.  In  process 
of  time,  as  the  poverty  of  the  institution,  in  relation  to  the  work  it  had 
to  do,  was  made  the  more  conspicuous  by  its  growing  usefulness  and 
its  spreading  renown,  friends  and  benefactors  began  to  appear, 
whose  donations  or  legacies  still  kept  it  from  sinking.  Its  Alumni 
in  all  parts  of  the  Unioa,  came  to  its  aid.  New  departments  of 
instruction  in  the  learned  professions  were  organized,  and  to  some 
extent  endowed  ;  and  before  Mr.  Hillhouse  ceased  to  be  treasurer, 
the  college  became,  in  fact,  a  university  though  not  affecting  the 
grandeur  of  so  lofty  a  name. 

It  is  not  strange  then,  that  when,  in  his  old  age,  he  had  relin- 
quished all  other  offices  and  public  employments,  and  had  retired 
into  the  bosom  of  his  family,  where  he  was  preparing  himself  for 
his  last  repose,  he  still  retained  his  official  connection  with  the  col- 
lege. On  the  18th  of  December,  1832,  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Assistant  Treasurer,  Stephen  Twining,  Esq.,  threw  upon  him  an 
unusual  and  urgent  pressure  of  business,  in  preparation  for  the 
Prudential  Committee  of  the  Corporation.  On  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber,  he  attended  the  meeting  of  that  Committee.     About  noon, 
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afler  a  session  of  several  hours,  he  returned  to  his  house,  as  he  had 
gone  out,  hale,  erect,  cheerful,  with  no  weakness  in  his  step  and  no 
dimness  in  his  eye.  He  sat  down  with  the  family,  and  while  con- 
versing with  them,  began  to  open  the  letters  which  had  come  to  hand 
that  morning.  As  he  was  reading  a  letter  on  college  business,  he  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  without  saying  anything,  went  into  his  bed- 
room. Only  a  moment  had  passed  when  his  son,  having  occasion 
to  speak  to  him,  followed  him.  But  the  old  man  was  asleep.  He 
had  lain  down  quietly  upon  his  bed,  and  a  gentle  touch  from 
some  kind  angel  had  released  him  from  his  labors. 

Those  who  have  a  personal  remembrance  of  Mr.  Hillhouse  are 
growing  few.  But  of  the  vividness  with  which  his  form  and  looks 
an&  character  rise  before  their  minds  at  the  mention  of  his  name, 
afler  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  since  he  was  carried  to  his  grave, 
it  is  difficult  to  give  a  just  impression.  This  brief  narrative  of 
his  long  life,  and  of  his  many  public  services,  cannot  convey  to 
those  who  never  saw  him,  any  adequate  notion  of  what  he  was  • 
still  less  can  the  writer  hope  to  set  before  them  by  any  analysis,  or  to 
portray  by  any  art  of  word-painting,  the  remarkable  and  memora- 
ble peculiarities  of  the  man. 

Physically,  as  well  as  in  his  characteristic  moTsl  and  mental 
constitution,  he  was  cast  in  a  heroic  mold.  Without  any  extraor- 
dinary personal  beauty — without  any  statuesque  symmetry  or  fin- 
ish of  figure  and  features — his  face  and  person  were  such  that  no 
stranger  could  look  upon  him  for  a  moment  without  looking  again  and 
saying  to  himself,  'That  is  no  ordinary  pnan.'  Tall,  long-limbed, 
with  high  cheek-bones,  swarthy,  lithe  in  motion,  lightness  in  his  step, 
and  strength  and  freedom  in  his  stride,  he  seemed  a  little  like  some 
Indian  Chief  of  poetry  or  romance — the  Outalissi  of  Campbell's 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming — the  Massasoit  or  King  Philip  of  our  early 
history  as  fancy  pictures  them — so  much  so  that  with  a  kind  of 
affbctionate  respect  he  was  sometimes  called  '<  the  Sachem." 

It  has  already  been  said  that  his  genius  and  the  constitutional 
elements  of  his  character  were  such  as  might  have  achieved  dis- 
tinction in  a  military  career.  The  blood  of  the  old  Pequot-queller, 
John  Mason,  and  of  the  heroic  defenders  in  the  siege  of  Derry  was 
mingled  in  his  veins ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nobody  ever  saw  him 
frightened  or  disconcerted.  But  mere  courage  qualifies  no  man  to 
be  a  leader.  He  had  that  sort  of  natural  leadership  among  his  equals ; 
that  special  faculty  of  influence  over  men,  that  power  of  winning 
their  full  confidence  and  of  making  them  willing  to  follow  where 
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he  led,  which  is  given  only  in  nature's  patent  of  nobility.  He 
had  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  men,  whoever  they  were  with  whom 
he  had  to  do  : — without  any  suspiciousness  in  his  nature,  or  any 
slowness  in  yielding  his  confidence,  he  was  rarely  deceived  in 
those  whom  he  trusted.  His  prompt  discernment  of  exigencies! 
and  the  exhaustless  fertility  of  his  resources,  gave  him  an  instan- 
taneous quickness  of  adaptation  to  whatever  emergency.  It  was 
by  this  military  combination  of  qualities  in  his  mental  constitution 
and  development,  that  he  accomplished  so  much  for  the  town  he 
lived  in,  for  his  native  State,  and  for  his  country. 

Had  he  been  a  selfish  man— had  his  nature  lacked  the  glow 
and  charm  of  living  sympathies — the  development  and  organiza- 
tion of  his  entire  character  would  have  differed  from  what  it  was. 
His  spontaneous  and  genial  affection ateness,  not  only  in  his  family 
but  in  every  relation — his  frank  heartiness  in  all  intercourse  with 
friends  and  neighbors^his  ready  sensibility  to  whatsoever  things 
are  true  or  honest,  or  just,  or  pure,  or  lovely  or  of  good  report-^ 
in  a  word,  the  generosity  of  his  nature,  even  more  than  the  un- 
doubted superiority  of  his  intellectual  powers,  commanded  the  full 
confidence  of  all  who  had  to  do  with  him  and  of  all  who  knew  him. 
What  was  admired  and  honored  in  James  Hillhouse  was,  not  the 
man's  extraordinary  ability — not  his  eloquence  or  his  wit — not  the 
depth  and  reach  of  his  learning,  or  the  acuteness  and  power  of  his 
logic, — but  the  man  himself.  It  was  his  integrity,  in  the  original 
and  largest  sense  of  that  word — the  wholeness  of  his  manly  nature 
with  all  manly  affections  and  sympathies  as  well  as  manly  powers, 
that  commanded  homage.  In  his  earlier  years,  before  he  had 
given  himself  up  entirely  to  public  affairs,  he  was  rising  to  emi- 
nence as  an  advocate,  arguing  cases  with  distinguished  success 
before  the  highest  tribunals ;  and  sometimes  when  Hamilton  and 
Burr,  with  the  splendor  and  authority  of  the  one  and  the  unscru- 
pulous genius  and  cunning  of  the  other,  were  both  arrayed  against 
him.  He  could  not  undertake  a  cause  without  first  gaining  in  his 
own  mind  an  assurance  of  its  justice ;  and  when  he  came  to  the 
argument,  with  his  most  unaffected  honesty  and  earnestness  in 
every  word  and  look,  that  assurance  of  his  being  in  the  right  com- 
municated itself  to  those  who  heard  him.  The  nature  of  the  con- 
fidence which  his  fellow-citizens  had  in  him  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  story  that  is  still  repeated  in  New  Haven,  and  is  not  without  a 
moral.  Long  ago,  when  parties  had  hardly  been  organized  in 
Connecticut,  it  happened  that  a  leading  man  whose  name  is  not 
essential  to  the  point  of  the  story,  but  of  whom  we  may  say  that 
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he  had  aspirations  as  well  as  opinions,  went  out  on  some  occasion 
from  New  Haven  into  one  of  the  neighboring  towns  to  make  a  po. 
litical  speech.  The  school-house,  in  which  the  orator  held  forth, 
was  filled  with  plain  but  thinking  farmers,  who  gave  a  silent  atten- 
tion while  he  tried  to  show  them  with  plausible  arguments  and  at 
great  length,  how  much  they  were  wronged  by  the  then  existing 
administration  of  their  public  afiairs.     When  he  had  finished,  one 

of  his  hearers  rose  and  gave  him  this  conclusive  reply :  **  Mr. ^ 

you  are  a  lamed  man,  and  you  know  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
do  ;  but  we  know  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  Jemmy  Hillhouse  is 
an  honester  man  than  you  be." 

The  combination  of  simplicity  and  dignity  in  Mr.  Hillhouse 
was  altogether  unique.  The  simplicity  and  the  dignity  being 
alike  unaffected,  were  not  merely  combined  ;  they  were  one  and 
the  same  thing.  They  were  the  perfectly  unconscious  manifesta- 
tion of  a  strong  and  self-reliant  mind,  rich  with  various  knowledge 
and  the  shrewdest  common  sense,  controled  by  the  highest  moral 
principles,  and  alive  with  every  manly  affection  and  every  honora- 
ble sensibility.  With  what  statesmanlike  propriety  and  force  of 
expression,  and  with  what  command  of  classical  English,  he  could 
discuss  high  questions  of  government,  is  sufficiently  shown  on  some 
of  the  foregoing  pages  by  extracts  from  the  Congressional  debates ; 
yet  his  speaking  on  all  occasions  was  characterised  by  that  ancient 
New  England  pronunciation  which  was  simply  the  pure  and 
true  pronunciation  of  our  mother  tongue  as  it  was  before  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  but  which  is  now  so  rarely  heard  from  educated 
persons  or  in  connection  with  refinement  of  thought  and  man- 
ners. His  ordinary  colloquial  discourse,  oflen  humorous,  of\en 
full  of  the  most  mte resting  personal  reminiscences,  always  instruc- 
tive, was  enriched  with  quaint  New  England  idioms  and  homely 
Connecticut  proverbs.  In  all  this  there  was  no  lack  of  dignity, 
for  his  way  of  speaking  was  simply  antique,  not  vulgar.  His  peo- 
nunciation  was  such  as  Milton  used,  and  Hampden  ;  and  even 
those  Doric  colloquialisms  of  his  were,  for  the  most  part,  such  as 
Brewster  and  Winthrop,  Haynes  and  Eaton,  might  have  brought 
with  them  from  England.  Yet  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  his 
memory  if  the  reader  should  think  of  him  as  using  purposely  the 
antique  style  in  anything,  or  imagine  his  old  age  as  decorated  with 
the  wig  and  the  shoe  buckles  which  old  men  wore  when  he  was 
young.  As  he  did  not  affect  the  antique  in  speech,  he  was  equally 
above  all  affectation  of  the  antique  in  costume.     He  was  not  per- 
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forming  a  part  in  a  play,  and  had  therefore  no  occasion  to  dress  In 
character.     Doubtless  he  wore  knee-buckles  and  powdered  hair 
when  he  was  young ;  but  in  his  venerable  age,  when  buckles  and 
powder  had  gone  out  of  fashion,  they  could  have  added  nothing  to 
his  dignity.     Those  little  archaisms  of  dress  are  sometimes  grace- 
ful in  an  old  man,  and  dignified  ;  but  they  would  hardly  have  befit- 
ted  him.     He   was  as   dignified  with  tils  coat  off  and   with  a 
scythe  in  his  hands,  leading  the  mowers  across  the  field,  and  cut- 
ting the  widest  swarth  of  all,  as  when  he  stood  conspicuous  and 
honored  in  the  Senate,  or  on  a  Sabbath  morning  walked  to  the 
house  of  prayer  with  patriarchal  grace,  beneath  the  stately  elms 
which   his  own  hands  had  planted.     Everybody  in  his  presence 
felt  his  dignity ;  but  the  dignity  was  in  the  man,  not  in  the  man- 
ner    His  dignity  was  not  put  on,  and  could  not  be  put  off.     It  was 
nothing  else  than  his  transparent  simplicity,  continually  revealing 
an  unaffected  nobleness  of  soul. 

None  will  suppose  that  in  a  public  career  so  long  as  his,  and 
80  full  of  the  most  various  activity,  and  with  so  much  independence 
and  resoluteness  of  mind,  he  encountered  no  unfriendly  opposition 
and  no  reproach  from  **  evil  tongues."  With  all  the  traits  that 
made  him  popular,  with  all  his  tact  in  guiding  and  influencing 
men,  and  with  all  the  kindliness  of  his  disposition,  he  was  still  just 
the  man  to  encounter,  now  and  then,  some  unexpected  and  violent 
hostility.  Nor  was  he  by  nature  "slow  to  wrath."  He  was  so 
constituted  that  he  had  a  quick  and  impetuous  sensibility  to  injury 
and  especially  to  insult.  Yet  his  religious  principles  and  habits 
suffered  him  to  harbor  no  resentment.  As  a  Christian  man  he  had 
learned  to  restrain  his  vindictive  feelings,  to  bear  injury  with  pa- 
tience, and  to  repel  insult  and  make  it  contemptible  by  the  dignity 
and  magnanimity  of  meekness. 

This  last  mentioned  feature  in  his  character  might  be  referred 
in  part  to  his  habitual  regard  for  other  interests  than  his  own.  As 
he  was  not  living  for  himself  it  was  the  easier  for  him  to  be  mag- 
nanimous under  any  personal  wrong.  Not  only  so,  but  the  large- 
ness of  the  plan  on  which  he  lived,  helped  to  lifl  him  above  the 
depression  of  whatever  personal  disappointments  and  sorrows  were 
in  his  lot,  and  to  illuminate  the  entire  sphere  of  his  activity  and 
his  enjoyments.  In  words  that  were  spoken  at  his  burial,  '*  He 
aimed  at  the  public  good.  He  lived  for  his  country.  Thus  his 
activity  was  activity  freed  from  the  corrosion  of  selfishness,  and 
in  all  his  toil  there  was  a  consciousness  of  noble  purposes  which 
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lightened  every  labor,  and   even  took  away  from  disappointment 
the  power  to  ^ex  him.     Thus  his  soul  was  expanded  into  more 
colossal  dimensions,  his  being,  as  it  were,  spread  out  and  extended. 
There  was  more  of  existence  in  a  day  of  his  life  than  there  would 
be  in  centuries  of  some  men's  living.     His  influence,  his  volun- 
tary influence  to  do  good,  being  thus  extended,  he  lived  with  a  sort 
of  ubiquity,  wherever  that  influence  was  felt, — happy  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  living  to  good  purpose.     And  for  all  this  he  was  none 
the  less  happy — he  was  far  more  happy — in  his  family,  and  in  all 
the  relations  of  private  and  personal  friendship.     The  way  to  en- 
joy  home  with  the  highest  zest,  the  way  to  have  the  fireside  bright 
with  the  most  quiet,  heartfelt  happiness,  is  to  be  active  even  to 
weariness,  and  to  come  home  for  refreshment  and  repose.     The 
way  to  give  new  vigor  and  delight  to  all  the  pulses  of  domestic 
love  and  private  friendship,  is  to  enlarge  the  soul  and  prove  it  kin- 
dred to  higher  orders  of  existence  by  the  culture  of  large  and  gen- 
erous affections." 


n.   HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  FUND  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


L  CLAIMS  OP  OONKECnCUT  TO  WESTERN  TERBITOBT. 

The  School  Fund  of  ConnecUcut  was  dcnved  from  the  sale  of  that 
portion  of  the  territory  of  Ohio,  known  as  the  Western  Reserve 
because  it  was  reserved  by  the  State  in  its  deed  of  cession,  dated 
September  30, 1786,  by  which  it  surrendered  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, for  the  general  benefit  of  all  the  people,  all  its  claims  to  a 
vast  unappropriated  domain  stretching  west  beyond  the  western 
limits  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  which  was  included 
in  the  boundaries  of  Connecticut  as  described  both  in  the  charter  of 
confirmation  granted  by  Charles  I.  in  1631,  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal, 
Lord  Brook,  and  others,  and  in  the  charter  of  government  obtained 
from  Charles  IL,  in  1 662. 

By  the  charter  of  1662,  which  (continued)  to  be  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  State  to  1818,  the  boundaries  of  Connecticut  are  de- 
scribed as  follows : — "  Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Narragansett 
river,  commonly  called  Narragansett  Bay,  where  said  river  falleth 
into  the  sea ;  and  on  the  north,  by  the  Une  of  the  Massachusetts 
Plantation  ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  sea ;  and  in  longitude,  as  the 
Massachusetts  Colony,  running  from  east  to  west,  that  is,  from 
said  Narragansett  Bay  on  the  east  to  the  south  sea  on  the  western 
part.*'  These  boundaries  inclosed  not  only  the  present  territory  of 
Connecticut,  but  also  portions  of  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey,  and  all  the  unsettled  domain  beyond  of  the  same 
breadth,  and  between  the  same  parallels,  to  which  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  had  any  title  and  claim. 

The  boundary  between  the  colony  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  east,  described  in  the  charter  as  Narragansett  River, 
or  Bay,  was  defined  in  an  agreement  made  between  Mr.  John 
Winthrop,  the  agent  of  Connecticut,  in  obtaining  the  charter,  and 
Mr.  John  Clark,  the  agent  of  the  colony  of  Providence  and  Rhode 
Island,  in  London,  in  1663,  to  be  Pawcatuck  River,  alias,  Narra- 
gansett River,  and  that  river  (Pawcatuck),  after  years  of  belligerent 
legislation,  was,  on  application  by  both  parties  to  the  King  in 
Council  in  1713,  approved  and  confirmed. 

The  portions  which  fell  within  the  limits  of  New  Jersey  ani 
New  York,  were  taken  out  of  the  operation  of  the  charter,  by  a 
clause  in  the  old  Plymouth  Charter  of  1620,  which  was  held  to 
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govern  all  grants  growing  out  of  it.  The  western  boundary  of  the 
colony,  80  far  as  New  York  was  interested,  and  so  far  only,  was 
settled  by  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  King  in  1664. 

In  1081,  William  Penn  obtained  a  patent  from  Charles  II.,  by 
which  he  became  proprietary  of  an  ample  territory,  which,  in  honor 
of  his  father,  was  called  Pennsylvania  by  the  King.  The  bound- 
aries described  in  the  charter  included,  on  the  north  line,  a  portion 
of  territory,  nearly  equal  to  one  degree  of  latitude  in  breadth,  aU 
ready  granted  by  the  King  to  Connecticut. 

To  the  territory  beyond  the  Delaware  river,  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York,  Connecticut  asserted  her 
claim,  and  extended  her  jurisdiction,  so  soon  as  the  progress  of  set- 
tlement gave  it  any  value,  or  any  rival  claims  were  put  forward, 
resting  her  title  on  the  principles  and  practice  then  recognized  in 
the  construction  of  royal  patents  of  discovery  and  settlement  and 
charters  of  government.  The  validity  of  this  title,  until  the  western 
boundary  of  Connecticut  was  defined  by  the  royal  commission 
in  1604,  was  conceded  by  Attorney  General  Pratt,  (afterwards 
Earl  Camden,)  in  his  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Pennsylvanian  claim 
in  1761,  as  will  be  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  his  an- 
swer to  a  query  by  the  Proprietary  Government  of  Pennsylvania : 

I  Am  of  opinion  that  the  colony  of  Connecticut  hAs  no  right  to  resume  its  ancient 
boundary  by  overleaping  the  Province  of  New  York  so  as  to  encmnch  upon  tlie 
Peunsylvauia  grant,  whicli  was  not  made  until  after  the  Connecticut  boundary  bad 
been  reduced  by  new  confines,  which  restored  the  land  beyond  those  settlements 
westward^  to  the  Crown,  and  laid  them  open  to  a  new  grant.  The  state  of  the 
country  in  dispute  is  a  material  state  reason  wliy  the  Cruwn  ought  to  interfere  in 
the  present  case,  and  put  a  stop  to  this  growing  mischief.  ])ut  I  doubt  this  busi- 
ness can  not  be  adjusted  very  soon,  bemuse  Mr.  Penn  must  apply  to  the  Crown 
for  relief,  which  method  of  proceeding  will  noceasarily  take  up  time,  as  the  pruviuoo 
of  Connecticut  must  have  notice,  and  be  heard. 

This  opinion  was  regarded  as  an  impregnable  fortress  to  the 
Pennsylvania  claim.  But  this  opinion  distinctly  recognizes  the 
fact  that  the  ancient  boundary  of  Connecticut  did  overleap  the  pro- 
vince of  New  York,  and  that  the  claims  of  the  former  Slate  w^ero 
not  so  clearly  settled  by  the  Commissioners  in  1664,  or  the  assent 
of  Connecticut  "to  the  determination  of  his  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners in  relation  to  the  bounds  and  limits  of  His  Royal  Highness, 
the  Duke's  patent,  and  the  patent  of  Connecticut,"  or  by  the  sub- 
sequent grant  of  the  King  to  William  Penn,  in  1681,  as  to  dispense 
with  the  further  action  of  the  Crown.  Measures  were  accordingly 
taken  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  King  in  Council ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  the  agent  of  Connecticut,  Col.  Eliphalet  Dyer,  an  elo- 
quent advocate  and  lawyer,  of  Windham,  propounded  the  following 
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question  to  four  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  England,  three  of 
whom  afterwards  held  the  office  of  Attorney  General,  and  two 
(Thurlow  and  Wedderbume,  afterwards  Lord  Thurlow  and  Lord 
Loughborough)  were  Lord  Chancellors  : 

Have  not  the  said  Governor  and  company  of  tho  colony  of  Connecticut,  the 
right  of  pre-emption,  and  the  title  under  the  Crown  to  tlie  lands  aforesaid,  within 
the  limits  and  bounds  of  their  patent  aforesaid,  lying  westward  of  the  province  of 
New  York,  and  not  included  in  the  patent  of  King  Charles  the  second  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  notwithstanding  the  several  settlements  of  boundaries,  between  the  colony 
on  the  east,  and  the  Province  on  the  west,  made  as  well  by  agreement  between 
the  parties,  as  under  the  royal  authority,  and  notwithstanding  the  labsequent  char- 
ter to  Sir  William  Penn  7 

To  which  they  unanimously  answered, — 

The  agreement  between  the  colony  of  Connecticut  and  the  province  of  New 
York,  can  extend  no  further  than  to  settle  the  boundaries  between  the  respective 
parties,  and  has  no  effect  upon  other  claims  that  either  of  them  liad  in  other  parts ; 
and  as  the  charter  to  Connecticut  was  granted  but  eighteen  years  belbro  tliat  tu 
Sir  William  Penn,  thero  is  no  good  ground  to  contend,  that  the  crown  could,  at 
that  period,  make  an  efl^tual  grant  to  him  of  that  country,  which  had  been  so  re- 
cently granted  to  others.  But  if  the  country  had  been  actually  settled  under  the 
latter  grant,  it  would  now  be  a  matter  of  conriderable  doubt,  whether  the  right  of 
the  occupiers,  or  the  title  under  which  they  hold,  could  be  impeached  by  a  prior 
grant  without  actual  settlement. 

(Signed)  E.  Thurlow,  M.  W^edderbume,  Rd.  Jackson,  Jn.  Dunning. 

The  lands  in  dispute  were  first  actually  settled,  and  the  Indian 
title  to  them  extinguished,  by  regular  and  well  authenticated  pur- 
chase and  conveyance,  under  the  Connecticut  grant. 

The  claim  of  Connecticut  under  the  charter,  was  acknowledgetl 
by  the  Colonial  Congress,  which  met  at  Albany  in  1754.  At  that 
very  meeting,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  with  eighteen  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations  of  Indians,  the  proprietors  of  a  portion  of  the  western 
territory  of  Connecticut,  lying  within  the  chartered  limits  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  agents  of  the  Connecticut  Susquehanna  Company,  for 
the  purpose  of  commencing  settlements,  and  extending  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  colony.  Surveys  were  made,  and  a  settlement  com- 
menced by  the  Delaware  Company  in  1757,  and  by  the  Susquehanna 
Company  in  1752,  and  again  more  vigorously  in  17G0.  From  this 
period  the  region  of  the  Susquehanna  became  the  theater  of  con- 
flicting land  titles,  derived  from  the  two  colonies  of  Connecticut 
and  Pennsylvania,  of  embittered  local  controversies,  of  terrible 
massacres  and  wide-spread  devastations  by  Indian  and  £uro|)ean 
warfare. 

In  1774,  Connecticut  extended  her  jurisdiction  and  laws  over 

the   new  settlements,  as   part  and    parcel    of  the   Slate, — civil 

officers  were  appointed,  schools  established,  taxes  levied  and  paid, 

and  representatives  elected  to  her  assembly.     This  was  continued 

until  December,  1782,  when  the  claims  of  Connecticut  to  all  lands 
No.  17.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  2.]— 24. 
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within  the  chartered  limits  of  Pennsylvania  were  extinguished  bj 
I  he  decision  of  a  Court  of  Commissioners  appointed  bj  Congress,  on 
the  petition  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  and  acquieseed  in 
by  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  and  the  several  land  companies 
in  interest.  The  court  was  appointed  under  the  third  section 
of  the  ninth  ariicle  of  Confederation,  providing  for  the  settlement 
of  questions  as  to  jurisdiction  between  two  or  more  States  ;  at  a  time 
when  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown,  had  extinguishes! 
all  probabilities  of  the  further  success  of  English  arms  against  the 
United  States,  and  the  prospect  of  peace  and  political  independence 
naturally  led  to  the  agitation  of  questions  of  domestic  policy,  in- 
cluding the  payment  of  the  war  debt,  the  management  and  settle- 
mont  of  the  Western  territory,  and  conflicting  claims  as  to  the 
disputed  boundaries  and  jurisdiction  between  the  several  States. 

How  far  the  court  were  influenced  by  nice  technical  and  legal 
niles,  by  claims  of  prior  settlement,  and  acquisition  of  Indian  titles ; 
by  a  desire  to  extinguish  at  once  local  controversies,  which  were 
fast  deepening  into  civil  war ;  by  an  anxiety  to  relieve  the  Confeder- 
ation of  perplexing  questions,  as  to  the  claims  of  Virginia,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  and  other  States  to  the  Western  domain ;  by 
uympathy  with  the  popular  feeling  which  was  adverse  to  the 
recognition  of  the  validity  of  these  claims  by  a  few  States,  when  there 
was  a  large  debt  incurred  for  the  common  defense,  to  be  discharged, 
does  not  appear.  Before  rendering  their  decision,  ^  it  was  agreed 
that  the  reasons  for  their  determination  should  never  be  given," 
and  *•  that  the  minority  should  concede  the  determination  as  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  court"  It  is  now  known  that  the  com- 
missioners were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  question  of 
property  in  the  soil  was  not  affected  by  the  decision,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  held  by  members  of  the  court,  "  that  the  right 
of  soil,  as  derived  from  Connecticut,  was  sacred."  That  the 
decision  did  not  determine  similar  claims  by  other  States,  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  New  York,  with  this  decision  on  the  face  of  it, 
adverse  to  a  similar  claim  by  Massachusetts  to  the  western  part  of 
that  State,  consented,  in  1787,  to  adjust*  the  claim  by  an  equal 

*  The  State  of  New  York  in  1780,  and  Maraachuselta  in  1786,  ceded  to  the  United  Rtates  all 
Ihf  ir  riffhts.  either  of  juriMliction  or  proprietorship,  to  all  trrrifory  lying  wert  of  a  meridian  line 
Pinning  pouih  from  the  wecterly  bend  of  Lake  Ontario— reserving  a  territory  of  19,000  fquara 
DiileH.  to  wliich  each  State  laid  claim  ander  their  charters  of  government  from  Charles  II.  This 
controversy  whs  finally  adjusted  by  a  convention  of  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  parties, 
hct.l  at  Hartford,  on  the  16th  of  December,  17h6,  by  an  equal  division  of  the  territory  In  dis- 
pute—amounting to  about  6,000.000  acres  to  each  Slate.  Massachusetts,  in  17S8,  contracted  to 
si'll  TO  Nathaniel  tiorham,  of  Charlestown,  and  Oliver  Phelps,  of  nranville,  Mass.  (a  natlre 
of  Windsor,  Conn.,}  its  pre-emption  right,  and  In  1788,  did  convey  and  quit  cUimi  nearlj  sU 
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division  of  the  territory  in  dispute.  Congress  certiiinly  ailmiilcd  the 
Viilidity  of  the  general  claim,  by  accepting  the  cessions  of  this 
and  other  States,  and  admitting  and  compromising  certain  rescr%'a- 
tions  in  those  cessions. 

The  decision  of  the  court  at  Trenton,  in  favor  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Pennsylvania,  did  not  necessarily  deny  the  validity  of  the 
claims  of  Connecticut  to  the  territory  beyond,  over  which  there  were 
no  conflicting  charters  or  prior  settlements.  But  the  protection  given 
by  a  royal  charter  of  government  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
mother  country,  was  gone ;  the  certainty  that  dispute<l  ix)ints  of 
boundary,  jurisdiction,  and  soil,  would  arrise,  was  absolute ;  the 
sympathy*  of  a  majority  of  the  States  was  against  the  right  of  posses- 
sion, by  a  few  of  the  States,  to  that  vast  domain ;  the  desire  to 
bring  the  untouched  wilderness  under  the  influence  of  settlement, 
civilization,  and  free  institutions  was  general ;  these,  and  other  con- 
siderations, inchned  the  people  of  Connecticut,  as  well  as  of  other 
States  having  claims  to  the  western  lands,  to  an  equitable  com- 
promise. In  the  first  public  movement  in  Congress,  31sl  January, 
1783,  toward  a  cession,  no  mention  w^as  made  of  any  reservation; 
but  as  claims  for  compensation  for  damages  done  to  property  in  the 
burning  of  several  towns  by  the  English,  were  urged  on  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State ;  as  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State,  besides 
numerous  private  fortunes  were  seriously  injured  by  the  decision  of 
the  commissioners  at  Trenton,  the  justice  of  reserving  a  portion  of 
her  western  territory  to  meet  these  claims,  and  reassure  the  prosperity 
of  the  State  in  future,  was  generally  felt  and  conceded. 

To  this  end,  the  Legislature,  at  the  October  session,  1783,  re- 
asserted  its  claim  to  the  jurisdiction  and  pre  eraption  of  the  territory 
beyond  Pennsylvania,  in  the  following  Act . 

Whereas,  this  State  has  the  undoabted  and  exclusive  ricjht  of  jurisdiction  and 
pre-emption  to  all  the  lands  lying  west  of  the  western  limits  ot'  the  State  of  Poon- 
sylvania,  and  east  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and  extending  thnnirrhout  from  the 
latitude  41  deg.  to  latitude  42  deg.  and  2'  north,  by  virtue  of  the  charter  granWd 

its  right,  for  tl.flOO.OOO.  Out  of  this  purchase  came  the  *•  Holland  Company's  rurchase,"  and 
tbe  "  Pultney  E^itate,"  so  well  known  In  the  history  of  western  New  York. 

•  So  early  as  1776,  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constirution  of  Maryland,  "resolved 
unanimously,  that  the  very  extensive  claim  of  the  State  of  Virjjinia  to  tlie  back  lands,  has  no 
foundation  in  justice,  and  (hat  if  the  same,  or  any  like  claim  is  admitted,  the  freedom  of  the 
smaller  states  and  the  liberties  of  America  may  be  thereby  greatly  cmlaucered  ;  this  conven- 
tion bein;;  firmly  persuaded,  that,  tf  the  dominion  over  those  lands  should  be  established  by 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  United  States,  such  lands  oacrht  to  be  considered  as  a  common 
stock,  to  be  parcelled  out  at  proper  times  into  convenient,  free,  and  independent  govern- 
ments." 

In  the  years  1777  and  1779,  the  General  Assembly,  by  resolves  an.I  Inrtriiction  to  the^r  del- 
etes in  ron^esSftxpreMtd  their  sentiments  in  support  of  tlK-ir  c!aim  to  a  participation  in 
these  lanits.  in  still  strungrr  laiicruatfe.  and  df-clin>d  acctdinz  ro  the  confe.lfr  ition.  on  pccouut 
of  ths  reiusal  of  the  i4aies  claiming  them  rxc'ustrety  to  ctde  tlii-m  to  the  United  Siatts. 
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by  King  Cliarlos  the  Second  to  the  late  colony,  now  State  of  Connecticnt,  bearing 
date  the  23d  day  of  April.  A.  D.  16C2,  which  claim  and  title  to  make  knowu,  for 
the  inforniatioD  of  all,  to  the  end  that  they  may  conform  themseWes  thereto ; 

^*  Resolved^  That  his  excellency  the  Governor  be  desired  to  iMue  his  proclama- 
tion, declaring  and  ai$fH.>rting  the  right  of  this  State  to  all  the  lauds  within  the  limits 
aforesaid ;  and  strictly  forbidding  all  persons  to  enter  or  settle  thereon,  with'iut 
special  liccDbo  and  authority  first  obtamed  from  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  Governor  Trumbull  issued  a  procla- 
mation, bearing  date  the  i5lh  day  of  November,  1783,  making 
known  the  determination  of  the  State  to  maintain  their  claim  to 
said  territory,  and  forbidding  all  persons  to  enter  thereon,  or  settle 
within  the  limits  of  the  same. 

BY   HIS  EXCELLENCY 
JONATHAN   TRUMBULL,   Esqcirb, 

GOVKRNOR  AlfD  CoMMAHDER-IN-CbIKF  IM   AND  OVKK  THE  StaTB  OP  CONNBCTXCrT. 

A  PBOCLAiTATION. 

WHEREAS  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  by  their  Resolutinna  jMsted  at  their  Sesnont 
holden  at  New  Haven,  on  the  second  Thursday  of  October  laxtf  dtd  declare,  that  this  State 
has  the  undoubted  and  exclusive  right  of  jurisdiction  and  pre-emption  to  all  the  lands  lying  urrt 
of  the  State  o/"  Pennsylvania,  and  east  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and  extending  throughout 
from  the  lot.  4 1  deg.  to  lot.  42  deg.  2  min.  norths  by  virtue  of  the  charter  granterl  by  King 
Charles  the  Ud.  to  the  late  Colony,  now  State  of  Connecticut,  bearing  date  the  23d  day 
of  Aprils  A.  D.  1GG2  ;  Whidi  claim  ar^d  right  they  ore  determined  to  asstrt  and  maintain. 

I  DO  therefore,  at  the  desire  and  request  of  the  said  Legislature,  hereby  publish, 
proclaim,  and  make  known  this  their  resolution,  assertion  and  determination  to 
all  people  whomsoever  it  may  concern.  And,  I  do  also,  by  thitf  my  Proclamation, 
strictly  forbid  all  persons  whatever,  from  entering  upon  or  settling  within  the  ter- 
ritory BO  claimed  und  asserted,  wiUiout  special  license  and  authority  therefor,  first 
had  and  obtained  from  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State ;  as  they  would  wish  to 
avoid  the  pains,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  to  which  they  may,  in  such  caae,  expect 
to  be  exposi'd. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal^  at  Lebanon,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
thie  loth  day  o/ November,  Anno  Domini,  1783. 

JONTH.  TRUMBULL. 

II.    CESSION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  RESERVED  LANDS. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1784,  Congress  adopted  the  following  re- 
solution : 

Congress,  by  their  resolution  of  September  Gth,  1780,  having  thought  it  ml- 
visablo  to  press  upon  the  States  having  claims  to  the  Western  country  a  liberal 
surrender  of  a  portion  of  their  territorial  claims  ;  by  that  of  the  10th  of  October  in 
the  8anie  year,  having  fixed  conditions  to  which  the  Union  should  be  bound  on 
rc>eeiving  such  cessions ;  and  having  again  proposed  the  same  subject  to  those 
States  in  their  address  of  April  the  18th,  1783,  wherein,  stating  the  national  debt, 
and  expressing  their  reliance  for  its  discharge,  on  the  prospect  of  >'acant  tcrritiiry 
ill  aid  of  other  resources,  they,  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  to  obviate  disagreeable 
controversies  and  confusions,  included  in  the  same  recommendations  a  renewal  of 
xhtnw  of  Septemper  Gth,  and  of  October  the  lOtli,  1780,  which  several  recommend- 
ations  liave  not  yet  been  fully  complied  with. 

Resolved^  That  the  same  subject  be  a^^nin  presented  to  the  raid  States ;  that 
they  be  urged  to  consider,  that  the  war  being  now  brought  to  a  happy  termination, 
by  the  personal  services  of  our  6<iiJ':er».  the  nupplies  of  prf»perty  by  our  citizens, 
and  loans  of  money  from  them  as  we!!  as  foreigners ;  thtsc  several  creditors  have 
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a  right  to  expect  ibat  fands  will  bo  providi^d,  on  which  they  inny  rely  for  indeinni- 
ficatioD ;  that  Congrcn  still  ctinsider  vacuut  tcrritiiry  m  an  important  resource ; 
and  that,  therefore,  etaid  States  be  earncntly  prfsscd  by  immediate  and  liberal 
ctmoDs  to  forward  these  necewary  ends,  and  to  promote  the  Imrmony  of  the  L^uion. 

The  Slate  of  Connecticut,  prior  to  the  decree  of  Trenton,  offered 
to  make  a  cession  of  Western  territory,  but  under  such  restrictions 
that  Congress  refused  to  accept  the  same.  In  consequence  of  the 
above  recommendation  of  Congress,  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut 
resumcfl  the  consideration  of  a  cession  of  their  Western  territory  : 
and,  at  a  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  on  the  second  Thursday 
of  May,  1786,  passed  the  following  act : 

Be  it  enacted,  ^c,  That  the  delegates  of  this  State,  or  any  two  of  them,  who 
shall  be  attending  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be,  and  they  arc  hereby 
directed,  authorized,  and  fully  empowered,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  this  State,  ti> 
make,  execute,  and  deliv€^^,  under  their  hands  and  seals  an  ample  deed  of  relea^to 
and  cession  of  all  the  right,  title,  interest,  jurisdiction,  and  claim  of  tho  State  of 
Connecticut,  to  certain  Western  hinds,  beginning  at  the  completion  of  tlie  forty-first 
degree  of  nortli  latitude,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  tho  western 
bonndary  line  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  as  now  claimed  by  said 
Commonwealth ;  and  from  thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  north  parallel  to,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  said  west  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  con- 
tinue  north  until  it  comes  to  42  deg.  and  2'  north  latitude ;  whereby  all  the  right, 
title,  interest,  jurisdiction,  and  claim  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  the  lauds  lying 
west  of  the  said  line,  to  be  drawn,  as  aforementioned,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  west  of  tho  western  boundary  line  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
now  claimed  by  said  Commonwealth,  shall  be  included,  released,  and  ceded  to  ihe 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  common  use  and  bcuetit  of  said 
States,  Connecticut  inclusive. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1786,  Congress  resolved,  "that  Congress, 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  are  ready  to  accept  all  the  right, 
title,  interest,  jurisdiction,  and  claim  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  to 
certain  western  lands,  beginning  at  the  completion  of  the  forty -first 
degree  of  north  latitude,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  tho 
western  boundary  line  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
now  claimed  by  said  Commonwealth  ;  and  from  thence,  by  a  lino 
to  be  drawn  north  parallel  to,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
west  of  the  said  west  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  continue  north 
until  it  comes  to  forty-two  degrees  two  minutes  north  lattitude, 
whenever  the  delegates  of  Connecticut  shall  be  furnished  with  full 
powers,  and  shall  execute  a  deed  for  that  purpose." 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1786,  the  delegates  from  Connecticut 
executed  a  deed  of  cession  agreeably  to  the  above  resolution,  and 
it  was  resolved  "  that  Congress  accept  the  said  deed  of  cession,  and 
that  the  same  be  recorded  and  enrolled  among  the  acts  of  tho 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled.'* 

The  cession  from  Connecticut  was  accepted  by  Congress  in  the 
same  manner  and  form  as  the  cessions  from  Virginia,  New  York, 
and  Massachusetts. 
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By  this  deed,  Connecticut  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  her 
claims  lo  territory ,  commencing  one  hundred  and  twenty  statute 
miles  west  of  the  west  boundary  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  course 
excepting  and  reserving  to  herself  all  east  of  that  line,  constituting 
an  area  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  of 
an  average  widih  of  fifty-two  miles.  This  area  embraced  about 
3,300.000  acres,  and  includes  that  portion  of  the  present  State  of 
Ohio  known  as  the  Connecticut,  or  Western  Reserve,  and  covered 
by  the  counties  of  Ashtabula,  Trumbull,  Lake,  Geauga,  Portagci 
Cuyahoga,  Meilina,  Lorain,  Huron,  Erie,  and  the  north  part  of  Ma- 
honing and  Summit. 

Owing  to  this  reservation,  the  right  of  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut 
to  the  territory  reserved,  was  not  conveyed  to  the  United  States  in 
the  deed  of  cession,  and  in  consequence  the  purchasers  of  the  re- 
served lands,  holding  their  title  under  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
could  not  submit  to  the  government  established  by  the  United 
States  in  the  North-western  territory,  without  endangering  their 
titles,  and  Connecticut  could  not  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  them 
without  inconvenience  and  expense.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  purchasers  applied  to  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  to  cede  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  territory  to  the  United  States  ;  and  by  an  act, 
of  Congress  in  April,  1800,  the  President  was  authorized  to  release 
all  claims  of  the  United  States  to  the  soil  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
on  condition,  that  Connecticut  should  relinquish  all  territorial  and 
jurisdictional  claim  whatever,  to  any  lands  west  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  New  York.  This  was  done  by  Connecticut  in  May 
1800,  and  the  right  of  jurisdiction  was  afterwards  conveyed  by 
Concrress  to  the  State  of  Ohio. 

111.   BALE  AND  APPROPltlATIO.N  OF  THE  AVAILS. 

The  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  on  the  second  Thursday  of 
October,  1786,  passed  an  act  directing  the  survey  of  that  part  of 
their  western  territory  not  ceded  to  Congress,  lying  west  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  east  of  the  river  Cuyahoga,  to  which  the  Indian 
right  had  been  extinguished ;  and  by  the  same  act,  opened  a  land 
office  for  the  sale  thereof.  Under  this  act,  no  part  of  this  tract  was 
sold. 

At  the  October  session  in  1791,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Lower  House,  appropriating  the  avails  of  the  sale  of  the  reserA'c 
lands  among  the  several  ecclesiastical  societies  to  pay  their  minis- 
ters, and  to  dispense  with  a  tax  for  that  purpose.  The  bill  was 
continued  to  the  next  session.  Up  to  this  time  the  highest  ofFox 
for  the  land  was  83j0,000. 
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In  1792,  the  assembly  made  a  grant  of  500,000  acres  of  the 
western  portion  of  this  land  to  certain  citizens  of  New  London, 
Groton,  Fairfield,  Norwalk,  and  Danbury,  for  destruction  of  their 
property  on  the  burning  of  these  towns  by  the  British  troops.  This 
tract  was  afterward  known  as  the  "Fire  Lands." 

At  the  May  session,  1793,  the  Assembly  passed  a  resolve  ap- 
pointing John  Tread  well,  James  Wadsworth,  Marvin  Wait,  Wil- 
liam Edmunds,  Thomas  Grosvenor,  Aaron  Austin,  Elijah  HubbarJ, 
and  Sylvester  Gilbert,  a  committee  to  dispose  of  the  lands  as  fol- 
lows : 

At  a  General  Aesembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut^  koldm  at  Hartford  on  the 

second  Thursday  of  May,  A,  D.  17U3. 

Resolved  hy  this  Assembly,  That  John  TreadwcU,  James  Wadsworth,  Manin 
Wait,  William  Edmunds,  Thomas  GrosveDor,  Aaron  Austin,  Elijah  Hubbard,  and 
Sylvester  Gilbert,  Esquires,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  a  Committee,  to 
receive  any  propoisals  that  are  or  may  be  made  from  any  person  or  persons,  com- 
pany or  oompanies,  for  the  purchase  of  the  territory  belonging  to  this  State,  lying 
west  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  the  said  Committee  are  hereby  fhlly  au- 
thorized and  empowered,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  this  State,  to  negotiate  with 
any  such  person  or  persons,  company  or  companies,  on  the  subject  mutter  of  any 
each  proposals,  that  have  been  or  may  be  made — to  form  and  complete  any  con- 
tract or  contracts,  for  the  sale  of  the  said  territory,  if  any  proposals  shall  be  made, 
which  they,  or  any  six  of  them  agreeing  shall,  on  due  consideration,  jud<^  will  bo 
advantageous  to  the  State,  and  the  best  that  under  the  existing  circumstances, 
there  is  reason  to  expect  will  be  made ;  and  to  make  and  execute  under  their 
hands  and  seals,  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  of  the  said  territory,  a  deed  or 
deeds,  duly  authenticated,  according  to  the  forms  of  law,  quitting,  in  belialf  of  this 
State,  all  right  title,  interest  and  claim,  juridical  and  territorial,  in  and  to  the  same, 
to  the  said  purchaser  or  purchasers,  and  his  or  their  heirs  forever,  ho  or  they  fii>t 
giving  their  personal  note  or  bond,  with  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  inhabitanti;  of 
this  State,  or  with  a  sufficient  deposit  of  bank  or  other  stock  of  the  United  Static, 
to  secure  the  purchase  money,  payable  on  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  to 
the  Treasurer  of  this  State,  for  the  use  of  this  State,  on  demand,  if  it  seould  ap- 
pear practicable,  or  beneficial  to  this  State,  or  otherwise,  at  a  future  day,  not  to  ex- 
ceed ^r  years  from  the  date,  and  if  by  annual  installments,  the  lost  inKtnilmtnt 
to  be  payable  within  six  years  from  the  date.  Provided  nevertheless,  that  the 
s:ud  committee  shall  not  form  and  complete  any  such  contract  for  the  sole  of  t..)  d 
territory,  within  the  term  of  six  months  from  and  after  the  rising  of  tlils 
Assembly. 

The  lands  were  advertised  by  the  committee  appointed  to  sell 

the    same    in  various    newspapers    in    the   United    States,   and 

particularly  in  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

At  the  October  session,  1793,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Lower  House,  for  appropriating  the  avails  of  the  sale  to  constitute 
a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  paid  over  to  the  civil  authority, 
and  selectmen  of  each  town  annually,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  poles,  who  were  to  pay  it  over  to  the  committee  of  any  denomi- 
nation of  Christians  who  should  form  themselves  into  a  society  and 
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eep  up  public  worship,  and  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them. 
.'his  bill,  which  was  long,  was  debated  for  some  time,  and  finally 
aid  aside,  and  a  large  committee,  consisting  of  the  friends  and 
opponents  of  an  immediate  sale,  and  of  its  appropriation  to  the 
support  of  religious  worship,  was  raised  to  report  a  new  measure. 
This  committee,  not  being  able  to  complete  a  bill  in  detail,  intro- 
duced the  following  brief  resolution,  which  was  passed  into  a 
public  Act : 

An  Act  establishing  Funds  for  the  support  of  the  Ministry  and  Schools  of 

Education, 

Be  it  enacted^  ^c,  That  the  moaiee  arisiiig  from  the  tale  of  the  territory 
belonging  to  this  State,  lying  west  of  the  State  of  Peniif)'lvania,  be,  and  the  aaoie 
is,  hereby  established  a  perpetual  fand,  the  interest  whereof  is  granted,  and  shall 
l>o  appropriated  to  the  nse  and  benefit  of  the  several  ecclesiastical  socieCie8,chiircbes, 
or  congregations  of  all  denominations  in  this  State,  to  be  by  them  applied  to  tlte 
support  of  their  respective  ministers  or  preachers  of  the  gospel  and  im^oc^  of  eda- 
eation,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  adopted  by  this  or  some  future 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

This  act  was  passed  in  the  Lower  House  by  a  vote  of  83  in  the 
affirmative,  to  70  in  the  negative — and  by  a  large  majority  in  the 
Upper  House,  or  Council.  Its  passage  was  followed  by  many  ex- 
pressions of  dissatisfaction  in  town  meetings  and  the  public  press, 
as  well  as  by  able  speeches  and  articles  in  its  advocacy. 

The  following  extracts,  from  a  few  of  the  numerous  articles  on 
the  action  of  the  Geneml  Assembly,  which  appeared  in  the  public 
press  in  the  winter  of  1794,  and  the  report,  as  pubUshed,  of  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  May  Session  of  1794,  on  the 
repeal  of  the  resolution,  will  show  the  state  of  public  opinion  at  this 
period  of  our  history,  on  our  religious  and  educational  institutions. 
The  fact  that  the  debate  was  reported  and  published  in  neariy  all 
the  papers  of  the  State,  (almost  the  only  instance,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,)  evinces  the  interest  which  the  disposition  of  these  lands 
created. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  an  article  signed  "  A  FrUnd 
to  Society ^^  in  the  G)nnecticut  Gazette,  published  in  New  London, 
and  copied  into  the  Connecticut  Courant  and  American  Mercury.  It 
was  written  by  a  member  of  the  House  which  passed  the  resolution : 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  and,  indeed,  hinted  in  the  public  papers,  that  the 
Assembly  had  ordered  those  lands  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  anJ  the  money 
given  to  the  priests  of  all  denominations  on  earth,  whether  Presbyterian,  Efiisoo- 
paiian,  Baptist,  Anna-Baptist,  Methodist,  Universalist,  Lutheran,  lioman  Catholic, 
Arinu,  Soeinian,  Quaker,  Shaking  Quaker,  Mahometan,  Turk,  Jew,  InHdel,  &e. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  of  Assem- 
bly that  order  the  lands  sold  immediately  to  the  highest  bidder  :  in  the  next  place, 
1  n^k  whether  by  saying  that  all  denominations  in  this  State,  which  keep  up  public 
w<>i>htp,  and  liavc  the  gi)eiK.>l  of  Jesus  Christ  preached  to  them,  can  be  undersioud 
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to  extend  to  all  thoee  descriptioos  of  men  mentioned,  or  whether  there  is  any  dan- 
ger of  many  of  them  coming  and  settling  in  this  State  7  To  which  I  answer  that 
many  of  those  dencmiinations  would  not  share  any  of  the  money,  as  they  do  not 
have  the  gospel  preached  to  them,  nor  keep  up  public  worship,  and  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  many  of  those  descriptions  of  men  ever  coming  into  this  State  /ind 
settling,  and  if  they  should,  the  laws  of  our  State  are  such  that  they  could  not  very 
easily  become  inhabitants ;  therefore  they  could  not  share  any  part  of  the  money. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  kind  of  profession  in  this  State  at  present,  but  what  I  should 
wish  might  receive  their  proportion  of  tlie  money,  provided  they  form  themselves 
into  societies,  and  have  public  worship  among  them,  nor  any  but  what  I  think 
would  receive  their  proportion.  Though  much  has  been  said  about  its  being  a 
trick  of  the  old  standing  order  (so  termed)  to  have  all  this  money  come  to  their 
denomination,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  body  wishes  it,  and  if  the  metliod  proposed 
for  the  distribution  should  be  adopted,  and  left  with  the  authority  and  selectmen 
of  each  town,  there  is  some  of  all  our  present  denominations  in  office  in  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  towns,  and  I  make  no  duubt  but  equal  justice  will  be  done  in  the 
distribution. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  the  dissenters,  (so  called)  being  shaved 
(as  they  term  it)  out  of  the  money.  1  do  not  see  how  that  can  be,  if  they  keep  up 
public  worship  and  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them,  as  I  make  no  doubt  they 
will,  as  tliere  is  no  denomination  appears  to  be  more  zealous  and  more  in  favor  of 
public  worship  than  they  do.  Some  say  they  do  not  want  any  of  the  money,  as 
their  elder  preaches  without  pay,  as  the  apostles  of  old  did.  In  answer  to  this, 
the  money  is  proposed  to  be  paid  to  the  people,  and  thev  employ  such  preachers  as 
they  see  fit,  and  if  they  got  their  preaching  done  without  pay,  and  have  public 
worship  among  them,  they  will  receive  their  proportion  of  the  money  annually, 
and  they  may  bestow  it  to  charitable  purposes,  or  make  such  otlier  use  of  it  as  they 
please.  It  is  said,  we  ought  to  be  just  before  we  are  generous,  and  pay  our  debta 
before  we  give  away  our  property.  This  State  owes  but  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  which  is  principally  to  individuals  in  the  State,  who  hold  securi- 
ties against  the  State,  which  some  of  them  purchased  at  a  low  rate ;  and  there  is 
a  balance  due  to  this  state  from  the  United  States  for  supplies  during  the  late  war, 
as  per  accounts  settled  by  the  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose,  of 
619,121  dollars,  which  will  leave  a  balance  due  to  this  State,  after  deducting  what 
the  State  owes,  of  289,131  dollars,  and  I  believe  that  the  present  creditors  of  the 
State  had  rather  take  their  pay  out  of  the  balance  due  firom  the  United  States, 
when  they  can  pay  them,  than  to  take  those  new  lands  or  to  wait  till  they  arc  sold. 
Some  say  we  ought  to  pay  our  civil  list  with  it  Our  civil  list  is  so  small  that  a  trifling 
tax  annually  pays  it,  and  the  people  pay  such  a  tax  cheerfully,  when  they  will  not 
pay  a  tax  to  support  preaching.  Some  say  we  ought  to  mend  our  highways  with  tho 
money,  but  we  meet  with  but  little  difficulty  in  ui'ia  business,  for  the  people  do  and 
will  either  turn  out  and  mend  the  roads,  or  they  will  tax  themselves  to  do  it,  unless 
in  some  extraordinary  instances  where  the  roads  are  very  bad,  and  much  wanted 
for  public  use  ;  the  general  assembly  have  been  generous  enough  to  grant  lotteries 
for  that  purpose,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  always  will  where  they  find  it 
necessary.  It  is  said  that  it  would  make  the  preachers  too  independent,  and  that 
they  would  not  be  so  attentive  to  their  studies,  and  one  writer  in  the  Connecticut 
Gazette,  No.  15G9,  says,  it  will  make  them  tools  to  power  by  receiving  their  pay 
from  the  lesrislature.  Those  suggestions  are  without  foundation,  for  by  the  proposed 
method  of  the  distribution  of  the  money,  the  preachers  are  not  to  receive  their  pay 
from  the  legislature,  but  tho  authority  and  selectmen  will  receive  it  from  the  funds, 
and  pay  it  to  the  oommittees  of  the  several  societies,  which  will  help  them  make 
good  their  contract  with  the  preachers.  I  do  not  see  the  difference  between  es 
tablishing  a  State  fund  for  the  purpose  of  paying  ministers  and  that  of  establishing 
a  fund  in  any  particular  stxsiety  for  that  purpose,  which  is  the  case  in  many  socie- 
ties in  the  State,  and  I  never  understo<xl  that  it  made  the  preachers  any  more  in- 
dependent of  the  people,  but  it  enables  the  pefiple  to  pay  them  without  a  tax,  and 
by  tliat  means  prevents  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  societies  about  paying  their 
preacher.  I  believe  that  if  a  miniMer  should  behave  out  of  character  in  a  parish 
where  they  have  a  fund  established,  the  people  would  be  as  likely  to  have  him 
dismissed,  and  settle  another,  as  they  would  if  they  paid  him  by  a  tax.     I  am  sorry 
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to  say  that  pablic  worship  has  grown  un&shionable  in  some  places  in  this  State, 
aud  1  believe  it  is  owing  to  the  people  having  an  avermon  to  paying  taxes  to  support 
it  *,  some  societies  which  once  had  a  minister  settled  and  paid  him  by  a  tax,  now 
liave  none,  aud  their  meeting-houses  are  foi-saken,  which  is  owing  to  their  disin- 
clination to  be  taxed  for  that  purpose. 

Hut  if  tliey  could  receive  money  fh>m  a  fund  sufficient  to  pay  one-half  of  a  rea- 
sonable salary,  they  would  likely  hire  preachers,  and  pay  them  the  remainder  by 
subscription  or  some  other  way,  without  being  under  the  necessi^  of  laying  a  tax. 
I  never  yet  conversed  with  a  man  on  the  subject  of  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath, 
who  mode  ever  so  light  of  religion,  but  what  would  acknowledge  that  it  was  a 
good  civil  institution,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  polish  the  youth,  and  to  keep  them  from 
mischief  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that  in  foct  it  was  a  good  school  of  morality.  Pnblio 
worship  has  been  so  much  on  the  decline  for  some  years  past,  and  so  little  enooor- 
agements  for  young  men  of  genius  and  learning  to  study  divinity,  thai  many  have 
gone  into  other  business,  such  as  tlie  law,  d:c.,  who  otherwise  would  have  studied 
divinity.  They  have  been  fearful  that  should  they  enter  into  the  ministr}'  and  be 
settled  in  a  good  wealthy  parish,  with  a  promise  of  a  good  salary,  that  ailer  they 
had  been  settled  awhile,  and  having  a  fiunily  to  maintain,  the  people  would  b^ 
come  uneasy  at  paying  taxes  to  support  them,  and  they  would  be  dismissed  without 
any  means  to  support  their  families,  which  has  been  the  case  in  nuiny  instances. 
But  if  we  had  a  fund  established  sufficient  to  pay  them  a  reasonable  salary,  or  even 
one-half  of  it,  the  other  half  would  come  so  light  on  the  people,  that  they  would 
I>ay  it  without  a  tax ;  tlien  young  persons  of  ability  would  study  divinit)',  and  wo 
should,  in  many  instances,  have  better  preaching,  and  of  course  better  attendance 
on  public  worship,  and  all  the  desirable  ends  of  so  good  an  institution  advanced. 

A  number  of  articles  were  published  in  the  Courant  over  the 
signature  of  "  Philanlhropos,"  in  defense  of  the  appropriation  to  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  and  schools,  using  substantially  the  argu- 
ments of  "  A  Friend  to  Society?^  To  these  articles  "  Aris tides  " 
replies  in  the  same  paper : 

Candor  and  liberality  will  not  brand  the  people  of  Connecticut  with  an  increas- 
ing disregard  for  religion,  or  witli  neglecting  the  education  of  their  children.  This 
act  itself  proves  a  very  different  disposition,  and  shows  the  important  light  in  which 
those  objects  arc  viewed  by  the  worthy  and  enlightened  citizens  of  this  State.  Tlie 
unavoidable  effects  of  the  late  war  in  producing  a  relaxation  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  morality,  are  not  yet  entirely  removed ;  but  it  is  an  Indisputable  fiiet 
(however  lashionable  and  meritorious  the  observation  may  appear,  *'  of  the  increas- 
ing prevalence  of  vice  and  immorality,*'  and  however  much  the  observation  may 
be  sanctioned  by  mankind  in  all  ages  of  the  world)  that  public  and  private  virtue, 
and  an  attention  to  the  instruction  of  youth  even  without  any  assistance  from  onr 
western  lands,  arc  increasing  in  Connecticut.  Candor  and  liberality,  likewise, 
would  not  accuse  all  the  worthy  characters  in  the  State  whu  suppose  that  preach- 
ing and  schooling  do  not  stand  in  need  of  the  whole  share  of  public  bounty  for 
their  support,  of  being  influenced  by  the  most  despicable  motives.  I  believe  that 
the  principal  part  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of,  as  well  as  those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  act,  are  influenced  by  the  same  motive — a  regard  to  the  true  interc-st  of  the 
State.  It  is  only  from  the  different  light  in  which  that  interest  is  viewed,  that  this 
opposition  in  sentiment  arises.  Tlie  amelioration  of  society,  which  is  aimed  at  by 
this  appropriation,  is  truly  the  most  important  object  which  can  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  a  human  legislature  :  it  is  only  in  the  mode  of  accomplishing  that  i»bject, 
that  there  is  room  for  dispute  on  the  present  subject.  If.  as  this  writer  supfMificii, 
all  the  im})ortant  purposes  which  tend  to  improve  society,  are  answercil  by  the 
present  appropriation,  it  would  be  absurd  to  alter  it :  but  the  less  dis^'erning  purt 
of  mankind  will  requirt*  stronger  arguments  than  he  has  yet  advanced,  before  they 
can  give  their  full  astent  to  so  new  and  singular  a  proposition.  If  our  lands  are 
to  be  appreciated,  our  commerce,  manufactures,  husbandry,  industry,  and  enter- 
prise promoted,  our  hieliways  mende<l,  ciinals  cut,  and  the  like,  by  tills  flppri»pria- 
tion,  it  has  virtues  connected  with  it,  which,  for  my  own  part.  I  confess  1  had  never 
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contemplated  ;  and  if  it  is-  childish  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  calculated  and  designed 
tc  e^ct  all  these  important  purposes,  I  confess  myself  yet  a  child.  With  equal 
propriety  might  it  he  said  Uiat,  to  supply  the  people  of  Cuniiecticut  with  the  neces- 
sary article  of  bruoms  at  the  public  expense,  would  be  to  promote  their  industry, 
enterprise,  and  the  like.  That  it  will  assist  people  to  pay  for  preaching  and  school- 
ing, is  evident,  but  that  it  will  make  that  preaching  or  schooling  any  better,  or 
mure  attended  to,  is  with  me  very  doubtful.  That  it  will  have  any  further  observ- 
able eSixi  on  the  State  at  large,  I  can  not  yet  discover. 

Nine  or  ten  thousand  pounds,  according  to  this  writer *s  calculation,  in  hard 
money,  will  aimualiy  flow  into  this  State,  lliis  b  something  less  than  a  shilling 
for  each  individual,  and  will  not  produce  a  very  great  deluge  of  cash.  That  this 
trifling  sum  (the  subject  of  so  much  oontention,  and  scarcely  sufficient  to  support 
the  inhabitants  of  this  State  a  single  day,  and  a  much  less  productive  revenue  thau 
one  day's  time  employed  in  useful  industry)  will  in  its  present  mode  of  appropriation, 
appreciate  our  lands,  enrich  the  state,  promote  industry,  &c.,  \»  perfectly  ridiculous. 
All  calculations  which  arc  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  this  money  will 
essentially  add  to  the  real  abilities  of  the  people,  are  built  upon  a  mistaken  princi- 
ple. But  when  it  is  viewed  as  a  means  by  which  the  abilities  that  the  people  al- 
ready possess  may  be  called  forth  and  directed  to  useful  purposes,  it  becomes  an 
object  of  great  importance.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  I  conceive  that  a  favorable 
opportunity  is  now  presented  to  the  people  of  Connecticut,  by  a  iudicious  appro- 
priation of  the  money  in  question,  towaitl  promoting  industry  ana  all  the  various 
branches  of  useful  knowk>dge  with  which  virtue  is  connected  ;  of  advancing  the 
state  of  Society  far  beyond  what  the  world  has  ever  seen.*  That  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance  slionld  be  hastily  decided,  even  before  the  land  had  been  add, 
and  before  there  had  been  sufficient  time  to  collect  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
and  thoroughly  digest  the  subject,  argues  a  share  of  that- imperfection  which 
belongs  to  human  nature,  even  in  the  "  pious  '^  majority  who  passed  the  act 
Whatever  may  be  the  apprehensions  of  Philanthropos  with  respect  to  this  act^s 
being  necessary  to  support  the  tinking  cause  of  religion  and  learning  in  this  State, 
I  would  inquire  whether  the  present  opposition  to  the  sa/e,  and  especially  to  the 
appropriation  of  those  lands,  is  not  a  sufficient  objection  to  the  appropriation  ?  If 
a  religion,  whose  principles  are  universal  love  and  harmony,  is  to  be  supported  and 
promoted  by  a  means  which  will  blow  up  the  sparks  of  faction  and  party  spirit  into 
a  vi<»lent  flame,  it  is  to  me  a  new  way  of  promoting  that  religicm.  Much  better 
would  it  be  for  the  State  of  Connecticut  that  their  western  lands  should  be  sunk 
by  an  earthquake,  and  form  a  part  of  the  adjoining  lake,  thau  tliat  they  should  bo 
transported  hither  for  a  bone  <k  contention. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Mercury,  over  the  signiture  of  "  Pub- 
licola,"  thus  defends  the  motives  of  those  who  passed  and  favored 
the  appropriation  to  the  support  of  the  ministry  and  schools  : 

Tlioy  judged  that  the  use  and  application  objected  to  would  difTuse  itself  more 
e<|un]ly  and  universally  to  the  benefit  and  saving  of  every  individual  in  the  community, 
than  any  other  which  could  be  adopted,  and  that  the  uses  arc  ver\'  important.  Tliey 
believed  that  civil  government  is  essential  tu  the  happiness  of  niankind  :  that  it  is 
an  ordinance  of  (lod,  a  moral  government;  and  must  be  Kupportod  by  moral 
principles  ;  tlint  the  Christian  religion  conttdns  all,  and  the  only  cuns'stent  system 
of  morality ;  that  the  end  of  civil  government  is  to  secure  the  rights  and  properties 
of  mankind,  and  to  prevent,  by  punishing  the  crimes  that  infringe  them  ;  that  re- 
ligion and  morality  arc  the  most  powerful  preventatives,  far  beyond  human  laws 
which  can  not  reach  them  in  thousands  of  instances ;  that  civil  communities  are 
capable  of  rewards  and  punishments  only  in  this  world,  and  the  measure  thereof 
to  he  according  to  their  national  virtue  t>r  vice  ;  that  the  early  wloptcd  system  of 
education,  and  of  public  instruction  in  religion  and  virtue,  by  succession  of  pious, 
able,  and  learned  ministers,  in  this  and  one  sister  state  especially,  have  been  the 
principal  means  of  pre»»erving  the  stability,  virtue,  and  knowledge  which  have  dis- 


•  For  a  more  pnrticnlar  conj»id«Taiion  of  th'!«  irnbjwi.  the  reader  in  rffrrrcd  )o  a  publication 
in  the  Americau  Mercury,  of  Ftb  .  21th,  No.  503,  (republished  on  page  72.) 
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tingnislied  the  people  thereof,  from  the  beginnuig,  and  lately,  enabled  them 
aonably  to  foresee,  and  to  become  tlie  leading  instruroentB  of  guarding  against  their 
country's  danger,  and  to  secure  its  present  luippineH  and  independence  ;  therefore 
judged  it  their  duty,  by  all  proper  means,  to  cherish  and  support  the  sources  of  n 
much  good. 

^Vhethcr  these  motives  and  ends  are  equaUy  important  with  makmg  Highways 
and  Bridges,  the  public  will  judge  ;  and  at  least  believe  the  authors  «/  the  mea- 
sure Were  an  gorjd  friends  to  their  countr}*,  and  acted  upon  as  distutertsted  princi- 
ples, as  the  auonymous  authors  of  Bufibonery  and  ridicule. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  weapons  used  bj  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  appropriation,  and  is  probablj  alluded  to  bj 
"  Publicola/'  in  the  foregoing  extract : 

A  CURIOUS  WILU 

IN  TBS  MAMS  OP  POPCLJIBrrr— AafBM. 

We,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  C»***»**»,  being  at  present,  m  we 
humbly  lio|>e,  of  sound  mind  and  memory ,  but  calling  to  mind  our  speedy  dissolu- 
tion and  departure,  and  knowing  that  It  is  appointed  to  all  aesemUies  <xiee  to 
expire,  and  that  after  death  comes  the  Freeman's  Meeting,  do  make  and  publish 
this  our  la^t  Will  and  Testament  in  manner  and  form  following,  viz. : 

Imprimis. — We  commend  ourselves,  scHil  and  body,  to  oar  constituents,  in  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  a  joyful  re-election  in  April  next,  through  the  supenU>undant 
merits  of  this  our  last  Will  and  Testament. 

Item. — We  direct  the  full  payment  of  our  funeral  expenses,  aceording  to  our 
•everal  debentures,  for  which  we  have  already  taken  sufficient  order. 

And  as  to  our  just  debts  and  worldly  estate,  it  being  well  known  that  we  have 
already  spent,  appropriated,  and  given  away  the  whole  of  our  property,  because  it 
was  always  a  maxim  with  ourselves  and  our  predecessors,  to  be  generous  before  tee 
are  just :  and  we  arc  therefore  now  deeply  insolvent  and  ii>roed  to  borrow  money  for 
oar  present  support.  Our  Will  is  that  our  Creditors  shall  hereafter  get  their  pay, 
how,  where,  and  when  they  can. 

And.  whereai*,  the  State  aforesaid  is  seized,  in  its  own  right,  of  a  tract  of  land 
of  immense  value,  in  the  Western  Territory,  but  at  pn*sent  in  the  possession  and 
under  the  incumbrance  of  certain  Indian  Tribes,  claiming  the  same.  And,  whereas, 
the  said  State  is  a  Minor,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  since  its  first  indepen- 
dent existence,  and  we  arc  the  legal  Trustees  of  said  Land,  to  the  use  and  benefit 
of  said  State,  and  to  account  therefor,  when  said  State  shall  arrive  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion, if  such  contingency  ever  shall  take  place. 

And  whereas,  on  our  dissolution,  the  said  Trust  with  all  its  powers  and  privileges, 
will  devolve  on  and  insure  to  the  benefit  of  our  successors. 

Now,  therefore,  to  exclude  our  said  successors  from  the  benefits  of  said  Trust,  so 
far  as  in  us  lies,  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  popularity  that  may  arise  from  our 
generous  donation  of  said  T^nds — We  do  hereby  order  and  declare,  that  our  said 
successors  forever  hercafler,  shall  have  and  claim  no  right,  title,  or  interest,  in  and 
unto  the  said  Trust  of  said  Land,  or  to  the  powers  and  authorities  of  said  Trust 
appertaining,  except  in  manner  as  is  hereafter  specified,  viz. : 

1.  We  order  and  direct  our  said  successors  forthwith  to  sell  and  dispose  of  said 
Tract  of  I^nd  to  the  highest  bidder,  be  the  price  more  or  less,  under  the  incum- 
brance of  the  Indians  aforesaid,  according  to  their  best  discretion,  if  any  they  luive. 

2.  We  order  and  direct  that  no  part  of  the  monies  arising  from  the  sale  of  said 
Land,  be  ever  applied  by  our  said  successors  in  pa>'ment  of  our  just  debts,  or  any 
part  thcreoC^  or  for  the  support,  maintenance,  or  education  of  said  State,  during  its 
minoritv,  as  aforesaid  or  aften^-ards. 

3.  We  hereby  give  and  beqneath  all  the  monies,  that  may  arise  from  the  sale 
of  said  Land,  which  may  hereafter  come  into  the  hands  of  our  said  successors, 
forever,  to  the  Ecelw^ia'tical  Societies  in  said  State,  to  their  own  use  and  behoof — 
and  do  hereby  order  and  direct  our  said  »ucce»s*»rs  to  jiay  over  and  distribute  all 
said  monies  to  and  among  Mud  societies,  whether  Presbyterian.  Episcopalian,  I^p- 
tist,  Methodist,  Arian,  Sociniau,  Uuivercolist,  Papish,  Turk,  Jew,  or  Infidel,  of  any 
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Other  denomination,  now  known  or  named,  or  that  may  hereafter  arlue,  and  exirt 
a  Beet,  before  or  at  the  receipt  of  said  monies ;  to  be  forever  applied  for  tlie  sup|X)rt 
and  maintenance,  of  the  Cler^*  of  all  raid  1  >enomination8,  and  fur  tlic  uiie  of 
k}uk>18  fur  the  propagation  of  all  such  doctrines,  as  may  be  at  any  time  hereafter 
holden  and  believed  in  the  said  several  Ecclesiastical  Societies. 

And  we  do  order  our  said  succeMH)rs  to  divide,  distribute,  appropriate  and  pay 
over  said  aums  to  and  among  said  Societies,  according  to  their  best  discretion,  ats 
aforesaid. 

Provided  always,  and  it  must  be  understood,  that  if  our  said  successors  shall 
obstinately  and  willfully  refuse  to  make  said  sale  and  appropriation,  and  conform  to 
our  orders,  aforesaid,  then,  notwithstanding  our  benevolent  intentions,  the  afore- 
said grant  mnvt  and  will  be  null  and  void,  and  of  no  force  or  virtue  in  law. 

To  guard,  however,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  against  so  deplorable  an  event,  wc  ap- 
point  the  Clergy  of  said  several  denominations,  Executors  of  this  our  last  Will  and 

Testament and  desire  them  in  return  to  pray  us  out  of  that  Purgatory  of 

Political  Annihilation,  into  which,  on  our  dissolution,  wo  must  of  necessity 
descend. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  liave  uplifted  our  hands,  tliis  day  of 

October,  A.  D.  1T93. 

Signed,  Sealed,  &c. 

A  writer  over  the  signature-  of  "  Cimon,"  in  the  American  Mer- 
cury of  April  14, 1794,  in  advocating  the  appropriation  of  the  lands 
to  the  support  of  schools,  thus  speaks  of  their  condition. 

Tittle  noetl  be  said  relative  to  the  schools  in  this  St^ite,  as,  I  presume,  no  per- 
son will  pretend  thiit  they  afford  an  ample  sup|X)rt  for  a  fiunily.  I  have  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  them,  and  luive  been  conver8;int  with  them  for  a  number  of 
yeai*!* ;  I  sluill,  therefore,  state  the  situation  of  them,  as  they  are,  according  to 
my  own  knowle<lge. 

The  following  is  the  case  with  them  in  general.  Tn  a  few  towns  there  is  a  free 
school,  which  is  alwa^'s  so  ci*owded,  as  to  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  children  who 
attend  it.  In  some*  tuwns  there  is  one  scIuniI  kept  by  a  man  through  the  year  ; 
and  in  the  other,  several  districts  in  the  same  towns,  there  is,  commonly,  a  school 
kept  through  the  winter.  It  is,  most  generally,  kept  by  a  pei-son,  who  Iiaa,  in  his 
ehildhcKxi,  leame<l  to  siiell,  to  read,  ami  to  cj'pher ;  an<!  fiinn  tlut  time,  has  spent 
his  years  in  the  manual  eni])Ioyment  of  summer  and  winter.  When  he  lias  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  nineteen,  with  his  heail  well  stiiekc^  with  ignonuice,  and  him- 
self t4io  laz)'  to  sled  wimkI,  or  dixna  flax  in  winter,  he  gladly  makt-s  the  exeluingc, 
and  enters  the  scIkniI  houMe  fr»r  the  winter  montlui,  and  keept  school;  and,  for 
his  services,  receives  the  public  moneys  which  is  distribuUni  to  the  district  in 
which  he  lives,  and  CfmM<>qnent)y,  there  is  a  nominal  gchttol  kept  for  four  montlis 
hi  the  ye;ir,  without  putting  the  pniprietora  to  any  ex|H*nse.  During  the  summer 
months,  while  these  instructors  are  howing  corn  and  digging  potatoes,  their 
place  is  supplied,  and  usually  made  good,  by  a  female,  who  is  the  pillar  on  which 
the  educition  of  our  children  is  sup|xji'ted,  for  six  nitiuths  in  the  year.  Now,  all 
these  inconvenienei-s  ariw,  primarily,  from  a  want  of  ade^juate  encouragement  to 
histruetors ;  who,  if  they  had  a  eom|)etenee,  to  supiMiii  themselves,  and  families, 
would  be  induced  to  continue  in  the  employment,  )K'rha|>s  for  life  ;  and  eonse- 

Suently  prevent  the  exchange  of  teachei's,  so  injurious  to  educiition ;  and  that 
efieieney,  can  not,  in  any  way,  be  8<»  easily  sn|»plied,  nor  in  any  manner,  which 
will  so  little  aitTect  the  interests  of  the  inhabit;mts  of  this  Stite,  ;is  by  the  appro- 
pri.'ition. 

Ign«»ranee  is  the  great  foundation  on  which  despotism  is  estahlislKnl,  and  ^up- 
ported.  Information  is  its  most  piiisstml  and  su<.*ce8sful  foe.  To  prevent  the  es- 
tiblishment  "f  a  monarchy  in  this  land,  it  is  nccess:ir)'  to  promote,  and  encourage 
the  propagiition  of  learninsf.  And  are  those  persons,  which  I  Imve  mentioned, 
the  projier  om-s  to  Ik;  empUiyed  as  instrucloi's  ?  Yet  they  arc  employed;  and 
why  are  they  ?  lU'causo  that  the  encounigement  which  is  held  out  to  persons 
who  aiv  qiialili^-d  for  instructinir,  is  S4>  trilling,  that  it  is  not  an  obji>et  worthy  of 
their  uot'.ee.     No  num  of  a  gtxid  cdu^*aUon,  will  spend  his  life,  or  several  years 
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.lie  bc«t  part  of  it,  in  tt-nchiiig  scIicm*)  for  forty  s1iinin««»  n  niontli,  nn*l  bi<ir«l 
.nd  nmom^  his  cmi>loytTB,  fiiur  daj-s  in  a  place.     Pei>|ilc  my  llu*y  «ui  n«it  affinal 
give  nv^rt*  ft»r  m.li«H»li'ng.     Allowing  Uwt  to  be  the  vamf,  b  nut  llie  ap|irui)rialiuu 
IcuUitcil  to  rciiiuve  the  necx-fisity  of  their  giving  even  tkai. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  article  in  the  Mercury  for 
'eb.  24,  1794,  by  '•  Civis"  referred  to  in  the  note  on  page  G3 : 

The  appropriation  <»f  the  money,  which  shall  ari»e  fix>m  the  sale  of  the  worti'm 
lands,  beiiuii^iui;  to  this  Statt\  for  the  support  <»f  the  ministr}\  and  schtmls,  b}*  a 
resolve  of  the  ]>><;isluture,  in  October  hist,  is  a  subject  which  has  engai^^d  the  at- 
tention of  the  p»io«l  ]K-ople  of  C\»nnecticut,  The  motives  which  inHueneed  a  ma- 
jority of  that  Assembly,  in  making  the  appropriation  will  m»t  be  calk*d  in  ques- 
tion. I  consider  it  a  liappy  circumstance  of  my  existence,  tluit  I  live  under  a 
government,  which  is  intiucnced  by  the  sublime  motive  of  nviking  its  subjects 
wiser  and  better.  The  appropriation  of  one  million  of  dollars,  to  a  design  of  wi 
much  conseijut-'nce  will,  if  properly  applied,  extend  its  lieneficial  effi-cts  beyond  all 
calculation,  iiut  on  sr>  ini|)ortant  a  subject — a  subject  in  which  the  liappiness  of 
future  generations  is  involved,  it  will  not  be  deemed  imi»ertinent  to  inquire, 
whether  the  great  desiisrn  of  rendering  the  inhabitants  of  this  State  wiser  and 
better,  is  fully  en)br.icc*d  in  the  plan  which  the  Legishiture  luive  ad(»pted. 

Tlie  gre:»t  family,  v.  Inch  e<mnx»e  a  cc«nmunity,  are  connected  by  their  mutual 
ii'antR,  and  the  intc-rt-st  of  the  whole  is  promoted  by  an  infinite  variety  of  arts  and 
employments.  It  belongs  to  the  legislative  power  of  the  etmimunity,  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  father  of  a  family,  to  extend  its  fostering  care  to  these  several  arts  and 
employ mf'ntjf,  in  proiMri-titm  to  their  importance,  and  the  obstacles  to  their  improve- 
ment. The  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  whicn  are  to  be  so  bountifully  supported, 
though  Very  nrce.seiary,  are  not  thecMily  arts  which  want  public  encouragement  in 
Connecticut.  The  art  of  husbandry,  on  which  we  are  immediati'ly  dependent  fm* 
sub8ist<.-ne<',  claims  an  equal  sluire,  in  an  appropriation,  which  has  the  advance- 
ment of  uiM.'ful  knowledge  for  its  object.  It  becomes  the  more  m'cessary  to  en- 
courage, in  thi8  State,  as  our  lands  are  all  occupied,  and  our  iuluibitants  emigra- 
ting by  thousands  into  other  States. 

Agricultui-e  is  ca|)ab]c  of  unbounded  improvement  I  have  no  doubt,  but  by  a 
proper  application  of  the  labor  which  is  now  bestowed  on  farming,  in  this  State, 
the  profits  would  l>e  doubly  increased :  and  am  as  dearly  of  opinion,  that  there  is 
now  kind  enough  in  improvement,  to  employ  thrice  the  present  number  of  labor- 
ers, at  the  same  rate  of  advantage.  According  to  this  csdeulation,  Omnectieut  is 
ca{Kible  of  Buppoiling  four  times  its  present  number  of  inhnbitimts,  merely  by  an 
improved  management  of  c»ur  lands.  The  encouragement  of  agriculture  claims  a 
further  ivg:u-d  for  it»  moral  and  political  influence  in  the  St;ite.  The  healthy, 
peaceful,  induivtrious,  and  philosoi>hic  life  of  a  farmer,  is  more  conducive  toward 
rendering  men  useful  members  of  society,  than  all  the  reasoning  (»f  Paul,  or  the 
elo(|uenee  of  A|>o!lo6,  when  opposed  by  luibits  of  idleness,  dissiiKition,  and  the 
contiuninatinpf  inthieiiee  of  a  vicious  example. 

Another  art,  which  claims  a  share  of  public  encouragement,  from  its  influence 
on  the  ]M»pulation  of  the  State,  and  the  Luppint^ss of  individuals,  is  that  of  pn«erv- 
ing  and  restorini^  health.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection ;  that  at  this  enlightened 
period  of  s«K.'iety,  and  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  fumed  for  its  attention  to  liter- 
ature and  the  liberal  arts — the  profession  of  medicine  should  be  mixed  up  with  i><* 
much  ignonmce,  niyMery  and  deception,  as  to  render  it  doubtful,  whether  we  are 
to  ctmsider  it,  in  the  agjfregate,  useful  or  detrimenUd  to  conmiunity. 

It  would  exect'd  the  iN)und8  of  a  nc\*'spai)er  publication  to  enumerate  all  the 
vaijous  alls,  which  are  suited  to  the  gi>nius  and  circumstanct.'s  of  the  people  i>f 
ConniHrticut,  and  which  it  would  bo  for  the  interest  of  the  State  to  i^titittnize  ;  or 
to  point  out  all  the  meth'Mls  by  which  they  could  best  be  prtmioted.  Tlie  institu- 
tion of  societies,  for  the  improvement  of  arts  and  sciences,  luis  in  other  countries, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  bii'n  highly  advantageous,  in  Kui-opi'au 
kingdoms,  where  large  estates  are  fnijuent,  the  funds,  necessiuy  to  pn»mote  the 
design  of  such  socMcties,  are  chiefly  supplie<l  by  donations,  or  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions. But  from  the  iM^iial  distribution  of  ]m»|K*rty  in  Conn«ctieut.  little  cjui  be 
expected  in  this  way.     It  is  proUibly,  on  this  account  that  all  a2sM.*c:ut.ons  of  this 
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kind,  have  here  been  of  little  consequenoo ;  and  will  likely  continue  to  bo  equally 
inefl&ictiial,  unlosn  they  are  patrontied  by  the  public.  But,  with  this  advantage*, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  world  so  well  calculated  to  proBt  by  such  institutiona.  If 
a  society  were  to  be  formed  for  the  improvement  of  agrioultnro  and  the  useful 
arts,  which  should  be  properly  adapted  to  the  genius,  and  circnmstanees,  of  the 
enlightened  citizens  of  Connecticutr— composed  of  the  most  deserving  characters, 
in  the  various  branches  of  emplo}'TOcnt,  and  supported  by  a  respectable  fund,  it 
could  not  fail  of  being  highly  advantageous.  One  trait,  in  the  character  of  such 
an  institution,  wliieh  would  distinguish  it  from  most  societies  ot  this  kind,  should 
be  to  render  itti  main  object  the  general  diiiusion  of  useful  kno^^'ledge,  among  all 
classes  of  citizens,  rather  than  the  expensive  investigation  of  that  which  would  be 
less  useful.  As  conducive  to  this  end  of  the  institution,  and  as  tending  to  inoreaso 
the  stock  of  useful  knowledge  in  the  State,  I  would  propose  an  encouragement  to 
public  libraries ;  and  &\eo  the  distribution  oif  newspapers,  and  other  useful  publica- 
tions, amongst  the  poor,  free  o(  expense.  It  is  certainly  of  as  much  consequence 
to  encourage  reading,  after  the  knowledge  c^  it  is  acquired,  as  to  assist  those  w^ho 
are  learning. 

This  is  a  partial  sketch,  of  a  general  plan  of  education,  which  it  would  be 
highly  honorable  for  the  Legislature  to  patronize,  with  a  liberality,  equal  to  their 
abilities. 

With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  appropriation,  which  is  designed  for  the  sup- 
port  of  the  clergy,  I  would  inquire,  whether  it  would  not  be  more  conducive  U> 
the  end  proposed,  to  have  a  certain  proportion  of  the  appropriation  applied  to  the 
education,  and  better  qualification  of  those  who  are  candidates  for  the  important 
work  of  the  ministry.  If  the  clergy  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  study  of 
their  profession  ;  particularly  to  that  simple  elegimco  in  composition,  and  natural, 
enga^ng  delivery,  which  is  calculated  to  gain  attention,  we  should  find  fewer  dis- 
putes between  ministers  and  people,  leas  complaint  o(  societies  broken  to  pieces  by 
different  sectaries,  and  of  the  unwillingness  of  people  to  support  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel.  I  have  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  my  fellow  citizens,  than  to  suppose, 
that  schooling  or  preaching,  will  be  neglected  by  them,  even  without  this  foreign 
aid.  They  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  supporting  these  important  branches  of 
instruction,  and  justly  famed  for  their  attention  to  them.  It  is  rather  surprising 
to  see  the  whole  liberality  of  the  State,  exclusively  applied,  for  promoting  that 
mode  of  instruction  which  the  people  are  least  disposed  to  neglect.  New  aveu" 
U(>s  to  the  human  heart  (without  neglecting  the  old)  must  be  explored,  for  calling 
forth  into  action  those  moral,  and  politictu  virtues  which  add  dignity  to  human 
nature.  Tlie  interest,  the  honor,  and  even  the  pride  of  man  mutit  be  enlisted  into 
their  service,  and  directed  to  their  support.  The  plan  here  suggested,  in  which 
the  virtue,  the  wisdom,  and  experience  ni  the  State,  is  to  be  combined  against  vice, 
folly,  and  ignornnce,  if  judiciously  contrived,  and  liberally  suppoited,  would  have 
an  important  intluenee  in  promoting  its  grand  diHsign. 

I  Conceive  that  most  of  the  real  advantages,  that  arc  to  be  derived  from  an  ap- 
pn^>riution  fi»r  the  advancement  of  utK-flil  knowletlge,  in  all  its  various  branches, 
m:iy  be  obtained  by  a  smaller  sum  than  that  which  is  contemplated  in  the  resolve 
of  the  Legislature ;  and  would  suggest  the  propriety,  from  the  presi^nt  opposition 
to  the  appropriation,  as  well  as  on  true  principles  of  economy,  of  rt'son'ing  one  half 
of  the  sum  in  question,  as  an  accumuUiting  fund,  for  the  future  exigences  of  the 
State. 

The  donation  of  one  thousand  pounds  to  the  town  of  Boston,  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  its  appmpriation,  was,  like  the  rest  of  the  life  and  prect^pts  of  that  venerable 
patriot,  designed  as  a  lesson  of  economy  to  his  countrymen ;  and  may  well  be 
imitated,  by  the  small  State  of  Connecticut,  in  appropriating  this  their  lust  and 
only  perquisite. 

Let  us  now,  without  ascending  into  the  air}'  regions  of  visionary  projectors,  ex- 
tend our  views  forward  twenty  yeiirs  from  the  present  time,  and  carefully 
compare  the  probable  efioets  of  such  an  appropriation,  oa  is  here  proposed,  with 
that  which  is  contemplaU.'d  in  the  resolves  of  the  L«'gislature. 

In  the  one  case,  fr(»ni  the  cneouragement  granted  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
cnlture,  we  shall  see  our  lands  inucli  more  pniduetive,  our  inhabitants  proportion- 
ally increased,  a  great  variety  of  manufactiircs  flourishing,  from  the  bounty  of  the 
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State,  a  spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise  pervading  all  orders  of  people :  the  gam- 
bling disposition,  excited  by  the  multiplicity  of  lotteries,  nearly  at  an  end. 

Our  citizens,  from  the  increased  number  of  asdul  books,  with  which  they  are 
furnished,  attentive  to  reading,  and  already  much  better  informed  :  The  prof'.-«- 
uon  of  medicine,  instead  of  being  taught  by  an  ignorant  doctor,  with  a  few  useless 
books  to  a  boy,  deficient  in  his  school  education,  (as  is  now  too  often  the  case,)  fur- 
nished with  a  proper  school  for  instruction,  in  all  the  Tarioos  brandies  of  the  art, 
and  healthy  old  age  loading  it  with  its  benediction.  The  clergy,  from  their  im- 
proved mode  of  education,  and  greater  regard  to  the  art  of  persnading,  com- 
manding the  attention  of  their  bearers.  From  which  circumstance,  and  from  the 
increased  information  of  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  the  ignorant,  enthnsia»lc 
declaimer,  finds  but  few  followers ;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  aeo  idigiuD, 
and  learning  prevail. 

K  we  now  inquire,  by  what  means  this  great  unprovement  has  been  effected  ? 
it  may  be  answered  by  an  appropriation  of  about  five  hundred  thousand  dollar*, 
being  one  half  of  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  in  the 
Western  Territory,  belonging  to  this  State,  the  remaining  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  being  then  put  at  interest,  and  the  interest  annually  loaned  with  the  prin- 
cipal, has  now  amounted  to  about  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  doilane, 
being  almost  double  the  whole  sum  which  the  land  was  then  sold  for ;  a  part  of 
which  is  now  ready  for  a  new  appropriation. 

In  the  other  case,  we  will  suppose  some  one  of  our  elderly  people  to  be  ques- 
tioned, by  an  inquisitive  youth,  who  has  read  in  some  old  newspaper,  or  f(.»nner 
edition  of  geography,  of  a  large  fertile  territory  then  belonging  to  Connectk.-ut, 
with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  that  land  was  disposed  of  b)'  the  State,  jn«I 
to  what  purpose  it  was  appropriated.  The  old  man  will  answer  him  that  it  vcru 
sold  for  a  million  of  dollars,  and  the  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  tho 
clci^  and  schools.  lie  will  fiirther  be  asked,  what  improvements  have  iK-trn 
made  by  this  generous  donation  of  the  State  ?  **  Wliy  truly,"  says  the  old  mnn, 
**  people  have  grou-n  so  wicked  in  these  days,  and  so  inattentive  to  every  thing 
but  their  amusement,  that  I  can't  see  as  any  real  advantage  has  arisen,  fix>m  the 
pious  int(>ntions  of  those  good  people  that  appropriated  the  money.  Our  sch<K>!- 
masters  are  more  ignorant  than  they  were  then ;  and  people  arc  more  negUftml 
of  public  worship.  It  used  to  be  supposed,  tliat  by  having  the  ministry  supported 
by  a  fund,  we  should  got  rid  of  all  these  false  teachers ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  there 
are  rather  more  now  than  there  were  then.  They  have  taken  the  advantasre  <:f 
this  donation,  and  it  has  helped  to  support  a  great  many,  that  could  never  havo 
got  a  living  without  it."  After  making  proper  allowance,  for  the  preference  of 
age,  to  the  days  which  arc  past,  we  may  rationally  infer,  that  little  alteration  has 
been  made  in  the  religious,  or  literary  complexion  of  the  State,  by  this  important 
measure. 

Li't  us  now  take  a  general  view,  of  the  succeeding  generation,  whom  we  will 
suppose  to  he  aequaintcnl  with  the  appropriation ;  and  see  them  jo^ng  on,  in  the 
old  steps,  which  their  fathers  have  trod ;  and  consoling  themselves,  at  the  end  of 
every  year  that  by  a  saving,  in  their  minister  and  school  rate,  they  have  one  dollar 
more  for  family  or  tavern  expenses. 

At  the  May  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  1794,  a  Bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  October,  1793,  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and,  after  an  animated  discussion,  was 
passe<l  by  a  vote  of  109  yeas,  to  58  nays.  The  Upper  House  did 
not  concur  in  the  repeal,  but  united  in  the  passage  of  a  Resolution 
suspending  the  sale  of  the  lands.  As  the  debate  expressed  the 
general  feeling  of  the  people  at  that  time,  on  this  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, and  decided  the  policy  of  the  State  adversely  to  its  appropri- 
ation to  the  support  of  the  ministry,  we  publish  it  as  reported  for 
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the  Hartford  Gazette,  (No.  37,  Maj  19, 1794,)  and  copied  in  all  the 
papers  of  the  State  in  the  same  month. 

House  of  RcrKKSENTATivBB,  May  16,  1794. 

Agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  house  entered  upon  oonsideration  of  the 
bin  to  repeal  an  Act  entitled  an  Act  Eatablishing  Funds  fur  the  Support  of  Publio 
Worship  and  Schools  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Pienion,  of  Kiilin^worth,  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  bill  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Speaker. — In  order  to  determine  whether  it  be  expedient  to  repeal  the  act 
of  appropriation  in  question,  it  is  proper  to  attend  to  the  act  and  see  what  its  oper- 
ations will  be,  and  then  see  what  the  consequences  of  a  repeal  will  be  ;  and  unless 
on  a  candid  examination  we  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  revocation  is  calculated  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  State,  we  ought  by  no  means  to  vote 
for  the  bill  before  tlie  house.  The  words  of  the  act  are  these  : — *^  That  the  monies 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  territory  belonging  to  this  State,  lying  west  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is  established  a  perpetual  fund,  the 
interest  whereof  is  granted  and  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
aeveral  EcclesiasticaJ  Societies,  Churches,  or  Congregatious,  of  all  denominations 
in  this  State,  to  be  by  them  applied  to  the  support  of  their  respective  ministers  or 
prc-achers  of  the  gospel  and  schools  of  education,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  shall  be  adopted  by  tliis  or  some  future  session  of  the  Gx-neral  AA«>ciiibly.'' 

The  design  of  the  grant  is  to  give  encouragement  to  schools  of  education  fi>r 
children,  and  schools  of  morality  for  all  classes  of  citizens.  Such  ]>art  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  fund,  as  the  legislature  shall  think  proper,  alter  the  land  is  suid,  to 
allot  to  the  support  of  schools,  will  without  doubt  be  annually  divided  to  snih 
societies  as  now  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be  established  within  certain  1(k?u1  limits,  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  lists.*  Now,  sir,  we  annually  pay  to  the  TroasurtT 
a  tax  of  40«.  on  the  thousand  of  the  list,  and  many  societies  also  I.'iy  another  tax 
npon  themselves  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  then  so  large  a  burden  remains  to 
be  paid  on  the  polls  of  the  children  instructed,  tliat  in  many  districts  in  this  State 
they  are  unable  to  keep  schools  more  than  half  the  year,  and  some  instructors  are 
empk)yed  very  incompetent  to  the  business.  What  proportion  of  the  monies  the 
legislature  sliall  think  proper  to  allot  to  this  purpose,  I  know  not ;  but  the  interes<t 
of  400,0(^0  dollars  would  amount  to  but  about  as  much  as  an  annual  tax  of  one 
penny  on  the  pound  ;  and  I  am  confident  it  is  not  a  larger  sum  than  would  be  uite- 
ful  for  this  purpose. 

Now,  sir,  did  any  person  ever  find  fault  with  this  part  of  the  appropriation  ?  I 
presume  not.  I  ask  why  then  should  it  be  repealed  ?  Relative  to  that  part  which 
shall  be  allotted  to  the  support  of  the  gospel,  the  interest  will  be  apportii>ne«l  to  the 
ecclesiastical  societies  or  confn*o^tit)ns  of  all  denominations,f  without  preferring 
one  sentiment  or  mode  of  worship  to  another  ;  or  even  the  existing  i>cntiment  or 
mode  of  worship,  when  the  money  is  divided  to  any  other  which  future  genera- 
tions shall  choose  to  adopt  For  the  words  of  the  grant  are,  to  be  by  them  applied 
to  the  support  of  their  respective  ministers  or  preachers  of  the  gospel ;  that  in, 
those  whom  the  societies  shall  choose  from  time  to  tin)e  ;  neither  d<x-8  the  grant 
exclude  societies  which  shall  hereafter  form  ;  for  the  regulations  are  to  he  made 
by  some  future  assembly,  and  they  will  take  care  that  justice  be  done  in  this  resjK'et. 
Sir,  I  can  see  no  objection,  which  any  i>crson  who  believes  the  goe|K'l  to  be  of  divine 
authority,  and  that  public  worsliip  is  calculatod  for  the  good  of  society,  can  possi- 
bly make. 

It  is  well  known  that,  by  the  existing  laws  of  the  State,  the  whole  burden  and 
expense  of  supporting  public  instruction  both  in  Science  and  Morality,  lies  upon 

*  As  all  d«>noiniiiation8  school  Ibnir  children  together,  and  no  other  pocietieii  are  known, 
in  law.  for  this  piirpo«e.  this  would  do  justice  to  all  the  citizens,  and  cunipurt  with  the  trui 
spirit  of  the  ffrant. 

t  This  wilt  alvo  include  those  consregations  who  support  public  worvhip,  and  not  confined 
within  certain  locxl  limits.  Wheihrr  this  diviaion  would  be  annual,  or  wtiether  once  in  a 
certain  number  of  years,  or  the  people  once  forming  afrreeable  to  their  own  choice,  whall  lake 
It  to  hold  duriniE  the  time  they  siiniKirt  the  public  worship  and  ministry,  subject  to  division 
only  In  cane  another  society  shouldf  be  established  within  the  vame  limits, or  wtiether  in  soma 
other  mo<le,  would  be  dftvrmincd  by  the  wigdom  of  the  lesrislatur«>.  Probably  annual  certift* 
calM  that  the  money  had  not  the  vear  before  betn  misapnlied  would  be  reiiui'site. 

No.  17.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  2.]— 2o. 
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tiie  societies  ;  f<ir  the  trm-ns  have  nothing  to  do  either  relatiTc  to  the  rapport  ci 
ftch'ji>i!9  or  the  t;"»j>e\.  except  in  thuK  few  instances  of  small  towns,  which  einslst 
of  only  one  l<H:atid  Mtciety.  lliereibre,  to  hare  the  interest  go  to  the  society's  or 
cungrcgatious^,  is  the  only  rncthrid  in  which  it  can  be  improved  for  the  porp*«e  cf 
iiis'juction.  This  will  enable  the  people  to  support  the  gospel,  without  layiitg  fo 
huge  a  tax  as  a:  present  b  uucevsar}* ;  and  os  the  interest  of  the  fund  will  be  piud 
iu  iiK'hcy,  aiid  ill  large  sums,  which  will  be  more  valuable  to  the  preaclier  Uian 
what  is  rt>cc-ived  by  taxed  on  the  people,  it  will  enable  them  to  settle  their  oiinisten 
v.ith  t«iiiallt'r  salaries. 

l>ut.  sir,  kt  us  for  a  moment  allend  to  the  consequences  of  a  repeal.  Has  it 
not  always  been  the  opinion  of  the  best  politicians  in  this  State,  that  the  wisest  use 
wli  ch  can  be  made  of  those  lands  will  be  to  fund  the  avails  for  the  benefit  of  our- 
seh  ch  and  p«jfrterity  /  This  has  been  determined  by  solemn  act  of  the  Legislature', 
and  if  the  AstM-inbly  should  revoke  it,  it  is  on  the  principle  that  no  appropriation, 
which  JH  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  can  be  permanent :  consequently  no  other 
fund  f«>r  the  general  benetit,  will  ever  be  attempted,  and  whenever  the  land  b  sold, 
the  n:on!es  luusii  necessarily  be  lodged  in  the  Treasury  unappropriated,  and  peti- 
tions f  >r  (rrants  for  particular  purposes  will  be  numerous.  Those  petitions  will 
Icii^^thcn  the  bCission  of  the  General  Assembly, and  thereby  make  the  State  a  large 
exfciibe,  and  as  lialf  a  million  of  acres  has  already  been  granted  away,  without 
doubt  in  a  few  years,  the  whole  will  be  exhausted.  But  further,  sir,  the  appropri- 
ation is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  encouragement  to  public  instruction,  which  is  in  a 
IK-cuiiar  manner  necessary  in  a  republican  government :  and  a  repeal  can  as  well 
be  made  at  any  time  previous  to  the  actual  division  of  the  money,  as  at  the  present 
time  if  the  people  after  luiving  seen  the  grant,  and  contemplating  the  subjects  a  few 
yearh  shall  wish  it,  or  the  exigences  of  the  State  shall  require  it.  Tlierdbre  there 
can  be  no  reason  given  why  it  is  necessary  to  repeal  it  at  the  present  time — a  re- 
vocation, thercfi>re,  would  look  like  a  public  declaration,  that  no  part  of  the  avails 
of  tii->$e  lands  shall  ever  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  public  instmotion. 

Now,  sir,  under  these  circumstances,  can  any  member  present  vote  for  the  bill 
before  the  house?  If  the  house  have  assembled  with  their  usual  candor  I  am 
persuaded  the  number  will  be  very  small. 

Mr.  Benedict,  of  Reading.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  as  much  candor  as 
the  gentleman  who  spoke  last ;  when  therefore  I  express  my  scnUments,  and  give 
my  rea«ons  in  opposition  to  those  which  he  lias  advanced,  I  trust  it  will  be  imputed 
til  difterencc  of  opinion  and  not  to  want  of  candor.  I  regard  the  present  as  not 
the  pro(>er  time  to  sell  the  lands  in  question.  The  price  of  those  lands  is  rising, 
they  are  a  spf-cies  of  property  that  is  constantly  increasing  in  value.  By  tlie  re|K»rt 
of  the  committee  for  selling  these  lands,  it  seems  that  if  they  should  be  sold  now, 
tlie  pureluisc  money  would  not  be  upon  interest  until  four  years  from  this  time. 
As  the  last  propijsals  which  have  been  mode,  amount  to  double  the  sum  which 
was  first  offered,  we  may  conclude  that  they  will  still  rise  in  value.  And  if  we 
should  sell  them  according  to  the  pro}XJsals  which  have  been  made,  the  purchasers 
would  make  groat  gains  by  the  appreciation  of  the  kmds  without  l^aying  interest  for 
the  purchase  money. 

[As  Mr.  Benedict  was  proceeding  to  make  some  further  observations  to  shew 
the  inexpiyliency  of  selling  the  western  lands  at  present,  he  was  called  to  order,  on 
the  ground  that  the  observations  were  not  pertinent  to  the  question  before  the 
house  ;  the  Speaker  decided  that  Mr.  Benedict  was  not  in  order.] 

He  then  proceeded  to  state  his  objections  against  the  appropriation.  We  hold 
up  the  idea  that  we  have  a  right  to  those  lands.  This  claim  on  our  part  bdng  in- 
jurious to  the  native  inliabitauts,  the  true  owners  of  the  soil,  tends  to  imblttcr 
their  minds,  and  prolong  a  war  which  is  extremely  detrimental  to  our  country. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  importance  of  supporting  the  Clergy ;  I  am  aIwa}*B  ready 
to  do  my  proportion  toward  giving  them  an  honorable  support;  but  the  mod* 
}»'>intt'd  out  by  the  act  of  appropriation  is  very  ineligible,  and  occasions  great  dis 
satisfaction  among  the  people.  The  Clergy  are  not  interested  in  this  question , 
they  ore  entitled  to  a  support ;  the  people  of  the  several  societies  are  bound  by  con- 
tract to  pay  their  salaries,  whether  this  appropriation  is  carried  into  effect  or  not. 
The  people  are  accustomcil  to  the  taxes  wliich  are  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and 
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pay  them  wIlliDgly.  If  you  lighten  these  taxes,  it  will  canso  the  burthen  upon 
thenn  for  other  purposes  to  bo  propurtionnbly  heavier,  and  it  will  bo  the  occaniou 
of  general  uneasiness.  I  would,  therefore,  recierve  the  fuud  in  question  for  other 
necofisary  purposes,  and  to  effect  objectn  of  public  utility,  which  the  |>eoplu  being 
less  accustomed  to,  would  not  be  so  willing  to  incur  the  expiMitte  of  thoni. 

Mr.  Charles  Phelps,  of  Stonington,  observed  that  it  would  be  incuiisistii'nt  to  ap- 
propriate  the  avails  of  what  we  have  not  got  posscmion  of,  and  oom{iared  the  ap- 
propriating act  to  the  conduct  of  the  |>er8on  who  sold  the  bfurHkin  U'fore  ho  caught 
the  bear,  it  would  be  much  more  proper  to  let  the  businetis  lie  open,  and  not  ap- 
propriate the  avails  of  the  lands,  before  we  know  what  will  be  done  with  them. 
\Vhen  we  have  Hold  the  lands,  and  got  the  money  for  them,  the  lA>gi»laturo  will 
be  able  to  make  a  pmper  use  of  it.  I  am  opposed  to  appropriations  of  this  kind— 
they  lead  to  dangenms  consequences.  If  we  look  into  luHtor)-,  we  shall  see  tho 
ill  diects  of  enriching  the  clergy  and  making  tliem  independent.  If  the  clergy 
iind  themselves  enriched  by  the  funds  which  are  provide<l  for  their  support,  they 
will  not  be  faithful,  diligent,  and  attentive  to  visiting  thnr  people ;  but  they  will 
become  negligent,  and  instead  of  minding  tlio  pr<»iKT  dutic>s  of  their  office,  they 
will  be  taken  up  with  useless  controversic^s  and  altercati(»ns.  In  tmme  countries  in 
Europe  one  third  of  their  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  eler^'v,  who  ore  a  dead 
weight  on  the  community,  and  contribute  nothing  to  the  public  burthens.  To 
avoid  these  inconveniences,  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard  against  putting  power  or 
wealth  iIl^)  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  They  ought  to  be  us  tlependent  upon  their 
people,  as  the  members  of  the  house  are  upon  their  constituents.  >>'henever  the 
time  happens  that  these  monies  come  into  the  possession  of  the  State,  the  I.^sla- 
ture  will  have  wisdom  enough  to  dis}yi8c  c^  it ;  perhaps  it  may  be  apportioned  out 
to  the  several  towns  in  the  State.  I  acknowledge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  not  so 
methodical  as  the  gentleman  who  has  taken  care  to  write  out  his  speech  before- 
hand. The  gentleman  calls  for  reasons  why  the  act  of  appropriation  should  be  re- 
pealed. Its  having  a  ^.'ndency  to  hasten  the  sale  of  the  lands  at  the  present 
nnfovorable  time,  is  a  reason  for  the  repeal.  Some  former  transactions  in  tho 
government  will  rellect  light  on  the  pr(>sent  subject.  After  the  proprietors  (»f 
Ilartford  and  Windsor  had  cheated  the  then  colony  of  Connecticut  out  of  one  hn!f 
of  the  then  thirteen  western  towns,  the  rest  in  the  year  1732  were  sold,  except  the 
town  of  Norfolk,  which  was  so  poor  that  nobody  would  buy  it.  Afterwards  in  the 
3'ear  17G*2,  that  township  was  bid  off  at  vendue  at  Middletown,  and  wiis  sold  for 
more  than  the  other  six  towns  and  a  linlt  The  clergy  Imve  great  influence, 
though  this  influence  is  not  so  great,  as  when  they  took  a  man  out  of  the  pulpit, 
and  phiced  him  in  the  choir  of  tliis  house.  They  will  exeit  all  their  influence  to 
have  the  lands  sold  in  their  time,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  avails.  To  wish  for 
power  and  wealth  is  natural,  it  is  human  nature;  I  acknowledge  it  in  myself,  and 
believe  the  clergy  have  the  same  propensity. 

Mr.  Kirby,  of  Litchfield,  observed,  that  the  subject  has  been  so  fully  discussed 
by  the  people  at  large  since  the  last  scission  of  the  le^rislature,  that  he  presumed 
Tcry  few  new  ideas  would  be  produced  by  the  present  debate  ;  but  on  a  question 
of  such  magnitude  he  felt  unwilling  to  give  a  silent  vote. 

He  conceived  that  tho  house  in  contemplating  tho  bill  under  consideration, 
would  be  naturally  led  to  two  principiil  inquiries — 1st.  Whether  any  nppro|)nntion 
of  the  avails  of  the  western  lands  be  at  this  time  expedient — and.  'id.  If  an  appro- 
priation be  cx|KMlient  at  the  present  time,  whether  the  one  made  by  the  Act  in 
October  last  be  the  mrjst  eligible. 

Aa  to  the  first  question,  he  conceived  that  when  gentlemen  reflected,  that  th!s 
State  was  in  possession  of  no  other  funds  but  the  western  lands — that  she  owned 
o<>nsiderable  debts,  and  was  subject  to  the  daily  calls  of  her  creditors  ;  that  in- 
numerable sudden  and  unforeseen  events  mi£;ht  take  place  and  demand  the  imme- 
diate application  of  these  funds,  it  would  obviously  a{>poar  to  be  injudicious  and 
inexpedient  to  make  any  appropriation  at  this  time.  It  hiid  ever  bi'en  fitund 
convenient  in  all  well  regulated  gf)vernments,  to  have  some  res<»urces  within  their 
immediate  reneh,  as  a  S4HJurity  against  accidents  and  provision  for  such  exiijenei.'s 
as  might  suddenly  demand  their  strength  ;  and  prudence  would  certainly  suggest 
the  same  neceWity  for  making  a  like  provision  in  this  State,  since  it  was  in  her 
power  ao  easily  to  d(»  it.  Whenever  the  land  should  be  si»ld  and  converted  into 
mooey/it  might  be  funded  and  placi-d  in  a  productive  situation  ;  the  produce  might 
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from  time  to  time  bo  applied  uuder  the  control  of  tlie  U*giiiluture,  as  tlic  exigence 
of  the  State  i»}iould  re(|uire.  Uuleas  the  purpose  for  which  the  lands  were  appro- 
priated the  lust  setMJon  was  of  great  urgency  and  neeecsity^  he  conceived  there 
was  Uie  gi'catest  propriety  in  laying  it  aside  until  we  had  converted  the  lands  into 
money,  when  f^erhaps  many  other  objects  of  more  importance  might  present 
thenifselves.     Therefure,  on  this  ground,  he  was  for  passing  the  kull. 

As  to  the  second  question,  he  conceived  that  if  a  permanent  appropriation  must 
now  be  made,  we  ought  to  repeal  the  act  of  last  session,  and  i^[»propriate  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  lie  acknowledged  that  with  him  the  support  of  religion  and  edu- 
<*ation  were  important  objects,  and  he  presumi^d  that  no  serious  contention  upon 
that  point  would  take  place  in  the  house,  but  he  conceived  that  the  advocates  of 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  drew*  very  wrong  arguments  from  their  premis<.-s. 
lie  believed  that  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  good  order  of  society,  would  be 
greatly  injured  by  the  appropriation  under  consideration.  It  would  become  a  con- 
tinued bone  of  contention,  which  would  disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  every 
religious  society  throughout  the  State.  If  the  distribution  of  the  money  is  to  bo 
confined  to  the  cvcIesioHtical  societies  now  organized  and  established  by  law,  it  will 
bo  very  unequal,  and  become  a  source  of  continual  clamor  and  animoeity.  If  the 
distribution  is  to  extend  to  all  the  nrligious  persuasions  now  existing  in  this  State, 
or  that  may  hereafter  arise,  its  effects  will  bo  still  more  injurious  to  the  morals  of 
the  people.  Every  dissatisfied  party  will  separate  and  form  a  new  society,  until 
the  whole  State  is  subdivided  into  inconsiderable  petty  districts.  One  very  great 
evil  will  result  from  this.  Itinerant  preachers  without  either  morals  or  ability,  will 
be  employed  for  the  small  trifle  of  public  money  which  the  parish  draws;  a  reli- 
ance upon  this  fund  will  in  time  produce  an  inattention  to  all  other  provision,  and 
the  strong  ro<ited  habits  of  the  pei»ple  to  provide  for  learning  and  pious  clerg)-- 
men,  will  be  overcome :  remissness  and  inattention  to  any  provision  will  sueceid, 
and  that  venerable  order  of  man  become  the  most  ignorant  and  dissolute  in  M)ciety. 
From  known  principles  in  human  nature  he  supposed  this  conclusion  might  be 
fairly  drawn.  He  ol»erved  that  the  people  of  this  State  had  been  long  aiH^ustomc^d 
to  support  their  clerp)-men,  and  if  there  was  no  interference  of  government  to 
weaken  thost.^  habits,  there  could  bo  no  doubt  but  an  able  ministir  would  be  pr(»- 
vided  an<l  supported  ;  that  it  was  commonly  done  cheerfully  and  with  more  ease 
to  the  pe<jp]e  than  any  other  part  of  public  expense. 

That  he  had  only  hinte<l  at  the  heads  of  some  t>f  the  leading  arguments  which 
satisfied  his  iriiiul  that  the  act  of  appropriation  passed  last  session,  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed 'y  therefore,  on  both  grounds  he  was  induced  to  give  his  voice  in  favor  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Ilolbrook,  of  Derby.  CTpressed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  appropria- 
tion, and  in  favor  of  the  present  bill.  That  he  was  willing  to  do  his  i»art  in  paying 
the  expense  of  public  worship  and  education  ;  tliat  it  would  not  be  best  to  appn*- 
priate  the  avails  of  the  western  land  in  any  way  at  the  present  time  ;  that  all  tlie 
iuhabitanUi  of  the  State  have  an  equal  right  in  those  Umds,  and  ought  to  receive  an 
equal  benefit  from  them  ;  to  \my  the  debts  of  the  State  would  be  a  better  way  <»f 
employing  tlic  money ;  it  would  Ikj  ill  policy  for  the  State  to  divest  itself  of  this 
property  ;  if  it  }«hould  be  now  api)ropriatcd,  it  would  be  fixed,  and  the  State  could 
not  touch  it.  If  war  sh«uild  c<»mnience,  there  would  be  no  resource  but  direct 
taxation.  Oth<r  States  have  funds  which  yield  them  a  revenue ;  those  of  tho. 
StJite  of  New  York  are  90,(MMi/.  annually.  VVe  should  hold  this  property  for  such 
public  exiirences  as  may  hereafter  arise.  We  have  no  cause  to  be  jealons  of  fu- 
ture legislatures,  and  think  that  they  will  misapply  this  money  ;  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  they  will  bo  a*  wi«\  and  as  worthy  of  the  public  cmfidence  as  ourselves. 

Mr.  ilyde,  of  Norwich,  expressed  his  opinion  that  this  subjt^ct  had  been  snf- 
ficiontly  discussed,  and  movi^i  that  the  bill  mipflit  be  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  (»f  \Vaterbur>',  said,  that  he  did  not  feel  very  anxious  to  have 
the  present  question  decided — ^lie  trust<*d  future  aasemblii'S  would  be  as  wise  as  the 
present.  An  answt-r  to  Mr.  rhel|w'  objection  that  the  appropriation  would  make 
the  elerijy  in«h  pendent;  he  did  not  see  that  it  would  have  that  efTei-it.  The  act 
puts  the  monies  into  the  hands  of  the  societies  ;  the  clergy  can  not  tonch  it  without 
the  vote  <»f  the  toeiety.  AVhen  I  hear,  said  he.  arguments  used  that  are  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  I  wi«h  to  have  them  arisw^'re*!.  Tiie  gi*ntleman  from  JVrby, 
(Mr.  llolbpxjk,;  objects  aj^M.nkit  the  act  of  appropriation,  because  it  puts  it  out  of 
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the  power  of  »ny  saccceding  avombly  to  dispose  of  the  money.  T»)  this  I  an- 
swer, that  if  that  act  is  irrevocable  aiid  annltcrublo,  it  fillowH  that  we  oau  not  re- 
peal it  now.  But  if  we  can  repeal  that  act  now,  then  h\s  objection  that  the  act  is 
irrevocable,  falls  to  tlie  ground.  I  was  not  for  having  the  former  act  pjis^  the  last 
•easioa ;  1  wished  it  might  have  lain  over  to  this  session  for  conyiderntion  ;  but 
seeing  that  it  has  pawt.'d,  it  ought  not  to  be  repealed  hoMtily.  I  could  wish  the 
present  bill  might  have  a  thorougli  discussion  at  tliis  time,  and  then  lie  for  further 

omsidcrauon,  and  be  finally  continued  to  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

[Mr.  Hopkins  made  several  other  remarks,  which  we  could  not  directly  hear.] 

Mr.  Cleveland,  of  Canterbury,  observed  that  the  matter  now  in  question  has  been 
80  much  agitated  in  the  State,  and  among  the  members  of  the  hi>ut«,  that  it  is  not 
neceiisar}'  now  to  hi&ve  a  len^hy  debate  on  the  subject,  llic  gentleman  last  up 
thinks  the  bill  ought  to  lie  for  further  discussion,  and  be  finally  continued  to  tlie  next 
session.  As  a  reason  for  this,  lie  says  the  minds  of  the  pi^iple  have  been  agitated 
by  the  subject ;  and  he  thinks  tlmt  we  ought  not  to  take  oft' this  agitation.  But  I 
would  ask,  said  Mr.  Cleveland,  why  we  should  not  relieve  this  ogiution,  if  hi  fact 
the  public  mind  Yim  been  so  agitated  ?  The  present  is  the  most  opportune  time 
for  ({iiieting  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  setting  tlie  matter  entirely  at  rest.  A»  to  the 
idea  tliat  the  appropriation  is  ntit  reiK'aloble,  I  answer,  that  the  grantoi's  and  gran- 
tees being  the  same  body,  it  follows  of  consequence,  that  the  grant  is  revocable. 
If  the  policy  of  the  measure  be  considered,  its  having  a  tendency  to  precipitate  the 
sale  of  the  lands,  is  a  weighty  objection  against  it.  It  is  not  expedient  to  hurry 
the  sale  at  this  time,  because  of  the  probability  that  the  lands  will  rise  in  value. 
AVe  need  not  be  in  haste  to  put  the  property  out  of  our  luinds,  because  we  know 
not  what  public  exigences  may  arise,  which  may  render  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
take  it  for  the  use  of  tlie  State.  To  establish  a  separate  order  of  men  is  contrary 
to  the  public  good  and  to  the  real  principles  of  republicanism.  If  one  order  of  men 
is  privileged  and  elevated,  the  rest  will  bo  proportionably  depressed  :  and  feeling 
tliis  depression,  they  will  be  extremely  uneasy.  I  do  not  object  against  granting 
money  for  the  support  of  schools,  nor  am  I  hostile  to  the  clergy  ;  the}'  are  useful 
men  in  tlieir  place.  But  when  they  deviate  from  their  proper  line  of  duty,  and 
assume  that  which  belongs  to  the  province  of  others,  they  are  hurtful.  However 
sanctified  the  clergy  were  in  former  times,  their  conduct  was  in  many  instances 
injurious.  They  are  not  so  bad  in  this  enlightened  age,  as  when  they  opposed  a 
respectable  man,  and  completely  run  him  down  because  he  opposed  the  charter 
of  Yale  College.  ITiey  have  sometimes  resolved  among  themselves,  whose  election 
they  would  favor,  and  whom  they  wonid  oppose.  ^Vhcn  such  conduct  is  pursued 
there  will  be  men  enough  who  will  depend  ui>on  the  clergy  for  their  infiucnce  in 
tlie  State.  To  set  up  an  order  of  men,  who  are  so  apt  to  exert  an  improper  influ- 
ence, would  be  detrimental  to  the  public.  The  probability  of  a  war,  operates  as  a 
reason  against  the  appropriation.  If  war  should  take  place,  it  will  be  difiicult  for 
Congress  to  raise  money  sufiicient  to  carr}*  it  on  ;  they  must  make  application  to 
the  States  ;  and  the  property  in  question  might  be  a  happy  resource  to  prevent  our 
experiencing  the  effects  of  direct  taxation. 

Tlie  ecclesiastical  societies  support  their  clergy  voluntarily  and  easy.  If  these 
funds  are  finally  granted,  they  will  still  be  so  far  under  the  legiKlature,  that  if  the 
pei»ple  apply  them  to  any  other  purpose,  the  clerg>'  will  petition  the  Icgihlature,  and 
in  this  way  obtain  the  money,  whatever  tlie  wishes  of  the  people  may  be.  Tlie 
gentleman  from  Killingworth,  says,  **  this  appropriation  is  a  wise  and  iK>litio  mea- 
sure." Tlie  solicitude  to  dispose  of  this  money  in  such  liasto,  reminds  mo  of  tho 
man  who  had  found  a  carbuncle  of  great  value.  Tliis  fortunate  man  was  anxious 
to  dispose  of  Iiis  jewel  in  such  a  way  as  would  be  perfi'Ctly  secure  ;  for  this  pur- 
pose he  went  and  sunk  it  in  a  jmnd,  where  neither  he  nor  any  bo<ly  else  could 
ever  find  it  again.  There  is  no  net^d  of  our  being  in  such  haste  to  dispose  of  this 
property  ;  we  may  wait  till  we  have  gr»t  possession  of  it :  and  then  we  <»nght  to  put 
it  to  the  best  use.  This  appropriation  is  far  from  beinsr  the  U.'st  use.  If  the  benefit 
of  this  fund  is  to  extend  to  all  denominations,  which  exist  at  present,  and  may 
exist  in  future,  it  will  make  the  greatest  confusion,  in  parting  it  out  to  all  who  will 
be  from  time  to  time  entitled  to  it.  If  it  is  not  to  <'xteiid  to  all.  future  jis  woU  as 
present,  it  is  laying  a  prohibition  upon  people,  that  tlu-y  m.iy  not  alt*  r  their  faith 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeitinj?  their  profwrtion  of  this  fund.  If  it  is  to  j^n  to  all 
you  must  divide  by  lists,  when  there  are  no  lixial  boun^i:^.     listers  muttX  make  the 
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separation  ;  this  will  occasion  [lar^es  to  get  in  listen ;  contention  and  eonfuiinp 
will  bo  the  e<>ns<.>«|uciiet.'.  If  yuu  iv9t>rt  to  the  rale  of  denomi nations  who  are  now 
ill  existence,  it  will  be  the  cause  of  hiw-suils  and  eoutrovenu«.-«,  to  detcmiiiie  wliat 
description  *»f  pithmis  are  entitled  to  recei\e  the  funds. 

Mr.  His-ell,  of  Windi^or.  The  bill  before  the  House  contemplates  a  bosineaa  of 
sin^zular  ini|x>rtanee — which  thus  far  in  debate  has  been  niana«:^*d  with  a  plt^ng 
candor ;  tiil  vt-ry  lately  1  hml  no  apprehension  of  a  dissatit^faetion  resting  upon  the 
niintU  of  the  ^«nx1  eiii/ens  of  the  State;  in  oonseijuence of  the  rtM>lve  <if  the  last 
session  of  tliis  Absenihly,  relative  to  tlie  appropriation  of  the  avaiU  <if  the  western 
hinds.  I  livi*  in  a  part  of  the  State  where  this  has  not  appeared  within  hit  obser- 
vatioii  :  IVrha|i8  the  people  where  I  Iiavc  been  mfjstly  conversant  liave  not  been 
attentive  Xo  the  subjeet — if  they  have,  they  may  have  miis)ud^>;ed. 

The  prinoipK-M  on  which  the  resolve  passed  ought  to  be  reviewed  uptm  the  pre- 
sent oeesifion  ;  some  of  which  I  will  attempt  as  they  now  occur  to  my  mind  ;  pre- 
vious to  which,  however,  sir,  some  observations  advanced  in  support  of  the  present 
bill  ou^ht  to  be  noticed  ;  as  I  feel  fully  persuaded  that  the  members  of  this  House 
liave  e<jnie  tfit^ctlur  not  with  a  fixed  determination  to  pass  the  bill  nnder  consider- 
ation h.'&Htily,  but  to  hear,  deliberate,  and  determine  upon  due  reflection. 

It  has  been  observtHl  by  the  member  from  Redding,  that,  *^  if  we  appropriate  to 
any  set  of  men,  or  to  any  particuUir  use,  we  make  a  war  with  the  Indians.**  Tliis 
I  must  consider  as  pointing  directly  to  the  question  of  selling  the  lands,  therdore 
not  to  be  answered  u]>on  the  present  question. 

It  lias  been  remarked  by  the  same  gentleman,  by  the  honorable  member  from 
Stonington,  and  others,  in  advocating  tins,  bill,  that  **  the  legislature  at  all  future 
periuils,  will  be  able  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  productions  of 
the  avails  of  the  western  lands  ;  and  that  from  time  to  time,  they  ought  to  make 
the  application.^'  The  answer  is  that  the  wisdom  of  snccessors  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned ;  but  here  is  a  trust  committi>d  to  the  present  generation,  in  the  course  of 
human  events ;  and  for  which  we  are  holden  and  bound  to  account — we  are  in 
duty  bound  so  to  manage  with,  and  preserve  it,  as  that  it  may  not  be  wasted  and 
lotft.  These  gentlemen  further  observe  that  the  apprc^riation  as  it  now  stands, 
"  will  in  efFoct  pnMluee  an  independent  clergy  in  the  State — ^they  reason  as  to  his- 
tory of  sucli  in  past  iiges,  that  the  people  of  the  State  cheerfully  pay  the  minister *s 
tax,  and  ought  to  be  continued  in  the  practice  of  it,  and  that  the  olergy  will  immedi- 
ately have  a  strong  desire  to  have  the  lands  sold,  to  gain  possession  of  the  avails.'' 
These  arguments,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  grounded  upon  an  idea  that  the  resolve  makes 
a  grant  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  clergy  personally ;  than  which  notliing  can  be 
more  <nl)surd,  or  inconsistent  with  the  apparent  meaning  and  natural  nndi-rstand- 
ing  of  the  resolve,  according  as  it  has  just  been  read  iWim  the  rec<»rd.  The  srrant 
is  no  othi-r,  sir,  tliun  an  efjual  distribution  to  all  ecclesiastical  societies  in  the  State, 
f(»r  the  express<Ml  {)urpoAe  of  aiding  them  in  the  support  of  their  ministr}*,  and  in 
the  literary  education  of  their  children  ;  do  they  not  need  it  1  are  iht^y  ni»t  bonnd 
to  provi<lc  for  and  support  a  ministry  ?  and  are  there  not  many  parishes  unable, 
though  by  a  standing  law  of  the  State  amenable  for  their  neglect ;  and  do  not  the 
)Krf<irmanees  of  the  advocates  for  this  bill  demonstrate  the  great  advantages  and 
benefits  of  our  Kchohustie  institutions.  We  arc  U)ld  by  the  members  from  IJteh- 
ficld  and  Derby,  "  thnt  the  appropriation  is  not  made  to  the  best  use,  and  that  there 
oujrht  to  be  no  appropriation  af  present,"  that  *Mn  ease  (»f  war,  a  fund  €»f  this 
moncv  would  be  convenient."  Tliis,  sir,  is  the  first  and  only  use  I  have  heard 
compared  with,  and  preforreil  to  the  uses  direet*"d  by  the  resolve,  and  oncht  to  be 
examined.  The  power  of  making  war  rests  in  the  government  of  the  l.^nited 
State's ;  that  government  provides  for  it ;  and  should  the  State  of  Connecticut  be 
called  upon  for  their  [>ro|)ortion,  even  by  a  direct  tax,  is  there  a  people  on  earth 
more  rea<iy  and  chec-rfnl  to  bear  their  part  in  a  just  and  necessary  defense?  This 
fact  is  renuMiibered  in  the  la«t  French  war  by  m.iny  gentlemen  present ;  their  at- 
tention to  it  in  the  late  war  evinces  it,  and  the  great  balance  now  reported  in 
favor  of  tlie  State  upon  the  ndj iistment  of  the  public  accounts,  clearly  proves  the 
truth  of  the  |>osition. 

It  is  said  by  the  crentlcmnn  from  Canterbury,  that  when  the  clercy  become  In- 
depi^ndent,  they  will  become  iMilitieal  intrijfuers,  "  and  ought  to  be  distinguished  by 
their  snp|»ort :"  lliis  is  eonsidcrine  the  avails  of  the  lands  as  given  to  the  clercy  ; 
tliis  in  no  sense  is  consistent  with  the  terms  or  sense  of  the  resolve  ;  they  have  no 
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direct  connection  with  any  part  of  it,  bnt  secondarily  in  payment  of  their  salary  and 
support,  and  such  part  as  hereafter  may  be  directed  ;  the  remainder  to  schdols — 
so  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  object  of  the  appropriation  was  and  is  public  in- 
struction, both  literary  and  moral,  in  every  future  generation,  to  the  end  of  time. 
It  is  not,  neither  is  any  part  of  it,  the  separate  property  of  any  county,  town  or  in- 
dividual ;  but  it  is  the  interest  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  its  corporate  ca[Micity 
— ^and  its  trustees  are  under  solemn  obligations  so  to  preserve  it,  that  posterity  may 
have  the  benefit ;  and  if  it  be  api^ied  according  to  the  provi«ons  of  the  resolve.  I 
must  believe  that  those  noble  and  important  purposes  and  ends,  will  be  answered 
— most  beneficial  to  mankind. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Windsor.  \Mien  the  gentlemen  call  on  as  to  point  out  the  bei^t 
mode  of  disposing  of  this  money,  they  address  themselves  to  men  of  less  confidence 
in  their  invention  and  wisdom.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  devise  a  better  plan 
than  that  in  the  Act  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  repeal.  That  Act  ought  not  to 
have  passed  when  it  did.  Nothing  on  the  subject  ought  then  to  have  passed.  I 
had  not  then,  I  have  not  now,  the  assurance  to  appropriate  this  va^t  property  to  an 
unalterable  purpose.  Sir,  much  reflection,  and  mature  deliberation  are  requisite, 
before  we  assume  that  important  business. 

It  is  very  positively  said,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  appropriation  made  is  the 
best  that  human  wisdom  can  devise ;  that  the  people  pay  taxes  for  the  sui>port  of 
schools  and  the  gospel  very  reluctantly ;  that  should  we  be  involved  in  a  war, 
taxes  for  a  war  will  be  cheerfully  borne,  for  that  the  people  are  inured  to  taxes  in 
support  of  war.  I  answer,  the  people  are  inured  to  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy,  and  abhor  war  with  all  its  attendances ;  suffer  impositions  to  maintain  hos- 
tilities very  unwillingly.  The  curse  upon  us  is  that  we  luive  so  many  men  in  the 
pulpit  who  are  so  incompetent  to  the  duties  of  their  profession.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  people  should  reluctantly  pay  their  money  for  chips  and  porridge  in&tead 
of  the  genuine  milk  of  the  word.  Where  the  people  are  so  wise  and  fortunate  aa 
to  choose  an  able,  learned,  and  pious  [  reacher,  they  contribute  to  his  support  with 
the  utmost  cheerfulness ;  but  nothing  is  so  burdensome  as  taxes  to  support  a  war. 
Some  gentlemen  may  live  where  people  are  unwilling  to  support  any  clergyman  ; 
bnt  those  places  must  be  rare ;  a  truly  respectable  clerg}-man  is  a  blessing  that 
moat  people  recognixe  and  rejoice  in.  I  am  not  of  that  sour  and  gloomy  sort  that 
think  all  virtue  is  in  the  grave  with  generations  post ;  who  pore  over  the  imagined 
degeneracy  of  the  present  age.  I  believe  that  with  the  general  diffusion  of  science, 
virtue  and  morality  keep  pace,  and  that  with  more  knowledge  there  is  more  true 
religion.  There  never  was  a  more  predominant  taste  for  sound  instruction,  and 
pure  pulpit  eloquence,  than  at  the  present  day  in  this  State.  The  people  d<»  niit 
require  the  aid  designed  to  be  af&rded  them  by  the  Act  in  question  ;  tliey  are 
distrusted  and  provoked  by  it.    Take  away  this  bone  of  contention. 

When  the  representatives  returned  home  from  the  last  session,  the  pi-ople  in- 
quired, '*  What  have  you  done  with  our  money  7'*  "  Disposed  of  it  for  your  benefit ; 
we  have  appropriated  it  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  and  the  gospel."  '^  What ! 
have  you  absolutely  disposed  of  that  vast  property  in  this  sudden  manner,  without 
C4»nsolting  us ;  without  knowing  what  any  c^  us  even  thought  on  the  subjc^ct ;  without 
giving  us  an  opportunity  of  ofl^ring  our  sentiments,  and  harmoniously  unitiiiii:  in 
some  general  object ;  without  giving  us  any  information  of  the  subjeet  of  your  de- 
liberations ; — we  have  never  even  heard  of  such  a  project,  until  you  have  com- 
pleted it  I"  **  I  am  above  consulting.  Yon  have  elected  me  to  repri'sunt  you — 
have  invested  me  with  all  your  authority  ;  I  despise  your  popular  characters,  who 
would  inquire  of  their  constituents  what  they  thought,  and  what  they  wished  ■,  I 
have  ai'ted  my  own  judgment,  and  that  is  enough  for  you  to  know." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  thousands  among  our  constituents  who  were  at  loa<jit  as 
well  quaUfied  to  sit  in  this  house,  as  we  were  who  filled  it  at  the  lost  session.  IIuw 
many  of  us  of  that  minority,  told  the  house  that  wo  had  never  heard  of  such  a  de- 
sign as  this  appropriation ;  that  we  did  not  believe  our  constituents  at  home  had 
ever  heard  of  it ;  that  we  wished  the  bill  postponed  that  we  mic;ht  have  an  of)por- 
tunit^'  of  consulting  on  the  matter  among  the  people.  Though  I  do  n(»t  hold  the 
representative  Uiund,  unconditionally  by  the  opinions  of  his  constituents  on  ordi- 
nary occasions ;  yet.  sir,  if  there  be,  among  all  the  public  objects  in  our  govern- 
ment, ONE,  on  which  the  people  ought  to  be  consulted,  if  there  be  one  point  of 
legislation  in  this  State  on  which  the  opinion  of  the  representative  ought  to  be 
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directed  by  that  of  his  oonstitoents,  it  is  that  of  this  vast  and  only  rrmaliiiDg  pro- 
perty of  the  body  politic  of  Connecticut,  by  which  not  only  this,  Iwt  many  genera- 
tions to  come  art*  to  be  strongly  affected.  I  mean  not  to  impeach  the  iate  hoiuc 
of  representatives  of  being  actuated  by  sinister  motives,  wicked  views  ;  but,  sir,  I 
say  this  business  was  conducted  with  a  very  unbecoming  degree  of  haste,  a  very 
nnjustifiablc  and  driving  spirit  This  appropriation  was  hut  session  compared  with 
a  tax  of  a  miiliun  dollars,  or  more,  laid  on  the  people  for  tlie  purpose  of  creating  a 
a  fund  to  effect  this  object,  which  no  men  would  vote  for  viithoat  the  general 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  people.  This  idea  was  not  then  answered,  nor  the 
o!.»joction  suggested  by  it  obviated.  Suppose  this  money  distributed  among  the 
people,  who  are  the  lawful  proprieUMV  of  it ;  and  then  by  an  act  of  this  AiMembly 
called  bock  into  the  treasury  to  be  appropriated  according  to  the  terms  of  this  a«L 
There  would  be  no  difference  in  the  measures  but  that  of  the  circuity  of  the  latter 
priKKMB.  But,  sir,  the  people  have  no  wishes  for  a  distribution  c^  this  money. 
They  believe  there  are  many  objects  of  public  necessity,  munilieence  and  ktcmI 
pubUc  utility  to  which  it  mi^  be  applied  at  the  discretion  of  future  Assemblies, 
as  events  may  occur.  Our  State  debt  is  not  yet  discharged ;  a  great  nuniUr  of 
public  duties  are  not  fulfilled  ;  war,  or  some  general  overwhelming  calamity  may 
burst  upon  us.  This  resource  destroyed,  this  fund  dissipated,  we  have  nothing 
left  to  resort  to  but  an  odious  tax  to  enable  us  to  answer  the  many  addresses  to  our 
justice  and  our  benevolence.  If  this  money  should  come  into  our  treasury,  will 
any  man  say  that  there  will  be  intrigues  and  practices  to  obtain  it  for  partial  pur- 
P'>sK»  ?  Future  assemblies  will  be  as  wise  and  honest  as  we  are ;  we  have  no  rifrht 
ti.)  make  ourselves  their  Conservators ;  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  they  shall  dis- 
i>o«e  of  this  money  in  this  way  and  in  no  other.  I  hi^  this  act  will  be  repealcnl ; 
1  do  not  in  my  conscience  believe  that  it  will  answer  one  good  purpose  ;  I  impute 
nu  wicked  motives,  but  it  is  a  monument  of  weakness.  It  is  said  that  it  is  a  grant 
and  can  not  therefore  be  repealed.  It  is  no  grunt ;  the  grantors  and  grantees  are 
one  and  the  same.  It  is  a  mere  legislative  declaration,  or  direction,  how  this 
money  shall  be  usi>d.  The  people  heartily  disapprove  of  this  act ;  wipe  it  out  of 
existence  ;  take  away  the  shackle,  and  let  them  sit  down  peaceably  together  and 
c<  insult  on  measures  proper  to  be  adopted.  I  have  no  fears  that  diis  money  will 
l>e  applied  to  partial  and  improper  uses ;  when  we  set  this  matter  where  it  was 
before  this  act  passed,  the  public  mind  will  be  relieved  from  the  agitation  It  now 
suffers  ;  the  result  will  be  favorable  to  order  ;  the  money  will  be  put  to  good  usrs. 

The  people  have  not  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  exercise  their  judgment  on  the 
business  ;  repeal  the  act  and  afford  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  Watson,  of  Killingworlh,  observed.  That  the  monies  intended  by  the 
Act,  arc  those  arising  on  t))e  sale  of  the  western  lands,  said  to  belong  to  this 
^tate.  If  gentlemen  in  favor  of  the  appropriation  would  ccmcede  that  wchave  no 
su<Ji  monies,  the  question  would  be,  whether  it  is  expedient  to  make  such  appro- 
priation while  it  existed  only  in  idea,  like  a  castle  in  the  air :  but  nnce  this  was 
not  conceded  he  would  assert  that  we  had  not,  nor  ought  to  have  in  the  presi-nt 
state  of  affairs,  any  money  arising  on  the  sale  of  those  lands.  He  understood  that 
tlie  lands  in  contemplation  were  inhabited,  that  tliey  were  inhxibited  by  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  a  nation  viith  whom  we  were  unhappily  at  war,  and  with  whom 
we  wished  to  make  peace  ;  that  the  lands  were  in  fact  theirs,  and  not  ours  ;  and 
we  had  as  good  riglit  to  dispose  oi  any  other  inhabiti*d  part  of  the  earth  as  of  this 
in  question  ;  that  those  people  were  not  ignorant  of  our  duim,  nor  of  our  endeav- 
ors to  sell  the  lands  under  their  feet;  these  measures  he  considered  as  a 
dirclaration  of  war  against  those  people,  and  to  keep  alive  in  them  a  spirit  of 
Loritility,  and  to  frustrate  all  endeavors  for  peace.  One  gentleman  had  observed 
that  he  would  not  sell  the  bear-skin  before  he  caught  it,  another  had  considered 
the  animal  as  already  caught  and  dead  ;  for  his  part  he  did  not  think  it  dead,  ho 
was  aOaid  it  would  scratch  yet ;  that  should  wo  in  any  sense  undertake  to  sell 
tlxMe  lands,  the  purchasers  would  advance  upon  our  pretended  right,  the}*  w*f>uld 
bv'  anxious  to  gain  the  possession,  and  wc  could  have  no  assuranc*e  that  they 
i;\  (^u!d  not  attempt,  or  even  effect  it  by  force  of  arms ;  and  thns  while  on  the 
gi'ijunrl  of  our  pretended  riglit,  the  purchasers  may  be  extirfmtincr  those  inhabitants, 
wo  may  be  devoutly  applying  the  avails  in  pious  uses.  He  conceived  gentlemen 
r;ijst  feel  theniselves  to  be  under  some  great  and  pressinfif  oblirmtion.  or  they 
^  I  uld  not  comply  with  such  a  measure — he  wibhed  to  know  whether  it  was  a 
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chriftUui,  a  moral,  or  political  duty,  and  in  few  word*  attempted  to  shew  that  it 
oonld  be  neither. 

Mr.  GiMNlrioh,  of  Ilartfonl.  Two  questions  arise  on  the  subject  in  debate 
**  One  whethtr  any  appropriation  be  expedient/'  the  other  "  whoUier  the  appro* 
priation  now  niaile  be  the  most  ben«.'ficial.'' 

On  these  questions  I  will  suggest  those  considerations  that  to  me  appear  im- 
porttitit  for  ri^ht  dctennination. 

The  appn^priution  is  represented  as  derogatory  to  the  wisdom  of  future  legis- 
latures ;  no  such  construction  can  be  fairly  implied  from  the  measures.  We  are 
tar  fn>m  imagining,  that  succeeding  aHk-mblies  will  be  less  wise,  than  |>ast. 

By  the  resolve  in  qut^stion,  a  productive  fund  was  contemplated,  the  princijial 
to  be  kept  entire,  and  the  interest  applied  to  obji>cts  useful  to  all  our  citizt'iis. 

Is  such  an  establishment  expedient  Without  it  or  a  similar  ofteratiun,  the 
money  c«)uld  not  be  productive.  It  must  remain  in  the  treasury  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  legislature,  and  to  jiartial  arrangt^menta  from  time  to  time.  In 
tliat  ease  would  not  particular  and  local  interests  odvn  gi»vem  in  its  diHposition. 

IVky  not  experience  sliow  when  a  large  surplus  of  money  is  in  the  treasur}', 
more  than  suflieieut  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  exigences  of  government ;  we  become 
proportionably  liberal  in  our  expi.'nditures.  Applications  for  grants  increase,  and 
more  i>asily  succiHNi.  Such  a  state  of  the  Treasury  efri*cts  all  the  departments 
of  government.  K  wo  had  a  million  of  dollars  in  jiossession,  unfunded  and  unap- 
propriate<l,  could  wo  be  sure  that  the  salarii'S  of  our  officers  would  not  bo 
advanced  beyond  an  adequate  compensation,  and  our  civil  list  expenses  increased. 
The  gentleman  firom  Derby  says  "  other  States,  especially  New  York,  possess 
large  revenues.''  Wliat  is  the  consequence  of  the  want  here  of  a  simibr  applica- 
tion, contemplated  by  the  resolve,  will  tlie  inlmbitants  on  this  State  suffer  on  a 
comparison,  with  theirs,  in  respect  to  information  or  manners.  Their  officers 
of  government  live  in  splendor ;  while  too  many  of  tlie  people  are  illiterate  and 
depressed.  Our  citizens  of  all  ranks  are  distinguished  for  simplicity  of  manners, 
and  useful  information. 

Those  reasons  convince  me,  some  kind  of  appropriation  is  necessary.  It  is 
said,  '*  the  measure  is  prenoaturc ;  the  land  ought  to  bo  converted  into  money 
before  any  appropriation  is  made.*' 

If  the  arguments  urged  to  shew  the  necessity  of  an  appropriation  ;  apply  with 
any  force,  to  evince  that  point ;  it  is  obvious  I  think  they  apply  with  like  force  in 
£ivor  of  an  appropriation  before  the  call.  For  might  not  the  evils  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  non-appropriation  of  the  money  for  a  length  of  time,  also  in  a 
degree  take  place  on  its  coming  into  the  treasury,  when  a  provision  is  made  for 
the  sale  of  the  lands,  when^by  the  State  is  to  ptirt  with  their  right  to  the  8«>il,  is 
it  not  wise  and  equiUible  to  make  provision  t4)  secure  to  the  people  the  avails  of 
the  sale  by  an  appropriation  for  their  benefit,  and  that  of  p<iNterity.  Suppose 
instead  of  a  sale,  a  partition  of  the  lands  should  be  thought  most  advisabk^— 
either  to  towns  or  societies.  Can  any  person  say  a  se<|uestration  of  it,  or  the 
avails,  if  ever  sold  for  certain  valuable  purptMtes,  might  not  with  propriety  be  made 
at  the  same  time — where  is  the  differenci.> ;  is  not  the  sale  and  appn>priatioti  a 
more*  easy  and  practicable  partition  and  distribution  of  the  avails  of  the  lands 
among  the  inliabitjmts  of  the  State. 

If,  as  some  imagine,  no  appropriation  of  public  monies  by  an  Assembly  is  an 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  tlieir  successors  ;  how  can  any  public  fund  or  appro- 
priation bo  made  for  a  longer  period  tli:ui  the  continuance  of  the  powers  of  th*) 
Legislature  by  whom  they  were  establisluHl. 

A  more  pbiusible  argmnent  is  advandnl,  *'  That  the  Assembly  who  appropriated 
the  monies  couhl  not  know  the  future  iuteresta  and  exigences  of  the  State  whei 
the  money  should  be  receive*!." 

Th<*y  had  competent  infornmtion  to  detenninc,  thiit  it  would  bo  mort  lK>nefici; 
for  the  conmmnity  to  appropriate  the  avails  of  the  land  to  s<jme  general  obje 
wherein  all  of  the  present  and  successive  generations  would  be  interested  ;  w 
were  also  oompi.-tent  to  select  the  most  pn»por  object.     To  them  the  impnn'cmi 
of  present  and  future  generations  in  useful  knowleilti:o,,an<l  in  the  duties  of  pul 
and  private  life,  appeared  matters  of  the  fiivt  consideration. 

Is  tJie  apprt>priation  made  for  tliosMj  ])uriN)tM'H  the  most  l>enefi'.'ial  ?    The  q» 
ton  is  often  asked,  *'  Why  are  the  j»*x»j»le  of  Coun-.ctieut  the  nuj&t  free,  and 
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the  moet  crbcdicnt  to  law  of  all  the  people  known  to  us  ?"  The  answer  com- 
monly given  is,  thvy  are  most  enlightened  and  virtuous.  "  Why  are  they  the 
niofit  oniight^iiied  and  virtuf»U8  ?*'  It  is  owing  to  the  cirilf  social,  and  religioiis 
institutions  wisely  formed  by  our  ancestors,  and  since  protected  and  pntrcHiized. 
Anioug  ihi-sc  our  corporations  are  of  singular  utility,  counties  ft«*  the  easy  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  towns  for  the  management  of  their  immediate 
concerns.  To  societies  and  lesser  communities  is  committed  the  sacred  trust 
of  education,  and  instiiiction  of  all,  young  and  old.  A  government  so  orsonized 
ess<.'ntially  depi'nds  on  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  virtuous  habits ; 
attention  has  ever  been  ptud  with  us  to  these  objects,  and  to  the  happy  efiects 
of  that  patronage  it  is  owing  that  in  this  State  the  principles  of  order  co-operate 
with  those  of  liberty. 

The  design  then  of  the  appropriation  is  of  the  highest  consequence  to  society ; 
it  being  to  aid  those  oomiuimities  of  all  reUgious  denominatkHis  on  whom  is 
devolved  the  blessings  of  instruction. 

It  is  remarked,  "  that  this  aid  is  unnecessary  ]  that  the  expense  is  now  cheer- 
fully borne  by  the  i>et)ple.^'  Suppose  it  is  borne  with  equal  cheerfulness  as  other 
public  expens<>s  in  jiroportion  to  their  ability  ;  but  is  it  not  known,  thu-it  burdens 
of  this  kind  are  the  luoei  heavy  of  any  on  our  citizens,  and  does  not  policy  dictate 
to  afford  them  aid  in  this  respect,  in  preference  to  any  other  object  of  oar 
concern. 

Gentlemen  observe,  "  this  grant  will  render  the  clergy  independent.**  How 
arc  minist^-rs  intt^ested  in  it ;  it  makes  no  alteration  in  their  office,  or  situation. 
Nothing  is  grantc^l  to  the  clergy ;  they  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  people ;  their 
contracts  made  with  them — and  by  them  to  be  paid  ;  from  whence  then  is  this 
independence  and  eU'ction  to  arise  ;  if  I  could  entertain  such  an  apprehension  I 
should  consider  the  object  as  conclusive  ;  but  there  is  no  rational  ground  for  fear ; 
we  are  told  also  '^of  priestly  nomination  and  clerical  usurpation  recorded  in 
histor}'  ;'*  there  is  no  affinity  in  the  cases.  In  the  countries  referred  to,  the  right 
of  presentation  of  the  incumbent  to  the  .ministerial  office  was  in  some  patron  or 
lord,  an  oppressive  system  of  tithes  supported  the  clergy,  and  civil  powers  and 
offices  were  annexed,  is  there  any  thing  of  that  kind  with  us  ?  We  may  dismiss 
our  fears  in  this  paiticulur. 

It  is  urged  as  a  reason  against  the  measure,  "  that  it  places  persons  under 
penalty  not  to  change  their  religious  sentiments."  A  like  objection  may  be 
made  against  every  improvement  of  religious  society  and  ccmnection.  Wliat  is 
necessary  to  the  orderly  and  happy  state  of  these  conmiunities  can  not  bo  con- 
sidered as  holding  out  sinister  or  improper  motives. 

It  is  with  some,  1  find,  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  repeal  of  the  resolve  "  that  mi- 
easiness  is  exeit*'d  ;  I  don't  know  the  degree  or  extent  of  the  disquietude ;  to  me, 
however,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  an  immediate  repi>al.  How  ofU'U  has 
public  dissatisfaction  been  occasioned  by  the  best  measures  on  their  first  adoption, 
when  afterwards  they  become  universally  satisfactory,  misapprehension,  and  mis- 
represiintjition  often  for  a  short  season  prejudice  the  public  mind,  but  on  d:s))a8- 
sionate  inquiry  and  sober  reflection  it  determines  right.  If  when  a  fair  opportunity 
is  given  for  the  measure  to  be  understood,  dissatisfaction  continues  the  re})eal  may 
take,  now  it  is  not  necessary,  and  can  answer  no  good  purpc«e. 

Mr.  Elijah  Hul)bard,  of  Middlctown,  observed,  That  the  bill  contemplated  a 
repeal  of  last  October  Act,  ai)propriating  the  avails  of  the  West4»m  territor)'  for 
the  support  of  the  Gtwpel  Ministry  and  Schools  of  Education  in  this  State,  that  the 
arguments  of  the  gentlemen  in  fiivor  of  the  present  bill,  and  against  the  appro- 
priation, were  principally  contained  in  three  objections,  one  of  them  is  in  tha 
distribution  and  application  of  the  money,  which  the  gentlemen  say  is  insurmount- 
able, to  be  equally  dividerl  amongst  the  narrow  orders,  to  him  these  difficulties  do 
not  appear  so  great,  they  were  more  in  imaginati(»n  than  in  reality.  He  believed 
that  an  exact  and  just  distribution  might  be  made  of  the  monoy  without  any  kind 
of  difficulty.  It  was  in  this,  as  in  all  other  occurrences  <if  life,  that  antici|»ated 
evils  were  greati^r  than  real  ones ;  an  other  objection  is,  tliat  the  appn^priation, 
if  it  takes  etTeet,  will  make  the  clergy  of  this  State  self  important,  and  independent 
of  the  ptH>ple  of  their  stKM<*ties,  and  that  they  will  neglect  their  duty,  I'Cc.  litis  obj<-c* 
tion  to  the  appropriation  he  thought  ill  founded,  as  the  mc>ney  is  n<»t  iri\en  to  tlie 
clergy,  but  to  tlie  several  ecclcsiastiual  societies,  for  them  to  inipr«n'e  fur  the  pur 
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pose  of  hiring  saeh  inen  as  they  please,  both  for  preachers  aD4l  statosmen.  If  it 
makes  any  body  important,  it  must  be  the  societies ;  they  have  the  money,  and 
will  fuel  their  importance  and  look  ont  for  able  U.>aehers,  and  employ  none  but 
such  as  thi-y  clioose.  It  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  business  in  life,  the  man  who 
has  and  pays  money  for  laborers,  can  alwa}'s  have  the  bc'st  workmen,  and  will 
employ  none  but  such  as  pleases  him.  It  will  be  a  stimulus  to  ingenious  ^ntle- 
nien  to  engage  in  the  ministry.  TIic  appropriation  Liys  the  sfieioty  under  no 
disability  in  Si'ttlin^  or  discharging  their  prenohers,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
gives  them  importimce,  and  puts  them  on  higher  ground.  An  other  objection 
the  gentleman  makes  to  the  appropriation  is,  that  it  will  hurry  the  sale  of  the 
lands.  This  objection,  he  observed,  had  more  weight,  and  he  belie vi>d  operated 
more  substantially  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  State  against  the  appropria- 
tion than  all  others,  for  himself  ho  believed  the  presc>nt  a  very  uiiopportnne  time 
to  sell  thnse  lands — that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  appropriation,  and  against  the 
present  bill,  and  now  moved,  tliat  the  further  consideration  of  it  might  be  post- 
poned until  the  house  should  take  up  a  bill  tlien  on  the  table,  contemplating  a 
suspension  of  the  committi'es  powers  relative  to  the  sale  of  those  lands.  It  was 
his  wish  tliat  the  bill  under  consideration  might  not  be  hurried  through ;  the 
Assembly  in  October  next  will  have  the  same  power  of  repi>aling  the  Act  tliat  we 
now  have  and  hereaflor,  he  wished  it  might  stand  for  the  present,  and  until  the 
good  people  of  this  State  might  have  opportunity  to  examine  the  principles  on 
which  the  appropriation  was  made,  and  get  a  fair  underst^inding  of  the  busiueaB, 
when  they  had,  he  should  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  their  decision. 

Mr.  Abraham  Pierson,  of  Killingworth.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise,  sir,  to  make 
some  remarks  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  LegisUiture  in  October  last,  as  the 
mcmbi'r  fnnn  Dtehfield  suggested  that  the  Act  of  appropriation  in  question  was 
jiassed  in  too  much  haste — I  have  no  remembrance,  sir,  that  tiie  members  in 
favor  of  the  Act,  ever  hastened  the  business,  or  objected  to  any  postponement 
wliich  the  opposers  wished.  It  was  laid  in  about  as  early  in  the  semion  as  the 
present  bill,  and  was  not  poascd  till  more  than  half  a  wei^k  later  in  the  session 
it  now  is ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  most  of  the  debaU!S  were  on  a  bill  which 
prop<jsed  the  whole  avails  of  said  lands  to  go  to  the  societies,  to  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  their  ministers  or  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  except  where  they  had 
other  funds,  in  which  case  the  surplus  was  to  bo  applied  to  the  supp(^rt  of  schools, 
and  to  make  a  division  on  a  certain  list ;  this  was  objectionable,  and  after  the 
house  hod  passed  the  first  paragraph,  a  conmiittce  was  appointed,  consisting  partly 
of  members  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  partly  of  the  opposeiv,  who  naturally  agreed  to 
lay  in  the  bill  which  passed,  as  that  directed  a  part  to  go  to  the  support  of  schools, 
and  the  division  Wiis  left  to  a  future  pi*riod ;  which  removed  the  principal  objections 
which  had  been  mode.  However,  there  unexpectedly  arose  objections  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  bill,  and  those  in  th^  opposition  proposed  to  lay  over  to  the  next  Assembly, 
to  m.H2  what  the  opinion  of  the  people  would  bo  ;  tliis  was  objected  tt)  by  some  in 
favor  of  tlie  Act,  but  tlioy  manifebted  a  willingness  to  postpone  it  till  the  next 
Tuesday,  which  was  not  seconded  by  those  in  the  appropriation — consequently 
the  qut^ion  wjis  put  and  the  bill  passed. 

And,  sir,  this  was  not  a  new  subject,  for  a  proposal  f(tr  tlie  same  appropria- 
tion had  been  before  the  Assembly  at  the  Oct4)ber  session  the  two  preceding 
years. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  from  Iledding  wishes  to  reser\'e  those  monies 
nnappropriaUMl,  for  purposes  which  the  people  would  not  consent  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  by  a  tiix.  This,  I  think,  would  be  very  ill  p«)liey,  for  the  interest  of  a 
fund  will  be  st(*ady  and  permanent,  and  it  is  much  wiser  to  apply  it  to  the  pur- 
pose of  inntruetiou,  which  will  alwa}'s  remain  as  expensive,  and  as  necessary  as  at 
the  present  tiin<'.  I  ain  not  c<»nvinced  tliat  the  people,  who  are  well  infornu*d  on 
the  subject,  are  diw<atis(i<Hl  with  the  present  appropriation,  for  the  freemen  of  this 
State  generally  jud^e  judiciously,  and  when  by  this  grant  each  of  the  societies 
have  their  share  (»f  the  annual  interest  secured,  it  is  not  to  be  presmned,  tlmt 
they  liave  so  c*onteniptjil>le  an  idea  of  their  own  abilities  t(»  manage  their  own 
monies,  as  to  wish  the  Ix'^islature  to  repeal  the  Act,  and  thereby  t;ike  the 
monies  l)aek  into  their  own  hnmlK,  to  use  f<ir  pnillal  pui'|KjS(.>s,  in  which  perha{)s 
they  would  reeeiv"  1  ttle  or  iii>  U  iiefit.     Kven  tluxw.'  towns  who  have  instructed 
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their  memU.'rs,  liave  generally  ou'y  tliivetcd  them  to  use  all  prudent  methods  to 
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prevent  the  act  from  being  carried  into  effeet.  Now,  sir,  is  this  a  pmdcnt 
method  ?  I  think  not.  If  when  the  money  is  reeeivcd,  there  should  be  found 
great  dlfficultios  in  applying  part  of  it  to  the  support  of  the  giwpcl,  and  the  people 
should  be  j^t'nt'ially  averse  to  it ;  I  do  not  wish  the  f[nmi  to  be  considered  abso- 
lutely irrevocable.  But  it  would  bo  much  more  prudent  than  to  apply  it  to  some 
other  permanent  use,  which  would  secure  it  all  to  the  people,  than  to  take  it  out  of 
their  hands  at  thi.s  tiiiio.  Or  if  its  bein^  absolutely  permanent  should  be  thought 
inexpcilient,  if  the  I^A-gislature  should  then  reserve  a  right,  «in  some  very  extra- 
ordinary oiiKTfc«'ncy,  a  <*ertaiu  proportion  of  tlie  members  of  both  houses  concur- 
ring in  opinion,  t<»  divert  the  interest  to  a  different  purpose  during  its  continuance, 
it  would  Ixr  more  ])rud(tit,  and  less  likely  to  give  uneasiness  to  the  people,  than  to 
Imve  the  money  wluilly  unappropriated.  But  ftiithor,  sir,  the  Act  of  appropria- 
tion crmU^'uiplnti-s  a  plan  wholly  new,  and  untried  in  the  christian  world  ;  that  is, 
from  the  interest  of  a  fund,  to  give  mmc  awistance  to  the  scXMeties,  in  defraying 
the  expenses  of  a  preached  gospel,  thereby  tending  to  perpetuate  those  impori.int 
moral  instruct  ion** — and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  ill  c<jnsequenees  of  estab- 
lishing one  ntoile  of  worship  in  preference  to  another  ;  or,  of  making  tlie  clergy 
less  dependent  on  the  pef»ple  of  their  charge.  On  a  subject  tif  this  imi>«>rtance,  it 
is  not  8trange  if  the  minds  of  the  people  are  somewliat  agitated,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  imprudent  step  to  repeal  the  Act  before  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  know  the  design  of  it ;  for  who  can  tell  but  the  people,  on  full  eonsiik-iiition  of 
the  subject,  fnight  differ  in  opinion  from  the  gentleman  from  Litchfield,  who  thinks 
the  Act  had  its  foundation  in  nothing  but  folly  and  weakness. 

Mr.  Edmonds,  of  Newtown,  observed,  That  he  had  n»)  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  gentleman  (Mr.  Pearson)  who  had  last  spoken,  and  who  liad  brought  fom^ard 
and  prosecuted  the  bill  making  the  appropriation  with  such  unremitting  zeal.  The 
argument^)  he  luid  used  had  undoubtedly  convinced  his  own  mind,  but  they  had 
by  no  means  the  same  influence  upon  him.  The  gentleman  ai'gut^  the  appro- 
priation is  at  anytime  revocable  by  the  Assembly  if  they  judge  it  expedient; 
consiKjuently  no  danger  can  arise  from  the  continuance  of  the  Act  under  con- 
sideration. If  this  position  be  true,  it  affords  an  argument  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  for  the  appropriation,  in  this  view  of  it,  is  a  mere  nullity,  and  affords  no  secu- 
rity whatever  to  the  treasur}',  against  the  application  of  the  money  to  partial 
purposes,  and  other  mischiefs  which  it  was  intended  to  guard  againt^t ;  but  the 
trc^asury  will  still  be  subject  to  be  drained  by  this  or  any  future  a^isembly,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  no  appropriation  had  been  nmdc.  The  continuance  of  the  Act 
then,  with  this  construction,  could  answer  no  purpose  but  to  irritate  and  disturb 
the  people.  For  myself,  I  view  the  appropriation  under  considerat  on  in  a  differ- 
ent point  of  light.  It  is  to  attach  itself  to  the  objects  of  the  grant,  in  such  manner 
as  to  become  altogether  irrevocable  upon  the  principles  (»f  justice.  For  instance, 
a  seh(X)lm}i8ter  is  hired,  a  meeting-house  built,  or  a  ministi-r  settled,  by  a  ]M>or 
society,  relyiI^]^  upon  the  strength  of  this  promisc^d  aid.  Should  the  aj«enibly 
then  undertake  on  any  emergency,  to  revoke  the  approjiriation,  this  diK^s  not  re- 
voke the  contract  made  by  the  society  to  pay  their  minister,  or  in2isti>r  ;  they  are 
Subjected  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  and  left  to  groan  under  burdens  and  mischiefs 
int«)  which  tliey  have  been  betniyed  by  the  State.  The  appn>pri;it4on,  therefore, 
having  once  attached  itEielf  to  its  object,  it  can  never  be  revoked  consistent  with 
justice,  honor,  and  faith  of  the  State. 

It  has  been  obscr\'ed,  the  propriety  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  can  nr>t  cf)me  into 
consideration  in  this  question.  The  Act  of  appropriation  contemplates  the  dis- 
position of  the  interest  of  the  avails  of  those  lands,  which  nt.'cessarily  implies  a 
sale,  or  otherwise  the  Act  must  be  wholly  inoperative.  I  will  then  consider  this 
question  upon  the  idi;a  that  the  lands  ara  already  sold,  and  the  money  in  fact  in 
the  treasury.  In  this  case  what  would  be  proper  to  be  done  ?  To  determine 
this,  we  must  consider  all  the  present  exigences  of  the  State — and  make  such  dis- 
positions as  justice,  p<»licy,  and  the  state  of  religious  societies  require.  Justice 
should  claim  our  fii-st  attention.  Tliere  is  a  debt  of  about  1 10,0001.  now  due  fn>m 
this  State.  The  gi'ant«i  f(»r  the  encouragement  of  useful  manufacture's,  &c.,  remain 
still  to  l>e  paid.  The  Comptroller  has  repoite'd  the  necessity  of  an  innntiliate  tax 
to  defray  governmental  exfM'nses ;  let  these  demands  be  fii-st  stitistied.  Justice  and 
conmion  honesty  recjuire  it.  When  the  demands  of  justice  are  satisfied,  let  the 
residue,  ti^'ther  with  the  balance  due  from  the  United  States,  bo  placed  on  in- 
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r^B.rr  t:.  .::  •••■■  ..»cu  u*..  •<:'  *-  r^raTi^rL;.  I  ai^x*  tliat  tlir  suin-*;!  I't'  si-litml!*  \» 
eTtr-ry  w:;  .  '..:•  '-.z:  H  ■»  »  i:x  rti-.:*:  t.^  s^-'lit-^il*  f  U  ill.  iv  ii  ^  n::l«*  jMii-^h,  in 
th«iv  t  •».:.-"  .•:.-•  .-  :ir  ^ci^r  i«.#:.:uto  i»f  the  priviKvi*  «»t*  a  j*.'!i»n»|  f  Ari*  in»l 
liir  ;».*•.;'•  :'  .-•-:  >'=^r  j»cr5%:tn:.  k:ur  iiii«»riiK«i.  aiul  Jms  imt  tlii-*  St.itc  pri»- 
cait-a  i»  z  .LZ'-  :-"ii-i  z:m.i  m  Ar.y  ^:aU.•  in  tho  I'liimi  I  1  Ih  luvi'  il  w:Il  imt  bo 
draj-i.  }'.  *  *  :  w  li  r^-c  -a^^v.^tu*  ?  Ix'tuit  a{i|Kalt'n>iir  «»\vn  t'\}».'ii»iic«' ; 
wsk  ^'-^.:-_•-  r  ^  t^  :>  "iriw.;  :ir.a;ih  ;ht  Scato  :  i»  lluTi»  a  uinirlr  town,  ih  linn-  a  niiii;lo 
}i.-.rv>l:  =1  ■•  '  •-  ■:  "fc  ".i.  i  -i-.^^.:.:  h-Mi-^o  lV»r  public  wor«Iiii»  /  .\rv  thi'v  in  ^niiTal 
fci.i-tir  .1*  .^•-l^  ,  4.^:  ^-E-r  :n!.j  liLtuy  *  Is  not  1 1  if  n-vfi-M- tlio  fiisi- .'  Aro 
ti<-.-T  >•:  :-  ■:  v..  ::. «c  ^xat;  .a  a  pi\wp«.-n>us  ami  tlourinhinir  i'i>ti«liti<'ii,  ai>«l  w*  11 
•n-,':*:  -:  »  :'^  ::r  j.^.r*.  cic^|f>c'ivj  in  a  f^w  iiiKtjUKH'ii,  ami  lli"»»**-  <»\vm:f  ti»  Nmin 
jCTTi^n-;:  :  =:.:.:  -.»  ^Tciy  ar  ««-a,  and  which  will  no  «lt»ulit  Ih-  !i|M'««liIy  riiiifilifil  I 
Ari  is-a  '.'^..  *.  r»7  Ji  j»ii«ral.  and  ihi-ir  fiiniiliiii,  in  artiiunii'/  TIm  y  iii«». 
"\Vr.-.-Tv  :*.-::  <  :.'..  !:-.>.v-».:v  h>rtlu!(  Tcrv  vxtrnordinarv  niraMiiii- at  tli'H  itMitiriiUir 

•  ■  •  ■ 

tlrii-.-  *  ^^T  '.-Tr  X  y-.t  ixxvivttl  this  nmm-y,  wlun  wo  fliall,  wliat  tin-  Mini  will 
b;.  ^Zii  «?:^:  *•  .-  e\.jvnoy  M' the ^Litv undi-r  all  viroinuHtamTH  nmy  ilM*n  n'i|iitn', 
w.:ao;  ;":.■.  ?:.r!:  .>f  p^•^ph<^?y.  is  imp«Mvible  ti»  U*  knuwn.  In  tli.*  l.ilf  wur,  wo 
an.:>.-i  Is  :li:  •cin.^  csiufrc,  ri^ki1l  onr  all  in  tho  tvinic  Ivirk,  ii;;rt*<-<I  U*  hi-ar  ihc 
buriiLi^K.  :^Li  rr.ar-.- the  aiiTantutfi«  i-iiually.  Fairtii'Iil,  Nrw  bini|i>n,  and  nihrr 
tM»a*'  W'-rc  :is:;.i.u:arly«kudWv'W.  Jutiticv  wan  duj  ti»  tiirni.  Iliid  tli'*  ii|»|mihhiji- 
I  -Ti  fcK'«r.-  :"-..:  t  ri..-  lK.-^-n  nia;1o.  we  ehould  \iA\r  had  no  ri-funni'iM  tn  ni.-iki-  liio 
imnVrt-rk  i:»«i.  V-nt  hy  a^idine  n«.*w  taxes  to  the  diKtri->K-i*  lln-n  t«  It  hy  ilii-  |nii|i|i-  : 
We  ai^r  on*  thrvatt-Otrd,  perha(«  on  tho  i-ve  o!"  aniillicr  war.  l-iir«»|M'  »  »i'ii- 
Tii!it««i.  oar  sei-pTt  t^mns  may  h'*  Mubjecttil  n^nhx  to  d«>Ntniftinn.  diiMiK*  may 
again  b«:  du.-.  aU'l  opsht  wo  not  to  pivserro  tho  moann  t<i  n  niirr  it  ?  If  wo  makn 
the  appr-.>pr.:.t!"n  wc  shall  have  no  rosoaiXH'N  loll  but  taxott;  and  may  Iw  nL^ain  in 
th-'  mrlanvh' ''y  Fituitiim  wo  liavo  aln-ady  ox[KTiono«'ii.  Afraid  to  linti  n  tn  iIm» 
Toitx*  iif  ja^i.c-  wh'.n  oiitreaUti  by  our  cretiitors^  for  four  of  <Htabii»«IiinL;  a  pni'idiiil 
and  e&t^*ur:i:rni;  applioat:<in  for  relief. 

Mr.  I->imiiud».  furtlur  renin rke«l.  It  lind  b<»en  n-p-iitodly  olw«TVfd,  iIimI  tin-  np- 
pmpriatii.'U  "i«  n>ithinsr  more  than  ^ivin^^  the  m<ini-y  to  •>unM'lvi-*<.*'  \\  hat  in  tlm 
naturv  i>f  this  oxtnionlinar)*  ^ft  ?  Who  w  it  that  ^ivcn,  and  li>>w  in  it  Kwtiit 
Tlie  awi-mbly  tjike  a  property  in  whioh  ever}*  individual  ii<  entitled  to  IiIn  hIi.im>, 
and  bi'fitow  it  bsiek  n|M)n  the  ownen  with  thiH  eoiiifoiiabjo  eonilitinn  niiii<-xi  il  to  i(, 
that  tbov  ni.if  their  lu-irs,  be  th-.-ir  diBtrewMti  what  tluv  mav,  f>liall  nivi  r  toiiih  u 
wnny  of  tho  princ'jicd.  If  the  AwoniUIy  should  tako  my  liorH*  or  row  n\\it\  tioiii 
me,  aell  it,  and  permit  me  to  ree*.-ive  tho  intoront,  would  llil«  li'-  oMn-iil.  r.  il  nn  ii 
kindneiMi,  as  a  i^ift  to  mo  I  If  so^  thon  the  npproprijition  may  In*  •■unMdt-rt  d  tn  u 
fipft  of  the  poopje  to  tlioniHidvos. 

But.  i»ir,  I  was  op{)>ts«.'d  to  the  appropriation  In  th^*  firht  in*«t.-inc-i-,  and  am  ^fdi 
opprjeed  to  it  as  it  resp«vtH  roli^iun,  from  u  lirm  |MT><iuiition,  tli:ii  •■\i-n,  if  lint 
nionov  was  bo^itowo*]  u|M)n  as  by  a  ^ifl  from  hoavon,  it  n<-v«r  ronM  lii-  ilir<ii:li 
uted  in  the  manner  contomplatod  hy  tin:  not,  m>  tw  to  ^jvo  KitiHrii'Mion  ;  Imi  ih.it 
it  would  liave  u  direct  l«."ndoney  to  exoito  ji-aloiiNiifi,  oroato  diirtniH'tH,  ainl  !•»  iIih- 
turb  the  preM>nt  {teace,  order,  anil  happinc«-H  of  t«iioii-rii*N  ^  and  in  tin*  i  nil  prudiii-u 
the  very  miK'hiefs  it  was  originally  intvudt-d  Vt  r<-i ly. 

Mr.  Muik.'loy,  of  llai'tford.  Mr.  S|Makor,  It  is  with  croat  dlflidi  noi'  I  iniiKo 
any  otwi.-rvatious  on  tho  qui-stion,  eH|H-eially  artortho  nubj«'ot  li.m  l»«  'ii  ^n  inli^  ihii- 
cussed  by  tho  inp'nious  {rontlomen  who  havi>  pri'Codod  mo.  ^I'lii*  lt'-.-iI  iiii|Hiri,inoo 
of  the  hubject,  maktw  it  my  duty  to  aiwi^n  the  roanons  of  my  opinion,  and  m  doiii^ 
it,  I  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  re|H'tition  whoro  \\umo  roaNins  havi-  iiliMid\  In  •  u 
offered  to  <nir  efmnideration  by  othi'rH,  and  to  oxi-rciw  tho  wmif  oaniior  \^  Im  li  hiis 
■o  I^;reeab]y  nuirki>d  the  disoUHHion.  lliii  bill  iN-foro  xw  I'-adn  to  i<.m>  iiii|iiiiiia ; 
first,  whether  any  appropriation  of  tho  monioN  arisin;^  on  the  iiili-  nf  tlii>  \V  i  hl.iu 
territory  ought  to  bt.>  mtuh;?  Si-i'^tndly,  wh<-tli«'r  tho  om*  alnihly  iii|i<|>ti  d  in  ilm 
best  that  can  be  devisi'd  i  On  tho  tin^t  artioio  li-t  iin  in<|iiiM'  wUni  \m.iiM  Ii.  ilm 
probablo  confkHjuonO'Mif  a  vory  lar^o  hmiii  l\in:;  in  tin*  publn*  lriiti-iii\  ^\tilii>iil 
fippropriiition  ?  I  answer,  it  would  prolt;il>iy  In-  applii-d  tn  iiii|iiiipi  r  ulijiiiit,  iind 
thus  be  k»t  to  tlie  et^mmunity  at  lar<ro ;  ilx  ti  ndt  my  >%Miild  b.*  iluni  lu  tll^lluv 
thuse  nuuiuiN  and  habits  of  economy  so  ncceMfary  in  all  piil)!.«*  im  mi  II  an  pii\itiu 
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affiiin ;  il  would  produce  a  baneful  influence  on  morals ;  it  would  exhibit  t«>  pnbl'o 
view  the  nu*t  alluring  temptation  to  fraudulent  practices,  and  tht^se  pra<.-tiei.-i 
would  be  continually  exercised  in  attempts  to  open  the  doors  of  the  TreaKury. 
Has  not  the  constant  experience  of  this  Legislature  tauglit  them  that  the  more 
money  there  is  in  the  treasury  the  more  nnmerous  are  the  applications  for  grants 
of  every  defwjription  ;  and  may  I  not  add  without  impeaching  the  wisdom  or  in- 
t^rity  of  this  house,  tluit  in  such  circumstances  there  are  more  improp«.»r  grant*, 
and  less  attention  to  ec^momy  ?  Among  the  numerous  applications  made  to  this 
numerous  Asseinbly  during  a  short  sirssion,  it  is  impossible  that  each  claim  can  be 
clearly  investigated ;  each  applicjint  states  his  case  in  language  best  adapted  to 
engjige  the  attention  and  <'xeite  the  passions  in  his  favor :  httle  proof  is  produced 
and  little  required.  Some  member  from  the  vicinity  of  the  applicant  stati's  to  the 
house,  that  he  believes  the  facts  stated  in  the  petition  are  true,  and  the  rest  of  the 
mombei-s  from  the  best  feelings  that  can  influence  the  human  ht^art,  compassion 
for  supposed  distress,  and  a  disposition  to  distributo  ample  justice,  grant  tho 
prayer.  IJow  often  has  it  happened  that  they  have  afterwards  been  convinced 
that  the  grant  was  improper  ?  How  much  would  such  applications,  and  such 
grants  increase  had  we  an  overflowing  treasury  ?  and  while  the  nKwt  undeser\'- 
ing  part  of  tho  community  would  reap  its  benefits,  it  would  aflbrd  no  relief  to 
tho  people  at  large.  It  follows,  then,  that  to  secure  this  property  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  appropriate  it  before  it  reaches  the  treasury ;  and 
the  Legislature  as  the  cunbt'*tuted  guiirdians  and  protectors  of  it,  would  violate  the 
trust  committed  to  them  by  neglecting  it. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  mo<Ic  of  appropriation  adopted  at  the  last 
session  will  probably  operate  to  produce  tho  greatest  possible  bi'neflt  to  all  the  in- 
habitants  of  this  rotate?  Permit  me  on  this  inquiry*  to  ask  the  following  questions. 
Is  not  Coiincetieut  considered  throughout  the  Union  as  the  best  nursery  therein 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Morality  and  Religion 7  Arc  notour  laws  and  our 
policy  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  all  who  know  them?  And  is  not  this 
State  at  this  moment  considered  by  all  the  friends  of  the  general  government  as 
the  main  pillar  in  the  Union  ? 

Have  we  not  better  understood,  maintained,  and  defended  the  true  principles 
of  liberty  than  any  pt.'ople  on  earth  ?  Can  there  be  found  in  any  other  connnunity 
more  wisdom,  more  order,  and  less  Miction,  and  more  information,  and  that  in- 
formation so  generally  dilTused  among  all  classes  of  men?  I  think  we  may, 
without  tho  influence  of  local  prejudice,  answer  all  these  questions  in  favor  of 
the  State.  These  advantiiges,  together  with  the  just  administration  of  our  hiws, 
have  produe«?d  the  habits  of  order,  industrj',  and  economy,  in  ccmst^jueneo  of 
which  we  now  enjoy  more  prosperity  and  happiness  than  has  ever  before  biM.n 
realized  by  any  other  people.  No  cause  can  be  assigned  for  this  imfjaralleled 
prosperity  but  the  wise  institutions  adopted  by  our  anci*stors,  and  the  constant  at- 
tention by  them  paid  to  the  important  objects  of  education,  morality,  an«l  religion. 
Good  morals  and  general  information  have  in  all  ages  and  all  conmmnities  btvn 
found  the  only  ailequate  barrier  against  tyranny.  Remove  this  Ixirrier,  and  the 
pi*ople  fall  into  ignorance  and  faction,  and  ignorance  and  faction  are  death  to 
liberty.  The  s».'curily  of  our  liberty,  the  princi])les  of  republicanism,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  pr*>s|H*rity  depi'nd  solely  on  a  persevering  attention  and  encourage- 
ment to  thesi.^  objeeta.  From  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  these  st-ntinunts,  I 
am  clearly  of  opini«»n,  that  the  appropriation  of  the  interest  of  this  j>r«»jK'rty  as 
adopted  by  the  Lc-gislature  l:u»i  October,  is  calculated  to  give  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  State  so  long  ;ia  it  exists,  the  gn»atest  possible  benefit.  All  this  notwithstand- 
ing, I  confess  there  might  be  one  reason,  which  if  it  existed  would  induce  me  tfi  give 
my  vote  for  the  repeal ;  it  is  this.  Sir,  a  majority  of  the  jwople,  after  cool  deliberate 
reflection  ou  the  subji»ct,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  appropriation.  This  property 
belongs  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  State,  to  be  by  them  enjoyed  in  prop<»rtion  to 
their  respective  lists.  The  object  of  tho  appropriation  is  to  st^cure  the  property 
from  being  squandered,  and  to  agree  on  such  mode  of  using  and  improving  it  as 
is  mfwt  for  their  advantaffc ;  when,  therefore,  a  majority  of  them  are  on  due  re- 
flection, agree<l  as  to  such  mode,  their  wishes  ought  to  be  gratified,  even  if  every 
member  of  the  Ix»gislature  should  bt»  <»f  opinion  they  had  mistaken  their  interest, 
as  tho  peace  of  s*»eiety  is  of  much  higher  importance  than  any  consideration  of 
property.    But  this  ought  not  to  be  done  suddenly,  nor  until  the  legislature  has 
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used  all  proper  measures  to  convince  the  people  of  their  error.  St>me  gentlemen 
hare  observed  tliat  tliere  cxistA  great  warmth  and  unea9in«.-$ii»  ou  this  subject ; 
that  the  people  wish  fur  the  repeal.  I  have  not  had  suHiciciit  cviileuce  lliat  this  is 
true  as  it  ri'spects  the  State  at  large  ^  I  see  no  reamm  why  it  Hhould  be ;  and  I 
bare  heard  no  objections  made  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  againut  the  ap- 
propriation, which,  if  uuderstood,  could  possibly  pTfiduco  this  ell'ect.  if  then  tlio 
public  mind  is  iuflained  on  this  subject,  it  is  an  unnatural  inflaniniation,  a  forced 
warmth,  which  after  a  proper  time  for  reflection  and  just  iufurmation  will  subside. 
If  it  really  eiists  the  probability  is,  that  thoso  who  are  nf>t  the  bivt  friends  of  the 
people  have  enkindled  it.  A  republican  government  is  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
devised  to  give  and  preserve  happiness ;  at  the  safOe  time  it  is  of  all  others  the  most 
endangerea  by  faction  ;  designing  and  intriguing  men  have  there  more  temptation 
and  more  opportunity  to  work  to  advantage ;  the  probability  that  the  uneasiness 
complained  of  origin<ites  from  undue  exertions  to  produce  it  ib  a  strong  objection,  in 
my  mind,  against  the  repeal  at  this  time  ;  before  next  sesHiou  the  members  of  this 
Assembly,  and  tlicy  all  appiiir  to  bo  cool  and  candid  on  the  Kubjeet,  will  liave  op- 
portunity to  state  to  their  constituents  fairly  the  arguments  against  and  in  f&\vf 
of  the  appropriation,  and  to  discover  if  there  be  any  attempts  to  disturb  our  tran- 
quility by  faUo  representations  ;  if  after  this  there  is  found  a  majority  against  the 
Act,  let  it  be  repealed  ;  but  until  this  is  done,  I  have  another  objection  against 
the  repeal,  it  is  the  Impression  which  a  repeal  at  this  time  would  make  on  the 
public  mind,  of  the  instability  of  government.  The  individual  who  is  continually 
changing  his  opinions  and  pursuits  is  viewed  with  contempt,  and  trusted  by  no 
one — to  make  a  law  one  session  and  repeal  it  the  next,  forever  lessens  the  dignity 
of  government,  and  though  it  may  be  necessar}*,  it  is  always  unfortunate.  iSteadi- 
ness,  firmness,  and  consistency  in  your  proceedings  will  insure  rexpoet  and  con- 
fidence, while  a  contrary  character  will  destroy  your  influence,  and  render  every 
thing  insecure. 

Mr.  Payne,  of  Canterbury,  said  he  would  not  attempt  to  enter  fully  into  the 
gentleman's  arguments  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  with  respect  to  the  bill 
now  under  consideration,  at  so  lato  an  hour  of  the  debate  ;  but  would  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  gentleman-s  argument  from  Hartford,  who  spoke  against  it. 
I  am  of  a  different  opinion  siud  ho  from  that  gentieman ;  I  believe  it  is  better 
policy  for  this  State,  <;r  any  other  States  to  liavo  their  treasury  well  furnished  with 
monies,  to  answer  the  various,  and  occasional  demands  which  may  be  made  on 
the  State,  but  by  all  means  we  ought  to  bo  just  before  we  attempt  to  be  generous  ; 
we  ought  to  make  provision  and  pay  the  now  many  existing  claims  on  this  State. 
I  conceive,  further,  tluit  the  gentleman's  fears  and  apprehensions  with  respect  to 
the  monies  being  safe  in  our  treasury  are  groundless  :  I  should,  for  my  j»art,  havo 
not  the  least  concern  or  doubt  in  my  mind  of  intrusting  to  the  wLsdom  of  this  or 
any  future  legislature  of  this  State  the  management  of  one  or  even  ten  millions  of 
dollars  for  our  political  puri)oses.  Further,  it  is  impolitic  to  appropriate  the  avails 
of  tliose  lands  until  they  are  sold,  for  we  know  not  what  they  may  amount  to  as 
has  been  well  observetl  by  some  gentlemen  in  favor  of  the  bill ;  but,  Mr.  S})eaker, 
I  think  the  present  is  not  an  opportune  time  to  make  sale  of,  or  an  appropriation 
of  the  avails  of  those  wesftcrn  lands,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  they  are  now  inhabited 
by  numerous  tribes  of  hostile  Indians  now  at  open  war  witli  the  United  States  ; 
of  course  they  will  not  sell  for  so  high  a  price  as  they  necessarily  would,  if  peace 
was  established  with  the  natives.  Another  reason,  sir,  is,  Europe  is  now  involved 
in  a  war  at  the  close  of  which,  let  it  terminate  either  in  favor  of  libi'i-ty  or  despot- 
ism, doubtless  there  will  be  large  emigrations  to  this  country,  of  course  will  much 
enhance  the  value  of  those  lands.  Further,  it  appears  to  mc  that  appropriating 
those  monies  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  ministr}',  those  of  every  denomination  of 
christians  would  manifesUy  work  injustice  ;  for  there  are  some  of  that  denomin- 
ation who  are  wise  enough  of  thems(.>lves  to  need  no  instnictoi's,  or  in  other  words 
ministers,  but  do  carrj*  on  public  worship  among  themselves,  I  mean  those  com- 
monly called  Quakers  ;  and  a  sect  who)K'rliaps  practice  as  nmeh  morality  as  many 
do  who  hire  public  teachers  ;  I  might  mention  Jews,  and  the  Mohammedans ;  of 
the  two  former  class  of  people,  viz.,  Quakers  and  Jews,  we  have  them  in  this 
State,  and  possibly  some  of  the  latter  description,  who  certainly  have  an  equal 
right  to  their  part  of  the  monies  arising  from  the  sale  of  \hrmi  lands ;  but  in  the 
present  mode  tliey  can  r(>ceive  no  beueiit  therefrom,  so  far  as  it  goes  to  tht 
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Hnpport  of  the  worship  of  christians,  as  1  sciid  before,  thoagh  of  every  denominatjon. 
liut,  sir,  I  have  still  a  further  objection  to  the  appropriation,  at  least  to  that  part 
of  it,  which  goes  to  the  support  of  the  clergy  in  (larticular,  not  that  I  ain  an  enemy 
to  that  order  or  class  of  men,  for  I  esteem  them  in  general  to  be  a  learned,  worthy, 
and  useful  set  of  men,  when  confined  within  their  proper  sphere.  Bui  I  say,  tliat 
they  arc  under  no  necessity  of  any  further  aid  from  the  State  ;  they  are  univer- 
sally in  this  State,  as  well  as  the  schools,  cheerfully  and  decently  supported  ; 
and  are  duly  de[>endent  on  tlie  people  for  that  support ;  which  would  not  be  the 
caue,  if  iiutem  monies  in  contemplation  were  certainly  gcung  to  theu.  It  is  said  by 
the  gentleman  last  up,  and  by  others  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  that  it  is  not  going  to 
them,  but  to  the  people,  to  be  disposed  of  to  such  of  that  order  of  men,  as  they  OKiy 
elitct  or  choose  for  their  ministers  ;  but  the  nature  of  that  part  of  the  grant,  as  fiir  as 
it  respects  public  worship,  must  fail,  and  become  forfeit  to  any  town  or  society,  if 
not  applied  to  that  use ;  therefore,  the  clergy  are  certain  that  some  one  or  other  in 
their  order,  must  eventually  receive  the  benefit  of  the  grant ;  otherwise,  why  is  that 
order  of  men  so  universally  in  fuvor  of  the  appropriation  if  they  expect  to  receive  no 
benefit  therefrom,  as  the  gentlemen  in  the  opposition  to  the  present  bill  have  as- 
serted. The  clergy  are  a  discerning  set  of  gentlemen,  and  look  well  for  themselves 
as  respects  property  and  influence  I  But,  sir,  I  contend  they  are  materially  in- 
terested in  this  (juestion  ;  for  they  know,  tliat  if  the  appropriation  should  take  place, 
a  large  part  of  their  salaries  will  become  sure  and  permanent,  and  the  people  not 
realizing  it  and  seemingly  less  burdened,  will  feel  more  willing  to  enlarge  their  pay ; 
of  course  they  will  become  more  independent  of  the  people.  The  inHuence  of  ihe 
clergy  has  been  gradually  declining  for  half  a  century ;  and  had  its  fatal  stab  when 
the  famous  act  was  {Nissed  known  by  the  name  of  tlie  conscience  bill.  Kifty  years 
ago  no  office  either  civil  or  military  could  be  obtained,  unless  the  candidate  bowed 
to  the  shrine  of  superstition,  and  yielded  tamely  to  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
the  estiiblislu'd  religion  of  this  State,  but  happily  for  the  people  of  this  State  ut 
present  no  such,  at  least  but  very  few  such  unjust  opinions,  and  practices  now  are 
known  among  us.  Sir,  let  us  hold  fast  those  privileges  which  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty we  have  wrested  from  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  despotism,  therefore,  sir,  I 
am,  fur  these  and  many  other  reasons  mentioned  by  the  gentlemen,  in  support  of 
the  bill,  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Jonathan  l^race,  of  Glostenbury.  At  tliis  late  period  of  the  debate  it  is 
with  great  ditHdence  1  rise  to  offer  my  sentiments  on  the  bill  before  the  house ; 
and  as  I  am  unwilling  to  give  a  silent  vote  on  the  question,  will  proceiKi  Ut  statu 
my  reasons  and  grounds  of  opinion  in  as  clear  and  concise  terms  as  possible.  In 
the  first  place  the  merits  of  the  act  passed  in  October  last,  and  which  is  pn^pnsetl 
to  be  repealed  by  the  present  bill  ought  to  be  considered.  And  here  the  gentle- 
men who  have  gone  before  me  have  anticipated  tlio  main  objects  of  tliat  act :  I 
will  only  remark,  that  they  are  of  the  first  importance,  on  the  support  and  sueeeps 
of  which,  is  t^)unded,  the  boasted  morality  of  the  State  of  Connecticut ;  and  nre 
the  true  sources  of  that  simplicity  of  manners  and  innocency  of  behavior,  so  r€^ 
markabU>  ui)on  all  cbisses  of  our  citizens.  The  necessity  and  real  imp<trtance  of 
supportifig  the  Gospel  and  proper  Schools  of  Education,  will  not,  I  think,  be  c<ni- 
tended  by  any  gentleman  in  tlie  house.  The  essential  question  is,  respivting  th« 
ways  and  means.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  people  have  always  Wn  habituated 
to  tax  themselves  for  these  purposes  ;  therefore  best  to  continue  in  that  habit,  this 
argument  hns  been  answered.  It  has  been  further  said,  that  the  ap])Iieation  of  the 
avails  of  the  lands  in  question,  to  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  act  pro|)osed  to 
bo  repealed,  would  render  the  clergy  independent,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  re- 
served for  other  purposes ;  this  argument  also  has  been  clearly  refuted  ;  aii<l 
every  other  argument  against  the  true  grounds  and  merits  of  the  act.  If  the 
mode  proposed  is  not  the  best,  why  do  not  gentlemen  come  forward  and  proposo 
a  better ;  a  diversity  of  ways  indeed  have  been  pointed  out,  in  which  the  money, 
when  obtained  may  be  disposed  of,  and  I  presume,  should  it  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury,  many  more  would  soon  be  found.  It  is  contended  that  jnstice  oufrht 
first  to  be  done  to  all  public  creditors ;  that  the  lands  should  be  sold  for  the  pay- 
ment of  our  debts,  &c.,  the  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  balance  due  this  State,  by  a 
settlement  of  accounts  with  the  Ignited  States,  will  be  much  more  than  sufficient 
for  this  purpose,  and  doubtless  will  be  realized  s(K)ner  than  the  avails  of  the  Western 
lands.    That  it  is  the  soundest  policy,  to  preserve  the  property  in  questjoo,  for  ihe 
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benefit  of  oarselvea  and  posterity,  I  have  no  doubt,  which  can  not  be  done  withoat 
some  kind  of  appropriation ;  and  as  no  objceta  arc  proposed  so  beneficial  to  the 
pablio  and  no  permanent  in  their  nature,  as  those  under  consideration,  they  must 
and  ought  to  claim  the  preference  of  all  others.  Every  plan  proposed,  and  every 
idea  advanced  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  question,  corne  to  this  in  point 
of  principle ;  that  the  money  arising  frum  the  sale  of  the  lands  when  received,  shall 
be  depusited  in  the  publio  Treasury  of  the  State,  and  disposed  of  from  time  to  timo 
as  public  exigences  require.  I  think  it  no  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  this  or  any 
future  Assembly,  to  say  that  it  would  bo  extremely  impolitic  to  place  so  large  a 
sum  of  money  at  once  in  the  Treasury  of  the  State,  subject  to  be  drawn  out  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  applications,  always  presented  to  the  legislature,  for 
a  diversity  of  purposes.  A  short  period  of  time  would  shew  the  event,  and  furnish 
matter  fur  lasting  regret.  That  there  should  be  a  diversity  of  sentiments  respect- 
ing a  matter  uf  property,  like  the  present,  is  not  strange.  The  best  disp<wition  of 
the  State  under  all  the  existing  circumstances,  should  take  place.  Another 
question  still  remains  to  be  oonsidered,  respecting  timing  this  business.  It  is  con- 
tended that  no  appropriation  ought  to  take  place  until  the  lands  are  actually  sold  ; 
this  position  contradicts  every  idea  of  human  prudence,  and  proceeds  on  childish 
principles.  It  is  a  truth  illustrated  by  long  experience,  that  system  is  one  of  the 
first  excellencies  in  doing  business ;  to  act  without  a  well  digested  plan  is  not  the 
mark  of  a  wise  and  prudent  man.  The  principle  applies  equally  to  public  bcxiies 
as  individuals.  >Vhat  opinion  should  we  form  of  a  man  making  sale  of  his  real 
estate,  without  once  reflecting  in  what  manner  the  avails  should  be  disposed  of 
when  received  ? 

We  ought  always  before  we  adopt  a  measure  to  digest  the  plan  well,  and  trace 
the  operation  to  its  remotest  consequences.  How  was  the  situation  of  this  business 
when  tlie  Act  making  the  appropriation  passed  ?  A  committee  hod  been  apprMnt- 
ed  at  a  previous  Assembly,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  make  sale  o(  the 
lands,  should  a  sum  of  money  be  ofler<Hl,  which  in  their  opinion,  would  be  better 
lor  the  State,  than  the  land.  This  was  the  train  into  which  the  business  was  cast ; 
it  was  possible  a  sale  would  take  place ;  under  these  existing  circumstances,  what 
mode  of  conduct  presented  itself  to  the  legislature,  with  so  many  marks  of  wisdom 
and  prudence  as  the  one  adopted.  In  the  progress  of  the  argument  I  think  it  has 
been  clearly  proved  to  be  the  best,  and  most  in  conformity  to  systematiu  principles 
of  business.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  property  is  nearly  ideal ;  if  so  the  appro- 
pria^on  can  do  no  harm.  Was  the  question,  now  before  tlie  house,  whether  tJio 
lands  should  be  sold  at  present,  I  should  be  decidedly  against  it ;  I  do  not  believe 
the  proper  time  lias  yet  arrived  to  make  sale,  neither  do  I  believe  the  a])propriation 
80  much  complained  of,  at  all  calculated  to  effect,  or  hasten  the  sale ;  but  will 
always  rem^n,  as  a  previous  prudential  measure,  calculated  to  preserve  the  pro- 
perty entire,  fi»r  the  benefit  of  the  prci»t'iit  and  future  generations  yet  unborn. 

There  is  another  ci>nsideration,  of  high  importance  respecting  the  bill  befiire  tho 
house,  the  object  of  which  is  to  repeal  a  law  passed  the  last  session  of  this  Assem- 
bly ;  the  principle's  and  designs  of  that  law  have  been  clearly  stated  and  explained. 
It  certainly  is  a  maxim  in  Ic^slation,  tliat  no  new  law  should  be  made,  but  from 
the  clearest  necesiwty  :  nor  an  old  one  repealed,  except  found  by  experience,  pn)- 
ductive  of  mischief.  The  proceedings  of  the  I^A^slature  oui^ht  to  l)e  marked  with 
dignity  and  uniformity  ;  can  we  then,  with  the  principles  Wfore  us,  prtx^ced  and 
repeal  a  solemn  Act  uf  this  z\s«embly,  passed  but  six  months  since  ;  which  has 
haid  no  operation,  on  which  we  have  had  no  experience  7  I  have  too  much  con- 
fidence in  tho  wisdum  and  candor  of  this  house  to  admit  the  idea. 

When  a  law  is  propused  to  be  made,  scmie  mischief  is  complained  of  as  a  reason, 
and  a  remedy  proposed.  What  is  the  existing  mischief,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
present  bill  ?  It  is  said  the  people  are  dissatisfied  with  the  law  ;  that  there  is  some 
uneasiness  is  admitted,  bat  I  believe  it  arises  from  misinformation  ;  this  being  the 
UicU  the  bill  ought  to  be  postponed,  that  the  public  mind  may  be  fully  ascertained, 
and  when  well  understood,  (if  the  uneasiness  continues,)  by  all  means  repeal  the 
law  ;  and  by  one  stroke  remove  tho  bone  of  contention  ;  till  that  is  made  evident, 
DO  reason  exists  in  favor  <*(  a  repeal ;  and  I  presume  this  house  will  not  act  with- 
out reason.  I  apprehend  the  ground  of  uneasiness  arises  from  a  general  belief, 
that  the  act  was  <»lcnlated  and  designed  to  forward  a  sale  of  the  lands ;  this  Dot 
being  the  design  nor  the  end  prf»posed,  must  satisfy  every  candid  citizea,  except 
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those  in  principle  oppoflcd  to  the  mode  of  appropriation.  In  oonaeqnenoe  of  what 
will  transpire  fn)ni  the  house  in  pursuance  of  this  debate,  the  people  will  be  in- 
formed of  the  real  state  of  the  businees ;  and  after  a  full  discnasion  is  bad,  hope  the 
bill  will  be  pos3tp<)ned,  if  not,  must  give  my  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Judd,  of  Farmington.  The  very  able  discussion  of  this  question  in  the  kst 
October  sestsion,  nearly  exhausted  the  subject,  and  fully  convinced  me  that  the  act 
wa.i  not  only  unwise,  but  extremely  impolitic. 

These  lands  are  all  the  property  the  State  hath  to  dispose  of;  will  it  be  wise  for 
the  State,  or  would  it  bo  so  for  individuals  to  part  with  all  the  property  they  have 
in  p(isi<c88ion  or  reversion,  and  depend  on  others  for  future  exigences.  It  is  said 
it  M  dangerous  for  a  community  to  have  a  rich  treasury  ;  to  me  this  is  new  doc- 
trine. Is  it  best  to  hnvo  recourse  to  direct  taxation  in  all  cases  of  exergenoy,  such 
as  war,  pestilence,  &c,  or  would  it  be  convenient  to  have  a  fiind  to  resort  to  for 
supplies,  in  cases  of  extremity  7  Let  every  one  judge ;  a  sodden  war  might  re- 
quire an  earlier  supply  than  could  be  had  from  the  source  of  taxation,  which  is  al- 
ways slow  in  its  operation.  It  is  further  said,  if  we  have  large  sums  of  money  in 
our  treasury  it  will  bo  applied  to  very  partial  purposes,  and  not  for  the  general 
good.  Is  this  so?  Can  we  not  trust  ourselves  to  dispose  of  our  own  property  7 
The  idea  doth  not  reflect  the  highest  honor  upon  the  integrity  and  wisdom  of  this 
House.  This  argument  proves  too  much,  viz.,  because  if  true  it  furnishes  a  com- 
plete argument  against  the  States  ever  possessing  or  disposing  of  any  property. 
Again,  it  is  said,  that  riches  are  inconsistent  with  tme  republican  principles  ;  this 
being  grantc<),  is  it  not  as  dangerous  for  societies  to  be  rich,  as  a  State  or  individoal  ? 
If  large  property  in  a  State  treasury,  will  induce  high  salaries  to  State  officers,  will 
not  the  same  principle  operate  in  societies  7  If  we  transfer  the  property  from  the 
State  to  tlie  several  ecclesiastical  societies,  virill  not  the  principle  so  throngh  and 
induce  tlio  societies  to  grant  large  salaries  to  their  clergymen  7  and  thereby  render 
tlicm  in  a  degree  independent  of  their  people,  and  in  circnmstances  &r  more  eligi- 
ble than  their  {larishioners  in  general ;  and  by  their  means  destroy  that  equality 
which  is  said  to  be  the  basis  of  a  republican  Government — judge  ye. 

Besides,  none  can  yet  determine  the  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  contemplated 
property ;  will  it  be  little  or  much  7  The  first  ofter  we  had  for  the  lands  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars ;  it  is  now  said  they  will  command  a 
million  of  dollars ;  what  will  be  their  future  product  is  among  the  chapters  of  acci- 
dents. Should  these  lands  increase  in  the  same  ratio  for  two  years  to  come,  us 
they  have  in  the  two  years  past,  will  not  the  sum  be  too  great  for  the  purposes 
contemplated  ?  if  so,  how  will  the  societies  apply  the  surplus?  possibly  to  establish 
a  clerical  hierarchy  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  toleration,  or  the  principles  of  re- 
publicauism,  (from  which  evil  good  Lord  deliver  us  and  our  posterity.)  I  revere 
the  clerg}'  of  this  State,  and  as  freely  pay  my  money  for  their  support,  as  I  do  for 
ni}'  daily  bread  ;  but  am  unwilling  the  churches  and  people  in  this  State  should  be 
subjected  to  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Our  clergy  and  schools  have  been  better  pro- 
vided for  in  this  State  than  any  other  in  the  Union,  and  there  is  no  fear  that  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  this  State  will  lose  sight  of  this  great  and  important  ob- 
ject ;  we  are  born  and  educated  in  these  habits,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  losing 
them  ;  experience  shows  us  these  habits  increase  and  progress  to  the  full  amount 
of  our  wishes,  and  probably  have  gone  as  far  as  the  interest  of  i^ociety  require. 
Again  the  advocates  for  a  repeal  are  called  npon  for  a  substitute. 

If  the  measure  contemplated  by  the  act  now  wished  to  be  repealed,  is  wrong  in 
principle,  wo  ought  to  repeal  it,  and  trust  to  the  wisdom  of  some  future  Assembly 
to  devise  a  measure  better  calculated  to  promote  the  interest  of  ^e  State.  I  can 
not  suppose  that  all  wisdom  dwells  in  this ;  or  that  it  exclusively  dwdt  in  the  Oc- 
tober Assembly. 

But  as  a  subject  of  contemplation,  I  propose,  when  the  money  is  obtained,  it  be 
banked,  and  that  the  annual  product  of  that  bank  be  appropriated  to  the  exigences 
of  government,  if  wonted,  if  not  to  the  ministry,  schools,  manufactures,  or  snob 
other  purposes  as  may  be  found  most  eligible,  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Hart,  of  Say  brook.    The  act  making  the  appropriation  grants  to  the  several 
societies  of  all  denominations  the  avails  of  our  western  lands,  the  annual  interesi 
whereof  to  be  by  them  applied  for  the  support  of  divine,  moral,  and  literary  in 
struction.     Wliat  are  the  benefits  we  mav  expect  to  derive  fhmi  the  estabKshmeot 
of  such  a  fund  7    I  answer,  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  aO  grades  and 
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dcDominaUons  of  pcoplo ;  the  happy  effitcts  of  which  are  tiN)  (ib>i(nis  to  take  up 
much  uf  the  time  of  the  house  ;  and  if  we  put  the  :i4:t  into  ojKTation,  in  the  coune 
of  a  fow  yean  wc  shall  have  a  nuracry  of  well-infunned  youths  in  this  State,  who 
will  do  h(»Dor  to  this  and  the  Uuited  States.  Here  a  quivtion  ariseti,  Do  the  pe«>- 
pie  of  this  State  »tand  in  need  of  this  fund  fur  t)iosc  purfxiKeH  7  1  contend  that 
they  do.  It  is  a  well  known  fiict,  tluit  in  many  parts  of  this  State  we  have  small 
IXMT  societies,  which  have  for  many  years  been  laboring  under  intolerable  burthens, 
and  ill  many  instances  have  not  been  able  to  support  a  preaohi>d  gospel  among 
them,  nor  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  children.  This  fund  is  peculiarly 
calculated  to  give  relief,  and  assist  the  poorer  part  of  the  coniniunity,  and  the  mid- 
dling class  of  farmers  living  in  small  societies,  where  tltere  is  in  many  instances 
paid  6<2.  to  I2d.  society  annual  tax.  Therefore  I  think  we  may  rationally  conclude 
that  the  act  is  by  no  means  impolitic  or  unjust,  but  that  it  is  gi.M)d  Stiite  |K)]icy, 
founded  on  justice  and  equality.  The  gentleman  from  Utchndd  obi*erv<.-«  tluit  wo 
have  too  many  prtrachurs,  and  that  many  of  them  are  totally  unqualified  fur  the 
duties  of  their  office.  It  is  agreed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  some  iiu«tances  men  are 
employed  as  instructors  who  are  not  qualified  ;  and  what  is  the  reason  7  It  is  for 
want  of  ability  to  employ  gentlemen  better  qualified.  Tliis  act  will  remedy  the 
difficult}',  and  enable  the  people  to  place  in  the  desk  and  in  their  scIkxjIs,  K*arned, 
able,  respectable  gentlemen.  The  gentleman  from  Stonington  observes,  thnt  this 
act  will  operate  to  make  the  clergy  independent  of  the  people,  and  give  them  {w^wer 
and  undue  influence.  The  assertion  is  by  no  means  true.  The  fact  is,  tliat  the 
clergy  are  bv  the  operation  of  our  laws,  the  only  class  of  citiz(.>ns  in  this  State  who 
are  excluded  from  an  equal  share  in  the  fund.  All  that  can  be  said  with  pn>priety 
is  that  the  fund  enables  the  people  to  discharge  their  contracts  nuuie  with  those 
respectable  gentlemen,  and  in  some  instances  more  punctually. 

In  all  other  respects  the  clergy  stand  in  the  same  situation  with  their  people  as 
before  the  passing  of  theac^t.  It  is  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Farmingtou,  tlmt  we 
ought  not  to  apply  the  money  in  tliis  way.  That  we  owe  a  State  debt  which  ought  first 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  money,  and  do  justice  to  our  State  credit(»rs :  To  which  I  answer, 
we  do  not  need  the  money  for  that  purpose  ;  we  have  a  much  larger  balance  due 
from  the  United  States  than  the  amount  of  our  debt,  which  will  enable  us  to  make 
much  more  speedy  provision  for  the  discharge  of  the  debt.  It  has  als«>  U*en  ob- 
served, that  the  appropriation  is  premature  ;  that  we  ought  to  wait  until  the  lands 
are  sold,  and  the  money  received,  before  we  undertake  to  make  any  application  of 
tlie  avails.  Therefore  the  act  ought  to  be.  repealed,  llie  idea  appears  to  me  to 
bo  anf<>undcd.  1  contdder  the  good  people  of  tills  State  all  interested  in  our 
Western  lands ;  and  that  when  sale  is  made,  they  ought  to  enjoy  the  avails. 
They  have  defendi>d  them,  and  they  merit  ever)-  benefit  arising  therefrom.  Will 
it  bo  thought  good  economy  to  dispose  of  a  large  real  estate,  until  we  know  what 
use  we  have  for  the  money  ?  I  conceive  not.  Further,  should  the  lands  be  sold 
and  the  money  brought  into  our  treasury,  before  any  applications  of  it  is  made,  I 
undertake  to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  General  AKsi-mbly  to  make 
an  aplication  of  tJie  money  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  people  at  largi>.  *  It  would 
be  all  drawn  out  for  partial  purposes,  and  in  m:my  instances  very  little  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  State.  The  objections  to  the  act  making  the  appropriation,  are  va- 
nous.  But  no  gentleman  lias  under  taken  to  pi>int  out  a  substitute  that  will,  in 
their  own  opinion,  answer  a  better  public  pur]x«e.  I  call  on  the  gontlcmeu  t«» 
point  out  a  b<.>tti*r  application  in  the  power  tjf  the  legislature  to  make.  I  am  not  so 
tenacious  of  the  present  one,  but  tliat  I  should  be  willing  to  alter  hhouKl  one  pre- 
sent, founded  on  better  policy.  Again,  Mr  Speaker, it  appears  to  me  to  be  prema- 
ture to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  repe^  of  an  act  pattsi'd  only  six  m(»nths  as^o,  when 
we  have  ha<i  no  opp<»rtunity  to  experience  its  operation.  It  orgues  a  grt-at  want 
of  legisUitive  firmm-ss  and  stability,  and  will  have  a  direct  tendency  to  bring  our 
laws  and  g«ivernment  into  contempt  "VVo  do  not  find  the  Nationid  Ixgislature 
proceeding  in  this  manner.  They  debate  their  questions  and  enact  laws  by  a  small 
majority,  and  we  do  not  find  the  gentlemen  in  the  minority  coming  fonn-ard 
the  next  session  with  bills  to  eflect  a  repeal.  I  mention  their  proceedincs 
because  they  are  well  informed  c<^ntlemen  convened  on  that  floor  from  every 
pari  of  the  Union,  not  meaning  to  imfx^ch  this  Imuse  of  want  of  wimlum  and  in- 
formation. For  there  are  many  other  reoMmH  which  micht  be  ossiirned.  I  am 
elcarly  of  opinion  tlwt  to  repeal  the  act  wt»uld  be  im]»oliiic  and  prejudicial  to  the 
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real  interest  and  honor  of  the  State     Therdore  I  roost  gire  my  negatiTe  to  the 
bllL 

^[r.  Grander,  of  Suffield.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  home  ocmtemplatea 
the  repeal  nf  the  act  or  resolution  that  was  adopted  last  session.  I  am  in  &vor  of  this 
bill.  The  act  alluded  to  can  not  with  any  propriety  be  termed  a  law.  it  wants 
many  of  the  esiM*ntials  of  a  law ;  it  is  incapable  of  being  carried  into  efibct ;  it  re- 
quires future  legislative  proceeding  in  order  to  be  carried  into  execution.  It  is  not 
a  law.  It  is  a  resolution  declaring  the  constitutional  part  of  the  law  hereafter  to 
be  made.  It  was  designed  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  this  legislature  as  to  the  object, 
and  to  leaTe  them  to  make  a  law  upon  snch  principles  as  that  legislature  had  fixed 
and  determined.  But  had  it  been  a  law  it  would  hare  been  impossible  to  carry  it 
into  efTcct  with  equal  justice  to  the  citizens  of  the  State.  It  is  partial  coDsequently 
unj  ust ;  therefore  it  ought  to  be  repealed.  The  money  is  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  ecclesiastical  societies,  &c.,  of  all  denominations,  to  be  by  them  applied  to 
tlie  support  of  preachers  of  the  gospel  and  schools  of  education.  As  it  respects 
societies  ascertained  by  parochial  lines,  I  admit  it  may  be  carried  into  effect  As 
it  respcfts  stxrieties  of  Churchmen,  Baptists,  and  all  who  are  called  dissenters,  it 
can  not  be  carried  into  effect.  Suppose  five  citixens  of  Uartlbrd  belong  to  the 
baptist  society  at  Sufiield,  it  is  clear  Uicy  can  not  derive  any  benefit  from  that  pari 
which  is  appropriated  for  education.  They  are  not  to  be  compelled  to  send  their 
children  from  one  town  to  another  for  schooling.  This  would  increase  the  expense 
of  education  ;  it  would  deprive  parents  of  the  oversight  of  their  children  ;  they  are 
Dot  enabled  to  draw  their  share,  for  the  societies  themselves  are  to  make  the  ap- 
plication. They  are  not  to  deliver  it  to  individuals  to  be  by  them  applied.  Cue 
of  two  events  must  take  place ;  either  the  baptists  of  Suffield  must  gain  to  them- 
selves the  monies  of  Ilartford  baptists  ;  or,  the  money  must  be  distributed  to  indi- 
viduals, contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  appropriation.  The  &ct  is,  that  the  inter- 
ests of  all  sects  are  intimately  blended  in  our  schools  of  education.  From  this  it 
follows,  that  the  ecclesiastical  societies  can  not  l^>ply  the  school  money. 

The  first  principle  of  government  is  self-defense;  even  justice  must  be  delayed 
for  this  by  the  law  of  necessity.  The  second  great  principle  is  to  do  justice  to  all 
mankind  ;  we  associate  for  defense  and  to  prevent  injustice.  The  creditors  of 
government  have  a  higher  claim  upon  us  than  the  encouragement  of  the  gospel  in 
the  present  state  of  society.  They  ore  flourishing,  while  the  creditor  is  starving 
under  the  want  of  his  debt.  We  are  constantly  employed  in  encouraging  specula- 
tive morality — for  once  let  us  practice  morality.  Introduce,  sir,  upon  tlie  floor  of 
this  house,  the  niercliants,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  our  revolution,  had  eol- 
k^'ted  monies  duo  to  their  foreign  and  absentee  creditors,  which  they  loan  upon 
the  faith  of  government ;  who  by  the  laws  of  this  State  have  been  deprived  of  their 
property  to  Ktitisfy  those  creditors  while  we  ourselves  held  the  property.  Let  tliem  tell 
us,  we  liave  relieved  you  in  a  time  of  distress — ^you  have  failed  to  fuUill  your  promise 
—  we  are  by  your  laws  stript  of  our  property — ^the  fairest  prospects  of  our  families 
arc  ruined — we  call  upon  you  for  justice.  Introduce,  sir,  the  officers  of  the  late 
army,  disfigured  with  wounds  and  worn  out  in  the  service  of  their  country.  Let 
them  tell  us,  we  have  directed  and  fsught  your  battles — we  have  rescued  you  from 
slavery — wo  have  vindicated  you  into  liberty — but  you  have  not  rewarded  our  ser- 
vices. Intrtxluce,  sir,  the  worthy  soldiers  o(  the  late  army,  with  their  childn*n 
clothed  ill  the  badges  of  beggary.  J^t  tliem  tell  us,  we  have  enriched  your 
country  with  our  own  blood  and  that  of  your  enemies— we  have  endured  every 
hardship  for  your  sake,  while  you  were  at  ease — we  are  turned  upon  the  world 
without  friends  or  support,  while  you  live  in  affluence  and  luxury  ;  but  still  you 
withhold  the  pittance  of  our  pay.  To  claims  of  this  kind  wliat  answer  can  be  given  ? 
AVhat  answer  is  given  ?  That  policy  forbids  our  doing  them  justice  !  "What  kind 
of  fKiliey  is  this  ?  From  whence  is  its  origin  ?  Surely  it  is  not  the  of&pring  of 
justice  or  generosity !  I  hold,  sir,  that  the  first  and  bust  resources  of  government 
ought  to  be  applied  to  satisfy  these  demands. 

Mr.  Hart  says  the  union  owe  us  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  these  debts.  What 
answer  is  that  to  our  creditors  7  It  is  happy  for  the  State.  But  what  connection  is 
then*  between  our  claini  u|K)n  the  Union  and  our  crc-ditors-  claims  upon  us  ?  Suppose 
Mr.  Hart,  instead  of  being  very  opulent  was  fuior,  and  I  owed  him  a  thousand 
pounds  ;  he  should  apply  for  his  debt,  and  I  sh(»uld  answer,  I  can  pay  you.  but  I  .must 
fit  out  a  vessel  for  Bi*a — &lr.  Fhelps  owes  me ;  when  he  pays  me,  I  will  pay  you ;  would 
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the  geDtleman  think  this  answer  satisfoctor}-  ?    Would  he  not  rc».>rt  to  a  court  of 

justice  to  recover  his  debt  ? I  will  answer  the  questions  put  by  Mr.  Gotxi- 

rich ;  he  asks,  first,  Is  it  not  best  that  an  appropriation  should  take  place  at  some 
period  7  I  admit  if  any  thing  shall  remain  after  renderins:  justice  to  our  creditors, 
it  will  be  best  to  fund  the  surplus  in  such  manner  ns  shall  be  most  productive  to 
the  State.  The  avails  where<»f  ought  to  be  applied  by  a  general  directory  law  to 
the  most  beneticial  purpose;  from  which  channel  it  never  ought  to  be  diverted  for 
partial  purposes ;  but  it  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  legislature,  to  bo 
diverted  from  that  channel  for  any  great  national  purpose ;  to  administer  more 
speedy  relief;  to  make  a  more  s(>eedy  and  vigorous  exertion,  and  to  prevent  the 
heavy  taxation,  when  any  great  calamity  shall  befall  the  State. 

He  next  asks,  whether  this  is  not  the  proper  time  to  appropriate  ?  I  contend  it  is 
not  First,  we  do  not  know  what  we  appropriate  ;  whether  half  a  million  or  a 
million  of  dollars.  Every  wise  man  will  know  the  amount  of  the  monies  to  be  ap- 
propriated, before  he  appropriates — because  he  will  direct  it  to  different  objects 
accordingly.  i^>condly,  the  act  passed  contemplates  an  absttlute  and  irrevocable 
appropriation,  to  which  I  am  opposed  ;  but  if  it  must  take  place  we  ought  to  wait 
nnUl  the  sale  of  the  lands,  which  is  considered  at  a  distance.  It  is  impossible  to 
foreknown  what  events  will  take  place  before  that  time.  The  prosi>ect  is  nnt 
pleasing,  and  by  the  time  of  the  first  operation  of  that  act,  we  may  want  this  money 
for  our  own  preservation.  Every  i«ge  of  history  informs  us  tliat  a  lengthy  peace 
and  uninterrupted  prosperity  are  not  be  expected. 

His  last  question  is,  whether  the  act  does  not  contemplate  the  objects  ?  I  ad- 
mit they  are  great  and  noble  objects,  bat  it  does  not  fiiUow  that  the  act  is  political. 
We  all  know  that  the  citizens  pay  a  great  part  of  their  ministerial  taxes,  in  pro- 
visions of  aH  kinds,  clothing,  wood,  labor,  ^o.  The  minister  suffers  no  loss.  These 
articles  are  necessary.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  great  relief  to  the  people.  Tliey  pay 
with  convenience.  They  do  not  feel  it.  Hut  public  taxes  must  be  paid  in  specie. 
The  farmer  must  carry  his  produce  to  market,  negotiate  the  sale,  then  pay  the 
collector.  Another  strong  reason  is,  all  parochial  taxes  are  collected  without  fee 
or  expense ;  all  public  taxes  are  very  expensive  in  their  collection.  Hie  same  may 
be  said  of  rating  the  tax.  It  is  said  that  if  the  citizens  are  relieved  from  their 
ministerial  taxes,  they  will  be  more  able  to  bear  public  taxes.  This  is  true,  but  a 
singfe  case  will  show  which  will  operate  most  to  the  relief  of  the  people. 

If  a  public  tax  that  will  net  three-pence  on  the  pound  is  necessary,  and  a  minis- 
terial tax  that  will  net  the  same  sum  is  also  necessary,  which  can  be  raised,  Cfil- 
lected,  and  paid,  with  least  expense,  and  most  convenience  to  the  people  ?  The 
legislature  must  be  paid  for  laying  the  public  tax,  it  must  be  paid  in  specie, 
sheriffs  and  constables  must  be  paid  for  enforcing  the  collection.  In  case  of 
a  ministerial  tax,  Ihe  parish  lay  it  without  expense,  it  is  collected  without  ex- 
pense, the  people  pay  great  part  of  it  in  produce  and  labor. 

It  is  said  the  Act  is  irrevocable.  I  ask,  who  are  the  crrantors  ?  Tlie  people  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  Who  are  the  grantees  ?  The  people  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  To  whose  use  is  it  granted  ?  To  the  use  of  the  people  of  Connec- 
ticut.    If  any  man  can  doubt,  let  him  doubt 

It  is  said  that  a  rich  treasury  tends  to  make  the  legislature  liberal.  I  admit  it. 
But  no  argument  arises  from  that ;  for  the  same  may  be  paid  of  societies,  and  al»> 
of  individuals.  A  man  with  a  full  purse  will  be  more  liberal  than  he  will  with 
an  empty  one.  T^pon  the  same  principle  any  number  of  men  will.  States  and 
societies  are  composc^d  of  individuals. 

The  repeal  of  this  Act  it  is  said  will  argue  great  instability  in  government. 
When  a  measure  of  great  importance  is  driven  hastily  through  the  liouse  by  a  bare 
majority,  human  nature  teaches  the  gentlemen  to  expect  great  opixwition.  I  wiis 
in  the  minority.     I  feel  the  force  of  the  remark. 

It  is  argued  the  Act  is  offensive  to  the  citizens ;  but  it  is  said  they  are  not 
rightiy  informed,  and  we  ought  not  to  pay  attention  to  their  fcK^liuffs.  But  I  eon- 
tend,  sir,  that  great  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  will  of  the  coniniimity. 
A  republican  jfovernment  is  a  government  of  eonfidence,  not  of  cotTcioli.  lliero 
is  no  reason  for  pressing  the  appropriation  at  present.  Tlie  public  mind  may 
be  gratified  without  any  injury  to  the  State. 

I  will  trouble  the  house  with  but  one  further  remark,  tliat  is  rt^pectinpr  the 
IMUire  and  design  of  the  Act.     I  repeat  it — 'tis  not  a  law.     It  is  a  ret^olution  do 
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daring  the  constitutional  parts  of  a  law  to  be  made  hereafter ;  oalculaicd  and 
designed  to  tie  our  hands  as  to  the  object,  but  directing  us  to  paw  lawa  upon  mch 
principles  as  that  legislature  directed.  It  is  op]>oBed  to  the  fundamental  rights  of 
this  legislature,  and  degrading  to  its  dignity.  If  we  can  be  directed  as  to  tho  prin- 
ciplcB  we  shall  assume  in  one  instance,  we  may  in  every  instance.  On  that 
ground  I  would  give  my  v<»te  to  repeal  the  resolution,  if  on  no  other. 

Mr.  John  M'atson,  of  Canaan,  would  not  again  have  rose  on  the  subject  had  be 
viewed  the  Act  under  consideration,  as  it  respects  this  State,  as  bdng  that  harm- 
less thing  some  gentlemen  8up|X)se  it  to  be  ;  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  fraught  with 
mischief  ;  in  it  he  saw  the  seeds  of  injustice,  litigation,  and  discord.  It  was,  he 
olisi'rvcd.  the  design  of  Republican  governments,  that  the  laws  should  be  such  as 
should  tend  to  promote  and  preserve  equality  of  rights  and  privik*ges  annnig  the 
pe«iple,  but  from  the  Tar>'ing  state  of  human  af&irs,  some  would  beoome  rich  and 
others  poor.  This  also  would  be  comparatively  the  case  with  societies.  He  ob- 
served, that  when  superior  wealth  was  the  oonsequence  of  superior  exertion,  or 
economy,  it  was  held  with  pleasure  ;  but  when  it  was  the  result  of  a  partial  and  un- 
equal distribution  of  public  favor,  it  was  beheld  with  envy  and  aversion,  and  had 
the  most  baneful  tendency.  Should  an  attempt  be  made  to  distribute  the  monies 
as  intended  in  this  Act,  it  could  not  in  the  first  instance  be  effected  with  equal 
justice  ;  a  Cf)n8iderable  degree  of  partiality  would  inevitably  attend  it;  nor  would 
the  hand  of  time  amend,  but  would  increase  the  evil ;  and  the  longer  it  oontinaed  to 
operate,  the  greater  would  be  the  disproportion  between  the  respective  societies  ; 
but  it  would  eventually  be  the  case,  that  some  societies  would  have  enough,  and  to 
spare,  and  others  little  or  nothing ;  and  this  would  follow,  of  course,  from  natural 
and  uncontrolable  events ;  also,  when  new  societies  were  formed,  or  old  ones 
divided,  it  would  become  a  bone  of  contention,  and  embarrass  the  prooeedinga. 

He  could  not  discover  in  what  point  of  view  this  order  of  men  became  an  object 
of  legislative  care,  in  distinction  from  other  good  citizens,  for  ho  still  insisted  that 
the  appropriation  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  though  to  be  employed  in  a  dr- 
cuit(»us  aud  indirect  manner.  The  great  object  of  the  labors  of  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  he  conceived,  was  that  men  should  be  prepared  for  a  future  state  of 
felicity,  but  to  form  the  manners  and  improve  the  morals  of  men,  was  a  proper  and 
important  object  of  legislative  care  ;  the  first  was  a  concern  about  which  the  legis- 
ture  had  no  right  to  interpose,  but  the  latter  devolved  upon  the  civil  rulers ;  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  men  good  members  of  society  ;  and  however  closely 
they  might  be  connected,  the  design  and  object  were  entirely  different  and  dis- 
tinct ;  and  if  ministers  of  the  gospd  were  employed  for  the  purpose  last  men- 
tioned, they  must  be  considered  as  civil  officers,  appointed  to  aid  and  assist  the 
civil  power  ;  this  he  considered  as  a  kind  of  sacrilege,  an  innovation  at  least,  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  they  had  not  sufiicieut  employment  in  their  own  professional 
line. 

lie  further  obaervt^,  that  the  question  as  it  respected  the  use  and  tendency  of 
wealth  in  a  State,  had  not  been  sufficiently  considered  ;  he  thought  that  when  the 
wealth  of  a  State  flowed  uniformly,  as  exigences  required,  it  produced  vigor  and 
symmetry  of  parts ;  but  when  it  flowed  too  profusely  in  any  one  direction,  it  pro- 
duced a  monster  ;  and  while  some  parts  were  distended  beyond  their  due  bounds, 
others  were  left  to  perish  for  want  of  their  proper  sluire  of  nourishment 

After  this  debate,  the  bill  repealing  the  Act  of  October  1793,  was 
passed  by  the  House. 

At  the  October  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  held  at  Middle- 
town,  a  bill  was  introduced  directing  the  division  of  the  principal 
sum  that  should  be  received  for  the  sale  of  the  western  lands 
among  the  several  school  societies  according  to  the  list  of  polls 
and  ratable  estate,  and  appropriating  the  interest  to  the  support  of 
schools  to  be  kept  acconling  to  law,  or  to  the  support  of  the  pub- 
He  worship  of  God  and  the  Christian  ministry,  as  a  majority  of  the 
legal  voters  should  annually  determine.     This  bill  was  passed  in 
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the  Upper  Hoase,  and  in  the  Lower  House  was  continued  to  the 
next  session,  with  directions  that  the  same  be  printed  in  the  pubhc 
papers.  The  Lower  House  also  passed  a  bill  repealing  the  Act  of 
October,  1798. 

The  subject  of  the  mode  of  appropriation  was  again  discussed 
in  town  meetings,  and  the  public  press,  in  the  winter  of  1794.  The 
proceedings  of  many  of  the  towns,  as  of  Killingworth,  Hartford, 
Wethersfield,  Granby,  and  others  in  favor  of  the  proposed  appro- 
priation were  published,  as  well  as  those  of  the  towns  against  it, 
such  as  Gieshire,  New  Milford,  and  others.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
action  of  the  several  towns,  we  copy  from  the  Courant,  of  Jan.  26, 
1795,  the  proceedings  of  the  town  of  Cheshire. 

By  the  inhabitants  of  Cheshire^  legally  assembled  in  toitn  meetingy  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  December^  1794.  The  contemplated  sale  of  the  Connec' 
ticut  lands  lying  west  of  Pennsylvania^  and  the  appropriation  of  the  avails 
thence  arising  under  consideration. 

Voted  firstly,  That  we  adhere  to  our  sentiments  publicly  commanicated  in  March 
last ;  still  oontinoing  averse  to  all  measures  tending  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  eflectuate  any  immediate  sale  of  the  Connecticut  territory,  westward  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  because  the  tranquility  of  the  United  States,  the  convulsion  of  other 
nations,  the  increase  of  domestic  population,  the  influx  of  foreigners,  the  prospect 
of  peace  with  the  savages,  the  probable  surrendry  of  the  western  posts  by  the 
British,  and  the  rise  of  landed  property,  especially  of  new  lands,  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Greorgia,  from  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  which  force  upon  as 
a  conviction  that  the  nnlocatcd  lands  of  Connecticut,  will,  at  a  future  period 
become  incomparably  more  valuable  than  at  the  present  time. 

Voted  secondly,  That  wo  are  still  opposed  to  the  projected  plan  of  vending  the 
whole  of  our  western  territory  in  a  body ;  because  we  believe  that  whenever  strict 
economy  shall  suggest  the  expediency  of  a  sale,  the  wisdom  of  the  State  will  bo 
manifested  by  disposing  of  the  lands  in  townships  or  other  small  quantities,  thus 
rendering  purchases  accessible  to  the  generality  of  people,  and  preventing  tho 
accumulation  of  enormous  wealth  in  the  hands  of  overgro^'n  laudjobbers  and 
greedy  speculators. 

Voted  thirdly.  That  we  likewise  continue  to  disapprove  of  the  contemplated 
appropriation  iA  the  monies  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  our  westc'm  lauds ; 
because  we  believe  that  any  appropriation  is,  at  the  present  time,  wholly  prema- 
ture, needless  and  improper,  tending  to  an  injudicious  and  hasty  sale  of  the  landf* — 
tending  to  provoke  the  savages  by  tampering  and  biirgainingwith  the  very  lands, 
which  constitute  their  birthright  and  their  all,  and  of  coQse<juonces  tending  to 
prolong  the  miseries  of  an  Indian  war ;  and  because  we  also  believe  the  oanie  ap- 
propriation, to  be  an  introductory  step  toward  establishing  n  certain  and  {KTina- 
neut  civil  provision,  for  a  certain  and  permanent  sacerdotal  order  ;  a  provision 
which,  in  other  ages  and  nations,  has  gone  forward  and  proclaimed  that  the  down- 
fall of  liberty  and  pure  religion,  was  hastening  after,  and  of  eoui'i»e  a  provision, 
against  which,  the  experience  of  ages  admonished  us  to  guard  with  a  jealous  eye. 

Voted  fourthly.  That  upon  supposition  of  expediency  in  the  eoiitcniplatod  aj*- 
propriation,  we  are  in  a  special  manner,  opposed  to  the  bill  passed  by  the  Upper 
lloaio  last  session  of  Assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  and  carrying  such 
appropriation  into  practical  effect ;  because  we  conceive  tliat  the  enjoyment  of 
the  property  as  prescribed  in  the  bill  alluded  to,  will  prove  essentially  unequal  in 
its  operation,  inasmuch  at*  the  said  bill  directs  an  absolute^  division  and  distribution 
of  the  whole  fund  to  the  several  s<rhooi  societies,  according  to  the  sum  of  their 
lists  at  the  time  of  distribution,  without  making  any  provibion  for  corrtK'ting  the 
inequalities  which  must  inevitably  arise  from  innumerable  causes,  constantly  aiTect- 
ing  the  comparative  riehes  and  nuinhi>rs  of  such  societies ;  and  because  we  also 
Conceive  that  the  distribution  ordered  in  ihe  aforesaid  bill,  will  expose  tlie  capital 
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itself  to  needless  hazard,  by  subjecting  the  multiplied  dividends  to  be  loaned  bj 
society  committees,  in  which  case,  monies  lent  will  frequently  be  rested  upcoi  im- 
perfect securities,  and  much  of  the  principal  be  finally  lost. 

Voted  fifthly,  That  we  esteem  it  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  State,  and  especially  of  the  several  towns  in  their  corporate  capacities,  to  ex- 
press their  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  the  preceding  votes. 

Voted  sixthly,  That  Messrs.  Andrew  Hall,  Elnathan  Beech,  and  Andrew  Ilall, 
Jun.,  be  a  committee  to  confer  with  similar  committees  of  other  towns,  upon 
prudent  and  proper  measures  for  preventing  the  contemplated  tale  and  appropria- 
tion, and  especially  the  aforementioned  bill  from  being  carried  into  final  effect. 

Voted  seventhly.  That  the  Town  Clerk  procure  the  insertion  of  the  preceding 
votes  in  the  Connecticut  Journal. 

Among  the  sermons  preached  on  the  subject  was  one  by  Dr. 
Dwighi,  on  the  annual  Thanksgiving,  at  Greenfield  Hill,  before 
his  election  to  the  presidency  of  Yale  College.  This  sermon  was 
published  in  the  Courant,  for  March  16th,  23d,  and  30th,  1795. 
The  following  extracts  present  the  reasons  for  the  appropriation 
contemplated  in  the  act  of  1793  and  the  bill  of  October,  1794,  in  a 
clear  and  forcible  manner  : 

In  this  appropriation,  a  standing  provision  is  made  for  the  extension  and  per- 
petuation of  these  grtiat  objects,  [knowledge  and  virtue]  in  this  State  ;  a  provision 
eas}',  equitable,  sufficient,  and  secure.  No  tax  is  imposed  in  it ;  no  fhnd  for  pub- 
lic exigences  lessened  ;  no  class  of  men,  nor  division  of  territory,  &vored ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  great  ends  in  view  are  cfTectually  secured.  We  are 
not  to  be  surprised  that  a  measure,  possessed  even  of  all  these  recommendations, 
should  yet  meet  with  opposition ;  but  that  it  should  be,  as  it  has  been  asserted  to 
be,  generally  unpopular,  is  not  to  be  accounted  for,  from  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  the  measure ;  but  from  the  peculiar  methods,  used  to  disguise,  and  to  misrep- 
resent, that  nature  and  tendency.     On  this  subject,  allow  me  to  observe,  in  the 

1st  place.  That  the  provision,  contemplated  in  these  measures,  particularly  in 
the  bill  specified,  is  probably  sufficient  to  secure,  so  far  as  human  prudence  can 
secure  the  [>ermanent  means  of  perpi'tuating  knowledge  and  virtue,  in  this  State. 
With  regard  to  this  sentiment  there  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  been  any 
dispute*. 

2d.  The  appropriation  is  the  only  means,  in  our  possession,  or  in  our  power,  of 
accomplishing  so  easily,  or  so  effectually,  these  invaluable  ends.  If  these  ends  are 
to  be  accomplisheil ,  and  not  by  this  means,  resort  mu.st  be  had  to  taxation.  I  need  not 
explain  how  much  more  easy  the  proposed  method  is,  than  an  extensive  taxation. 
This  property  we  possess  without  labor,  and  without  expense.  But  we  shall  never 
possess  another  sum,  of  the  same  amount,  to  be  disposed  of  for  these,  or  any  other 
public  purposes.  The  taxation,  to  which  we  have  had  already  recourse,  has,  in 
many  instances,  been  the  source  of  complaint,  and  the  object  of  unpopularity.  I 
am  Well  aware,  that  it  has  been  said,  and  said  in  the  le^'slature,  that  taxes  for  the 
support  of  public  worship  are  paid  with  cheerfulness.  Tlie  assertion  is,  undoubt- 
edly, in  a  limited  sense  true.  By  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  State,  and  that  clearly  the  most  respectable  part,  such  taxes  are  cheerfully 
])aid.  There  is,  however,  no  tax,  which  has  been  considered  in  so  unpopular  a 
light.  To  a  number  of  our  citizens  public  worship  is  not  an  object  of  good  will. 
On  a  few  the  burden  lies  heavily.  Some  consider  objections  to  all  taxation,  and 
to  this  particularly,  as  the  means  of  advancing  party  views,  and  obtaining  popu- 
lar fuvor.  There  is,  also,  one  class  of  Christians,  who  professedly  oppose  it,  from 
(*ouseientious  scruples.  Among  all  tliese  persons,  such  tuxes  are  grounds  of  com- 
plaint ;  and,  on  every  occasion  of  parochial  animosity,  the  complaint  is  urged  with 
vehemence,  and  listened  to  with  regard.  Hence  have  frequently  arisen  neigh- 
borly eont^-ntions,  and  parochial  divisions,  to  the  interruption  of  {jeace,  of  the 
worship  of  God,  and  of  the  harmony  of  society. 

If  p;ii'fxrhial  taxation  were  univenciUy  pleasing,  and  unattended  with  difficultiesi, 
whoucc  it  muy  be  uskcd,  arose  tlie  lat*^  numerous  debutes  in  the  legislature,  cod- 
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cerniDg  that  lubject  7  Wlionce  tlic  screral  Acts,  intended  to  give  relief  to  such 
as  were  supposed  to  be  aggrieved  {  Whence  tlie  sudden  popularity  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  advocated,  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  gentlemen  who  opposed  those 
Acts  ?  The  debate  however  disguised,  respected,  ultimately,  nothing  but  paro- 
chial taxes.    The  conclusion  is  obvious. 

Taxation  is  not,  in  itself,  ever  popular.  Men  never  pay  money,  for  the  pleasure 
of  paying  it.  Some  taxes  are  so  plainly  and  so  absolutely  necessary,  that  no  man 
thinks  of  contending  against  them.  Agsiinst  others  the  contention  is  hopeless. 
In  both  these  cases,  men  will  not  contend.  But  parochial  taxes  are  matters  of 
expediency,  not  of  necessity  ;  and  contention  against  them,  instead  of  being  hope- 
less, is  secure  of  success.     Multitudes  will  of  course  contend. 

To  none  of  these  evils  is  the  provision  in  question  liable.  Should  it  bo  estab- 
lished objections  against  it  will  soon  ceaso  to  be  the  theme  of  private  complaint, 
and  parochial  animosity.  No  man  vinll  feel  any  burden  from  it ;  no  collector  will 
demand  it  of  him  •,  and  he  will  always  see,  that  contention  concerning  his  own 
share  will  be  fruitless,  and  will  fail  equally,  of  promoting  private  revenge,  paro- 
chial trouble,  and  popular  clamor.  Its  operation  will  his  regarded  as  a  thing  of 
course ;  and  the  usual  motives  to  murmuring  will  be  taken  away. 

3d.  The  ends  in  view  are  of  the  highest  importance.  It  will,  I  flatter  mj'self, 
be  considered  as  evident,  from  the  sentiments  already  advanced  in  this  discourse, 
that  nothing  will  form  or  establish  public  happiness,  besides  that,  which  will  make 
the  citizens  informed  and  virtuous  men.  Unless  a  community  be,  in  a  good  meas- 
ure, composed  of  such  men,  no  provisions  will  render  its  happiness  stable.  Like 
the  Grisons,  already  mentioned,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  free  ;  but  we  can  not  bo 
happy.  But  no  means,  hitherto  tried,  have  produced  this  efioct,  beside  that 
already  mentioned ;  viz.  The  public  support  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  To  ren- 
der this  support  secure,  effectual,  and  enduring  is,  therefore,  the  highest  mterest 
of  the  community. 

4th.  By  the  appropriation  our  ability  to  accomplish  any  other  public  purpose  is 
not  lessened.  So  fiir  as  wo  apply  this  properly  to  the  purposes,  in  view,  we 
withdraw,  from  the  same  purposes,  the  property  already  applied  to  them ;  and 
are  just  so  much  more  able,  than  before,  to  sustain  any  other  public  burthen. 
Should  we,  for  example,  bo  so  unhappy  as  to  be  involved  in  war,  we  should  be 
iust  so  much  more  able  to  support  the  burthens  of  it,  by  being  released  from  that 
expense,  which  we  now  incur,  for  the  support  of  schools  and  public  worship.  But 
a  community,  in  danger,  would  much  more  willingly  tax  itself,  to  carry  on  a  war, 
than  in  peace,  and  quiet,  to  advance  any  public  purpose  whatever. 

5th.  The  disposition  proposed  is  equitable.  It  is  equitable,  because  the  property 
is  ours,  and  not  that  of  our  posterity  ;  as  has  been  inconsiderate'ly  said.  They 
indeed,  though  in  no  sense  joint  tenants  with  us  in  any  part  of  it,  are  yet  made 
sharers  in  all  the  b(>ncfits  of  it,  to  the  latest  generation.  They,  of  course,  will 
have  reason  for  gratitude,  not  for  complaint.  It  is  equitable,  because  the  pro- 
perty is  distributed  to  all  classes  of  Christians  in  the  State,  according  to  their  re- 
spective lists  of  taxable  property.  It  is  equitable,  as  it  really  conveys  to  every 
inhabitant  and  to  his  children  after  him,  an  actual  share  of  this  property,  pn)por- 
tioned  to  the  list  of  his  taxable  estate.  All  tlie  objects,  but  one,  to  which  the 
opposers  of  the  appropriation,  have  professedly  wishini  this  property  to  be  applied, 
such  as  the  repairing  of  ways,  the  building  of  bridges,  and  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures  and  commerce,  allow  only  of  a  partial,  and  of  course  an  inequitable 
application.  Hence,  it  is  presumed,  these  arc  wholly  out  of  the  question  ;  and, 
were  the  proposed  objects  to  be  dropped,  these  would  never  come  in  their  place. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  be  observed,  how  much  more  valuable  and  useful  tho 
objects  adopted  are,  than  those  which  are  proposed  as  substitutes.  If  any  one  of 
you  is  still  doubtful,  let  him  ask  himself,  whether  ho  would  rather  his  child  should 
become  a  wise  and  good  man,  and  provide  tho  means  to  make  him  such,  or  be  at 
the  same  expense,  to  enable  him  to  ride  in  a  smooth  road,  or  walk  over  a  hand- 
some bridge. 

The  payment  of  the  dibt  of  this  State,  is  undoubtedly  a  general,  and  also  an 
indispensable  object,  and  therefore  clear  of  the  objection  specified.  But  ample 
provision  may  he,  und  has  already  been  made  for  the  discharge  of  it  out  of  the 
sum,  owed  to  us  by  the  IJnitt^d  States. 

Cth.  Kcpublies  are  generally  bad  husbands  of  public  money.    Economy,  in  the 
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management  of  money  in  hand,  is  scarcely,  in  the  natnre  of  things,  ooropiitible 
with  Uie  joint  agc>ncy  of  many.  A  single  person  will  often  manage  his  own  pecu- 
niary oonccms  with  prudence  and  thrift ;  but  rarely  with  equal  prudence,  when 
money  flows  around  him,  as  when  it  is  more  scantily  and  hardly  obtaineid.  A 
single  person,  also,  acting  for  the  public,  when  under  high  and  immediate  respon- 
sibility, will  frequently  handle  public  property  with  economy  and  advantage. 
But  private  and  public  money  in  large  sums,  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  many 
persons,  among  whom  care,  agency,  profit  and  responsibility,  are  all  divided,  and 
lessened,  usually  melts  away,  in  a  manner  which  is  often  unperoeived,  and  not 
commonly  accounted  for.  All  company  matters,  when  the  company  is  numerous, 
and  the  concerns  valuable,  and  complicated,  usually  go  to  wreck,  from  mnltiplioity 
of  opinion,  irresolution,  and  indecision.  If  this  is  the  fiict  in  private  boaineas, 
where  the  property  is  that  of  the  managers  themselves,  more  unhappy  conduct 
and  speedier  ruin  are  to  be  expected,  where  public  property  is  concerned,  and  the 
managers  are  merely  agents,  and  sliare  only  in  the  avails  of  a  conunissioD,  or  of  a 
fixed  salary.  It  ought  abo  to  be  added,  that  if  twenty  persons,  such  as  might  be 
named  in  this  State,  were  to  bo  intrusted  with  the  management  of  this  property, 
andf  through  any  unhappiness,  it  should  be  principally,  or  in  any  measure  lost,  it 
is  doubtful,  whether  they  either  could,  or  would,  ever  be  effisctually  made  respon- 
sible for  the  loss.  The  concern  would  be  too  important,  their  friends  would  be 
too  numerous  and  influential,  and  the  public  mind  would  be  too  ingciuoualy 
amused,  and  too  strongly  addressed,  in  their  behalf,  to  su£fer  such  an  event  easily 
to  take  place.  Were  the  task  not  invidious,  it  certainly  would  not  be  difficult,  to 
point  out  more  facts  than  one,  which  strongly  support  Uiis  opinion. 

7th.  If  this  appropriation  should  finally  take  place,  one  very  great  cause  of  dis- 
content and  immomlity  would  ocaso.  When  this  State  was  originally  divided 
into  parishes,  the  inliabitants  were  almost  wholly  of  one  persuasion.  In  the 
course  of  time,  a  greater  difference  of  opinion  existed,  and  other  religions  aiKie- 
ties  were  formed  in  the  bosom  of  the  original  ones.  To  this  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion con  be  mode ;  all  men  having  a  full  and  equal  right  to  their  own  sentiments 
and  worship.  Whenever  secessions  are  made  from  one  religious  denomination  to 
another,  on  the  ^n^und  of  principle,  and  conviction,  they  are  the  objects  of  praise, 
not  of  blmne.  But  when  men  quit  a  religious  society,  because  they  expect  to  pay 
a  smaller  tax  in  consequence  of  seceding,  because  they  have  had  a  quarrel  with  a 
collector,  or  some  other  member  of  that  society,  because  they  have  been  guilty  of 
some  immoral  conduct  in  that  society,  or  on  any  similar  ground,  as  the  conduct 
is  in  itself  a  \ioIation  of  plain  duty,  so  it  usually  proves  the  source  of  general  suc- 
ceeding immorality,  and  often  terminates  in  the  final  abandonment  of  religion 
and  principle.  Of  this  conduct,  money  is  the  most  usual  ground ;  and  men  are 
often,  without  a  breach  of  cliarity,  supposed  to  violate  conscience,  to  lessen  their 
panx^hial  tax.  This  fluctuation  of  moral  character  is  an  evil  of  no  small  magni- 
tude ;  and  by  the  appropriation  it  will  probably  bo,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented 
hereafter. 

8th.  All  the  observations  already  made,  together  with  several  others  which  can 
not  conveniently  be  made  at  present,  may  be  weighed  with  great  propriety  and 
advantage,  by  making  the  subject  practical.  Suppose  then,  the  propfjrtion  of  the 
money  in  question,  which,  should  the  bill  pass  into  a  law,  will  ultimately  belong  to 
this  society,  had  been  already  put  into  your  possession  purposely  to  promote  the 
ends  specifitnl,  would  you  not  esteem  the  donation  exceedingly  advantagi'ous  to 
the  real  interests  of  the  society  7  Should  the  public  request,  or  demand  it  of  you 
again,  would  you  be  willing  to  return  it  into  the  treasury,  to  be  laid  up  for  the  ex- 
penses of  a  future  war ;  to  be  husbanded  by  a  public  committee :  or  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  building  of  bridges,  the  repairing  of  roods,  the  advancement  of 
manufacture,  or  the  extension  of  commerce  7  You  will  probably  answer,  that  you 
should  not  be  willing.  Mliy  would  you  not  7  If  it  is  now  desirable  to  have  iit- 
money  disposed  of  in  either,  or  all,  of  those  methods,  it  would  then  be  equally  de- 
sirable. If  the  disposition  of  the  money,  for  the  promotion  of  schools  and  public 
worship,  is  now  expedient  and  desirable,  it  would  not  be  expedient  and  desirable 
thus  to  dispose  of  it,  after  it  had  actually  come  into  your  hands.  If  it  would  now 
be  better  poli<'y  and  a  more  efK.'Ctual  promotion  of  the  public  pmnI,  to  disptise  of 
the  money  in  thu»e  other  methotls  projKwed,  it  would  be  poliey  tqually  good  for 
every  society  in  thu  State  to  return  its  share  into  the  treasury,  alter  actual  posses- 
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Ron.  But  no  eoc'.Ay  would  thus  return  it.  The  reason  is  obvious.  There  m  no 
other  disposition  of  the  money,  hitherto  proposed,  which  would  equally  advance 
the  real  good  of  such  society,  or,  in  general  terms,  equally  promote  the  public 
welfiire. 

As  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  had  come  in  for  a  large  share  of 
abuse  for  their  supposed  interference  in  favor  of  the  proposed  ap- 
propriation, Dr.  Dwight  defends  the  body,  of  which  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished ornament,  as  follows : 

In  all  the  speeches  and  publications,  in  which  I  hnye  knoi^ni  the  clergy  of  this 
country  to  be  attacked,  their  enemies  appear  generally,  if  not  uniformly,  to  ground 
their  attacks  on  the  conduct,  character,  and  circumstanc(«,  of  clergymen  in 
Europe.  Without  insisting  on  the  total  impropriety  of  accusing  any  man,  or  body 
of  men,  (or  any  thing  besides  their  own  faults,  and  of  making  guilt  transferable,  I 
beg  leave  to  observe,  that,  between  the  circumstances  of  clergymen  in  Europe  and 
this  country,  there  is  very  little  resemblance ;  so  little,  that  all  wtntimontB,  grounded 
on  an  apprehended  resemblance  of  this  nature,  must  fiiil  of  any  stable  foundation. 

Clergymen,  m  most  countries  of  Europe,  are  embodied  into  a  distinct  order  of 
citizens,  an  order  distinguished  by  very  important  privileges,  and  forming  a  capi- 
tal part  of  the  system  of  government.  Th^  are  invested,  in  this  character  with 
immense  and  unalienable  property,  exempted  from  burdensome  services  and  con- 
tributions, and  clothed  with  powers  of  great  extent  and  efficacy,  and  with  digni- 
ties of  the  first  grade. 

In  this  country  ecclesiastical  livings  arc  small ;  usually  inferior  to  the  avails  of  a 
middling  farm  ;  and  leas  than  the  incumbent  might  fairly  hope  to  obtain,  in  vari- 
ous other  employments.  Hence  they  can  not  be  the  objects  of  ambition,  avarice, 
or  sensuality.  No  power  is  attached  to  them,  no  splendor,  no  exclusive  privileges, 
either  of  pecuniary,  or  personal  importance.  The  people,  who  hear,  lUways  in- 
troduce the  incumbent,  and  state  his  salar)'  at  what  they  please.  His  character, 
manners,  and  preaching,  aro,  if  it  is  not  their  own  fault,  always  proved  before  hit 
introduction.  When  introduced,  ho  is  the  most  dependent  person  in  the  parish, 
exci'pt  the  parish  poor ;  and  is  more  accountable,  than  any  other  man,  for  all  that 
he  does  or  says,  and  for  all  that  ho  leaves  unsaid  or  undone.  He  is  also  fixed  on  a 
moro  precarious  support,  than  any  other  man  ;  so  that,  if  a  very  small  number  of  hii 
parishioners,  frequently  but  one,  conceive  a  dislike  to  him,  he  is,  of  course,  ejected 
from  his  living.  Nor  does  he  enjoy  any  defense,  or  security,  beside  the  accepta- 
bleness  of  his  conduct  to  his  parishioners.  In  the  meantime,  a  stricter  life,  purer 
morals,  more  unequivocal  proofs  of  piet)',  and  a  more  unimpeachable  prudence, 
are  exacted  of  him,  than  of  other  men  ;  and  a  more  limited  indulgence  is  ox- 
t.-nded  U)  his  iiiiporfoetions,  than  to  those  of  any  other  man.  His  character, 
forrae<l  on  his  crjuduct,  is,  under  the  protection  of  proviclcnce,  his  all.  With  these 
Ciiets  in  view,  it  will  not  bo  thought  to  nmch  to  say,  that,  Iiad  not  the  inhabitants 
of  this  State  been  superior  in  goodness  of  character  to  most  of  mankind,  olergy- 
m«-*n  here,  would  long  since,  have  cease<l  to  hold  a  place  on  the  roll  of  society. 

In  his  own  piu'ish,  the  minister  is  connected  with  all  his  people,  by  a  peculiar 
and  Very  intimate  n>lution.  With  his  church,  this  relation  is,  indeed «  esp4?cially 
intimato:  but  with  his  congregation,  it  is  also  near  and  important.  He  is  every 
man'9  minitter.  and  is  thus  styled  in  the  most  common  phr.^«eolo£,'^^  To  him 
every  parishioner,  as  of  right,  applies  for  instruction,  advice,  aiul  eonnolation,  and 
from  him  derives  not  only  knowledge  in  morals  and  religion,  but  information  on 
every  subject  of  use,  or  curiosity,  to  which  his  own  inclinations  leivl,  and  to  which 
the  minister's  understjmding  is  adequate.  EndeartNl  to  his  parishioners  by  conso- 
lations in  sickness  and  in  sorrow,  and  by  a  continual  and  nameless  clrule  of 
kind  officers,  freely  riMjuiretl,  and  freely  given  ;  offices,  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
use,  and  to  the  distresses  of  m;m ;  offices,  which  can  be  exp<H!tL'd,  and  which  can 
usivilly  be  obtained,  from  no  (»ther  man  ;  he  becomes,  while  his  repubition  and 
indnence  prevail,  the  chief  means  of  parochial  peace,  and  neighborly  harmony. 
ParislHJS,  which  have  no  ministi.T,  or  an  unpopular  one,  oft^-n  contend ;  iKiri»hes, 
which  have  a  ministir  irenemllv  In'loved,  rarelv,  if  at  all. 

The  Sabbath,  by  rvgularly  iisseinbrmg  the  congregation  for  public  woi-sliip,  ar- 
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ranges  with  regularity  the  whole  bnsincfls  of  the  week,  and  gives  birth  in  a  higher 
degree,  tluin  a  slight  ubserrer  woald  imagine,  to  neatness,  sociability,  softness  of 
manners,  and  universal  decorum.  By  bringing  a  congregation  together  on  so  in- 
teresting an  occasion,  it  makes  them  know,  respect,  and  regard  each  other.  From 
the  moral  and  religious  instructions,  the  cogent  motives  to  duty,  and  the  encite> 
ments  to  decent,  amiable,  and  useful  conduct,  which  it  furnishes,  it  establishes, 
perhaps  more  than  any  single  thing,  good  order,  good  morals  and  happiness  pub- 
lic and  private.  It  makes  good  men ;  and  good  men  must  be  good  citizens.  In 
all  the.se  respects,  notwithsUinding  much  opposition,  and  some  declension,  its  in- 
fluence is  still  great :  much  greater  than  is,  perhaps,  generally  believed.  Of  this 
truth,  those  people,  m  some  of  our  sister  States,  among  whom  no  Sabbath  exists, 
will,  even  to  a  slight  observer,  furnish  satis&ctory  evidence. 

I  have  long  Ix^n  concerned  in  the  education  of  youth.  In  the  pn^ess  of  this 
employment,  I  have  of\en  had  o]>portunity  to  know,  that  all  parents,  even  the  most 
vicious,  with  their  children  to  be  virtuous.  This  I  certainly  know,  because  mul- 
titudes of  siK'h  parents  have  earnestly  insisted  on  a  careful  attention  to  this  object, 
with  res]>eet  to  their  own  children  from  me.  Henoo  it  may  be  token  for  granted, 
that  the  whole  couimunity,  with  so  few  exceptions,  as  deserve  no  regard,  consider 
the  education  of  their  children  to  virtuous  conduct  as  a  primary  object.  But  you 
well  know  how  much  more  eflicacious  to  this  end  example  is,  than  precept.  IIow 
important  is  it,  then,  that  there  should  always  exist,  in  ever}'  part  of  our  countr}-, 
men,  obligated  to  an  exiimple  of  the  strict  and  blameless  life  above  described  ; 
men,  obligated  to  such  a  life,  not  by  principle  only,  but  by  the  additional  and  pow- 
erful considerations  of  public  demand,  of  personal  danger,  and  of  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  unimpeachable  virtue  to  their  character,  their  comfort,  tlieir  living. 

Of  learning,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  the  clerg}',  as  indi- 
viduals, liave,  beyond  any  other  class  of  men,  been  the  promoters.  To  tliis  their 
own  knowledge,  the  general  nature  of  their  office,  and  tiieir  comparative  leisure 
from  the  busy  occupations  of  life,  almost  necessarily  lead.  In  the  foundation,  and 
the  regulation,  of  no  small  number  of  our  schools  they  are  diri>ctly  concerned  as 
principals.  To  our  college  they  gave  birth,  continuance,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  its  property,  an<l  the  whole  system  of  its  government  and  instruction.  They 
have  supported  and  educated,  more  scholars  of  charity,  than  the  whole  coinnm- 
nity  besides.  Nor  is  there  at  this  time,  unless  I  am  deceived,  a  single  school  of 
consideration  in  the  State,  in  which  they  have  not  a  principal  agency. 

Of  submission  to  our  happy  govermncnt,  they  have  been  powerful  supporters, 
and  useful  examples.  Clerg}'men  by  the  ties  of  duty,  reputation,  consistency,  and 
comfort,  arc  of  course  the  friends  of  good  order ;  and  since  the  State  was 
founded,  no  instance  has  hitherto  occurred,  in  which  a  clergyman  has  labored  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  society. 

After  an  able  an  animated  discussion  as  to  the  time  and  mode 
of  the  sale,  and  the  object  to  which  the  avails  of  the  sale  should 
be  applied,  in  the  public  press,  in  town  meeting,  in  both  branches 
of  the  legislature, — in  every  place  and  way  in  which  the  public 
mind  could  be  reached,  the  subject  was  finally  settled  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  the  May  session  1795,  by  the  following  Act  and 
Resolution  : 

An  Act  appropriating  the  Monies  which  ghall  arise  on  the  sale  of  the  Western 

lands,  belonging  to  this  State. 

1.  Be  it  evaded^  ^.,  That  the  principal  sum  which  shall  be  lecelved  on  the 
sale  of  the  lands  belonging  to  this  State,  lying  west  of  Pennsylvania,  shall  be  and 
remain  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  purposes  hereafter  mentioned  in  this  act,  to  l>e 
loaned  or  otherwise  improveii  for  these  purposes  as  the  General  Assembly  shall 
direct ;  and  the  interest  arising  therefrom  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  schools  in  the  several  societies  constituted,  or  which  may  be  consti- 
tuted by  law  within  certain  local  bounds  within  this  State,  to  bo  kept  according 
to  the  provisions  of  law  which  shall  from  time  to  time  be  made,  and  to  do 
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Other  ase  or  purpose  whiitsoever,  except  in  the  case  and  under  the  circumstances 
hereafter  mentioned  in  this  act  • 

3.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  said  interest,  as  it  shall  become  duo  from 
time  to  time,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  said  sociutics,  in  tiieir  capacity  of  school 
societies,  according  to  the  list  of  polls  and  ratable  estate  of  such  societies  respectively, 
which  sliall,  when  such  payment  shall  be  made,  have  been  lavt  perfected. 

8.  Provided^  neverthelcaSj  and  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  whenever  such 
society  bhall,  pursuant  to  a  vote  of  such  society,  i>as!«ed  iu  a  legal  meeting, 
warned  for  that  purpose  only,  in  which  vote  two-thirds  of  the  legal  voters  present 
in  such  meeting  shall  concur,  apply  to  the  General  Assembly  requesting  liberty  to 
improve  their  proportion  of  said  interest  or  any  part  thereof,  fur  the  support  of  tho 
Christian  Ministry,  or  the  Public  Worship  of  God,  the  General  Assembly  shall 
have  full  power  to  grant  such  request  during  tlieir  pleasure ;  and  in  case  of  any 
■uch  grant,  the  school  society  shall  pay  over  tho  amount  so  granted  to  the  religious 
societies,  churches,  or  congregations  of  all  denominations  of  Christians  within  its 
limits,  to  be  pro{)ortioned  to  such  societies,  according  to  the  lists  of  their  respective 
inhabitants  or  members,  which  shall,  when  such  payment  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  made,  have  been  last  perfected ;  and  in  case  there  shall  be  in  such  school  so- 
ciety any  individuals  composing  a  part  only  of  any  such  religious  society,  church, 
or  congregation,  then  the  proportion  of  such  individuals  shall  be  paid  to  the  order 
of  the  body  to  which  they  belong  by  the  rule  aforesaid,  and  the  monies  of  such  in- 
dividuals shall  be  discounted  from  their  ministerial  taxes  or  contributions,  and  in 
that  way  inure  to  their  exclusive  benefit,  and  the  monies  so  paid  over  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  tlio  grant,  and  to  no  other  whatsoever. 

4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  society,  cliurch,  or  congregation,  shall  apply 
any  of  the  aforesaid  monies  to  any  other  use  or  purpose  than  those  ti)  which  they 
shall  or  may  have  a  right  to  apply  them,  pursuant  to  this  act,  such  society,  church, 
or  congregation,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  equal  to  that  so  misapplied,  to  the  public 
treasury  of  this  State. 

5.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  the  inhabitants  living  witliin  the  limits  of  the 
located  societii^s,  who  by  law  have,  or  may  have  a  right  to  vote  in  town  meetings, 
shall  meet  some  time  in  the  month  of  Oct<;ber  annually,  in  the  way  and  manner 
prescribed  in  the  statute  entitled,  ^*  An  Act  for  Forming,  Ordering,  and  Regulating 
Societies,"  and  being  so  met  sliall  exercise  the  powers  given  in,  and  by,  stiid  act, 
in  organizing  themselves,  and  in  appointing  the  necessary  officers  as  tlierdn 
directed,  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  may  transact  any  other  business  on  the  subject 
of  scliooling  in  general,  and  touching  the  monies  hereby  appropriatisd  to  their  use 
in  particular,  according  to  law,  and  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  from  time  to  time 
as  they  shall  think  proper. 

6.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  inhabitants  or  members  of  the  several  relig- 
ious societies,  churches,  or  congregations  aforesaid,  who  have  right  by  law  to 
vote  in  their  respective  meetings  on  the  subject  of  the  ministry  and  the  public 
worship  of  God,  shiill  assemble  themselves  some  time  in  the  month  of  December 
annually,  or  at  such  other  time  as  they  shall  judge  convenient,  and  may  organize 
tliemselves  and  appoint  the  necessary  officers  as  in  said  act  is  directed,  all  in  the 
way  and  manner  therein  prescribed,  with  power  to  adjourn  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  may  think  proper,  and  in  any  of  their  said  meetings  they  shall  have 
power  to  transact  any  business  relating  to  tho  ministry  and  the  public  worship  of 
God  ac(rording  to  law,  but  shall  have  no  power  to  act  on  the  subject  of  schooling, 
any  law,  usage,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

7.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  an  act,i)asBed  Oct.,  1793,  entitled,  "An  Act  fop 
the  Establishing  a  Fund  for  tho  Support  of  the  Gospel  ^linistry  and  Schools  of 
Education'*  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby  repealed. 

This  act  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  94  yeas  to  52  nays.  On  tho 
same  day  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

Resolved  hy  this  Assemhly,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  receive  any 
proposals  tliat  may  be  made  by  any  person  or  persons,  whether  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  or  others,  for  the  purchase  of  the  lands  belonging  to  this  State  lying 
west  of  the  west  line  of  i'ennsylvnnia.  as  claimed  by  said  State.  And  the  said 
committee  are  hereby  fully  authorized  and  empowered,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of 
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this  State,  to  negotiate  with  any  such  person  or  persons,  on  the  subject  of  any  inch 
proposals,  and  ^so  to  form  and  complete  any  contract  or  contracts  for  the  nle  of 
the  said  lands,  and  to  make  and  cztn^ute,  onder  their  hands  and  seals,  to  the  pur- 
chaser or  purc)i&<}ers,  a  deed  or  deeds,  duly  authenticated,  quitting,  in  behalf  uf 
this  State,  all  right,  title,  and  interest,  juridical  and  territorial,  in  and  to  said  lands 
to  him  or  them,  and  to  his  or  their  heirs  forever. 

That  before  the  executing  of  such  deed  or  deeds,  tlie  purchaser  or  purchasers 
■hall  give  their  personal  note  or  bond,  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  State,  for 
the  purchase  money,  carr}'ing  an  interest  of  six  per  centum  per  annum,  payable 
annually,  U)  commence  from  the  date  thereof,  or  from  such  future  period,  not 
exceeding  two  years  from  the  date,  as  circumstances,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, may  require,  and  os  may  be  agreed  on  between  them  and  the  said  pur- 
chaser or  purchasers,  with  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  inhabitants  of  this  State ; 
or  with  a  sufticlent  deposit  of  bank  stock,  or  other  stock  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  particular  States ;  which  note  or  bond  shall  be  taken,  payable  at  a  period  nut 
more  remote  than  five  years  from  the  date,  or  if  by  annual  installments,  so  that  the 
last  installment  be  made  payable  within  ten  years  from  the  date,  either  in  specie,  or 
six  per  cent.,  three  per  cent,  or  deferred  stock  of  the  United  States,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  committee. 

That  if  the  said  committee  shall  find  that  it  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  State 
or  its  citizens,  to  form  several  contracts  for  the  sale  of  said  lands,  they  shall  not 
consummate  any  of  the  said  contracts  apart  by  themselves,  while  the  odiers  lie  in 
a  train  of  negotiation  only ;  but  oil  of  the  contracts,  which,  taken  together, 
ahall  comprise  the  whole  quantity  of  the  said  lands,  shall  bo  consununated 
together,  and  the  purchasers  shall  hold  their  respective  parts,  or  proportions,  as 
tenants  in  common  of  the  whole  tract,  or  territory,  and  not  in  severalty. 

That  the  suid  committee,  in  whatever  manner  they  shall  find  it  best  to  sell  the 
said  kmdei,  whether  by  nn  entire  contract  or  by  several  contracts,  shall,  in  no  case, 
be  at  liberty  to  tycll  the  whole  quantity  for  a  principal  sum  less  tlian  one  million 
of  dollars  in  specie,  or  if  a  day  of  payment  be  given,  for  a  sum  of  less  value  than 
one  million  of  dollars  in  specie,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the 
date  of  such  sale. 

The  following  individuals  constituted  this  committee : — John 
Tread  well,  James  Wads  worth,  Marvin  Wail,  William  Edmund,  T. 
Grosvenor,  Aaron  Austin,  Elijah  Hubbard,  and  Sylvester  Gilbert. 

The  committee  appointed  to  negotiate  the  sale  entered  immedi- 
ately on  their  duties,  and  at  the  October  session  1795,  submitted  the 
following  Report,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lands  were  sold 
for  the  capital  sum  of  one  million,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

To  the  Ilonomble  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  convened  at 
New  Ilavcn,  on  the  second  Thursday  of  October,  A.  1).  1795. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  your  Honors  in  May  last,  to  negotiate  a  sale  of 
the  western  laniU  belonging  to  this  State,  lying  west  of  the  western  line  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  m  claimed  by  said  State,  beg  leave  to  report :  That  on  the 
5th  day  of  June  hwt,  they  met  in  llartfonl  and  passed  the  following  oi-dcrs,  that 
the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  appointing  a  committ<>c  to  negotiate  a  sale  of 
the  western  lands,  and  giving  them  their  powers  and  instructions,  be  published  in 
all  the  newspapers  in  this  Stote,  and  in  a  newspaper  in  Boston,  Providence, 
Albany,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  then  adjourned  to  the  first  Wedni»s- 
day  of  August  then  next,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Hartford.  Tliat  hovin^  adver- 
tised according  to  wiid  order,  and  notified  the  public  in  their  advertisement  of  the 
time  and  place  of  their  intendc>d  meeting,  they  met  according  to  their  adjourn- 
ment, on  the  said  1st  Wedncsilay,  being  the  5th  day  of  AugiMt  last,  and  piissed 
the  following  vote.  That  all  propisals  made  to  the  committee  for  the  purchase  of 
the  western  lands  be  mode  in  writing.  An  offer  was  then  made  of  1.000,(HlH)  of 
dollars,  with  interettt  from  the  date  of  the  contrnet,  by  Mr.  Klkanah  Watson,  of 
Albany.  The  coniiiiittee  then  passed  th«'  fiillowing  vi>te.  that  any  proposal  which 
miy  be  received  for  the  purchase  of  the  western  lands  niny  be  freely  communi- 
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CAted  by  the  committee,  bat  the  name  of  the  person  nuikin^  such  proposal  shutl 
not  be  made  kno\m.  On  Tharaday  a  proposal  was  made  by  Jnmos  Sullivan,  Esq., 
of  Boston,  offering  1,000,0(K)  c^  dollars  with  interest — the  correspondence 
between  the  committee  and  Mr.  Sullivan  by  letter,  relative  to  this  offer  is  here- 
with submitted  to  your  Honors  inspection.  On  Friday,  a  letter  was  recived  from 
Zephaniah  Swift,  £>q.,  enclosing  an  offer  of  1,000,000  of  dollars  with  interest, 
made  by  sundry  associated  companies,  composed  chiefly  of  inhabitants  of  this 
State.  Also  an  off'er  was  made  by  Oliver  Phelps,  Esq.,  and  others,  for  themselves 
and  associates,  of  1 ,000,000  dollars  with  interest.  Also  an  off'er  of  1 ,1 30,000  dol- 
lars, payable  in  eight  annual  installments,  the  first  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and 
interest  from  that  time  on  the  remaining  sum,  by  Ck)l.  Silas  Pepoon,  of  Stockbridgc, 
for  himself  and  associates.  On  the  same  day  the  committee  gave  notice  to  all  tho 
concerned  of  the  several  offers  which  lay  before  them.  On  Sjitunlay,  the  com- 
mittee addressed  a  letter  to  the  agi^nts  of  companies,  giving  them  notice  that  tho 
committee  would  adjourn  until  ^londay  then  next,  and  requi*sting  th(?m  to  make 
their  ultimate  proposals  as  socm  as  possible.  On  ^londay,  the  committee  having 
duly  considered  the  several  propositions  lying  before  them,  voted,  that  neither  c^ 
them  could  be  accepted,  of  which  vote,  on  Tuesday  they  gave  public  notice,  and 
also  that  they  would  continue  to  receive  further  proposals.  Whereupon  another 
off'er  was  made  of  1,150,000  dollirs  with  interest,  after  two  years,  the  principal  to 
be  paid  in  five  years,  by  Oliver  Phelps,  and  others,  a  committ(^c  from  divers  com- 
panies formed  in  all  parts  of  this  State,  expressing  in  their  letter  to  the  commit- 
tee, an  unwillingness  to  multiply  propositions  to  serve  as  a  rule  for  the  c^ers  and 
opinions  of  others,  requesting  an  early  answer  to  their  proposal,  and  delivering  it 
with  a  confidence  that  it  would  not  be  made  public.  At  the  stuno  time  adding  a 
verbal  request  of  a  (brther  opportunity  to  make  proposals  in  case  a  better  offer 
than  this  should  bo  nuide.  Also,  a  further  off'er  from  James  Sullivan,  Esq.,  of 
1,010,000  dollirs  with  interest  from  the  date  of  the  deed,  which  he  states  to  be 
his  ultimatum,  and  requests  an  answer  whether  it  can  be  acceptinl  or  not  by  9 
o^dock  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  and  states  that  he  shall  not  trouble  the 
committee  with  any  other  proposal,  or  consider  himself  as  bound  by  this,  unless  it 
shall  be  then  accepted. 

The  conwiittee  then  advertised  the  concerned  that  there  were  propositions  lying 
before  the  conmiitte%which  they  must  decide  without  delay.  Tliat  they  would 
receive  any  other  proposals  that  might  be  made  them  until  9  o'clock  of  the  morn- 
ing of  the  next  day,  when  they  would  decide  upon  such  propositions  as  might 
then  be  made,  and  requesting  that  gentlemen  would  make  their  ultimate  propomls 
within  the  time  that  the  negotiations  might  be  brought  to  a  speedy  close. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  before  t)ie  expiration  of  the  time  limited  above,  John 
Livingston,  £»}.,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates, offered  for  the  land  1,255,000  dollars,  with  interest,  to  wmimence  at  tho 
expiration  of  two  years,  the  off'er  was  accompanie<i  with  an  explanatory  letter  sig- 
nifying an  intentiere  in  himself  and  associates,  that  citizens  of  this  State,  if  so  in- 
clined, might  participate*  in  the  purchase  to  the  amount  of  one  equal  half  of  tlie  same. 

The  moment  was  now  arrived  when  the  committee  must  decide  uf>on  the  pro- 
posals before  them,  according  to  their  engagement;  Mr.  Li  ving»ton 'softer,  if  well 
secure«l,  was  considered  by  the  committee  as  a  generous  offi-r,  but  they  thought 
proper  to  ri*fuso  it  for  the  following  reasons  :  no  sum  was  offereil  as  a  pledge  to 
compc>I  a  fulfillment  on  his  part ;  no  specific  security  was  named  or  profft-red  by 
him  ;  the  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  procure  sufficient  8<>curitics,  inhabitants  c( 
this  State,  was  small,  as  the  State  companies  which  seemed  to  comprise  all  the 
inhabitants  of  this  State  who  wished  to  interest  themselves  in  the  purchase,  ap- 
peared to  have  at  this  time  formed  a  coalision,  and  his  intending  one  moiety  of  the 
purchase  for  the  citizens  of  this  State,  seemed  to  shew  a  design  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  part  of  the  contract  at  least,  by  personal  bond  with  sureties :  that  if 
however  he  felt  himsi'lf  able  and  willing  to  st^cure  the  money  by  deposit,  and  was 
determined  in  the  business,  he  would  n«>t  taW  to  renew  his  offer  with  a  small  ad- 
ditional sum,  and  finally  to  accept  the  off'er  would  be  to  deprive  the  State  compa- 
nies of  a  further  opportunity  wbieh  they  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  committee, 
as  the  case  was  in  fact  circumstanced ,  and  a  crround  of  a  general  and  jni»t  dissat- 
iafiKTtion.  In  this  view  of  the  ease  the  committee  gavu  public  notice  that  they 
had  considered  the  prop(«als  before  them,  and  were  of  the  opinion  that   th<'y 
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ought  not  to  accept  of  either — ^that  they  had  concluded  to  wait  till  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  that  they  wore  determiood  to  close  ^ith  the  beet  o^r  that  might 
then  be  made,  exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of  1 ,260,000  dollars,  interest  after  two 
years,  which  should  ultimately  be  secured  to  the  satisfiiction  of  tlie  committee. 
Before  the  hour  of  five,  the  committee  of  the  State  companies,  confident  as  they 
appeared  that  no  proposal  would  be  made  and  carried  into  effect  more  beneficial 
to  the  State,  than  that  which  they  had  already  made,  presented  again  tlie  same 
offer  of  1,150,000  dollars,  payable  in  five  years  with  interest,  after  the  expiration  of 
two  years  from  the  signing  of  the  deed ;  and  Mr.  Livingston  infomiod  the  com* 
mittee  by  letter,  that  having  consulted  witli  his  associates,  they  had  come  to  the 
determination  of  not  making  any  further  proposals,  as  that  which  they  had  made 
was  their  ultimatum,  and  desiring  the  committee  to  consider  tkat  as  withdrawn. 
It  was  now  obvious  and  certain  from  the  fullest  proof,  that  the  Stat«  companies 
had,  by  various  means,  put  an  end  to  all  further  competition,  as  to  those  who  were 
upon  the  ground,  nor  did  it  appear  that  any  other  competitors  were  likely  to 
come  forward.  It  of  course  became  a  serious  question  with  the  committee  what 
was  best  to  be  done  in  the  present  situation  of  afiairs,  whether  to  pursue  the  mat- 
ter with  the  State  companies  to  a  close,  or  to  break  off  the  negotiations  for  the 
present,  and  defer  the  sale  to  some  future  period,  upon  the  liope  of  obtaining 
more  for  the  land  than  could  now  be  obtained.  Without  recounting  the  reasons 
that  would  operate  in  the  case  on  either  side  of  tlie  question,  which  will  readily 
occur  to  your  honors,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  committee  on  mature 
consideration,  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  attempt  further  to  pursue 
the  business  to  a  close ;  and  accordingly  it  was  then  agreed  to  invite  the  aeents 
of  the  companies  to  a  conference,  and  to  propose  to  close  a  contract  with  them, 
provided  they  would  add  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  their  offer.  The  agents  wore 
accordingly  invited  to  a  conference — ^they  waited  on  the  committee,  the  proposal 
was  made  in  form  to  them — ^they  appeared  unwilling  to  eomply — a  train  of  reason- 
ing on  the  subject  took  place,  pending  which  a  gentleman  from  Berksire  County, 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  was  introduo(^d  to  the  committee,  who  informed 
that  he  was  just  arrived  in  town,  that  he  represented  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
among  whom  he  named  Mr.  Seagwiek,  of  Stoekbridge,  who  wishe<l  to  become 
purchasers  of  the  Connecticut  reserve,  and  wished  to  know  if  an  offer  could  be 
received.  The  cliairman  of  the  committee  informed  him  t^t  he  knew  of  nothing 
which  could  then  prevent  it,  but  could  not  speak  the  sense  rf  the  conmiittee — ^tlieir 
opinion  being  askeid,  they  thought  fit  to  desire  him  to  withdraw  for  a  short  time, 
with  assurance  that  an  answer  should  be  made  him,  he  withdrew,  the  committee 
then  resolved  tliat  tlioy  were  at  liberty  to  reoeive  further  offers,  unletfi  the  ag(>nts 
of  the  State  companies  should  close  with  the  proposal  made  them  by  the  oim- 
mittee — but  if  they  should  close  with  that  proposal  without  delay,  the  committee 
would  consider  themselves  bound — the  agents  who  were  still  present,  did  thereupon 
accept  the  said  proposal,  and  presented  to  the  committee  a  writing  as  follows : 

"  Hartford,  12th  of  August,  1795. 
"  We  the  subscribers,  for  ourselves  and  our  associat<'S,  will  give  for  the  Western 
Keserve  so  called,  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars,  payable  in  five 
yeiirs,  with  interest  annually,  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  signing 
the  deed,  and  give  security  agreeably  to  the  act  of  the  Legislature. 
Oliver  Phelps,  Elisha  IItde, 

William  Hart,  Matiibw  Nicoll, 

Kbenezer  IlrNTi.NGTONj  MosEs  Cleaveland, 

Samuel  Matuer,  Jr.,  Gideon  Granger,  Jr.'' 

The  committee  thereupon  declared  their  acceptance  of  the  said  offer  provided 
security  should  be  given  to  their  satisfaction. 

On  Thursday  the  13th,  the  committee  took  a  bond  executed  by  the  above  named 
agt-nts,  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Stat4^, 
to  be  forfeited  and  paid  for  the  use  of  the  State  in  case  they  should  foil  to  give 
security  to  the  acceptance  of  the  committee,  for  the  purchase  money,  on  the  2d 
day  of  S<*pteniber,  then  next.  And  on  motion  of  the  pureham>rs  the  committee 
adjourned  to  We«lnesday  the  2d  day  of  September  then  next,  to  meet  at  the  State 
House  in  Hartford,  to  take  security  and  convey  the  lands  according  to  contract. 

The  committee  beg  leave  further  to  report,  that  they  met  according  to  their  ad« 
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jonrnmcntj  on  the  3d  day  of  Si*ptember,  and  fnncd  and  oommanioated  to  the 
porohascra  the  following  order,  vix. :  That  it  will  not  be  expected  that  a  bond  be 
taken  for  a  som  Icm  than  ten  thonaand  dollars  without  special  reasons.  It  vnXl  be 
expected  that  as  many  bonds  be  taken  as  there  will  bo  deeds  executed,  that  the 
grantee  or  grantees  in  each  deed,  sign  the  bond  for  the  purchase  money,  as  they 
alone  are  purchasers  in  contemplation  of  law,  and  that  others  in  the  name  of 
sureties,  sign  each  bond.  The  two  following  days,  Thursday  and  Friday,  were 
occupied  in  preparing  the  form  of  the  bonds  and  deeds,  in  procuring  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  to  be  printed  and  in  examining  the  security  offered  by  several 
companies.  On  Saturday,  the  committee  passed  and  communicated  to  the  pur- 
chasers the  following  vote :  That  a  reasonable  time  has  been  allowed  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  western  territory  to  produce  their  security  according  to  tlie  condi- 
tion of  their  bond  ;  the  committee  therefore  expect  the  business  will  be  completed 
this  day,  nor  do  they  consider  it  as  their  duty  to  attend  any  longer  at  the  expense 
of  the  State.  And  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  wrote  to  the  purchasers  as 
follows : 

**  There  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  your  being  ready  to  complete  the  business  in 
hand  this  day.  The  committee  wish  to  be  informed  whether  their  further  attend- 
ance is  desired  at  your  expense,  if  so,  they  will  adjourn  till  9  o'clock  on  Monday 
next,  if  not  they  will  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  hold  the  land  for  sale.'^ 

The  committee  having  received  an  answer  requesting  an  adjournment  at  the 
time  and  on  the  conditions  proposed,  adjourned  accordingly,  and  having  met  ac- 
cording to  their  adjournment,  they  were  occupied  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  in  concluding  the  business  ;  the  result  of  which  was,  they  took  3G 
bonds,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  1 ,200,000  dollars,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State : 
the  names  of  Uic  obligors,  both  principals  and  sureties  in  each  bond,  together  with 
their  several  sums  and  dates,  may  be  seen  in  the  journal  of  the  committee  hereto 
annexed,  and  executed  under  their  hands  and  s^ls  to  the  purchasers  35  deeds, 
altogether  comprising  the  whole  quantity  of  the  land  they  were  authorized  to  sell, 
with  all  the  due  formalities,  acknowledged  them  before  proper  authority,  and  de- 
livered them  to  the  grantees.  The  names  of  the  grantees  in  each  deed,  and  iilso 
the  proportion  of  the  said  land  conveyed  by  each,  may  be  seen  in  the  journal.  The 
form  and  bonds  of  the  deeds  are  on  file  for  your  honors*  inspection.  It  would  be 
proper  to  remark  that  the  bond  executed  by  Oliver  Phelps,  Thaddeus  lA^avitt, 
Gideon  Granger,  Jr.,  Luther  Loomis,  and  Lbenezer  King,  Jr.,  for  108,185  dol- 
lars, is  given  on  demand ;  Mr.  Phelps  offered  to  do  this  of  his  own  motion,  to 
obviate  any  objections  which  might  arise  from  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  secuit'd  ; 
and  from  the  uncertainty  of  human  events,  at  the  same  time  expecting  he  should 
not  be  called  upon  sooner  than  the  other  purchasers,  unless  the  safety  of  the  Stiite 
should  require  it. 

The  committee  having  thus  brought  the  contract  to  a  close,  lodged  the  bonds 
with  the  treasurer,  and  took  his  receipt  therefor  and  lodged  the  same  with  the 
comptroller,  and  also  a  certificate  in  nature  of  a  duplicate  thereof  at  the  close  of  the 
afoK'said  journal.  They  are  happy  to  add  that  they  were  harmonious  in  the  whole 
progress  of  this  tranwetion — that  they  were  ultimately  unxmimous  as  to  the  sale  and 
the  security  taken  for  the  purchase  money — tliey  have  taken  tlie  p<>r8onal  security 
contemplate^I  by  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly — they  have  good  ground  of  con- 
fidence that  it  is  now  abundantly  sufficient,  although  they  can  not  be  certain  tliat 
in  every  case  it  will  be  so  at  the  expiration  of  five  years — ^thoy  have  endeavored 
however  tr>  guard  against  contingencies — ^they  have  exercised  their  best  judgments, 
and  nothing  remains  to  complete  their  satisfaction  but  the  approbation  of  this 
Honorable  iVssembly,  to  whoso  candor  the  whole  is  submitted  by  your  Honors. 

Most  obedient  and  most  humble  servants, 

John  Treadwbll, 


New  Havw,  October  14th,  1795. 
Na  11.— [Vol.  VL,  No.  2.]— 2t. 


James  Wadsworth, 
Marvin  Wait, 
William  Edmond, 
Thomas  Grosvbnor, 
Aaron  Austin, 
EuJAH  Hubbard, 
SiLVBSTSE  Gilbert,  ^ 


Committee. 


■COOOL  FUND  OP  C0NKSCT1CVT. 

D  name  of  rLepmenCntltei,  October  15th,  1795. 
a  preoeding  R^iort  ia  socppted  anil  approTFcl. 

TeMe,    BAMttuW.  Dufi,  CItrt. 
Id  the  Upper  HotMe. 
ic  preceding  Report  !■  Moepted  and  iptRvred. 

Teite,    Gkokoc  Wtllt*,  Stertlarg. 


1.  Itobert  Charlea  JoluKm, 6(1,000 

id  3.  JItiMi.  CloBveland, 39,600 

4.  William  Judd 16;M0 

5.  Jamta  Johnson, 30,000 

6.  Willijim  U« 10,500 

7.  DBoiel  HolbrwA, 8,750 

8.  PiorpoLt  ICdwarda 60,000 

Janxs  Ball,       ] 

9.  Aaron  Olmsted,  I   30,000 


John  Vry\iyt, 
FJithsHyde, ) 


57,400 
44,318 


'"■   Uriah  Tnioy 

Luther  Wmii,  1 
"-  EbeneMT  King,  (   ' 

Roger  Nvwbenj, ) 

12.  Enoch  Perkim,     [    38,000 

Jnnutlina  Brooe,    ) 

13.  Kphrsim  R«ot i 42,000 

Ephrnim  Kirby,     1 

14.  UriclHolro™,Jr.,J  60,000 

Glijah  Boordman,  j 

,.    OlivtTphclp*,             )  ononn 

"■   GideOD  Granger,  Jr.,  f    ™'™*' 

16.  Oliver  Pbelpa, 168,185 

,_    John  Caldwell,  !  liono 

18.  Solomon  Cowlea 10,000 

19.  Solomon  Griawold, 10,000 

30.  Henry  Champion,  3nd, 85,675 

SI.  Sannwl  f  Lord, 14,093 

on   Jmeb  SWckJBg,  |  i  woj 

**■  JoahnaStow,      J   !■,•«* 

23.  "IlmolhT  Btirr, 15,281 

24.  Caleb  Atwater, 92,846 

25.  "nw*  Street, 23,846 

„.    Eliaa  Morgan,             j  .,  ^-g 

^'-  Daniel  Luthrop  Coil,  j ^''*"^ 

„,    Joseph  Rowland,        )  g-,  ... 

■*'■  Daniel  LalhropCmt,! ^"•^'" 

38.  Aaher  Miller, 34,000 

29.  EphraimSiarr, 1T,4I5 

30.  Jo«-pb  Williaina. 15,231 

William  Lyman,  1 

31.  Jobn  Stoddard,   } 24,730 

David  Kins,        ] 

33.  Nehemiah  Hubbard,  Jr., 19,030 

33.  Aahaol  Halheway, 12,000 

34.  WilllnmHart, 30,462 

35.  Sanrael  Mather,  Jr. 18,461 

36.  Sylwniu  Griawold, 1,683 

Total, 1,200,000 
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Thus  was  consummated  the  sale  of  a  domain  nearly  equal  to 
the  present  territory  of  Connecticut,  and  now  after  the  lapse  of  a 
little  more  than  half  a  century,  that  domain,  then  an  untouched  wil- 
derness, has  been  covered  with  villages  and  cities, — filled  with  all 
the  triumphs  and  monuments  of  New  England  civilization — the 
workshop  of  the  mechanic,  the  mills  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
fields  and  graineries,  and  homesteads  of  the  farmer,  the  school, 
academy,  and  college  edifice,  the  halls  of  justice,  and  the  conse- 
crated temples  of  religion — all  bespeaking  the  presence  of  a  sober, 
industrious,  intelligent,  free,  religious,  a  law-loving  and  a  law-abid- 
ing people, — and  the  people  is  only  one  of  the  swarms  which  has 
gone  out  from  the  parent  hive  of  New  England. 

Connecticut  is  sometimes  reproached  for  rei»erving  a  portion  of  her 
public  domain,  in  her  deed  of  cession  to  the  General  Government ; 
and  that,  too,  by  citizens  of  States,  which,  with  a  title  far  less  clear,  to 
a  domain  not  so  extensive,  reserved  still  larger  section  for  their  pub- 
lic uses.  We  copy  from  the  National  Intelligencer  portions  of  a  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  26th  of  September 
1850,  some  remarks  in  this  vein  by  Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia,  for  the 
sake  of  introducing  the  triumphant  vindication  of  the  patriotism  of 
Connecticut  by  her  senator,  Hon.  Roger  Sherman  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Maflon,  of  Virginia — 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  in  order  to  heal  diMenaioni  and  provide  a  fnnd  for 
the  federal  goyemment,  all  the  States  were  called  apon  to  make  cessions  of  these 
unappropriated  lands.  In  response  to  that  call  the  State  of  Virginia  gave  up  tlie 
whole  at  once.  Like  the  poor  old  Lear,  in  whose  character  the  poet  has  beauti- 
fully depicted  principles  that  belong  to  the  whole  human  family,  she  gave  up  the 
whole.  She  reserved  only  a  given  quantity  to  satisfy  her  military  bounties,  and 
to  make  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  And  what  did  the  State  which 
b  represented  by  the  honorable  gentleman  over  the  way  [Mr.  Baldwin]  do,  when 
she  made  a  cession  of  land  in  response  to  the  same  call  7  Sir,  in  that  cession  she 
reserved  all  the  territory  lying  bet^'een  the  41  st  and  42d  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  west  of  the  western  line  of  Penns\'lvania,  to  the  amount  of  3,666,000 
acres ;  and  that,  too,  for  private  purposes.  She  withheld  it  from  the  general 
fund,  in  order  that  she  might  be  enriched  ;  and  from  that  territory  the  State  of 
Connecticut  has  derived  in  money  upwards  of  83,000,000.  Yet,  alter  all  this  tho 
Stite  of  Virginia  is  to  be  rebuked  by  the  reprt's<*ntative  of  that  State  for  having 
made  large  appropriations  of  military  bounty  land  to  her  officers !  Sir,  I  feci 
strongly  when  a  rebuke  come  from  any  quarter  respecting  tho  conduct  of  Vir- 
ginia in  regard  to  the  revolutionary  war ;  but  I  feel  something  like  indignation 
when  it  comes  from  that  quarter. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut — 

Mr.  President,  the  senator  from  Virj»inia  has  thought  proper  to  refer  disparag- 
ingly, to  tho  conduct  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  reserving  from  her  cession  a 
portion  of  her  public  domain.  I  can  inform  that  senator,  that  Connecticut,  small 
as  she  is  in  territory,  small  as  she  was  in  population  when  conii>arc<l  with  tho 
State  of  Virginia,  had  more  troops  in  the  field  during  the  revolutionary  war  than 
the  great  State  of  Virginia. 

Tills  was  stited  by  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  one  of  the  delecrntcs  from  Connec- 
ticut in  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States :  and 
no  deli-grite  from  Virginia — ^though  Mr.  Madison  was  present  and  participated  in 


11.  iil'^^I.^J;  }   44,318 
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In  House  of  Rcpresentativefl,  October  15th,  1795. 
The  preceding  Report  is  accepted  and  approved. 

Teste,    Samuel  W.  Dana,  Clerk. 
In  the  Upper  IIoubo. 
T)ie  preceding  Report  is  accepted  and  approved. 

Teste,    Georoi  Wtlltb,  Secretary. 

LIST  or  THE  PURCHASEES  OF  THE    WESTERN    LANDS. 

Dolton. 

No.           1.  Robert  Charles  Johnson, 60,000 

"^  2  and  3.  Moses  Cleaveland, 33.600 

«             4.  William  Jndd, 16,250 

"             5.  James  Johnson, 30,000 

"             6.  William  Law, 10,500 

"             7.  Daniel  Holbrook. 8,750 

"             8.  Pierpont  Edwards, 60,000 

James  Bull,       ) 

"             9.  Aaron  Olmsted,  V  30,000 

John  Wyllys,     ) 

"     10- !'^^;! svoo 

Luther  Loomis, 

Ebeneier  King, 

Roger  Newberry, 

"           12.  Enoch  Perkins,     V 38,000 

Jonathan  Brace,   ) 

"           13.  Ephraim  Root, : 42,000 

Ephraim  Kirby,     ) 

"           14.  Uriel  Holmes;  Jr.,  [   60,000 

Elijah  Boardman,  ) 

^^-  Gidwn  GnSger,  Jr.,  I    ^»^^ 

"           16.  Oliver  Phelps. 168,185 

Peleg  Sanford,  J ^^»*^ 

"           18.  Solomon  Cowles, 10,000 

«*           19.  Solomon  Griswold, 10,000 

"           20.  Henry  Champion,  2nd, 85,675 

"           21.  Samuel  P.  Lord, 14,092 

"           22.^-^^S|jd^«.j    11,423 

"           23.  Timothy  Burr, 15,231 

"          24.  Caleb  Atwater, 22,846 

«           25.  Titus  Street, 22,846 

«           26   EliM  Morgan,             )  ^,  .r^ 

^**-  Daniel  Lathrop  Coit,  \ ^^'^"^ 

«           27   Joseph  Howland,       {  Mddi 

^^'  Daniel  Lathroir Coit,  J ^"»***^ 

"           28.  Asher  Miller, 34,000 

"           29.  Ephraim  Starr, 17,415 

"           30.  Joseph  Williams. 15,231 

William  Lyman,  j 

"           31.  John  Stoddard,    [ 24,730 

David  King,        ) 

"           32.  Nehemiah  Hubbard,  Jr., 19,039 

"           33.  Ashael  Hatheway, 12,000 

*•           34.  WilliamHart, 30;462 

"           35.  Samuel  Mather,  Jr., 18,461 

"           36.  Sylvanus  Griswold, 1,683 

aV)tal, 1,200,000 


4(  .-   John  Caldwell, 
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Thus  was  consummated  the  sale  of  a  domain  nearly  equal  to 
the  present  territory  of  Connecticut,  and  now  after  the  lapse  of  a 
little  more  than  half  a  century,  that  domain,  then  an  untouched  wil- 
derness, has  been  covered  with  villages  and  cities, — filled  with  all 
the  triumphs  and  monuments  of  New  England  civilization — the 
workshop  of  the  mechanic,  the  mills  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
fields  and  graineries,  and  homesteads  of  the  farmer,  the  school, 
academy,  and  college  edifice,  the  halls  of  justice,  and  the  conse- 
crated temples  of  religion — all  bespeaking  the  presence  of  a  sober, 
industrious,  intelligent,  free,  religious,  a  law-loving  and  a  law-abid- 
ing people, — and  the  people  is  only  one  of  the  swarms  which  has 
gone  out  from  the  parent  hive  of  New  England. 

Connecticut  is  sometimes  reproached  for  reserving  a  portion  of  her 
public  domain,  in  her  deed  of  cession  to  tbo  General  Government ; 
and  that,  too,  by  citizens  of  States,  which,  with  a  title  far  less  clear,  to 
a  domain  not  so  extensive,  reserved  still  larger  section  for  their  pub- 
lic uses.  We  copy  from  the  National  Intelligencer  portions  of  a  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  26th  of  September 
1850,  some  remarks  in  this  vein  by  Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia,  for  the 
sake  of  introducing  the  triumphant  vindication  of  the  patriotism  of 
Connecticut  by  her  senator,  Hon.  Roger  Sherman  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Yirginia — 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  in  order  to  heal  diMenaions  and  provide  a  fund  for 
the  federal  goyemment,  all  the  States  were  caWviX  upon  to  make  cessions  of  these 
unappropriated  lands.  In  response  to  that  call  the  State  of  Virginia  gave  up  the 
whole  at  once.  Like  the  poor  old  Lear,  in  whose  character  the  poet  lias  beauti- 
fully depicted  principles  that  belong  to  the  whole  human  family,  she  gave  up  the 
whole.  She  reserved  only  a  given  quantity  to  satisfy  her  military  bounties,  and 
to  make  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  And  what  did  the  State  which 
is  represented  by  the  honorable  gentleman  over  the  way  [Mr.  Baldwin]  do,  when 
she  made  a  cession  of  land  in  response  to  the  same  call  ?  Sir,  in  that  cession  she 
reserved  all  the  territory  lying  between  the  41st  and  42d  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  west  of  the  western  line  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  amount  of  3,666,000 
acres ;  and  that,  too,  for  private  purposes.  She  withheld  it  fn)m  the  general 
fund,  in  order  tnat  she  might  bo  enriched  ;  and  from  that  territory  the  State  of 
Connecticut  has  derived  in  money  upwards  of  $2,000,000.  Yet,  ailer  all  this  the 
State  of  Vir^nia  is  to  be  rebuked  by  the  roprttkntiitive  of  that  St;ite  for  having 
made  large  appropriations  of  military  bounty  land  to  her  officers !  Sir,  I  feel 
strongly  when  a  rebuke  come  from  any  quartt^r  respecting  the  conduct  of  Vir- 
ginia in  regard  to  the  revolutionary  war ;  but  I  feel  something  like  indignation 
when  it  comes  from  that  quarter. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut — 

Mr.  President,  the  senator  from  \nrginia  has  thought  proper  to  refer  disparag- 
ingly, to  the  conduct  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  reserving  from  her  cession  a 
portion  of  her  public  domain.  I  can  inform  that  senator,  tliat  Connecticut,  small 
as  she  is  in  territory,  small  as  she  was  in  population  when  compared  with  tho 
State  of  Virginia,  hod  more  troops  in  the  field  during  the  revolutionary  war  than 
the  great  State  of  Virginia. 

This  was  suited  by  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  one  of  the  delecjates  from  Connec- 
ticut in  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  the  Unito<l  States ;  and 
no  delegate  from  Virginia — ^though  Mr.  Madison  was  present  and  participated  in 
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the  debate — ventured  to  deny  it.  And  yet  the  senator  from  Virginia  mjs  be  lookii 
almost  with  indignation  upon  the  State  of  Connecticut,  becauao  one  or  her  aena- 
tors,  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  imposed  upon  him  as  a  member  of  one  of  the 
committees  of  this  body,  has  thought  proper  to  rebuke  the  frauds  which  hAve  been 
committed  by  individuals  in  the  Stite  which  tliat  senator  has  the  honor  to  represent, 
Sir,  Virginia  is  a  noble  State ;  I  impute  nothing  dishonorable  to  her.  But,  inas- 
much as  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  rebuke  those  frauds,  the  senator  alliidea  in 
terms  of  diKparageineut  to  the  State  which  gave  me  birth,  and  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  repn>seut,  because  with  all  her  revolutionary  claims  she  thought  proper, 
in  ceding  her  western  domain,  to  reserve  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  it  for 
the  purposes  of  popular  education.  Sir,  this  reservation  was  not  made  for  any 
mere  private  objects ;  it  was  not  made  to  aid  her  in  the  discharge  of  her  revolu- 
tionary responHibilities,  or  the  payment  of  her  civil-list  expenditures,  but  for  tho 
noble  purpose  of  providing  for  the  education  of  every  child  within  her  Umits,  and 
of  peopling  as  well  the  magnificent  territory  w^hich  she  ceded  as  that  which  she 
reserved,  with  an  educated,  enlightened,  and  enterprising  population. 

It  was  by  this  reservation  that  she  laid  the  foundation  of  that  munificent  school- 
fund  which  enabled  those  who  took  the  census  in  1840  to  return  tliat  they  Sound 
in  the  whole  State  of  Connecticut  but  536  persons  of  adult  age  who  were  not 
able  to  read  and  write,  and  these  are  believed  to  have  b(*en  chiefly  foreigners. 
Can  the  senator  from  Virginia  say  as  much  for  his  State,  and  appeal  to  tho  returns 
of  the  census  to  confirm  him  ?* 

But,  sir,  it  seems  that  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  order  to  induce  her  citizens  to 
share  in  the  perils  and  the  glories  of  the  revolution,  was  obliged  to  ofil;r  the  enor- 
mous bounties  which  I  have  already  stated  to  the  Senates  Sir,  the  citizens  of 
Connecticut  rushed  at  once  to  the  combat.  They  were  at  Ticonderoga.  Yes,  sir ; 
they  were  there  with  Eathan  Allen  and  his  Green  mountain  boys — ^hinwelf  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  at  the  head — on  an  expedition  planned  in  Connecticut,  and 
supplied  from  its  public  treasury,  before  the  Continential  Congress  of  1775  had 
assembled— capturing  that  important  fortress,  almost  before  the  blood  had  grown 
cold  that  was  nlied  ut  Concord  and  at  Lexington.  They  were  at  Bunker-s  Hill  with 
Putnam,  and  Knowlton,  and  Grosvenor,  and  their  brave  compatriots,  who  needed 
no  bounty  to  induce  them  to  engage  in  the  service  of  their  country.  I  need  not* 
dwell  on  the  revolutionary  history  <^  my  State.  It  is  known  to  all  who  hear  me. 
Was  it  too  much,  then,  I  ask,  when  the  State  of  Virginia,  with  fewer  troops  in 
the  field  tlian  Connecticut,  thought  proper  to  reserve  9,000,000  acres  of  land  in 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  3,700,000  more  in  Ohio,  in  the  cession 
of  her  claims  to  the  Northwestern  Territorv,  that  the  State  of  Connecticut  should 
reser^'c  3,000,000  acrc4  of  her  territory  for  the  free  education  of  her  children ': 
the  descendants  of  her  sons  who  had  bravely  fought  and  many  of  whom  had  fal- 
len on  the  battle-fields  of  the  revolution,  in  the  service  of  their  countr}' — a  ser- 
vice in  which  they  had  engaged  without  any  such  inducements  to  stimulate  their 
patriotism  as  were  offered  by  Virginia  to  her  sons  7  M'^as  it  too  much  for  them 
to  ask ;  and  is  it  for  Virginia  to  cast  reproach  for  this  ?  no,  sir ;  no,  sir. 

*  The  rollowinir  table,  derived  from  the  Report  of  Gen.  Knox  to  Conj^reM  in  1790,  in  obedience 
to  a  call  on  the  War  Department  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  shows  the  number  or  regular 
suliliers  furiiisbcd  by  each  State  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  See  National  Inteilicencer,  OcL 
7,1850. 

Soldien.    Population  in  liW« 

New  Hampshire 13,407        I41,tii0l 

MatsachusetU,  in-     ^^        ^75057 

dud m£  Maine,  \  w«.wt        -.•^^wi 

Rhode  Island, 5.900  09.110 

Connecticut, 31,959  S3R.141 

New  York ll^^l  340,130 

NewJeraer 10,7*26  181,139 

Pennsylvania 25.078  434,373 

Delaware S,386  50.099 

MaryUnd 13.919  319.738 

Viririnia 26.678  748,308 

North  Carolina, 7,363  393.751 

South  Carolina 6.417  S49.073 

Georxia, 3.509  83.548 

Total 331,071     3,830,959 
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The  first  apportionment  of  the  income  of  the  School  Fund  was 
made  in  17Q9,  among  the  school  societies,  according  to  the  lists  of 
polls  and  ratable  estates  in  each.  The  interest  had  been  allowed 
to  accumulate  from  September  2,  1797,  when  the  interest  was  first 
charged,  and  amounted  in  March  1799  to  ©00,403  78.  In  March 
ISOO,  the  dividends  were  823,651.  Up  to  this  dale  the  fund  was 
managed  by  the  committee  that  negotiated  the  sale. 

In  1800,  John  Tread  well,  Thomas  T.  Seymour,  Shubael  Abbo, 
and  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being,  were  appointed  "  Managers 
of  the  funds  arising  in  the  sales  of  the  Western  Rcsen'e."  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  thirteen  years  in  which  the  fund  was  adminis- 
tered by  the  committee,  and  Board  of  Managers,  the  interest 
divided  and  paid  out  to  the  societies  amounted  to  9450,757  44,  being 
an  average  of  $35,135  18  per  annum.  The  thirty-six  bonds  given 
by  the  original  purchasers,  and  resting  on  personal  security,  had 
increased,  up  to  May  1810,  to  nearly  five  hundred,  most  of  which 
had  been  from  time  to  time  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate. 

In  1809,  at  the  October  session,  it  appeared  from  the  Report  of 
the  Managers  of  the  School  Fund,  that  a  large  amount  of  interest 
was  unpaid,  and  the  collateral  securities  of  the  original  debts  were 
not  safe.  In  view  of  these  facts  a  committee  of  the  Legislature, 
of  which  the  Hon.  David  Daggett  was  Chairman,  recommended 
that  the  management  of  the  fund  should  be  intrusted  to  one  per- 
son, and  that  efficient  measures  should  be  adopted  to  save  the  capi- 
tal as  well  as  interest  from  loss. 

In  1810,  at  the  May  session,  the  Hon.  James  Hillhouse,*  then  a 

*  There  wu  not  another  man  in  the  State  who  combined  in  to  large  a  measure  the  re- 
quisite qnalificationa  for  the  post— the  confidence  of  all  parties  in  his  ability,  honesty,  ezperN 
ence  and  public  spirit  The  followinf  touching  tribute  to  the  services  and  worth  of  James 
IliUhouse,  by  his  son,  the  poet,  James  A  Hillhouse,  ia  taken  from  a  little  poem,  entitled 
Sachem**  TVood— composed  to  commemorate  the  change  of  name,  from  Iligbwood  to  8a« 
chem's  Wood,  of  the  noble  estate,  composed  of**  upland  slope  and  stately  oaks,"  which  tha 
lather  bequeathed  to  his  family. 

Ah !  what  a  race  by  Aim  was  run, 

Whose  day  began  before  the  sun ; 

Who,  at  the  sultry  hour  of  noon, 

Felt  action,  action  still  a  boon  ; 

Who,  at  the  weary  shut  of  eTe, 

No  respite  needed,  no  reprieve ; 

Dut,  in  those  hours  when  others  rest. 

Kept  public  care  upon  bis  breast ! 

Need  we  demand  a  cherished  thought, 

For  one  wtiose  lavish  labors  brought 

Health,  comfort,  value,  praise,  and  grace, 

(Even  for  our  bones,  a  resting  place,) 

To  the  lov'd  spot  for  which  he  stood, 

^Vhen  naighbor  townsmen  gaq>ed  in  blood  t«» 

But  heaven  leaves  not  to  human  praiss 

The  recompense  of  well-spent  daja. 
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member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  was  appointed  sole  ^  Com- 
missioner of  the  School  Fund."  Mr.  Hillhouse  immediately  re- 
signed his  post  in  the  Senate  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  new 


The  cheerful  morn,  the  short,  sweet  night| 

Tile  mind,  as  sunshine,  eTer  bright, 

Approving  conscience,  growing  store, 

(For  tho'  God  took,  he  gave  back  more ;) 

A  breast,  like  Hector's,  of  such  space, 

That  strength  and  sweetness  could  embrace ; 

Power  to  endure,  and  soul  to  feel 

No  hardship  such,  for  others'  weal ; 

Ardor,  that  logic  could  not  ahake ; 

Resource,  the  nonplus  ne'er  to  take ; 

A  filial  loTe  of  mother  earth 

That  made  keen  labor  sweet  as  mirUi ; — 

All,  brought  him  to  his  age  so  green. 

Stamped  him  so  reverend,  so  serene, 

A  stranger  cried,  O^&lf  turning  round,) 

"  That  lace  Is  worth  a  thousand  pound  f" 

Urged  by  a  simple  antique  zeal, 

Which  «pot<t-menare  toowlse  to  feel. 

He  traversed  States  like  stents  for  bojs ; 

Huge  forests  pierced  o'er  oortfuroyt,*— 

Now,  grain  by  grain,  the  folios  sifted, 

Thro'  which  some  Proteus  title   shifted  ;— 

Now,  o'er  deep  fords,  by  night,  as  day, 

O'er  mountain  ledges,  pick'd  his  way ; 

Here,  on  his  path,  the  savage  glaring. 

There,  savage  whites  his  gray  head  daring  :— 

Still— rain,  or  snow,  or  mirk,  or  mire— 

Track*  were  the  tokens  of  the  sire  1 

Fancy  oft  bids  affection  mark 

His  little,  onward*toiling  ark. 

Like  a  dark  speck,  on  some  hill's  Ireast, 

Climbing,  to  vanish  in  the  West  ; 

And  asks,  what  thoughts  sustained  and  cheer'd. 

What  were  his  hopes,  and  what  he  feared  1 

If  aught  he  feared,  'twas  not  that  Bye, 

Certain  the  upright  to  descry. 

That  watched  thro'  houseless  wilds  his  way, 

Kept  him  in  darkness  safe  as  day, 

And,  doubtless,  soothed  his  joameyings  lone, 

As  that  meek  Servant's  of  his  own. 

Like  a  ripe  ear,  at  last  he  bends 

Close  on  the  brink,  that  trial  ends. 

None  saw  At«  q>irit  in  decay. 

Or  marked  his  vigor  ebb  away. 

Grace  bade  him  lay  bis  own  white  bead| 

For  the  last  time,  on  his  own  bed. 

Then,  as  to  spare  the  gloom  of  death, 

Took,  as  a  draft,  the  Sachem*9  breath. 
Saefiem  was  the  sobriquet  by  which  James  Hillhouse  was  known  in  Congress  and  elsewhere. 
He  came  into  the  Senate  in  1796,  in  the  place  of  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  who  went  out  the 
same  year;  served  the  remainder  of  his  predecessor's  term,  went  through  two  terms  of  his 
own,  and  had  commenced  the  third,  when  his  resignation  took  place  in  1810— having  been  14 
years  in  the  Senate,  and  five  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  three  times  elected  to 
Congress  under  the  old  Confederation ;  but  declined  taking  his  seat 

When  pentuaded,  with  some  difllcnity.  that  the  public  welfare  required  him  at  this  arduous 
post,  Commissioner  of  the  fuud,  in  the  fame  tpirit  in  which  Mr.  Jay,  yielding  to  the  arg u* 
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office.  He  found  that  the  capital  consisted  chiefly  of  the  debts  due 
from  the  original  purchasers  of  the  Western  Reserve,  and  the  sub- 
stituted securities  which  had  been  accepted  in  their  stead.  These 
securities  had  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  by  death,  insolvency 
and  otherwise,  become  involved  in  complicated  difficulties.  The 
interest  had  fallen  greatly  in  arrears,  and  in  many  cases  nearly 
equaled  the  principal  The  debtors  were  dispersed  in  diffisrent 
States.  Without  a  single  litigated  suit,  or  a  dollar  paid  for  counsel, 
he  reduced  the  disorded  management  to  an  efficient  system,  disen- 
tangled  its  affistirs  from  loose  and  embarrassed  connections  with 
personal  securities  and  indebted  estates,  rendered  it  productive  of  a 
large,  regular,  and  increasing  dividend,  and  converted  its  doubtful 
claims  into  well  secured  and  solid  capital.  During  the  fifteen 
years  of  his  administration,  the  annual  dividend  averaged  852,- 
061  35,  and  the  capital  was  augmented  to  tl,719,434  24.  The 
amount  of  interest  divided  by  the  first  Commissioner  was  $780.- 

menu  of  Waahinfton,  undertook  the  unfracioiu  tuk  of  the  British  treatj— he  flang  ap  hi« 
third  term  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Bimtet,  then  ja»t  commencinf,  and  entered  on  a  aerica 
of  exertions,  in  which  he  diaplajed  a  fortitude,  a  pervererance,  and  a  practical  cai^acitj,  thtt 
haTe  never  fitiled  to  excite  tuipriae.  The  power  of  bodilj  endurance  would  have  been  noth- 
ing without  the  infinite  tact  in  buaineM;  skill  would  hare  fallen  short  of  its  olijects,  without 
miraculous  patience  and  perseTerance ;  and  nothing  could  have  disarined  opposition)  but 
that  natural  spring  of  sweetness  in  his  disposition,  which  perpetuallj  welled  out  In  the  midst 
of  appalling  labors,  and  conTerted  in  many,  manj  instances,  the  suspicious  and  intractable. 
Into  sincere  and  xealoua  friends.  The  astonishing  little  animal  be  droTe  for  rix  or  eight  of 
the  first  jears,  sometimes  took  the  Sachem  seTenty  miles  in  a  day.  On  one  occasion,  he 
pushed  her  thirty  miles  after  twilight  teithouS  ttapping ;  having  been  dogged  by  two  rufllans, 
in  a  desolate  pert  of  the  country,  who  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his  trunk.  It  contained, 
unknown  to  them,  twenty  thoussnd  dollars  of  the  public  money.  After  putting  them  to  flight, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  make  as  many  tracks  as  possible.  Her  subsequent  blindness  he  aa> 
cribed  to  the  severe  drive  of  that  memorable  evening. 

The  result  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Connecticut  School  Fund,  alluded  to  in  some  of  the 
foregoing  lines,  may  be  taken  in  the  words  of  a  scrupulous  and  well-informed  narrator,  it 
luiving  been  previously  stated  that  its  affairs  had  (alien  into  an  entangled  condition.  '*  The 
best  friends  of  that  fund,  and  those  most  acquainted  with  its  history,  have  said  that  they 
would  have  been  happy  to  have  realised  from  it,  at  that  time,  eight  hundred  tliousand  <lolIam. 
After  fifteen  years'  nuinagement,  he  left  it  increased  to  one  million  seven  hundred  thouMnd 
dollars  of  solid  property.  The  difference  was  to  be  ascribed  to  his  skill,  his  fidelity,  his  accu< 
racy,  his  patience,  and  his  wonderful  and  indefatigable  industry.  While  that  Aiiid  shall  be 
perpetuated,  and  shall  continue  to  carry  through  all  the  streets  of  our  citiea,  and  every  rude, 
secluded  hamlet  among  our  hills,  the  blessings  of  instruction,  it  will  stand  a  monument  to  his 
faithful  and  disinterested  patriotism."  The  toils  he  underwent,  (for  the  property  consisted 
chiefly  in  lands  scattered  In  five  states,  some  parts  of  them,  then,  very  dificult  of  access,)  and 
the  expedients  he  resorted  to,  in  accomplishing  his  great  objects,  can  not  even  be  shadowed 
here.  They  were  highly  curious  and  interesting.  He  was  literally  ^  in  journey  ing«  often— 
fc  watchings  often— in  hunger  and  thirst— in  perils  from  robbers — in  perils  in  the  wilder- 
ness"—to  say  nothing  of  the  perils  nearer  home,  **  among  lalse  brethren."  Once,  he  was 
frost  bitten ;  losing,  in  consequence,  during  the  greater  part  of  a  winter,  and  far  from  his 
bmily,  the  use  of  one  eye :  but  1  have  been  assured  that  he  did  not,  even  then,  spare  the 
other.  Once  he  was  srrested  asa  criminal,  by  an  enraged  debtor,  who,  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood,  exercised  a  party  influence,  and  but  just  escaped  the  indignity  of  a  prison.  Twice  he 
was  brought  to  death's  door  by  fevers  taken  in  the  unsettled  and  onwholeaom^  regions  h« 
Was  obliged  to  visil. 
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920  24,  which  added  to  the  sum  of  $456,757  44,  divided  by  the 
Committee  and  Board  of  Managers,  make  an  aggregate  of  $1,237,- 
677  68 — a  sum  exceeding  the  original  capital. 

To  this  capital  Mr.  Hillhouse  contributed  the  sum  of  $10,000, — 
which  had  been  allowed  to  him  by  three  individuals  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  supposing  themselves  peculiarly  benefitted  by 
his  management  and  services  as  Commissioner,  in  settling  the  vari- 
ous and  complicated  concerns  of  the  fund  with  their  estates.  This 
allowance,  with  the  interest  on  the  same,  amounted  at  the  close  of 
his  administration  to  a  larger  sum  than  he  received  from  the  State 
for  fifteen  years  of  such  labor,  as  but  few  pubUc  ofiicers  of  even 
the  same  ability  have  the  constitution  to  endure,  under  such  com- 
binations of  hardship  and  peril,  as  can  never  happen  again  in  the 
history  of  the  fund.  Of  this  fund,  Mr.  Hillhouse  richly  deserves  the 
appellation  bestowed  by  Eliot,  the  spiritual  friend  of  the  Indians,  on 
Sir  Robert  Boyle,  for  his  care  and  liberality  in  their  behalf — ^  The 
ripkt'honorablej  charitable,  indefatigable,  nursing  father '^ 

The  policy  thus  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Hillhouse,  was  continued  by 
bis  successor,  Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers,  who  was  appointed  Commissioner 
ID  1825,  and  held  the  office  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  till  May,  1849, 
when  be  resigned.  During  bis  administration,  by  judicious  sales  and 
management  of  lands  which  came  into  his  possession  as  forfeited  securi- 
ties, the  capital  of  the  fund  was  increased  from  $1,719,434.24  to  $2,- 
049,482.32 ;  and  the  income  from  $72,418.30  to  $133,366.50,  being 
an  average  of  $97,815.15  per  annum.  From  1849  to  1859,  there 
were  six  different  Commissioners,  but  no  change  followed  in  the 
management  or  prosperity  of  the  fund — the  productive  capital  of 
which,  according  to  the  report  of  Hon.  Albert  Sedgwick,  dated  April 
16th,  1859,  amounted  to  $2,043,372.01,  yielding  an  income  for  the 
year  of  $142,303.42,  or  one  dollar  thirty  cents  for  the  benefit  of  each 
child  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen.  The  entire 
income  of  the  fund,  from  a  cash  capital  of  $1,200,000,  in  1799  to 
1859,  amounts  to  $4,940,988.29,  besides  paying  the  expense  of  its 
own  management  We  know  not,  in  the  whole  history  of  public 
funds,  or  trust  estates,  another  instance  so  creditable  to  the  economy, 
fidelity,  and  practical  judgment  of  the  persons  intrusted  with  its 
management  for  a  period  of  sixty  years. 
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m.   EARLY  SCHOOL  CODES  OF  GERMANY. 

I.    DUCHT  or  WIETBMBBRO. 

[Translated  rrom  the  German  of  Karl  Von  Raomer,  for  the  American  Journal  of  Education.] 


TuE  schools  of  Trotzendorf,  Neander,  and  Sturm,  formed  the  gen- 
eral model  upon  ^hich  the  schools  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  or- 
ganized, a  model  imitated  with  greater  or  less  exactness,  however,  in 
the  different  German  states,  according  to  their  varying  position  and 
demands.  The  truth  of  this  remark  will  appear  from  an  examination 
of  the  school  codes  of  Wirtemberg  and  Saxony,  that  were  published 
in  the  second  half  of  this  (sixteenth)  century. 

The  Wirtemberg  code,  to  which  we  shall  first  advert,  is  to  be  found 
incorporated  in  the  Grand  Ecclesiastical  Order,  so-called,  issued  in  the 
year  1559,  by  Duke  Christopher,  and,  after  receiving  the  formal  sanc- 
tion of  the  assembled  states  at  the  Diet  of  1565,  accepted  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  constitution  of  the  government,  and  approved  by  suc- 
cessive revisions  at  different  periods,  as  in  1582,  1660,  etc  In  the 
preamble  to  this  code,  its  purpose  is  stated  as  follows :  **To  carry  youth 
from  the  elements  through  successive  grades  to  the  degree  of  culture 
demanded  for  offices  in  the  church  and  in  the  state." 

I     TBimCH  (okrman)  bcbooli. 

The  ^  Teutsch''*  schools  formed  the  lowest  grade,  in  which  boys  and 
girls,  separate  from  each  other,  received  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
religion,  and  sacred  music.  Arithmetic  was  led  out  of  the  account 
here;  although  afterward  we  find  it  required  of  the  schoolmaster, 
that  he  be  ^  of  a  good  understanding  to  teach  both  reading  and  fig- 
ures." In  the  matter  of  discipline,  the  master  was  cautioned  "  to  use 
the  rod  on  all  proper  occasions,  but  never  to  seize  the  children  by  the 
hair,  etc."  And  in  order  that  the  service  of  the  school  might  wholly 
engage  the  attention  of  the  teacher,  ^  wherever  any  sacristan  is  now 
required  to  do  beadle  and  mass  service,  for  the  future  he  may  be  re- 
leased therefrom." 

Such  "  Teutsch^  schools,  moreover,  were  to  be  set  up  "in  the  little 
villages  and  hamlets,"  where  there  were  no  higher  institutions  in  ex- 
istence; but^  together  with  these^  "in  each  and  every  city,  large  or 
small,  as  well  as  in  the  principal  villages  or  hamlets,  Latin  schools  like- 
wise were  to  be  founded."    These  last  were  also  called  private  schools. 
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*l^   LATIN  BCHOOLI. 

A  fully  equipped  Latin  school  was  to  include,  according  to  the  code 
of  Duke  Christopher,  five  classes,  to  which  Duke  Louis  added  a  sixtli. 
This  number,  however,  in  thinlj  settled  hamlets,  was  reduced,  so  that 
in  some  instances  we  find  but  one  class  in  a  school. 

Where  the  classes  were  sufficiently  full,  they  were  4»>  be  divided  into 
decuriae;  and  each  decuria^  as  in  the  school  of  Sturm,  had  its  decurion^ 
elected  weekly,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  the  general  "oversight  of 
his  comrades." 

The  lowest  class  was  called  Prima,  The  boys  in  this  class  learned/ 
to  read  Latin.  The  teachers  were  particularly  admonished  to  require 
the  boys  "to  pronounce  the  vowels  and  consonants  in  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct manner,  and  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Latin  language  rather 
than  that  of  the  vernacular."  Those  who, "  from  natural  backwardness, 
are  unable  to  pronounce  all  the  letters,  should  be,  as  much  as  possible, 
practiced  upon  words  of  a  smooth  and  gliding  accent^  The  paradigms 
of  the  etymology  were  taught,  Cato  read,  and  two  Latin  words,  taken 
from  the  Nomenclaiura  rerum,  were  daily  assigned  to  each  scholar,  to 
copy  and  commit  to  memory. 

Second  Clcus. — In  this,  Cato  and  the  ^^Mimi  PublianV^  vrere  ex-| 
pounded,  word  by  word,  and  the  declensions  and  conjugations  weref 
continued;  "with  the  other  parts  of  speech  (».  e^  other  than  nouns 
substantive  and  adjective,  and  verbs,)  the  boys  in  the  lower  decuria 
were  not  to  be  perplexed ;  ^  but,  in  the  upper  decurice^  all  the  parts  of 
speech  were  to  be  learned,  syntax  begun,  and  translations  made  from 
the  Latin  catechism.     Moreover,  the  preceptor  was  enjoined  to  "  ques- 
tion and  drill  the  boys  in  phrases,*'  to  see  how  they  would  express  this 
or  that  particular  phrase  in  Latin ;  for  at  this  point  Latin  conversation 
was  the  chief  subject  of  attention.    Exercises  in  music  were  likewise  ( 
required. 

Third  Class. — In  this  class,  lessons  were  recited  from  the  "Fables: 
of  Camerarius"  and  the  "Dialogues  of  Cattalio,*'  and  "fine  phrases i 
were  pointed  out  therein,"  for  the  boys  "  to  put  to  use,  both  in  writing 
and  in  speech."     They  were  likewise  introduced  to  the  "  choice  epis- 
tles of  Cicero,"  and  to  Terence.     The  latter  was  to  be  committed  to  i 
memory.     "  And,  since  Terence  wrote  with  great  elegance  and  purity, 
the  boys  should  read  over  his  expressions  often,  and  that  attentively, 
and  should  also  turn  them  into  good  German,  *that  so  their  own 
Latin,  both  written  and  colloquial,  may  be  improved.' ''     At  the  read** 
ing  of  Terence,  the  teachers  "  should  be  specially  careful  to  give  prom- 
inence to  the  design  and  purpose  of  the  author,  how  he  does  not  him- 
self advocate  every  thing  that  is  said,  but  depicts  various  vioeB  and 
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dispositions  in  the  person  of  his  various  characters ;  for  instance, 
where  Mitio  sajs — ^^on  est  Jlagitium  {crede  mihi)  adolescentem  scor- 
tarij  neque  potare,  neque  fores  effrinpere,^  etc. ;  here  the  boys  are  to 
understand  that  these  words  do  not  express  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
writer.''  *^  Again,  these  and  the  like  passages  should  be  used  bj  the 
preceptor,  to  show  how  those  benighted  pagans  knew  nothing  of 
God  and  his  word ;  in  short,  a  diligent  care  should  be  exercised,  on  all 
occasions,  that  the  tender  minds  of  the  young  receive  no  evil  bias." 

Syntax  was  then  taken  up,  combined  with  **  exercises  in  style ;  *' 
and  in  these  the  pupil  was  instructed  **  to  imitate  the  periods  of  au- 
thors, gleaned  from  suitable  readings."  Patience  and  perseverance 
were  especially  commended  to  teachers,  in  their  corrections  of  the 
written  essays  of  their  scholars. 

Fourth  Class, — Cicero's  **  Letters  to  his  Friends,"  the  treatises  on  f 
**  Friendship,"  and  on  **01d  Age,"  and  Terence  were  read  in  this  class.! 
Afler  finishing  syntax,  the  elements  of  prosody  were  taken  up.  Also* 
the  rudiments  of  Greek  grammar  were  learned,  and  translations  madel 
from  the  smaller  Greek  catechism  of  Brentius. 

Fifth  Class, — Those  boys  who,  while  passing  through  the  four  first 
classes,  "•  had  been  sufficiently  exercised  and  perfected  in  grammar,  so 
that  they  spoke  Latin  with  tolerable  freedom,  and  had  besides  mas- 
tered the  elements  of  Greek,"  were  in  this  class  to  be  confirmed  ^  iu 
all  the  studies  to  which  they  had  previously  attended." 

They  were  then  to  read  Cicero's  "Fsemilias  Letters,"  and  his  "Of- 1 
fices,"  also  Ovid  *'  de  Tristibus,"  the  Gospels  in  Greek  and  in  Latin, « 
and,  in  addition,  to  give  their  attention  to  proeody  and  to  exercises  in 
style. 

Sixth  Class. — "After  the  boys  have  been  thoroughly  drilled  in 
grammar,  they  are  in  this  class  to  be  made  acquainted  with  logic  and  I 
rhetoric."     They  were  to  read,  beside  Cicero's  Speeches  and  Sallust,; 
the  ^£neid  of  Virgil,  "that  they  may  thereby  grow  accustomed  to 
the  elegancies  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to  a  pure,  poetical  diction." 

In  their  exercises  in  style,  "regard  should  be  paid  not  to  the  quan- 
tity but  the  quality  of  their  compositions,  and  to  their  successful  imi- 
tation of  the  idiom  and  the  phraseology  of  Cicero." 

In  Greek,  they  were  to  go  through  with  the  grammar,  and  to  read 
the  Cyropa^dia  and  the  larger  catechism  of  Brentius. 

Music,  especially  sacred,  both  in  German  and  Latin  words,  was  I 
thoroughly  practiced  by  all  the  classes,  and  the  recitations  of  the  day  / 
were  always  introduced  with  the  singing  of  the  "  Veni  sancte  Spiritus^ 
or  the  "  Veni  Creator  SjnritusP 

The  boys  were  also  obliged,  "  as  well  out  of  as  in  school,  to  con- 
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verse  with  each  other  in  Latin,  not  in  German,"  and  "  every  week  to 
write  *  letters.' " 

A  comparison  of  the  Wirteraberg  school  code  with  that  of  Sturm 
reveals  a  most  surprising  similarity  between  them  both,  in  their  re- 
spective aini!},  as  well  as  in  the  means  by  which  in  each  case  that  aim 
was  reache<l.  The  Wirtemberg  bo3's  were  re^juired  to  be  "  devout, 
God-fearing,  modest,  and  obedient,  and  to  be  faithful  in  attendance  on 
school  and  in  study."  Teachers  were  repeatedly  cautioned  against  too 
great  severity,  especially  in  the  infliction  of  corporeal  punishment. 

TBI   CLOiaTBR   ICIIOOLII. 

I)uke  Christopher's  chief  care  was  to  provide  his  people  with  good 
spiritual  guides.  For  the  education  of  such,  he  founded,  in  the  year 
1550,  cloister  schools,  so-called,  upon  the  endowments  of  the  disfran- 
chised monasteries,  so  that  these  might  be,  according  to  their  original 
design,  again  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  church.  At  an  annual  ex- 
amination held  by  authority  at  Stuttgart,  the  most  promising  boys,  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  at  the  Latin  schools,  were  transferred 
to  the  cloister  schools,  and  there  educated  without  charge,  until  they 
were  fitted  to  enter  the  University  of  Tubingen.  At  their  entrance 
into  the  cloister  schools,  the  promise  was  exacted  of  them,  to  continue 
faithfully  in  the  study  of  theology,  and,  except  under  permission  from 
the  duke,  never  to  engage  in  any  foreign  service.  The  "  Church  Order  " 
divided  the  cloister  schools  into  lower  and  higher;  the  former  were  also 
styled  grammar  schools.  Boys  went,  as  we  have  stated  above,  in  their, 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  year,  from  the  Latin  school,  into  the  cloisterj 
grammar  school.  They  were  obliged,  beforehand,  to  have  completed  j 
the  studies  of  the  third  class ;  for  in  tlie  cloister  school  tliev  received 
nearly  the  same  instruction  that  was  imparted  in  the  fifth  and  the 
sixth  of  the  Latin  schools.  To  this  there  was,  moreover,  added  much 
theological  doctrine,  bearing  upon  their  future  course. 

From  the  grammar  schools,  they  went  up  into  the  higher  cloister 
schools.     Here  they  read  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Demosthenes,  and  took) 
up  Greek  grammar;   they  also  continued  logic  and  rhetoric,  andi 
practiced  singing,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  a  compendium  of 
musical  science.     Up  to  this  point,  they  were  wholly  upon  old  ground. 
But  now,  other  and  new  branches  demanded  their  attention;  viz., 
arithmetic  and  astronomy,  the  latter  most  probably  taught  out  of! 
the  ""^Sphere  of  Sacro  Boscoy 

Meanwhile,  frequent  exercises  in  style  were  insisted  on,  in  order  "to 
attain  to  the  purity  and  elegance  of  the  Latin  tongue."  Some  short 
collection  of  phrases  was  to  be  learned  by  heart,  and  reference  **  should 
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be  freely  made  to  the  *  Phrases  out  of  Cicero  and  Terence,  collected 
by  certain  scholars,  and  now  first  put  into  print' "  The  preceptor 
^should  himself,  with  such  phrases  as  he  had  collected  in  his  reading 
during  the  week,  compose  a  Latin  treatise,  inventing  his  argument 
in  such  a  manner,  that  well-considered  phrases  may  be  fitly  woven 
into  its  expression  ;  for  he  ought,  by  all  means,  to  avoid  affectation, 
and  to  use  embellishments  only  where  they  grow  out  of  the  subject. 
Such  treatises  he  should  translate  into  good  German,  and  dictate  the 
same  to  the  boys,  bidding  them  turn  it  again  into  pure  and  elegant 
Latin,  for  which  purpose  he  may  remind  them  to  use  their  own  com- 
mon-place books,  already  prepared  of  words  and  phrases  from  Cicero, 
Terence,  Virgil,  and  other  good  authors.  The  preceptor  must  "  strike 
out  every  phrase  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  some  approved  author/' 

*^  and  at  last  he  should  read  over  to  the  boys  the  Latin 

treatise  which  he  has  himself  already  prepared  from  the  same 
phrases,  and  they  should  listen  attentively,  in  order  to  see  how  skill- 
fully the  preceptor  has  joined  these  phrases  together ;  that  they  may 
learn  how  to  follow  his  lead,  and  attain  to  his  excellence.'' 

Every  where  we  find  the  same  grand  aim  ;  t.  e^  imitation  of  classical] 
authors.  And  those  earlier  scholars  fancied  themselves  genuine 
imitators  and  pure  classical  writers,  when  they  had  merely  put 
together,  with  great  care  and  pains,  phrases  borrowed  from  the  classics. 
That  they  did  not  learn  from  the  classics,  as  did  Wieland,  how  to 
write  German  well,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  composition  of  the 
foregoing  citations.* 

Every  two  weeks,  disputations  were  to  be  held  upon  questions  of 
grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  or  the  sphere,  {^^Sphoerica  lectio,^) 

The  discipline  of  these  cloister  schools  was  the  more  strict,  inns- 
much  as  more  was  demanded  of  boys  who  were  destined  for  the 
clerical  office. 

UNivERsrrr. 

When  the  cloister  scholars  had  reached  the  age  of  16  or  17,  they  I 
entered  the  univei-sity.    They  were  first  examined  ;   and  those  who 
had  passed  a  good  examination  were  admitted   to  the  Tubingen 
Foundation,  and,  during  their  entire  university  course,   received  a 
gratuitous  maintenance.     And  here,  too,  they  were  subjected  to  a 
strict  discipline.     Besides  their  particular  department  of  theology*,  ^ 
they  paid  special  attention  to  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  prosecuted  j 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  mathematics  more  thoroughly,  and  were  kept  at 
exercises  in  style,  together  with  disputations.     Tlie  Foundation  was  ' 

*  Take  for  instance  the  following :  •*  Kein  pliratin  die  nicht  ex  probsto  auttiore  herkommen 
paMtren  laawn." 
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sufficiently  ample  for  the  support  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  students. 
Its  privileges  however  were  extended  only  to  native-bom  Wirtem- 
bergers,  who  were  destined  for  the  sacred  office. 

Such  was  the  Wirtemberg  school  system,  beginning  in  the 
^^Teutsch^  or  elementary  schools,  and  ending  in  the  university. 
But  it  did  not  entirely  answer  the  expectations  even  of  its  founderU 
Duke  Christopher.  The  private  schools  especially  often  proved  a' 
failure;  as,  in  many  places,  ''from  the  scarcity  both  of  teachers  and 
pupils,"  they  were  not  fully  organized,  having  only  the  lower  classes. 
For  this  reason,  the  Duke  founded  in  eight  cities  special  private  schools 
with  more  classes — the  principal  of  these  was  at  Stuttgart ;  this  con- 
tained ^ve  classes,  to  which  Duke  Louis  added  a  sixth.  This  latter 
school  was  a  perfect  realization  of  the  plan  of  instruction  of  Louis, 
being  a  fully  equipped  private  school,  in  which  boys  were  thoroughly 
fitted  for  the  university.* 

They  read  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  the  comedies  of  Friscbli* 
nus,  and  practiced  writing,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  both  diffuse  and 
compact,  {exercitia  styli  Latini^  Greedy  soluti,  ligatu) 

They  attended  also  to  music,  astronomy,  logic,  and  rhetoric ;  we 
find  mention  made  likewise  of  physics  and  ethics.  And  because,  in 
1599,  complaints  were  made  of  the  neglect  of  the  Greek  language, 
the  grammar  of  Crusius  and  the  Cyropsedia  were  introduced  into 
the  school.  Afterward,  in  the  year  1686,  "  this  school  was  reorgan- 
ized into  the  form  and  shape  of  a  completely-equipped  gymnasium  ; 
both  studies  and  classes  being  raised. 

The  external  organization  of  the  Wirtemberg  schools  of  the  present 
day,  agrees  in  the  main  with  that  of  the  16th  century.  In  addition' 
to  the  German  elementary  schools,  the  duchy  can  now  boast  of  83 
Latin  schools.  From  these,  those  pupils  destined  for  the  ministry, 
who  distinguish  themselves  at  the  official  examinations,  are  sent  to 
the  four  cloister  seminaries  at  Maulbronn,  Urach,  Blaubeuren,  and 
Schonthal,  among  which  there  is  now  no  longer  the  ancient  distinction 
of  lower  and  higher.  For  example,  thirty  scholars  entered,  in  the 
year  1828,  the  seminary  of  Schonthal,  taking  the  places  of  those, 
previously  there,  who  had  just  left  for  Tubingen.  These  thirty  new 
scholars  formed  a  promotion,  so  called,  and  remained  there  four 
years;  until,  in  1832,  at  the  end  of  the  summer  semester^  they  all 
left  for  the  university.  In  the  same  manner,  every  year,  one  of 
the  four  cloister  schools  dismisses  its  scholars,  and  admits  at  the 
same  time   a  new   promotion^  so   that  every  year   the  Tubingen 

*  The  course  of  initruction  pursued  in  this  school  toward  the  close  of  the  I6th  centarj 
maj  be  teen  in  the  -^Svabian  Magazint  '*  for  1776,  part  1,  paf  e  413.  In  IG74  the  sehool  num 
bered  312  pupils. 
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Foundation  receives  from  one  of  the  four  cloister  schools  not  far  from 
thirty  scholars. 

But  although  the  external  organization  of  the  present  Wirtemberg 
schools  appears  thus  similar  to  that  of  the  schools  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, yet,  on  a  comparison  of  their  internal  economy,  we  discover  a 
most  marked  difference.  A  new  educational  ideal,  developed  chiefly 
within  the  last  seventy  years,  has  introduced  new  subjects  of  instruction, 
and  inaugurated  new  methods  of  teaching.  To  speak  but  of  a  single 
branch,  viz.,  the  classics.  Under  the  old  system,  but  three  of  the  Latin 
classics,  Cicero,  Terence,  and  Virgil,  were  read ;  while  now  seven 
others  are  included  in  the  curriculum,  and  eight  Greek  classical 
authors  have  now  taken  a  place  side  by  side  with  the  Cyropaedia 
and  Demosthenes  of  those  days. 

Now,  too,  instruction  in  French  and  German  is  regarded  as  of 
equal  importance  with  that  in  Ilebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  We  have 
likewise,  among  our  modern  branches  of  education,  geography, 
history,  and  natural  philosophy ;  and,  with  logic,  we  have  the  new 
science  of  anthropology. 

II.    scnooL  ooDB  or  saxony,  1580. 

In  the  year  1580  there  appeared  in  the  Electorate  of  Saxony  the 
"Rules  and  Regulations  of  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,"  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  churches,  universities,  and  schools,  both  royal  and  pri- 
vate, throughout  his  dominions. 

If  we  compare  these  ordinances  closely  with  the  Wirtemberg  school 
code  of  Duke  Christopher,  we  shall  find  a  most  remarkable  similarity 
between  them ;  and,  in  fact,  a  great  portion  of  this  Saxon  edict  was 
borrowed,  word  for  word,  from  the  Wirtemberg. 

The  "Teutsch  "  schools  "in  the  villages  and  thinly-settled  hamlets" 
were  in  Saxony,  as  in  Wirtemberg,  set  apart  for  elementary  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  and  religious  doctrine.  Here,  also,  there  was  no 
mention  made  of  arithmetic,  although  the  Wirtemberg  Ecclesiastical 
Order  required  of  schoolmasters  **  that  they  understand  it*' 

Private  schools  in  Saxony,  as  in  Wirtemberg,  were  the  next  highest 
in  grade;  and  there  as  well  as  here  they  were  divided  into  five  classes. 
With  a  few  slight  exceptions,  the  Saxon  system  was  almost  a  literal 
transcript  of  the  Wirtemberg.  The  chief  difference  between  them 
was  this,  viz.,  that  in  the  Saxon  schools  arithmetic  was  carried  in  the 
fourth  class  through  division,  and  finished  in  the  fifth ;  while  in  those 
of  Wirtemberg  it  was  not  taught  at  all.  With  regard  to  music,  (and 
by  consequence  to  musical  instruction,)  the  Augustan  code  thus  strin- 
gently and  wisely  ordained:  "Pastors  shall  give  diligent  heed  that 
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none  of  the  pieces  of  the  cantators,  where  these  are  also  composers, 
Dor  any  new  pieces  whatever,  be  sung;  but  only  the  music  of  such 
learned  and  worthy  old  masters  as  Josquin,  Clement,  (not  the  Pope,) 
Orlandus,  and  the  like ;  and,  above  all,  that  all  airs  of  a  light  and  las- 
civious character  be  avoided ;  for  all  the  music  chosen  ought  to  be 
solemn,  noble,  and  inspiring,  so  that  the  people  may  be  charmed  into 
a  devout  and  Christian  frame  of  mind.*' 

The  private  schools  of  Saxony  were  unconnected  with  any  special 
theological  institutions,  as  in  Wirtemberg ;  but  in  their  stead  there  were 
royal  schools  at  Meissen,  Grimme,  and  Pforten,  which  were  founded 
**  for  the  benefit  of  all  future  generations."  Each  of  these  schools  were 
divided  into  three  classes,  and  each  class  into  decurice,  all  under  decu- 
rions.  Boys  were  to  remain  at  these  royal  schools  six  years.  Before 
their  admission  they  were  required  to  have  gone  through  the  third 
class  in  one  of  the  private  schools.  Nevertheless,  in  the  first  or  lowest 
class  of  the  royal  schools,  the  course  of  study  in  that  third  was  to  be 
repeated,  viz.,  etymology,  the  Mimi  Publiani,  Cato,  and  the  Familiar 
Letters  of  Cicero.  So,  likewise,  the  course  in  the  second  class  of  the 
royal  schools  agreed  in  part  with  that  of  the  fouKh  of  the  private 
schools.  Latin,  syntax,  the  Familiar  Letters,  the  Bucolics  of  Virgil, 
Ovid's  Pontus,  Tibullus,  select  Latin  poetry,  elementary  Greek,  with 
./Esop's  Fables  in  Greek,  and,  lastly,  arithmetic  and  music  In  the 
third  or  highest  class  of  the  royal  schools,  the  whole  of  Melancthon's 
Latin  grammar,  with  the  additions  of  Camerarius,  was  studied,  and 
there  was  read  of  Cicero  the  Offices^  Old  Age  and  Friendship^  and  the 
TuBculan  Questions,  VirgiPs  Georgia  and  jEneid^  and  the  Odes  of 
Ilorace  in  Greek,  Lsocrates,  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  the  Golden 
Lines  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  Plutarch  on 
the  Education  of  Children.  Instruction  was  also  given  in  the  elements 
of  Hebrew,  in  logic  and  rhetoric,  Sacro  Bosco  on  the  " Sphere*''  and 
the  "  Rudiments  of  Astronomy  "  of  M.  Blebellius.  Above  all,  the  boys 
were  to  'Mearn  to  read  and  write  good  Latin  in  an  elegant  as  well  as 
intelligible  manner;"  for  this  purpose  to  collect  phrases,  to  give  much 
attention  to  Cicero,  to  write  many  essays,  etc  "The  comedies  of 
Terence  and  Plautus  they  (the  teachers)  shall  cause  the  boys  to  per- 
form throughout  the  year,  and  in  tliis  way  accustom  them  to  s])eak 
Latin  with  elegance."  Yet  the  teachers  should  separate  the  poison 
from  the  honey,  and  should  instruct  their  pupils  "  carefully  to  avoid 
and  eschew  the  vices  which  these  poets  have  depicted  both  in  young 
men  and  old." 

Upon  the  office  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  rectors  especially,  and 

the  doctrine  and  discipline  to  be  observed  in  schools,  the  Saxon  coda 
2fo.  17.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  2.]— 28. 
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contained  much  that  was  admirable.  We  find  therein  plain  and 
straightforward  rules,  distinguished  alike  for  their  devout  tone  as  for 
their  shrewd  common  sense. 

In  the  year  1773,  there  appeared  the  well-known  ^*' Remodeled 
school  code  for  the  government  of  tlie  three  royal  and  national  schools 
of  the  Electorate  of  Saxony P  Its  framer  had  before  him  the  code  of 
Augustus  I.,  then  of  nearly  200  years'  standing,  and  he  appears  to 
have  translated  this  as  faithfully  as  possible  into  the  character  and 
style  of  his  own  day.  But,  while  both  these  codes  agree  with  each 
other  in  the  main,  yet  the  new  one  was  conformed  to  the  demands  of 
the  new  age,  disclosing,  for  instance,  an  unmistakable  tinge  of  the  ra- 
tionalism of  that  age.  The  branches  of  study  were  more  numerous ; 
notwithstanding  the  study  of  the  classics  still  continued  prominent, 
and  the  old  modes  of  forming  a  Latin  style,  both  written  and  spoken, 
were  still  retained.  Hebrew  was  taught  as  formerly,  and  to  this  were 
added  French,  Italian,  and  English.  Geography,  history,  and  chro- 
nology were  also  particularized  as  subjects  of  study.  With  logic  and 
rhetoric,  natural  theology  and  moral  philosophy  were  combined,  the 
text-books  in  these  sciences  being  the  well-known  Initia  of  Emesti. 

Since  this  code  of  1773  appeared,  a  new  educational  era  has  dawned, 
and  the  character  of  Pforte  has  changed  far  more  since  1773  than  it 
had  previously  done  during  the  long  period  from  1580  to  1773. 


IV.   LETTEBS  TO  A  YOUNG  TEACHEK 

BT    OIDKOir    V.    THATim* 
I«ta  PriDdiNd  of  Channey-Ball  Sdiool,  Bottoo. 


Tnx  sabject  of  this  letter  is  Rewards  in  Schools,  as  amoDg  the 
means  to  be  introdaeed  to  secore  the  best  results  of  school-education 
in  the  most  genial,  natural,  and  agreeable  manner ;  to  which  I  shall 
add  some  remarks  on  ezoessive  school-study. 

The  transcendental  idea  that  the  young  are  to  study  for  the  loTe  of 
knowledge,  or  from  a  sense  of  duty,  has  of  late  gained  many  converts 
in  our  community ;  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  —  how  agreeable 
soever  it  may  be  to  influence,  control,  or  direct,  by  such  considerations 
alone, — that,  in  large  schools,  especially  with  the  very  young,  other 
motives  must  be  appealed  to.  It  cannot  be  reasonably  supposed  that 
a  thing  so  unnatural  to  children  as  confinement  in  a  school-room,  in 
constrained,  long-continued,  and  perhaps  fiitiguing  positions,  with  lit- 
tle change  or  variety,  is  to  be  made  tolerable  by  the  annunciation  of 
an  abstract  principle ;  particularly  when  the  tasks  imposed  are  as 
unattractive  as  the  confinement.  Children,  like  the  young  of  other 
animals,  delight  in  action.  The  kitten,  the  kid,  the  lamb,  the  colt, 
in  their  unrestrained  habits  of  playing,  gambolling,  and  bounding, 
symbolize  children  in  a  state  of  nature.  Left  to  the  exercise  of  their 
innate  tendencies,  they  are  found  as  buoyant  and  frisky  as  the  young 
of  the  irrational  creation.  Most  of  the  smaller  birds  never  ^oalk; 
but  when  in  motion  on  foot  always  run  or  trip.  80  as  a  general 
thing  with  children,  especially  boys ;  when  abroad,  free,  and  lefl  to 
their  own  choice,  they  seldom  walk,  but  move  with  a  sort  of  skip. 
Hence,  we  perceive  the  propriety  and  importance  of  measures  that 
may  call  them  out  of  this,  their  normal  state,  without  violence  to  the 
instincts  with  which  they  come  into  life,  and  awaken  an  interest  in 
objects  and  employments  for  which  they  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
little  or  no  natural  propensity.  How,  then,  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Of 
course,  we  admit  that  there  is,  in  most  families,  some  degree  of  order, 
system,  or  discipline,  to  which  the  little  ones  are  expected  to  submit ; 
and  to  which  they  do  render  what  is  oonsidared  nbninony  althongjk 
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in  various  degrees,  from  the  legitimate  and  prompt  obedience  of  the 
olden  time,  down  to  what  some  disciplinarians  would  deem  insurrec- 
tion. This  amounts  to  something,  however  little,  in  the  preparation 
of  the  children  for  school.  The  animal  buojancj  of  the  young  being 
is,  to  some  extent,  checked.  He  is  partially  prepared  for  the  most 
urgent  of  the  school  requisitions,  and,  in  time,  comes  to  look  upon 
the  scene  of  his  daily  life  as  other  than  a  prison.  Still,  many  things 
are  to  be  introduced  before  it  becomes  to  him  a  place  of  happiness  or 
even  of  content.  The  kindness  and  parental  consideration  of  the 
teacher  are,  undoubtedly,  the  most  potent  general  influence,  —  the 
first  to  be  exercised,  and  the  last  to  be  surrendered.  If  the  room  is 
sufficiently  spacious ;  if  it  is  light,  well-ventilated,  properly  warmed  in 
cold  weather,  and  has  a  pleasant  location  ;  if,  still  further,  it  contains 
within  its  walls  specimens  of  art  and  beauty,  —  engravings,  paintings, 
sculpture,  flowers,  and  the  like,  —  much  is  gained  towards  reconciling 
him  to  the  various  requirements  of  school.  After  a  while,  however,  these 
influences  lose  a  portion  of  their  power.  The  young  of  the  human  race 
live  on  novelty.  The  expedient  of  to-day  must  ^ve  place  to  a  new 
means  of  excitement  to-morrow.  Some  form  of  indulgence,  privilege, 
or  dbtinction,  must  now  be  inaugurated.  What  shall  it  be  ?  In  some 
shape  or  other,  it  is  a  reward.  No  matter  in  what  it  consists :  a  pic- 
ture—  a  ticket  of  approbation  —  a  "merit;  "  they  all  come  to  the 
same  point ;  all  appeal  to  the  child^s  love  of  approbation. 

There  are  persons,  of  large  experience  as  teachers,  who  disapprove 
of  this,  who  denounce  the  use  of  emulation,  condemn  school  prizes, 
and  profess  to  use  no  means  for  exciting  the  ambition  of  their  pupils ; 
but  who,  by  a  simple  system  of  weekly  reports  of  the  deportment, 
character  of  lessons,  &c.,  sent  to  the  pupils'  homes,  produce  the  high- 
est degree  of  mental  excitement,  —  in  some  oases  to  the  sacrifice  of 
health. 

I  cannot  see  the  distinction  between  one  of  these  modes  of  excite- 
ment and  the  other.  Both  induce  to  effort,  and  both  may  be  abused. 
Discretion  is  required  in  either  case ;  but  it  is  not  for  him  who  re- 
sorts to  one  method  to  secure  his  object,  to  condemn  him  who  prefers 
another. 

At  home,  the  mother's  kiss,  the  father's  smile  of  approval,  his  cor- 
dial shake  of  the  hand,  accompanied  by  the  word  of  encouragement  — 
these  may  take  the  place  of  the  tangible  reward.  Thjey  are,  in  fact, 
equally  real  and  effective.  They  address  themselves,  in  like  manner 
and  with  similar  force,  to  a  motive  ever  rife  in  the  mind  of  man, —  a 
motive  placed  within  him  to  be  used,  not  crushed,  —  a  motive  which 
has  led  to  the  most  heroic  and  mngnanimous  achievements  recorded 
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on  the  page  of  history.  It  is  the  desire  ofprense,  the  hope  of  reward 
or  personal  benefit,  in  some  expressive  form.  Tell  me,  if  you  can, 
where  it  does  not  exist,  where  it  is  not  felt,  encouraged  and  nourished. 
The  mother  cherishes  it  as  she  breathes  the  flattering  word  into  the 
infant's  ear  while  he  frolics  on  her  lap ;  that  infant  bears  its  impres- 
sion in  every  step  of  his  progress  towards  manhood.  At  home  and 
at  school,  throughout  his  college  course,  he  is  under  its  influence ; 
beyond  that,  in  the  maturity  of  manhood,  in  his  second  and  third 
degrees ;  in  all  his  promotions ;  in  his  titles  of  professional  life ;  in 
his  official  positions ;  in  his  deeds  of  humanity,  of  daring,  and  of  self- 
sacrifice.  He  rescues  a  human  being  from  destruction ;  he  emanci- 
pates an  enslaved  people ;  he  introduces  a  means  of  meliorating  human 
suffering ;  he  discovers  an  antidote  to  disease ;  he  invents  a  magnetio 
telegraph ;  descries  a  new  planet ;  brings  down  the  sun  to  paint  his 
pictures ;  —  all  these  are  followed  by  appropriate  rewards :  rewards 
bestowed  by  teachers  of  every  grade ;  by  humane  societies ;  by  learned 
professors  ;  by  academic  governors ;  by  grave  councils ;  by  the  exec- 
utives of  states ;  by  kings,  queens,  and  emperors.  And  can  all  these 
be  wrong  7  Why,  among  all  the  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity,  were 
statues  set  up,  mausoleums  built,  and  monuments  erected  in  memory, 
or  to  the  honor  of,  good  or  great  men  7  Why  have  godly  men  even 
yearned  for  the  glories  of  martyrdom  7  Is  this  desire  for  fame,  —  for 
an  immortal  name,  —  so  universally  felt,  to  be  scorned  or  ignored  7  Did 
not  the  great  Founder  of  Christianity,  "  for  the  joy  set  before  him, 
endure  the  cross,  despising  the  shame "  7  Did  he  not  promise  the 
inheritance  of  heaven  to  the  pure,  the  humble,  the  benevolent,  the 
obedient  among  all  nations  7 

It  seems,  then,  that  throughout  all  time,  personal  advantage  —  real 
or  imaginary  —  has  been  at  the  bottom,  has  been  the  motive,  the 
pole-star  of  the  good  and  the  great,  as  well  as  of  the  obscure  among 
men.  Of  course,  good  results,  beyond  those  of  a  personal  nature, 
were  expected,  in  most  cases,  to  supervene ;  and  many  a  one  has  been 
unconscious  of  the  influence  that  stirred  him  in  his  noble  work.  Still 
that  influence  was  the  motive  power. 

Why,  then,  denounce  the  use  of  an  agency  so  efficient  for  the 
mind's  highest  good ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  department  of  human  labor 
in  which  all  proper  appliances  and  aids  are  so  much  needed  7 

I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  no  conceivable  collection  of  young 
persons  can  be  educated  without  a  resort  to  stimulants  like  those 
adverted  to ;  but  only  to  say  that,  as  a  general  rule,  rewards  are 
indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  our  wishes  in  school.  A  limitoi 
number  of  children,  of  docile  dispositions  and  nnezoitable 
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ments,  selected  from  well-ordered  families, — particularl/  those  not 
over-anxious  for  rapid  school  advanoement  and  the  doyelopment  of 
precocious  mental  powers,  —  might  succeed  yerj  satisfactorily,  with 
little  or  no  application  of  extraneous  motives.  So  some  young  ladies, 
enjoying  the  example  of  enlightened  and  highly  cultivated  mothers, 
may  be  found,  during  the  school-going  age,  to  have  so  fur  risen  above 
the  need  of  ordinary  stimulants  as  to  look  upon  them  with  indiffer- 
ence, —  having  attained  to  that  state  of  mind  in  which  other  consid- 
erations preponderate.  Such  cases  I  have  known,  and  cheerfully 
acknowledge ;  but  this  does  not  invalidate  the  argument,  nor  induce 
us  to  pronounce  useless  —  far  less  hurtful  —  the  application  of 
rewards,  in  some  form,  to  schools  as  they  commonly  exist  around  us. 
Rewards  are  needed  to  rouse  the  torpid ;  to  excite  the  sluggish ;  to 
vitalize  the  inert ;  to  interest  the  indifferent ;  to  appease  the  passion- 
ate ;  to  persuade  the  obstinate ;  to  render  docile  the  intractable. 

Very  few  exceptions  to  the  universality  of  the  rule  exist ;  and  even 
where  they  are  supposed  to  exist,  the  spirit  of  the  rule  is  there,  and 
its  influence  isfelt  in  full  operation ! 

There  is  one  institution  *  in  the  country,  ostensibly  acting  independ- 
ently of  this  universal  motive ;  and  the  government  of  it  proceed  on 
the  theory  of  the  absence  of  all  rewards  and  all  penalties.  They 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  propriety,  duty,  honor,  in  the  students ;  and 
the  appeal,  it  is  said,  is  seldom  made  in  vain.  The  thought  is  grand, 
and  the  result  must  be  elevating  and  ennobling,  if  it  can  be  infallibly 
carried  out.  But  what  are  the  circumstances  of  thb  seminary? 
The  students  are  of  the  usual  college-going  age  as  found  in  the  West,  — 
older  than  those  of  the  long-settled  parts  of  the  country, — comprising 
both  young  men  and  young  women,  to  whom  instruction,  beyond  the 
elements,  is  considered  a  privilege  and  a  boon ;  persons  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunities,  which  they  feel  to  be  precious, 
and  to  which  they  devote  a  portion  of  their  lives,  that  is  measured, 
in  their  geometry,  by  dollars  and  by  in^s.  Hence,  the  frivolities 
which  attach  to  the  students  of  most  other  collegiate  institutions, 
present  slight  attraction  to  them.  The  interest  which  is  exerted  in 
them  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  position,  overcomes  or  holds  in 
check  many  temptations ;  and  even  indolence  —  that  almost  uncon- 
querable bane  to  progress  —  is  mastered. 

But  even  this  institution  admits,  practically,^  the  propriety  or 
necessity  of  the  universal  law,  by  conferring  degrees  on  its  graduates. 
Not  only  so,  but  it  refuses  to  give  a  diploma  to  any  individual,  — 

*  Antioch  College  at  TeUow  Springs,  Ohio — Horace  Blann,  pretideat 
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whatever  may  bo  his  or  her  classical  or  Bcientific  attainments,  —  unlesn 
the  moral  character  be  good.  This  plan  receives  my  hearty  approval, 
and  deserves  to  be  copied  by  every  institution  throughout  the  land, 
which  confers  degrees.  Honor  to  the  man  or  the  government  that 
originated  it,  and  still  more  honor  to  those  who  have  firmness  enough  to 
carry  it  into  practice.  But  let  it  be  observed  that  the  reward  is  still 
at  the  foundation  of  it,  and  must,  mainly,  be  the  cynosure  that  guides 
the  student  through  his  whole  college  career. 

Is  it  said  that  the  moral  character  only  is  aJQfected  by  this  7  If 
this  be  granted,  still  our  principle  obtains :  The  reward  does  the 
work ;  and  one  might  as  well  expect  to  create  a  world  as  to  eject  this 
motive-power  from  the  human  soul,  or  to  crush  out  its  never-ceasing 
operations.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  while  purity  of  life,  a 
consciousness  of  moral  obligation,  and  allegiance  to  the  claims  of 
duty,  are  the  practical  motives  to  the  student,  he  will  rarely  fail  in 
that  fidelity  to  the  claims  of  his  class,  which  results  in  good  scholar- 
ship, and  which,  in  other  seminaries,  is  followed  by  distinguished  rank; 
and,  beyond  the  years  of  oollege>life,  will  give  him  position  in  the 
world,  whether  he  wear  the  minor  honors  of  his  Alma  Mater  or  not 

That  the  young  in  many  schools  may  be,  and  often  are,  over- 
stimulated,  I  admit  and  lament.  It  is,  unquestionably,  the  fault 
of  the  age,  and  owes  its  origin  quite  as  much  to  the  home  department 
as  to  the  school.  But  the  abuse  of  a  thing  by  no  means  proves  that 
the  thing  itself  should  be  repudiated.  As  well  might  one  wish  to 
annihilate  the  sun,  by  which  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  is 
cheered,  invigorated,  fostered,  matured  and  blest, — because,  sometimes, 
under  its  meridian  beam,  a  human  being  is  prostrated,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  accustomed  moisture,  the  harvests  of  the  husbandman  are 
cut  off,  and  the  parched  earth  threatens  a  district  of  country  with 
famine.  As  well  might  we  say,  let  the  winds  be  pent  up  in  eternal 
caves,  —  although  the  life  and  health  of  man  depend  upon  their 
action,  —  because  a  gale  sometimes  wrecks  our  ships,  destroys  our 
property,  and  drowns  the  voyager  in  the  ocean  depths.  There  is,  in 
the  course  of  events,  to  individuals  no  unmixed  good.  In  the  great, 
all-embracing  scheme  of  Providence,  the  good  greatly  preponderates ; 
and  while  a  moderate  amount  of  what,  to  our  limited  intelligence, 
appears  evil,  is  permitted,  could  we  survey  the  complete  arrangement 
of  the  All-wise,  with  an  unclouded  vision,  unbiased  by  selfish  oonsidera- 
tions,  we  should  be  ready  to  admit  now  — •  as  the  Creator  "  aaw  ** 
in  the  beginning —  that  "otf  is  OOOD.*' 

It  is  not  denied  that  \h\s  feding  —  so  to  call  it— may  bo  p«^ 
verted,  as  may  every  propensity  in  nutn*s  nature ;  audi  iMBeOb 
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has  been  given  to  regulate  and  guide  him.  This  does  not,  howeyer, 
change  the  nature  of  the  question,  nor  call  upon  us  to  denounce  the 
principle.  It  merely  requires  that  our  best  discretion  should  be 
exercised  in  the  use  of  it. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  distribution  of  school  medals,  or  other 
prizes,  wherein  competition  or  rivalry  is  most  actively  engaged,  has 
been  the  main  cause  of  the  earnest  opposition  to  the  prize  system ;  and 
I  grant  that,  so  far  as  relates  to  schools,  the  utmost  caution  should  be 
employed  in  the  bestowment.  Where  a  limited  number  of  these, 
prizes  is  to  be  contended  for,  emulation  is  often  excited  to  its  highest 
pitch,  and  serious  consequences  sometimes  attend  the  awards.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  emulation  is  to  have  no  part  in  stimulating 
to  efifort.  This  would  be  oondemning  the  wisdom  of  the  Great  Giver 
of  the  human  mind,  with  all  its  motives,  impulses  and  desires.  It 
rather  shows  us  the  necessity  and  duty  of  training  those  under  our 
charge  to  overcome  or  regulate  their  selfishness,  to  look  with  a  gener 
ous  sympathy  upon  a  successful  rival,  and,  having  done  what  they 
could  to  secure  the  prize,  congratulate  the  winner  on  his  victory,  and 
apply  themselves,  with  renewed  diligence,  to  another  trial.  We  should 
direct  them  to  look  out  upon  the  world,  where  competition  exbts  in 
every  form ;  not  only  at  the  tournament,  in  the  race,  the  combat,  the 
wrestle,  —  but  at  the  forum,  on  the  mart  of  trade,  in  the  studio  of  the 
artist,  in  the  observatory  of  the  astronomer,  by  the  midnight  lamp  of 
the  poet,  the  historian  and  the  philosopher.  All  cannot  win,  but  all 
can  **  try  again ;  "  can  **  learn  to  labor  and  to  wait'*  the  result  of  a 
second  trial ;  —  nay,  to  endure,  if  it  must  be  so,  another  defeat  The 
prize  that  nian  can  bestow  is  not  the  greatest  good  of  life.  There 
will  be  found  some  other  and  some  higher  boon.  The  fault  is  in  him 
who  repines,  rather  than  in  the  system  that  bestows  prizes  on  the 
most  skilful  or  meritorious.  What  incessant  meanings  would  fill  the 
air  of  all  populous  regions  of  the  world,  if  the  unsuccessful  aspirants 
for  honors,  place  or  wealth,  should  give  audible  expression  to  disap- 
pointed feeling,  as  their  more  fortunate  neighbors  present  themselves  to 
their  sight,  or  to  the  eye  of  their  imaginations !  No  doubt  suffering, 
to  some  extent,  is  endured,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  from  contem- 
plating, at  one  view,  one's  own  failures  and  another's  success.  But  is 
it  not  self-inflicted  ?  Cannot  its  first  approach  be  repelled  by  a  little 
reflection  of  the  well-balanced  mind?  And  are  not  self-inspection, 
self-discipline,  and  self-control,  as  important  departments  of  early 
education  and  culture,  as  any  to  which  a  parent  or  a  teacher  may 
apply  himself? 

There  are  those  who  not  only  condemn  the  whole  system  of  school 
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rewards,  but  who  denoance,  iq  do  measured  terms,  the  act  of  our 
countrj*s  wisest  philosopher,  Benjamin  Franklin,  for  making  pro- 
vision in  his  will  for  a  yearly  distribution  of  medals  to  the  most 
deserving  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  where  his 
active  mind  received  its  first  school-instruction. 

He  says,  in  his  will  devising  the  legacy  :  **  I  was  born  in  Boston, 
New  England,  and  owe  my  first  instructions  in  literature  to  the  freo 
Grammar  Schools  established  there.  I  therefore  give  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling  to  my  executors,  to  be  by  them,  the  survivors  or  sur- 
vivor of  them,  paid  over  to  the  managers  or  directors  of  the  free 
schools  in  my  native  town  of  Boston,  to  be  by  them,  or  those  persons 
or  person  who  shall  have  the  superintendence  and  management  of  the 
said  schools,  put  out  to  interest,  and  so  continued  at  interest  forever ; 
which  interest  annually  shall  be  laid  out  in  silver  medals,  and  given 
as  honorary  rewards,  annually,  by  the  directors  of  the  said  free  schools, 
for  the  encouragement  of  scholarship  in  the  said  schools  belonging  to 
the  said  town,  in  such  manner  as  to  the  discretion  of  the  selectmen 
of  the  said  town  shall  seem  meet" 

This  donation,  and  another  for  the  encouragement  of  industrious 
young  mechanics,  were  ** gratefully  accepted"  at  a  public  town-meet- 
iog,  held  in  Faneuil  Hall ;  and  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  meeting, 
subsequently  reported  that,  **  Every  step  to  carry  into  full  efiect  his 
[Franklin's]  benevolent  plan  will  be  cheerfully  pursued  by  those  whom 
he  was  pleased  to  constitute  his  trustees,  and  rising  generations  will 
for  ages  bless  the  name  of  their  illustrious  friend  and  benefactor." 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  Franklin  donation  have  often  been 
aoknowledged  by  those  familiar  with  the  Boston  public  schools ;  and 
the  following  remarks  on  this  point  were  made  by  Mayor  A.  H.  Bice, 
chairman  ex-officio  of  the  schools,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Franklin 
Statue,  September  17,  1856  : 

**  Among  the  recipients  of  these  tokens  have  been  many  who 
obtained  honorable  distinction  in  after-life,  and  thus  fulfilled  the 
promise  which  attended  the  success  of  their  first  intellectual  efforts ; 
and  how  many  others  have  been  led  to  positions  of  usefulness  and 
honor,  who  might  have  fiillen  far  below  their  actual  attainments, 
without  the  stimulus  which  these  little  mementos  have  afforded,  can 
be  estimated  best  by  those  who  appreciate  that  common  attribute  of 
our  nature,  which,  especially  in  the  young,  requires  something  more 
than  the  consciousness  of  aooomplished  daty  as  an  incentive  to  pro* 
traoted  exertion.  How  full  of  deep  suggestion  and  toodiing  patlioe 
is  the  spectacle  which  has  been  exhibited  to-day,  of  the  redpients  of 
these  honorable  tokens,  marching  in  lengtfiened  ooIhmBi  leotiM  aftir 
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section,  year  by  year,  in  consecutive  generations,  covering  more  than 
the  ordinary  life  of  man,  each  one  adorned  by  the  trophy  of  his 
youthful  toil,  and  bearing  before  the  image  of  his  benefactor  a  life- 
long tribute  of  veneration  and  gratitude !  " 

As  no  provision  had  been  made  in  Frank1in*s  will  for  medals  for 
girls,  the  Boston  school  committee,  in  1821,  voted  an  extension  of  the 
plan,  so  that  the  girls  in  the  Grammar  Schools  might  be  included  in 
the  distinction ;  and  they  have  annually,  since  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  the  year  1847,  received  medals  denominated  "  City 
Medals,"  ybr  good  behavior  and  scholarship. 

The  Franklin  medals  have  been  distributed  to  boys  —  three  to  six 
in  a  school  —  from  1792  to  the  present  time ;  and  have  been  of  incal- 
culable service  to  these  large  and  popular  institutions,  in  awakening 
and  keeping  alive  a  desire  to  excel,  and  stimulating  the  pupils  to 
effort.  Great  care  is  taken  to  have  them  awarded  according  to  desert, 
and  seldom  has  there  been  any  cause  to  complain  of  injustice.  It  has 
often  been  difficult  to  decide  between  the  claims  of  two  candidates  of 
apparently  equal  merit,  and  in  such  cases  both  have  usually  become 
recipients.  With  the  infirmities  that  attach  to  human  beings,  it  is  not 
certain  that  perfect  justice  has  invariably  been  done  to  candidates; 
but  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  avoid  injustice.  In  some  few 
instances,  sensitive  minds,  it  is  affirmed,  have  been  deeply  wounded ; 
but  this  generally  arose  as  much  from  the  keenness  of  their  sensibility, 
as  from  any  defect  in  the  system  of  distribution,  or  mistake  in  the 
decision  of  the  judges.  And  are  not  parents  in  some  measure  respon- 
sible for  this  weakness  in  their  offspring  7  Should  they  not,  from  an 
early  period  of  life,  train  them  to  habits  of  mental  endurance,  and 
thus  fit  them,  by  all  of  intellectual  vigor  that  they  can  develop  or  in- 
fuse into  them,  for  the  struggles  that  await  them  7 

Original  differences  exist,  it  is  true ;  but  is  it  not  equally  true  that 
circumstances  modify  the  mental,  as  well  as  the  physical  character  of 
individuals  7 

The  great  sagacity,  shrewdness  of  observation,  and  familiarity 
with  the  operation  of  human  motives,  possessed  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  propriety  and  safety 
of  the  use  of  these  incitements  to  duty  in  school.  By  the  con- 
sent of  the  nations,  he  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  great 
lights  of  the  world  in  modern  times.  He  stood  as  an  arbiter  of  the 
destiny  of  his  country  in  its  great  day  of  peril.  He  aided  in  lead- 
ing her  out  of  her  darkness  and  poverty  in  her  hour  of  need,  and 
conducted  her  to  light  and  liberty.  His  maxims  are  held  as  oracular 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  comprise  a  safe  and 
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mlmost  complete  manual  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  every  station  in 

life. 

If  endorsers  of  the  propriety  of  Franklin's  gift  were  wanted,  they 
could  be  found  in  multitudes  among  the  members  of  the  **  Franklin 
Modal  Association,"  with  its  gifted  president  *  at  their  head ;  whoso 
views  on  the  subject  have  recently  been  given  to  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia,  —  in  his  admirable  address  on  "  Franklin,  as  a 
Boston  Boy,"  —  prepared  for  the  anniversary  of  the  doctor's  birth* 
day,  the  present  year ;  which  views  were  essentially  the  same  as  have 
been  unfolded  in  this  letter,  and  which  the  writer  has  held  for  nearly 
half  a  century. 

The  mode  and  conditions  of  the  distribution  of  medals  in  schools 
admits,  I  think,  of  modification,  by  which  their  benefit  would  be 
augmented,  and  the  objections  to  them  obviated.  Medals  and  other 
rewards  have  been  awarded  annually  at  the  school  with  which  I  was 
connected,  from  the  time  of  its  establishment,  in  1828,  to  the  present 
day,  and  continue  to  form  a  part  of  its  machinery  of  discipline ;  and, 
in  thirty  years,  I  am  not  aware  that  they  ever  occasioned  a  tear  to 
&11,  or  the  slightest  unhappiness  to  be  felt;  —  the  cause  of  which, 
probably,  is  the  fact  that  there  was  no  individual  competition  con- 
nected with  their  acquisition. 

There  were  several  grades  of  these  medals,  which  were  bestowed  as  a 
natter  of  contract,  the  evidence  of  which  every  pupil  had  in  hb  own 
possession,  in  his  weekly  reports,  and  by  which  he  could  claim,  as  on  a 
note  of  hand.  He  was  told,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that  if  he 
should  be  constant  and  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  school  to  its 
close, —  if  he  committed  no  misdemeanor —  "  deviation  "  as  it  was  called 
—  or  infraction  of  school-laws,  he  should  receive  a  silver  medal  of  a 
certain  grade ;  —  this,  irrespective  of  scholarship  ;  and  hence,  giving 
that  prominence  to  good  behavior,  to  which  it  is  ever  entitled  in  the 
fitness  of  things,  and  encouraging  every  grade  of  mind  to  effort.  If 
he  was,  as  above,  correct  in  deportment,  punctual,  and  constant  in 
attendance,  and  had  but  few  deficiencies  in  lessons,  &c.,  he  would 
receive  a  silver  medal  of  a  higher  grade.  If  bis  merits  were  still 
more  obvious,  and  his  lessons  generally  perfect,  the  highest  silver 
medal  was  awarded  him.  If  wholly  without  fault  in  these  particulars, 
adding  thereto  entirely  perfect  lessons  for  the  time,  he  should  receive 
a  gold  medal.  And  these  were  bestowed,  at  the  Annual  Exhibition 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  all  —  few  or  many — that  complied  with 
the  terms.    The  grades  of  the  medals  have  recently  been  increased  in 
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number,  to  six  in  all  —  gold  and  silver — to  make  them  more  equitable, 
according  to  the  amount  of  school-labor  performed.  Thus,  perfect 
deportment  and  perfect  lessons  in  the  English  department  are  entitled 
to  a  gold  medal ;  but  these,  with  the  addition  of  the  successful  study 
of  one  more  language,  claim  a  higher  reward,  or  gold  medal  of  supe- 
rior value ;  which  the  super-addition  of  two  or  more  languages  suo- 
cessfully  pursued,  raises  to  a  claim  for  a  gold  medal  of  the  highest 
grade  of  all. 

This  system  has  proved  to  be  a  very  eflSicient  instrument  in  the  pro- 
motion of  order,  diligence,  self-control,  good-humor  and  good  manners. 
A  satisfactory  degree  of  zeal  has  been  enkindled,  and  is  perhaps  kept 
alive  in  the  pupib'  minds  by  personal  considerations,  —  although  the 
hope  of  reward  is  seldom,  if  ever,  adverted  to  by  the  teachers,  —  they 
appealing,  on  all  proper  occasions,  to  the  highest  motives  for  manly 
effort. 

The  present  condition  of  this  school  may  not  be  considered  as  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  propriety  or  success  of  this  system  of  rewards ; 
but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  the  fact  that,  although  the  school  is 
private,  unendowed,  and  unincorporated,  and  is  over  thirty  years  of 
age,  it  has  flourished  from  the  beginning,  and  never  more  than  now,  — 
having  an  excellent  corps  of  (nine)  teachers,  and  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred pupils  in  its  ranks. 

Finally,  until  the  human  mind  shall  have  undergone  some  radical 
change  in  its  elements  and  operations,  rewards  will  continue  to  be  an 
essential  means  of  exciting  the  young  to  the  ready  and  cheerful  per^ 
formance  of  duty. 

There  is  another  subject  which  has  recently  attracted  much  atten- 
tion among  the  friends  of  schools  and  other  philanthropists ;  most  of 
whom  have,  as  I  think,  indulged  in  a  one-sided  view  of  it.  And 
these  are  the  same  individuals  who  condemn  the  use  of  school-rewards. 
With  an  occasional  exception,  they  are  men  of  theory^  who  look  at 
the  matter  through  the  optics  of  their  sympathies  and  benevolence,  — 
and  this  from  their  closets ;  having  little  or  no  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  supposed  evil  they  deplore.  Otherwise,  they  would  receive 
with  distrust  the  representations  derived  from  partial  sources,  or  made 
by  incompetent  judges.  This  is  an  error  into  which  a  zeal  for  reform 
often  leads  its  votaries  —  driving  them  to  unreasonable  extremes. 
Many  persons,  under  such  circumstances,  with  an  honest  purpose  and 
noble  enthusiasm, — forgetting  that  "  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer," —  take  for  granted  that,  a  single  pupil  having  been  injured,  or 
reported  to  have  been  so,  by  exoessive  study,  —  while  five  hundred 
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pupils  escaped  unharmed,  under  the  same  course,  —  the  whole  sjstem 
of  school-lessons,  and  especially  if  learnt  out  of  school,  is  and  must 
be  wrong,  and  should  be  condemned  and  universally  discarded. 

It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  i&ct,  that  few  teachers  of  experience 
and  judgment,  give  any  practical  heed  to  the  attempts  of  these  so* 
called  reformers.  Being  in  <*  loco  parentis  "  to  their  pupils,  they  feel 
their  responsibleness,  and  are  guided  by  their  knowledge  and  their 
consciences,  in  the  treattncnt  of  the  individuals  of  their  charge.  If 
they  were  to  discover  that  the  children  were  suffering  from  excessive 
application,  they  would,  doubtless,  be  the  first  to  apply  the  remedy. 
Of  this  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge ;  and  am  willing  to 
affirm  that,  in  one  institution  at  least,  the  amount  of  out-of-school 
study  was  limited  to  an  extent  that  could  not  injure  the  student; 
while  a  standing  rule  existed,  both  in  school  and  out,  prohibiting  all 
labor  on  lessons,  the  moment  that  the  eyes  began  to  suffer,  or  the  head 
or  brain  to  ache.  Nor  can  an  instance  be  recalled,  in  which  these 
evils  or  affections  of  the  nerves  were  induced  by  excessive  study,  with 
the  consent  of  the  teachers.  Mistakes  may  sometimes  occur ;  no  doubt 
they  have  occurred,  and  will  happen  again ;  but  I  have  the  most  im- 
plicit belief  that,  as  a  general  thing,  teachers  of  schools  feel  a  tender 
regard  for  their  pupils,  are  desirous  of  their  welfiire,  and  watchful  of 
whatever  pertains  to  the  health  of  their  bodies  as  well  as  the  improve- 
ment of  their  minds. 

Builders  of  school-houses,  at  the  present  time,  are  solicitous  that 
these  structures  should  be  arranged  on  the  most  philosophical  princi- 
ples, —  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  who  are  to  occupy 
them,  —  in  the  matters  of  ventilation,  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  com- 
modious desks,  chairs,  &c. ;  while  the  public  supervisors  are  watchful 
to  carry  out  the  contemplated  plans.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country  has  so  much  been  done,  in  nearly  all  the  States  in  the 
Union,  to  promote  the  comfort  of  children  in  schools,  as  now.  For 
these  reasons  I  have  been  induced  to  offer  these  remarks,  as  a 
reply  in  part  to  complaints,  which,  unnoticed,  might  be  thought,  by 
those  who  should  not  investigate  the  charges,  to  be  well  founded,  as 
against  a  universal  evil  in  the  schools.  And,  still  further,  I  wish  to  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
the  following  sensible  extract  from  the  Annual  Report,  for  1858,  of  the 
present  Principal  of  Chauncy-Hall  School ;  in  which  the  subject  under 
discussion  is  judiciously  treated,  and  BUggestions  made,  which,  if 
adopted  in  practice,  would  probably  oause  the  evils  referred  to,  to 
disappear  from  the  land,  while  oa  inoolonlable  good  to  all  ages  and 
classes  of  persons  would  be  introdooed  omo^g  Ok    I  diMrfal^  i^ 
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dorse  every  scDtimeot  in  it,  and  recommend  its  perusal  to  every  parent 
under  whose  eye  it  may  fall. 

•*  The  danger  of  overtasking  the  young  mind  and  body  by  our  pres- 
ent systems  of  education,  has  formed  an  exciting  topic  of  discussion 
in  our  community,  during  the  past  year,  and  a  few  remarks  upon  it 
may  not  be  inappropriate  here.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  what  is  done 
in  other  schools,  or  to  judge  of  the  efifect  of  systems  and  arrangements, 
of  which  the  direct  working  is  not  seen ;  but  a  few  facts  and  deduc- 
tions from  personal  reminiscence  and  experience,  may  throw  some  light 
on  the  subject. 

**  If  confinement  is  one  of  the  elements  injurious  to  the  pupirs 
health,  there  has  been  a  great  change  efifected  in  his  favor  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  vacations  have  expanded  from  about  four 
weeks  to  eight,  nine,  and,  in  the  private  schools  for  girls,  to  thirteen  or 
fourteen  weeks.  Instead  of  protracting  his  studies  far  into  the  dog- 
days  of  August,  the  scholar  may  be  sent  to  enjoy  the  renovating  influ- 
ences of  the  country  in  the  month  of  July.  Single  holidays  are  much 
more  numerous,  both  stated  and  occasional,  giving  pleasant  respite 
from  toil.  School  hours,  too,  have  been  essentially  shortened ;  foi> 
merly  seven  hours  a  day  were  devoted  to  school  in  summer,  while  five 
or  five  and  a  half  are  now  the  limit  Nor  is  it  a  fiict  that  so  much 
more  is  accomplished  or  attempted  either  in  or  out  of  school,  as  has 
been  frequently  asserted,  and  is,  perhaps,  generally  believed.  Scholar- 
ship existed  twenty  years  ago,  and  scholarship  did  not  come  without 
labor  both  in  and  out  of  schooL  It  was  not  supposed  that  any  valua- 
ble mental  acquisitions  could  be  made  without  working  for  them.  The 
Latin  and  Greek  Grammars  had  to  be  mastered,  and  about  the  same 
amount  of  preparatory  study  gone  through  by  the  boy  who  was  in- 
tended for  a  collegiate  education.  At  a  somewhat  earlier  period, 
between  the  years  1820  and  1830,  it  was  customary  for  many  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Latin  School  in  this  city,  to  attend  private  intermediate 
schools  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  in  order  to  give 
more  attention  to  Writing,  Spelling,  Reading,  &c.,  than  the  course  at 
the  public  institution  permitted.  The  writer  well  remembers  rushing 
in  hot  haste  from  the  old  Latin  School-house  in  School-street  to  the 
neighboring  shades  of  Harvard  Hall,  to  spend  two  additional  hours ; 
and  never  sees  his  venerated  teachers  of  those  days  without  internally 
thanking  them  for  what  they  required  him  to  do  in  this  double  pro- 
cess of  school  education.  Many  of  the  boys  of  that  day  still  live  to 
bear  witness  that  they  were  not  crushed  by  the  labor,  and,  in  fact,  did 
not  feel  themselves  particularly  aggrieved  by  if.  They,  as  well  as 
their  parents,  accepted  school  and  its  requisitions  as  a  sort  of  fiite, 
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not  to  be  stroggled  againsi  or  repined  at.     If  the  advantages  were 
wanted,  the  price  was  to  be  paid. 

"  Bojs  were,  undoubtedly,  sick  in  those  days,  as  thej  have  always 
been,  whether  in  school  or  out  of  school,  in  city  or  country;  but  their 
sicknesses  were  referred  to  natural  causes.  That  there  was  less  of  a 
low  and  feeble  state  of  the  system,  is  probably  a  fact,  for  which  abun- 
dant reasons  exist  in  the  modes  of  life  and  of  bringing  up  children 
DOW  prevalent.  The  popular  error  seems  to  lie  in  making  school  re- 
sponsible for  what  results  from  other  causes,  and  in  supposing  that 
health  and  vigor  would  exist  if  school  and  its  requisitions  were  out 
of  the  way.  Certainly  some  forms  of  life  and  occupation  can  be  im- 
agined that  would  give  a  higher  degree  of  health  and  strength  than 
any  city  or  sedentary  pursuit.  But  can  these  be  obtained,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  by  boys  considered  feeble  or  delicate,  even  supposing  they 
had  sufficient  stamina  to  embrace  them  7  Cut  a  boy  off  from  school 
in  a  large  city  or  its  vicinity,  and  what  is  to  become  of  him  7  He 
will  be  obliged  to  lounge  listlessly  at  home  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  absolutely  suffering  for  healthy  mental  occupation ;  or,  going 
abroad  to  seek  companions  or  excitement,  he  is  liable  to  form  asso- 
ciations of  the  worst  class,  or  to  yield  to  the  many  temptations  that 
present  themselves  on  every  side.  Seldom  will  a  greater  amount  of 
air  and  exercise  be  taken  than  might  be  enjoyed  in  connection  wiUi 
attendance  at  school ;  while  habits  of  application  and  regularity  may 
be  irretrievably  injured.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  parents 
of  feeble  children  will  try  the  other  means  in  their  power  of  improv- 
ing their  health,  before  depriving  them  of  the  great  advantage  of  early 
training  and  instruction,  and  not  continue  in  a  permanent  state  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  school,  as  if  it  were  necessarily  a  hardship  or  delete- 
rious influence.  Before  we  can  see  a  general  and  high  state  of  health 
in  our  schools  and  universities,  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  habits 
of  our  community,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  prevalent  modes ' 
of  bringing  up  children.  The  influences  of  climate,  so  much  dwelt 
upon  by  medical  writers,  we  shall  have  to  bear.  If  we  suffer  from 
being  an  unacclimated  race,  it  will  take  many  generations  to  bring 
about  a  change ;  we  can  only  resist  its  influences  by  such  means  as 
are  in  our  power.  More  simplicity,  more  hardihood,  more  true  man- 
liness, are  wanted  in  both  young  and  old.  Luxury  and  effeminacy  are 
fast  unstringing  both  the  bodily  and  mental  nerves  of  that  portion  of 
our  people  considered  the  most  highly  favored. 

**  Where  circumstances  do  not  compel  the  practice  of  self-deoialy 
resolution  and  perseverance,  to  overcome  the  physical  necessitiea  of 
life,  those  stem  teachers  which  have  developed  so  many  strow  uA 
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manlj  natures,  education  must  aim  at  a  similar  result.  Simplicity  of 
food  and  clothing  will  have  as  favorable  an  effect  upon  the  children  of 
the  rich,  when  enforced  as  a  matter  of  principle,  as  if  compulsory. 
The  early  hours  and  habits  of  steady  labor  of  the  children  of  toil,  can 
be  imitated  by  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  practising  them  in  fur- 
therance of  the  nobler  object  of  gaining  an  education.  Where  the  desire 
for  play  does  not  lead  to  habits  of  healthy  exercise,  it  is  the  duty  of 
parents  to  see  that  it  is  taken  in  some  of  those  forms  which  even  city 
life  admits.  The  use  of  tobacco  and  other  hurtful  stimulants  must 
not  be  learned.  In  fine,  the  body  must  be  made  to  keep  its  place  and 
do  its  work  as  a  good  servant,  and  not  pampered  and  flattered  till  it 
leads  the  mind  whithersoever  it  will,  and  compels  it  to  do  its  bidding. 
**  In  accomplishing  these  objects,  parents  will  find,  that,  if  they  add 
example  to  precept,  the  effect  will  be  greatly  increased.  It  is  of  little 
use  for  a  full-grown  man  to  talk  to  a  child  of  the  importance  of  air 
and  exercise,  if  he  never  stirs  from  the  fireside  or  the  desk.  It  is  his 
part  to  lead  the  way  in  the  good  path.  A  father  who  takes  his  son 
to  walk,  to  ride,  to  row,  to  swim,  to  skate,  shows  that  he  believes  what 
he  preaches,  and  is  disposed  to  reap  the  benefits  of  exercise  in  his  own 
person.  So,  too,  in  abstinence  from  injurious  practices.  It  is.of  yery 
little  use  to  reprobate  the  habit  of  smoking,  for  instance,  and  yet  set 
the  example  of  it  himself.  It  is  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  pater- 
nity, that  cannot  be  shaken  off  or  got  over,  to  do  the  thing  that  we 
wish  the  child  to  learn.  Anything  short  of  this,  so  far  as  circum- 
stances permit,  is  less  than  the  duty  of  a  father. 
*  **  These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  weightier  matters, 
affecting  not  merely  the  outward  well-being,  but  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  child.  He  must  be  directly  taught  those  things  which  lead  to 
eternal  life,  and  guided  into  the  narrow  path,  by  parental  example. 
The  channel  of  communication  must  be  kept  open,  and  the  workings 
and  tendencies  of  the  young  soul  not  suffered  to  hide  themselves.  The 
watchful  parent  will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  good  and  evil 
tendencies  of  his  child,  and  will  make  it  hb  first  duty  to  cultivate  the 
one  and  restrain  the  other." 
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Lr  our  former  article  we  gave  a  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of 
education  as  it  presents  itself  to  us.  We  propose,  now,  to  take  it  up 
more  in  detail,  and,  in  the  present  article,  to  treat  particularly  of 
early  instruction  in  mathematical  studies.  But,  before  we  begin  the 
discussion  of  the  special  subject,  let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  general 
views,  which  lead  us  to  assign  this  special  study  a  primary  place  in 
education. 

A  child's  will,  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  and  at  the  impulse  of 
passion  or  feeling,  manifests  itself  through  a  physical  organization. 
A  fourfold  education  is  therefore  needed.  It  is  essential  that  the 
body  should  be  in  good  health,  and  that  its  powers,  both  of  percep- 
tion and  of  action,  should  be  trained  to  promptness,  accuracy,  and 
efficiency.  It  is  necessary  that  just  sentiments  and  pure  emotions 
should  be  fostered,  evil  passions  and  wrong  desires  repressed.  Nor 
can  we  neglect  the  enlightenment  of  the  reason  and  the  training  of 
the  logical  powers.  Least  of  all  will  a  true  education  fail  to  give 
energy  and  purity  of  purpose  to  the  will. 

Now,  these  four  modes  of  education,  —  the  religious,  which  directs 
and  strengthens  the  will,  the  intellectual,  which  informs  and  develops 
the  reason,  the  moral,  which  cultivates  the  taste  and  restrains  the  pas- 
sions, and  the  physical,  which  exercises  the  senses  and  develops  the 
muscles,  —  must  be  carried  on  together,  and  not  one  of  them  can  be 
neglected  with  impunity  by  those  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
youth,  whether  in  the  nursery,  the  school,  or  the  college. 

Again,  there  are  three  sets  of  intellectual  powers,  —  the  perceptive, 

the  conccptive,  and  the  logical.    All   knowledge  rests  on  a  double 

basis  of  perception  and  conception  ;  but  perception  logically  precedes 

conception.    The  powers  of  imagination  and  reasoning  are  developed 

through  the  exercise  given  by  observation ;  hence  the  natural  order 

of  education  would  be,  to  teach  first  those  sciences  most  dependent 

on  observation,  and  lastly  those  most  dependent  on  consciousness. 

Now,  this  order  will  lead  us  first  to  mathematics,  the  science  in  whiod 

consciousness  plays  the  least  important  part ;  for,  although  our  ideia  of 
Na  17.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  2.]— 29. 
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time  come  from  inward  observatioD,  and  are  thus  partly  derived  from 
consciousness,  the  idea  of  space,  which  is  the  more  important  element 
in  mathematics,  is  wholly  from  without.  But  in  no  other  science  is 
there  any  idea  which  b  wholly  free  from  dependence  upon  our  own 
consciousness  of  power.  Geometry  is  thus  shown  to  be  naturally  the 
first  study  for  a  child ;  it  is  of  all  studies  least  dependent  on  intuitions, 
and  therefore  is  best  adapted  for  the  undeveloped  mind.  But  geom- 
etry and  the  mathematics  in  general  have  a  higher  claim  to  be  the 
first  study  of  a  scholar  than  their  mere  adaptation  to  the  weakness 
of  the  inexperienced  student.  They  are  the  necessary  prelude  to  the 
understanding  of  other  sciences.  It  must  at  all  events  be  ooncoded 
that  a  minute  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  mathematical  principles 
is  a  necessary  part  of  any  successful  preparation  for  the  study  of 
physics.  Geometry  or  the  calculus  is  the  Ithuriel's  spear  which  is 
able  to  make  a  plausible  physical  theory  assume  its  true  appearance 
of  falsehood  and  deformity. 

But,  among  the  various  branches  of  mathematics,  which  takes  pre- 
cedence in  time?  Which  comes  first  in  the  order  of  study, -^geom- 
etry, algebra  or  arithmetic?  Beyond  all  controversy,  we  must  say 
geometry.  The  idea  of  form  is  the  first  of  all  the  ideas,  on  which  any  * 
science  has  been  founded,  to  enter  the  child's  mind.  The  child  learns 
to  recognize  innumerable  objects  by  their  shapes,  many  months  and 
usually  even  several  years  before  it  is  able  to  count.  What  stronger 
testimony  could  Nature  bear  to  the  propriety  of  teaching  geometry 
:before  arithmetic  ?  Wc  may  also  remark  that  the  history  of  the  race 
Qon^rms  this  view  of  the  proper  succession  of  mathematical  studies. 
^Geometry  had  made  great  advances  while  yet  arithmetic  was  but 
partially  developed,  and  algebra  had  not  yet  been  invented. 

A  youpg  child,  whose  attention  is  easily  arrested  by  mere  difier- 

,ences  of  figure,  will  usually  prove  an  apter  scholar,  in  geometry, 

,than  ap  olde^  child,  whoso  mind  has  become  partially  accustomed 

to  abstract  thought,  and  whose  attention  is  not  so  readily  fixed  on 

.differences  of  amplfi  outline.     We  have,  for  the  sake  of  testing  this 

view,  given  isolated  experimental  lessons  to  children  of  various  ages, 

.and  to  the  same  child  at  various  periods  of  his  life ;  and,  although 

we  have  not  kept  any  such  precise  record  of  these  experiments  as 

their  importance  deserved,  we  have  been  convinced  that  they  sustained 

.our  theory.     ^  boy  of  fifleen,  who  has  never  studied  geometry,  is  not 

^0  well  prepared  to  study  it  as  he  was  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten.     Of 

course  we  do  not  .mean  that  a  child  under  ten  years  of  sge  is  capable 

of  following  geometrical  demonstrations ;  —  this  would  be  contrary  to 

fdl  our  philosophy  ,of  the  subject.    The  powers  of  reasoning  required 
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in  geometrical  demoDstration  are  not  developed  until  four  or  five 
years  later. 

One  great  cause  of  the  neglect  of  geometry,  in  our  primary  school 
education,  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  this  false  view  of  the  study ; 
—  that  it  is  simply  a  logical  drill.  Even  many  of  the  admirers  of 
mathematics,  pleading  for  the  use  of  geometry  in  education,  take  this 
view  of  the  study,  that  it  is  a  means  of  developing  the  power  of  con- 
tinuous thought  and  consecutive  reasoning.  Thus,  also,  in  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  argument  against  the  study,  he  contents  himself  with 
showing  that  other  sciences  afford  better  training  for  the  powers  of 
logical  thought. 

Bat  the  powers  of  observation  and  the  powers  of  imagination  or 
conception  are  as  important  as  those  of  reasoning;  and  the  great 
value  of  geometry  for  the  young  child  is  the  stimulus  which  it  gives 
to  the  habit  of  exact  observation,  and  to  the  power  of  clear,  definite 
conception.  In  order  to  produce  this  beneficial  effect  upon  a  child's 
mind,  it  must  however  be  presented  in  a  form  adapted  to  his  powers, 
and  to  his  natural  modes  of  thought.  We  have  found,  in  our  own 
experience,  nothing  better,  for  the  first  lessons,  than  the  little  bricks 
described  by  Miss  Edgeworth.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  blocks  of 
various  shapes  which  may  be  ordinarily  found  in  the  toy-shops. 
Those  described  in  **  Frank"  are  much  better,  —  rectangular  paraU 
lelopipeds,  whose  dimensions  are  in  the  ratio  1:2:4.  Those  which 
we  have  had  manufactured  and  placed  for  sale  with  Messrs.  Ilolden 
&  Cutter,  Boston,  are  of  birch  or  maple,  two  inches  long,  one 
inch  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  When  made  with  care,  exactly 
in  these  proportions,  and  provided  with  a  small  percentage  of 
blocks  having  the  same  width  and  depth,  but  of  the  length  of  ono 
inch  and  of  four  inches,  they  furnish  the  means  not  only  of  inexhaust- 
ible amusement,  but  of  valuable  intellectual  development.  They 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  child  from  the  time  he  is  eighteen  months 
old  to  the  age  of  ten  years.  The  child  must  be  taught  to  lay  these 
bricks  exactly,  breaking  joints,  binding  courses  together,  and  so  on, 
as  in  real  brickwork.  The  variety  of  structures,  all  beautiful  and 
symmetrical,  which  an  ingenious  boy  of  ten  years  old  will  make  with 
a  hundred  of  these  assorted  blocks,  would  astonish  the  uninitiated. 
Square  and  circular  buildings,  pyramids,  crosses,  gateways,  columns 
surmounted  by  crosses,  and  natural  arches  of  various  forms,  may  be 
combined  in  a  variety  of  modes.  For  the  building  of  real  arches, 
centerings  must  be  provided,  and  also  a  sobsdtate  fbr  mortar  in  tlie 
shape  of  numerous  little  keystones  or  wooden  wedges,  one  of  which  is 
to  be  inserted  in  each  joint  of  the  ank  befen  the  esnlsriiig  is  lemofed^ 
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It  will  be  apparent  tliat  this  play  coltiYates  the  imagioatioD,  as  well 
as  the  obseryiDg  powers,  and  leads,  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher, 
to  habits  of  precision  in  observing  and  in  acting. 

The  second  means  of  geometrical  education  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Chinese  tangram  or  geometrical  puzzle.  This  consists  in  giving  a 
child  the  outlines  of  a  figure,  and  requiring  him  to  form  the  figure  by 
placing  together  a  given  number  of  pasteboard  triangles.  Outlines 
should  at  first  be  giyen,  which  may  be  formed  by  placing  together 
two  or  three  triangles,  and  the  complexity  of  the  outline  may  ailer- 
wards  be  increased  so  as  to  require  as  many  as  seyen  pieces  of  paste- 
board. These  puzzles  are  adapted  for  children  of  the  age  of  from  four 
to  twelve  years.  They  cultivate  the  power  of  exact  observation,  and 
of  the  rapid  analysis  or  dissection  of  forms. 

When  the  child  is  able  to  analyze  figures  composed  of  three  or  four 
triangles,  which  may  be  at  the  age  of  from  six  to  eight  years,  he  will 
be  ready  for  geometrical  truth  in  an  abstract  form  of  words ;  but 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  he  do  not  learn  to  say  the  words  by 
rote.  The  great  value  of  geometry,  to  a  child  of  that  age,  lies  in 
the  power,  which  it  may  give  him,  of  building  a  clear  and  precise 
image  in  his  mind  of  that  which  he  has  not  actually  seen.  Care  must 
also  be  taken  not  to  attempt  to  make  him  understand  the  proof  of  the 
proposition  which  you  announce  to  him ;  —  let  him  receive  it  on  trust, 
as  food  for  his  imagination,  and  not  attempt  to  establish  it  as  a  datum 
for  reasoning.  If  the  child  asks  for  proof,  and  the  demonstration  is 
fully  within  the  grasp  of  his  mind,  it  may  be  well  to  give  it  to  him ; 
but  there  are  few  children  under  ten  years  who  are  capable  of  under- 
standing the  simplest  geometrical  demonstration.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  primary  schools  in  Waltham  in  which  scores  of  children, 
under  ten  years  of  age,  have  been  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  leading  truths  of  the  geometry  of  the  triangle  and  the  circle ; 
many  also,  under  the  age  of  twelve,  who  have  obtained  a  dear  knowl- 
edge of  the  relations  of  the  cycloidal  curves  to  their  evolutes,  and 
of  some  of  the  principal  theorems  concerning  conic  sections  and  the 
catenary  curve.  The  value  of  this  knowledge  to  these  children  vrill 
be  manifold.  It  has  already  afforded  to  each  of  them  an  excellent 
culture  of  the  power  of  clear  and  definite  conception ;  it  has  enlarged 
their  sphere  of  thought,  and  linked  the  highest  mathematical  truth 
w^th  their  playthings,  —  the  hoop,  the  swing,  the  jumping-rope,  and 
the  ball ;  it  has  made  them  partakers  in  the  fruit  gathered  by  the 
highest  spirits  of  our  race.  This  clearness  and  precision  of  observa- 
tion and  of  conception  will  be  of  use  in  every  occupation  of  life,  and 
render  their  testimony  and  their  judgment  of  more  value  to  them* 
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selvos  and  to  other  men ;  eren  the  powers  of  the  eje  and  of  the  hand 
will  bo  more  likely  to  receive  an  accurate  self-culture,  for  use  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  from  this  imposed  culture  of  the  geometrical  imagina- 
tion. And  if  there  be,  among  the  children  thus  early  furnished  with 
the  germs  of  this  science,  any  scholar  whose  natural  gifts  peculiarly 
fit  him  to  advance  its  progress,  or  to  use  to  advantage  the  higher 
mathematics,  there  is  nothing  which  could  more  surely  lead  him  to 
application  than  to  give  him  the  curious  and  interesting  results  which 
have  been  attained  by  the  application  of  others.  As  the  imagination 
is  stimulated  to  action  by  the  visible  forms  of  nature,  so  is  the  reason 
stimulated  to  action  by  the  creations  of  the  imagination.  The  sight 
of  a  hanging  chain,  for  example,  stimulates  the  imagination  to  con- 
ceive of  the  curve  line  formed  by  a  chain  of  infinitely  small  links. 
This  conception  arouses  the  logical  powers  to  inquire  into  the  relations 
of  the  parts  of  such  a  curve  to  each  other.  A  boy  of  ten  years  old, 
playing  with  a  chain  fence,  may  be  taught,  and  may,  by  his  muscular 
power,  roughly  test  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  the  horizontal 
tension  of  a  chain  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  piece  of  chain  equal  in 
length  to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve ; 
and  may  easily  draw  the  corollary  that  no  amount  of  power  can  draw 
a  flexible  thread  horizontally,  perfectly^  straight.  The  marvellous- 
ness  of  this  corollary  will  fix  the  theorem  ineradicably  in  his  remem- 
brance ;  and,  if  he  be  a  boy  of  mathematical  power,  he  will,  years 
afterwards,  when  he  takes  up  the  demonstrations  of  geometry,  wish 
to  know  the  proof  of  the  proposition.  But  he  will  find  that  simple 
geometry  is  not  enough.  He  takes  up  algebra,  and  applies  it  to 
geometry,  but  the  theorem  is  still  too  difficult ;  he  adds  the  resources 
of  trigonometry,  but  is  no  nearer  the  proof  that  he  desires.  He 
enters  college,  and  learns  the  marvellous  uses  of  Descartes*  coordi- 
nates, but  this  simple  problem  is  beyond  the  reach  of  their  magic. 
Finally,  his  curiosity,  aroused  so  many  years  before,  is  gratified  \s'hen 
in  his  senior  year  he  has  learned  something  of  Leibnitz  and  Newton's 
Calculus,  and  something  of  the  Analytical  Mechanics  of  Lagrange, 
and  takes  up  the  discussion  of  the  catenary  curve.  Nor  does  the 
student  who  has  early  learned  such  truths  come  to  these  studies  under 
the  same  disadvantages  as  ordinary  scholars.  The  young  men  of  our 
colleges,  when  entering  on  the  study  of  the  higher  curves,  have  a  two- 
fold difficulty,  that  of  mastering  the  conception  of  the  curves,  and 
that  of  mastering  the  use  of  the  analytical  instrument  by  which 
they  are  investigated.  But  when  the  student  has  already  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  curve,  and  an  ease  in  producing  geometrical  piotuies 
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before  his  fancy,  he  can  bend  his  whole  force  upon  the  mastery  of  the 
analytical  instrument. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  child  is  expanding  his  powers  of  geomet- 
rical conception, — that  is,  from  the  age  of  six  or  eight  to  that  of  eleyen 
or  twelve,  according  to  his  ability,  —  he  should  also  be  gaining  simple 
ideas  of  numbers.  And,  in  doing  this,  he  should  follow  the  order  of 
nature,  and  begin  with  concrete  numbers,  such  as  beans,  corn,  balls, 
or  counters.  Beans  are,  on  the  whole,  the  cheapest  and  cleanest. 
They  should  not  be  employed  in  a  niggardly  way.  Let  the  child 
see  heaps  of  ten,  heaps  of  a  hundred,  and  heaps  of  a  thousand.  He 
should  not  be  accustomed  to  use  the  names  of  numbers  in  counting, 
without  gaining  by  sight  a  just  conception  of  their  meaning,  which 
he  cannot  do  from  the  petty  number  of  balls  upon  an  ordinary  abacus. 
Not  that  the  pupil  is  to  be  principally  occupied  with  large  numbers. 
On  the  contrary,  he  will  find  in  numbers  under  thirty  occupation  for 
many  a  series  of  most  interesting  and  instructive  experiments  with 
beans.  Give  him,  for  instance,  29  beans,  and  bid  him  divide  them 
into  any  number  of  equal  heaps  that  he  can.  When  he  has  found 
that  his  task  is  impossible,  take  away  one  bean,  and  let  him  find  that 
28  may  be  divided  either  in  four  sevens  or  seven  fours.  Then  add 
two,  and  let  him  discover  that  80  may  be  divided  into  six  fives  or 
five  sixes ;  two  fifleens  or  fifteen  twos ;  two  groups  of  three  fives,  or 
two  groups  of  five  threes ;  three  groups  of  five  twos,  or  three  groups 
of  two  fives,  and  so  on.  Thus  alone  can  a  clear  knowledge  be  given 
of  the  actual  difference  between  a  prime  and  a  composite  number. 
Nor  is  this  the  simplest  example.  Begin  with  two  beans,  —  teach  the 
child  to  recognize  it  as  a  couple,  as  two,  in  whatever  position.  Add 
one,  —  teach  him  to  recognize  it  as  a  triplet,  as  three,  in  whatever 
position.  Show  him  that  24-1  =  3,  and  3  —  1=2,  3—2=1. 
Add  another  bean.  Show  him  it  can  be  divided  into  two  couples. 
Show  him  that  3  +  1  =  4,  2-f2  =  4,  4  —  1  =  3,  4—2  =  2, 
2x2=4.  Add  another  bean ;  it  is  no  longer  divisible  into  equal 
parts ;  drill  him  on  recognizing  five  as  a  quintette,  —  as  five,  in  what- 
ever position  they  are  placed,  and  on  the  addition  and  subtraction  of 
its  parts.  Take  up  six,  —  lead  him  to  divide  it  into  three  couples,  or 
into  two  triplets.  Explain  by  the  beans  the  two  meanings  of  dividing 
six  by  three,  —  that  is,  of  either  separating  it  into  three  equal  parts,  or 
of  separating  it  into  equal  parts  each  of  which  consists  of  three. 
Show  the  identity  of  3  X  2  &nd  2x3,  each  equalling  6.  Proceed 
in  this  way  with  all  the  numbers,  and  you  will  find  many  months 
pass  before  the  pupil  will  recognize  a  dozen  as  a  dozen,  at  a  glance, 
and  before  he  will  unravel  the  various  combinations  of  groups,  simi- 
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larlj  constituted,  into  which  24  beans  may  be  arranged,  such,  for 
instance,  as  two  groups,  each  of  three  couples  of  twos. 

The  teacher  of  the  common  school  may  object  that  he  has  no  time 
for  such  an  exercise.  lie  should  then  make  it,  by  omitting  the  more 
difficult  and  abstract  studies  to  which  a  pupil  of  this  age  is  sometimes 
condemned.  The  quickness  of  perception  given  by  the  exercise  of 
counting  small  parcels  of  beans,  under  twenty,  at  a  glance,  is  more  val- 
uable to  a  child  of  that  age  than  the  intellectual  discipline  of  mental 
arithmetic.  In  nearly  every  school  of  New  England  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  time  is  given  to  arithmetic.  The  science  is  taught  back- 
ward, beginning  with  reasoning  instead  of  with  observation,  and  is 
hampered  also  with  factitious  difficulties  produced  by  a  variety  of 
unessential  names  and  processes. 

When,  by  means  of  the  beans,  the  idea  of  numbers  has  been  made 
familiar  as  well  as  their  names,  the  pupil  should  take  up  written 
arithmetic ;  this  may,  perhaps,  be  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten.  The 
decimal  notation  is  to  be  taught,  and  by  means  of  a  thousand  or 
so  of  beans  rendered  intelligible  and  impressive.  For  decimal  frao- 
tions,  which  should  be  taught  (as  in  Pliny  E.  Chase's  treatise)  at  the 
commencement  of  exercises  on  the  slate,  break  up  two  or  three  dry 
beans  into  small  pieces,  from  which  select  ten  that  are  nearly  one 
tenth  each,  and  also  some  of  the  finer  powder,  which  may  represent 
hundredths.  When  the  pupil  thus  perceives  that  the  decimal  scale  is 
capable  of  representing  the  infinitesimal  as  well  as  the  infinite,  let 
him  also  be  made  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  unit  is  in  general 
an  arbitrary  standard,  and  that  the  same  quantity  of  beans  may, 
by  removing  the  decimal  point,  be  represented  as  so  many  tens,  or 
hundreds,  tenths,  or  hundredths. 

Afler  the  pupil  has  made  himself  complete  master  of  the  four 
fundamental  rules  (including  long  divbion,  in  decimals),  and  of  the 
principal  characteristics  of  prime  and  composite  numbers,  let  him 
take  up  mental  arithmetic,  and  be  kept  at  it  until  he  is  complete 
master  of  Warren  Colburn*s  first  lessons.  This  may  not,  however,  be 
accomplished  before  ho  has,  at  the  same  time,  made  himself  a  profi- 
cient in  all  the  ordinary  operations  of  arithmetic.  In  the  choice  of 
a  treatise  upon  this  science,  we  have  given  a  decided  preference  to 
Pliny  E.  Chase's  over  all  others,  because  of  its  simplicity,  and  because 
of  the  immense  number  of  its  examples,  —which  two  qualities  render 
the  learner  expert  in  figures  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  is  usually 
given  to  this  study.  The  whole  subject  is  usually  introduced  to  the 
child's  mind  too  early,  and  he  is  kept  at  it  to  too  late  a  period  io  hia 
education. 
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By  the  time  that  the  pupil  has  mastered  his  ordinary  arithmetie 
he  will  be  ready  to  return  to  geometry,  and  take  a  simple  course  of 
instruction  in  geometrical  demonstrations,  and  in  the  application  of 
geometry  to  practical  use.  The  great  master  of  antiquity  has  left 
in  his  "  Elements  "  a  model  of  the  reasoning  art,  but  it  is  not  in  a 
form  bebt  calculated  for  young  minds.  The  process  of  analysis 
naturally  precedes  synthesis,  and  must  necessarily  precede  it  in  the 
mind  of  one  who  would  demonstrate  a  new  proposition ;  hence,  a  text- 
book ought  to  give  more  examples  of  analysis  than  of  synthesis. 
Moreover,  the  object  of  a  geometrical  demonstration  is  not  simply  to 
prove  the  theorem  demonstrated,  but  also  to  impart  to  the  pupil  the 
power  of  demonstration ;  for  which  reason  a  text-book  ought  to  be 
intei-spersed  abundantly  with  undemonstrated  propositions  and  un- 
solved problems,  as  is  the  case  in  works  on  arithmetic  and  algebra. 
If  no  such  text-book  is  readily  accessible,  the  teacher  should  select, 
from  books  not  in  the  scholar^s  hands,  theorems  allied  to  those  which 
the  scholar  is  studying,  and  propose  their  solution  as  an  exercise  for 
the  class. 

When  the  pupil  has  made  some  progress  in  geometrical  demonstra- 
tions, say  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  fifteen,  he  should  be  taught  the  use 
of  logarithms.  Only  a  few  weeks'  practice  will  be  required  to  give 
him  ease  and  rapidity  in  the  use  of  this  "  wonder^l  rule,"  this  mar- 
vellous **  new  instrument "  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Logarithmic 
tables,  while  in  all  the  more  difficult  calculations  of  astronomy,  geol- 
ogyi  and  civil  engineering,  they  are  an  indispensable  aid,  are  very 
seldom  resorted  to  in  other  cases  where  arithmetical  results  are 
required.  Yet,  as  there  is  nothing  whatever  difficult  in  their  practi- 
cal application,  and  a  facility  in  using  them  once  acquired  is  not 
easily  lost,  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  found  in 
every  counting-room,  and  used  as  occasion  requires. 

The  scholar  should  also  at  this  age  begin  to  acquaint  himself  with 
algebra.  With  the  mathematical  preparation  which  we  have  now 
recommended,  the  ordinary  processes  of  algebra  will  present  few 
difficulties ;  and  in  one  or  two  years  the  scholar  will  find  the  solu- 
tion of  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  and  approximation  to 
higher  roots,  by  means  of  derivatives,  a  familiar  and  easy  task. 

A  short  and  simple  course  of  trigonometry,  and  a  very  elementary 
course  of  perspective,  and  of  descriptive  geometry  in  general,  will 
finish  a  high-school  course  of  mathematics. 

The  college  course  will  vary  according  as  the  system  of  instruction 
embraces  or  omits  voluntary  studies.  Our  whole  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion, as  exhibited  in  the  tabular  view  (pp.  188-9  of  thb  Journal),  ia 
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based  upon  tbe  idea  that  every  haman  being  ncedn  education  in  the 
five  branches  of  the  hierarchy,  and  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of 
that  branch.  The  amount  of  study  in  each  branch  will  depend  in  part 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  scholar.  We  have  endeavored  to  lay  down 
a  scheme  extended  enough  to  satisfy  all  except  rare  instances  of 
extraordinary  talent,  and  yet  simple  enough  to  be  within  reach  of 
a  fair  proportion  of  our  children.  From  our  observation  of  the  public 
schools  of  our  own  town,  we  should  say  that  twelve  or  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  children  in  New  England  can,  without  any  over-exertion, 
go  through  all  that  we  have  here  laid  down. 

In  the  tabular  view  given  in  our  former  article,  we  have  placed  the 
rhythm  of  verse  and  music  among  the  early  incidental  studies  of 
algebra.  The  connection  between  algebra  and  the  science  of  time  is 
not  so  obvious  as  that  between  geometry  and  the  science  of  space,  and 
this  is  not  the  place  to  introduce  any  discussion  of  the  reality  of  the 
connection.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  highest  mathematical 
authorities  of  our  day,  that  even  the  idea  of  number  involves  obscurely 
the  idea  of  time  as  well  as  of  space ;  and  that  the  laws  of  algebra  are 
primarily  the  laws  of  progression  in  time,  —  that  they  are  rather 
illustrated  than  fulfilled  by  geometrical  forms.  If  this  be  so,  the 
cultivation  of  an  ear  for  rhythm,  the  custom  of  beating  time  to 
music,  and  of  attending  to  the  balancing  of  musical  phrases,  will 
facilitate  the  subsequent  conception  of  equations  and  of  their  trans- 
formations, as  surely  as  the  attention  to  forms,  and  the  attempt 
to  draw  outlines,  will  &cilitate  the  subsequent  study  of  geometry. 
It  may  be  objected  to  this  statement,  that  the  best  draughtsmen  are 
sometimes  notoriously  deficient  in  mathematical  power  —  the  best  musi- 
cians notoriously  ignorant  of  algebra.  It  must  be  conceded  that  space 
and  time  seem  capable  of  being  approached  and  handled  from  entirely 
opposite  points  of  view,  and  that  art  and  science  flow,  as  it  were, 
from  opposite  poles  of  the  mental  battery.  But  we  are  persuaded 
that  there  is  not  a  real  antagonism  between  them,  and  that  the  appar- 
ent conflict  comes  merely  from  the  limited  capacity  of  the  human 
mind,  in  which  close  attention  to  one  mode  of  viewing  an  object 
usually  excludes  all  other  modes.  In  souls  of  a  larger  growth  there 
IB  found  to  be  no  incompatibility,  and  Art  and  Science  are  helpers 
of  each  other ;  Geometry  and  Optics  justifying  and  sustaining  Sculp- 
ture and  Painting,  and  they  in  turn  giving  new  interest  and  delight 
to  those  sciences ;  while  Music  and  Poetry  hold  a  similar,  although 
more  obscure,  relation  to  Algebra. 

We  have  treated  of  the  mathematics,  in  the  present  artiek,  as 
though  they  were  isolated  subjects;  but  the  remarks  whioh  wt  hum 
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made  concerning  their  relation  to  art  warn  us  that  we  must  never 
forget  the  intimate  blending  of  all  themes  of  thought  into  one  great 
universe  of  truth.  The  five  branches  of  the  hierarchy  are  all  indis- 
pensable, and  are  all  so  interwoven  that  one  is  well  taught  only  as  it 
is  perceived  to  lie  in  harmonious  connection  with  the  others.  For 
this  reason  the  teacher  of  mathematics  should  be  prepared,  during  the 
whole  of  the  course  of  instruction,  to  point  out  to  the  pupil  thc(  bonds 
that  link  his  subject  with  the  physical  world,  with  the  laws  of  astron- 
omy, chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology;  with  the  history  of  man,  of  his 
speculation,  and  of  his  action,  with  mechanical  inventions,  with  art 
and  with  commerce ;  with  the  nature  of  man,  capable  of  apprehend- 
ing the  mathematical  thoughts  that  have  guided  the  Creator  of  the 
world  in  the  formation  of  all  things ;  with  the  nature  of  that  Being 
who  has  made  all  contained  in  space,  or  evolved  in  time,  and  subjected 
them  to  laws  which  are  a  source  of  such  instructive  and  delightful 
investigation  for  his  children  to  pursue,  and  which,  in  the  forms  and 
appearances  they  produce,  awaken  also  such  manifold  sources  of  pleas- 
ure in  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  His  works. 

The  principal  views  which  we  have  endeavored  to  present  in  this 
article  may  be  summed  up  in  three  sentences :  that  geometry  should 
precede  arithmetic  in  the  training  of  a  child's  mathematical  powers, — 
that  in  each  of  these  two  studies  concrete  forms  should  precede  ab- 
stract language,  observation  and  conception  precede  reasoning, — and 
that  the  cultivation  of  Hie  power  of  definite  conception  by  geometry 
is  as  truly  valuable  as  the  cultivation  of  the  logical  power.  We  can- 
not agree  with  the  opinion  that  arithmetic  is  of  more  practical 
utility  than  geometry ;  yet,  if  we  were  of  tliat  opinion,  we  should 
still  teach  our  children  geometry  first,  arithmetic  afterwards.  For  a 
change  of  occupation  is  a  rest,  and  the  boy,  who  begins  with  geometry 
and  reserves  arithmetic  to  a  later  period,  develops  his  powers  in  a 
more  natural  order,  achieves  hb  task  with  less  fatigue,  and,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  not  only  knows  more  of  other  things,  but  more  of  arith- 
metic also,  than  he  could  have  known,  had  his  taste  for  numerical 
computations  been  destroyed  by  a  premature,  and  too  continuous 
application  to  that  science. 

In  our  next  article  we  propose  to  consider  the  proper  mode  of 
introducing  the  young  to  Natural  History. 
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flViniUted  from  the  Oernun  of  Karl  Von  Raumer,  for  the  American  Journal  of  Education.] 


We  have  already  become  acquainted  with  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  Protestant  Germany,  from  the  lowest  elementary  school  to 
the  university  ;  and  likewise  with  the  character  of  the  most  important 
Catholic  schools — those  of  the  Jesuits. 

We  now  approach  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of 
the  German  systems  of  instruction ;  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
frightful  period  in  the  history  of  Germany.  Before  delineating  the 
character  of  this  new  epoch,  I  shall  glance  at  the  condition  of  the 
schools  of  learning  in  Germany,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

First,  the  institutions  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Order  had  early  discerned 
the  immeasurable  importance  to  its  purpose — the  purpose  of  re-estab- 
lishing an  absolute  hierarchy,  and  of  nullifying  the  results  of  the 
Reformation— of  securing  to  itself,  if  possible,  the  entire  management 
of  the  education  of  youth.  The  Jesuits  followed  up  their  design 
with  wonderful  wisdom  and  skill,  and  indefatigable  perseverance ;  and 
upon  comprehensive  and  well-studied  plans.*  In  1550,  they  had  no 
permanent  foothold  in  Germany.  The  next  year  they  founded  their 
first  school,  in  Vienna  ;  in  1556,  they  established  seminaries  at  Co- 
logne, Prague,  and  Ingolstadt ;  in  1559,  at  Munich  and  Tyrnau ;  in  1503, 
at  Dillingen ;  in  1569,  at  Brannsberg;  and,  in  1575,  at  neiligenstadt.f 
They  also  established  themselves  firmly  at  Mentz,  Aschaffeuburg, 
Briinn,  OlmUtz,  and  Wurzburg. 

The  Jesuits  were  accustomed  to  use  every  means  of  accomplishing 
their  objects  ;  and  well  understood  how  to  put  out  of  their  way  such 
institutions  as  obstructed  them — not  only  Protestant,  but  Catholic 
ones — as  in  Treves,  Posen,  and  Prague. 

In  Treves,  the  Ilieronymites  had  established  a  Brothers*  House,  at 
the  end  of  the  15th  century.^    Johannes  Even,  substitute-bishop  of 

*  Ranke'B  account  of  the  Counter-Reformation.— //j«/ory  of  the  Pope*,  Vol.  2.  p.  25,  dec. 

tpirector  Rinke  eays,  {^^^Gymnattial  Programme,^*  IIeili|(enetadt,  1837,)  **In  1574  com* 
menced  the  work  of  rei^aining  EichsfelJ  to  Catholicism."  Two  jeara  after  the  erection  of 
the  Jeauit  ichool  thrre,  in  1577,  it  alreadj  had  200  echolara.  The  Jeeuita  remained  there 
until  1773,  when  Dalberx  came  from  Erfurt,  and  ordered  them,  in  pursuance  of  the  bull  of 
abrogation  of  Clement  XIV.,  to  leave  the  city  before  daybreak  of  Sept.  30.— Ibid,  pp  5. 11, 41. 

X  **  Contribution  to  the  history  of  Rchoola  in  the  former  electorate  of  Treven,  by  Firat 
Director  J.  H.  Wyttenbach."    In  the  Treves  Gymnasium  programme  of  1^1,  p.  10,  4te. 
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Treves,  gives  (about  1514,)  a  most  favorable  account  of  tbem,  as  good 
and  respected  priests,  of  virtuous  life,  and  as  having  in  bis  time  300 
scholars.  Tbe  people  gave  the  Hieronymians  the  surname  of  **  golden 
priests."  A  protestant  movement  appearing  in  the  archbishopric. 
Archbishop  Johann  von  der  Leyen  invited  the  Jesuits  to  Treves,  in 
1560.  They  begun  by  preaching;  then  the  elector  appointed  them 
teachers;  and,  in  1566,  they  had  a  college,  completely  organized. 
**  The  nieronymian  College  of  St.  Grermain,  was  still  in  existence, 
although  operations  were  already  commenced  to  undermine  the 
institution  from  a  distance,  since  it  did  not  seem  practicable  openly  to 
overturn  it  But  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that,  by  the  side  of  that  of 
the  Jesuits,  which  received  all  the  favors  of  the  prince,  it  could  not 
exist  much  longer.*^  In  1570,  the  Jesuits  got  possession  of  a  convent, 
which  the  Minorites  were  obliged  to  leave,  "  altogether  against  their 
will,  and  to  remove  into  the  building  of  the  College  of  St.  Germain, 
where  the  school  of  the  Hieronymians  had  at  last  come  to  an  end. 
Of  these  latter  teachers  was  remaining,  in  1569,  only  one.''  They 
were  obliged  "  at  Treves,  as  elsewhere,  to  give  way  to  the  new  order. 
All  the  schools  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits."*  In  Posen,f 
Bishop  Lubranski  had  established  a  school,  in  1510;  the  Jesuits 
founded  theirs  in  1573.  They  contrived  to  get  such  an  influence 
over  Bishop  Eonarski,  that  he  not  only  favored  and  assisted  the 
Jesuit  college  in  every  way,  but  altogether  neglected  Lubranski's 
school,  and  intentionally  suffered  it  to  decline.  In  1574,  most  of  its 
pupils  had  already  left  it  for  the  Jesuit  institution,  in  which  they  were 
permitted  much  greater  liberty.  Thus  did  this  order  use  their  seduc- 
tive influence,  as  well  against  Catholics  as  Protestants.  A  merchant, 
Ryot,  had  founded  an  evangelical  school  here,  in  1567 ;  and  still 
earlier,  in  1555,  one  had  been  established  by  the  Bohemian  brothers. 
In  1616,  both  these  schools,  as  well  as  the  evangelical  church,  were 
"  destroyed  by  the  scholars  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  mob  acting  in  con- 
cert with  them."  In  1621,  after  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountains, 
the  Jesuits  intrigued  most  recklessly  against  both  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants. In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Archbishop  Harrach  of 
Prague,  and  in  violation  of  the  existing  rights  of  the  chapter,  univers- 
ity, dean,  and  minister,  they  seized  the  exclusive  control  of  all  schools 
and  institutions  of  education.  In  the  same  year,  they  drove  the 
Calvinistic  preachers  into  Bohemia.^ 

♦  lb.,  p.  14. 

t  »♦  On  the  former  schools  of  Poland,  especially  in  Posen,"  by  Prof.  Czwalina.    Posen 
Gymnasium  programme,  1837,  pp.  10, 14, 18,  19. 
;  Raumer's  Ilistory  of  Europe,  iii.  416, 
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With  the  purpose  which  the  Jesuits  had  iu  view,  they  very  natu- 
rally established  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  in  Protestant  cities,  or  in 
their  vicinity.  And  Protestant  parents  in  various  portions  of  Germany 
were,  nevertheless,  so  blind,  as  to  intrust  their  children  to  the  Order, 
for  instruction.  Should  they  wonder  or  be  angry,  if  they  were  thus 
enticed  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church  ? 

When  the  Jesuits,  in  1621,  were  about  building  a  stately  college 
at  Alt-Schottland,  before  the  very  doors  of  Dantzig,  Johannes  Schro- 
der, teacher  in  the  Dantzig  Gymnasium,  wrote  to  the  council,  that 
there  was  urgent  need  for  their  schools  to  rouse  themselves ;  ^  lest,"  ho 
says,  ^*  these  fellows,  with  their  institution,  obtain  the  pre-eminence  and 
the  prize.  Otherwise,  much  young  blood  will  be  seized  upon  by 
them,  and  thoroughly  contaminated.  I  know  these  birds — I  under- 
stand the  Jesuits.  I  had  twelve  years^  acquaintance  with  them  in 
Brunswick."* 

Against  this  far-seeing  and  deeply-planned  educational  activity  of 
the  JesuiU,  we  have  already  seen  with  what  hearty  zeal  the  Protest- 
ants, reformers,  educators,  and  princes,  exerted  themselves  for  the 
erection  or  improvement  of  schools.  Especially  prominent,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  IGth  century,  is  Johannes  Sturm,  as  a  normal 
educator.  His  method,  says  Morhof,f  was  followed  not  only  by  the 
German  cities,  but  also  by  those  of  foreign  lands.  We  have  seen 
that  the  school  system  of  Duke  Christopher,  of  Wurtemberg,  and  that 
of  August  I.,  of  Saxony,  corresponded  very  nearly  with  Sturm^s.  His 
model  was  followed  in  the  most  different  German  cities.  The  plan 
drawn  up  for  the  Stralsund  Gymnasium,  in  1591,  by  Rector  Jentzkow, 
was  ^'  no  other  than  the  method  laid  down  by  Johann  Sturm,  in  his 
various  writings,  extended  and  adapted  with  great  care  and  judg- 
ment'^J  In  like  manner,  it  is  related  by  Rector  Heinrich  Petreus, 
that,  in  organizing  the  Gottingen  Gymnasium,  he  took  that  of  Stras- 
,  burg  for  a  model.§  In  the  gymnasium  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Mayne, 
Sturm's  method  was  followed.|  The  introduction  of  decurions,  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Liegnitz,  as  well  as  at  Frankfurt,  was  evidently 
after  Sturm's  plan.^J" 

The  contest  of  the  confessionals  was  transferred  to  the  schools. 
But^  nevertheless,  Protestants  and  Catholics  sought  the  same  object  in 
their  efforts  for  literary  culture.     Sturm  said :  "  I  have  observed  what 

'  **  H'ustorj  cf  the  Academic  Cjmnaflium  in  Dantzig,  bj  Prof.  Dr.  T)i.  Uirsch."    Dantzig 
Grmnatium  prngrammef  Aug.  3, 1837.    Exceedingly  valuable. 
t  Morhof  PoljrhiMor.    Ed.  4, 1747  ;  1,  333. 
t  Zober ;  fiMralcund  Gymnasiuoi  programme,  1846,  p.  7. 

I  Some  account  of  the  ancient  schoola  of  GUttingen,  by  Dir.  KInten,  IS40,  p.  7. 
I  On  the  treceutennial  jubilee  of  the  Frankfurt  Gymuasium,  by  Rector  VOmel.  1S99,  p.  Ik 
TOymoaaiam  programme  of  Hector  KUhler,  In  Liegnitz,  1337. 
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writers  the  Jesuits  explain,  and  what  method  they  follow ;  and  it 
differs  so  little  from  ours,  that  it  seems  as  if  they  had  drank  from  our 
fountains.^* 

Against  this  system  of  education,  common  to  the  Protestants  and 
Jesuits  of  that  day,  adversaries  now  rose  up.  In  the  first  deccnnium 
of  the  1  Yth  century,  commenced  that  contest  of  pedagogical  principles, 
originating  from  Protestant  sources,  which,  under  varying  forms,  has 
lasted  even  to  the  present  day. 

Those  who  sought  to  introduce  these  new  principles  and  new  ideals 
into  pedagogy,  I  shall  for  that  reason  denominate  Progressives. 
This  term  is  to  he  understood  as  implying  neither  praise  nor  blame. 
It  is  to  indicate  not  at  all  whether  the  new  matter  brought 
forward  by  these  men  was  good,  or  bad,  or  mingled  of  both. 

Innovations  were  to  be  expected.  When  any  mode  of  culture  is  • 
exclusively  adhered  to,  until  it  passes  over  into  caricature ;  whenever 
only  this  or  that  subject  of  instruction  is  regarded,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others ;  and  only  the  faculties  employed  about  that  subject  developed, 
while  others  are  neglected  ;  sooner  or  latter,  this  condition  of  affairs 
brings  its  own  retribution,  in  the  reaction  which  must  follow.  And 
this  reaction,  moreover,  commonly  in  its  turn  overpasses  the  limits 
of  moderation,  becomes  a  radiciilism,  and  seeks  entirely  to  extirpate 
what  had  previously  been  made  too  prominent 

Thus  it  happened  in  the  pedagogical  controversy  which  was  now 
beginning.  That  the  philological  education  had  been  pushed  into 
caricature,  Erasmus  had  already  seen,  and  had  satirized  the  imitators 
of  Cicero.  His  "  Ciceronianus  "  seems  yet  to  have  made  no  impression 
upon  Sturm.  The  latter's  ideal  of  attainment  was,  and  remained, 
Ciceronian  Latin  eloquence  ;  and  he  would  make  every  school-boy,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  Ciceronian.  We  wonder  at  his  method,  at  the  pro- 
fessional and  literary  skill  with  which  he  pursued  his  object,  and  con- 
centrated all  the  mental  powers  upon  it  But,  if  it  be  asked,  Was  his 
ideal  of  attainment  the  true  one  ?  We  can  not  escape  the  reply,  that 
he  himself,  and  his  innumerable  imitators,  in  their  zeal  to  train  their 
scholars  to  a  Ciceronian  eloquence,  undervalued  almost  every  thing  ' 
else  worth  learning,  and  every  intellectual  gift  of  the  pupil  as  well, 
except  that  of  speaking.  Wo  have  moreover  seen  that  Bacon  and 
Montaigne,  directly  or  indirectly,  opposed  this  purely  philological 
training.  But  neither  of  these  was  an  educator,  and  they  were 
therefore  not  in  a  condition. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  there  were  teachers,  also,  contending 
actively  against  the  coteniporary  system  of  instruction.  Two  men 
appeared,  who,  for  many  years,  made  persevering  and  unintermitted 
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efibrts  to  develop,  and  put  in  practice,  a  new  method  of  teaching. 
These  were  Wolfgang  Katich  and  Johann  Amos  Comenius.  "With 
them  commences  a  long  series  of  educational  metho<loIogists,  in  which 
Locke,  Rousseau,  Basedow,  and  Pestalozzi,  are  most  prominent 
These  men  differed  widely ;  from  personal  character,  the  influences 
of  country,  religious  belief,  and  the  times  and  circumstances  in  which 
tlu^j  lived ;  yet  we  find  sometliing  of  a  common  character  in  the 
principles  and  tendencies  of  them  all.  I  will  preface,  to  the  mono- 
graphs u)>on  these  men,  a  short  discussion  of  these  common  elements, 
as  compoj^ers  introduce  into  the  overture  of  an  opera  the  principal 
themes  which  are  afterward  to  be  heard  in  the  work  itself. 

Sight  was  becoming  clearer,  views  wider,  nnd  many  new  opinions 
and  ideals  of  value  had  arisen.  In  truth,  tlio  horizon  enlarged  so 
rapidly,  that  the  vision  of  the  observers  failed  to  command  it.  Fre- 
quently the  Progressives  were  incompetent  to  work  out  the  complete 
exemplification  of  their  own  ideals.  It  was  with  entire  correctness 
that  they  recognized  as  indispensable,  and  as  founded  in  human 
nature,  and  as  demanded  by  the  relations  of  actual  life,  elements  of, 
culture  unthought  of  by  preceding  teachers.  They  were  right  in  oppo^*' 
inir  their  narrow  one-sidedness,  and  the  manifold  errors  in  their 
courses  of  instruction.  But,  again,  even  from  the  short  characteriza- 
tions of  the  Progressives*  which  follow,  it  will  appear,  that  they  in 
their  turn  failed  to  recognize  many  valuable  constituents  of  a  perfected 
course  of  study  ;  and,  in  opposing  one  extreme,  fell  themselves  into 
the  other.  Let  us  hope  that  we  ourselves,  taking  warning  by  this 
error,  may  shun  both  extremes,  thankfully  recognize  the  good  exist- 
ing in  each  of  the  two  conflicting  paKies,  and  hold  it  fast ;  and  thus 
accomplish  an  actual  and  solid  reconciliation  of  both. 

The  traits  common  to  the  Progressives  are  these  : — 

1.  They  all  vigorously  controverted  the  systems  of  education  and 
instruction  prevailing  in  their  day.  They  called  the  common  methods 
of  instruction,  which  remained  substantially  the  same,  from  the  Ref- 
ormation nearly  down  to  our  own  times — that  of  the  Grammatici 
(Philologists) — a  blind  groping,  without  road  or  object 

2.  They  oflfered,  not  an  improved  method,  but  asserted  that  the 
teaching  of  the  Grammatici  was  entirely  unmethodical ;  and  offered 
simply  a  method  ;  as  something  entirely  new.  This  was  to  conduct 
the  student  forward,  from  the  simplest  and  most  comprehensible  ele- 
ments of  each  subject  taught,  by  a  plain,  short,  and  easy  way,  to  the 
attainment  of  his  end.     They  said  even,  in  substance,  that,  with  the 

'  In  the  count  of  the  Hiatory,  1  ^hall  furDbh  the  proofii  of  thin  deKriptiou. 
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iDDer  organic  necessities  of  the  pupil,  the  blossoms  and  fruits  of 
learning  would  be  developed. 

8.  They  wrote  manuals,  adapted  to  their  methods ;  by  the  use  of 
which,  as  tliey  claimed,  one  as  well  as  another,  the  intelligent  and 
the  stupid  alike  could  learn  well,  if  only  he  adhered  to  the  text-book 
with  diligent  and  even  pedantic  exactitude.  This  equalized  talents ; 
indeed,  it  was  questioned  whether  independent  and  untrammeled 
teachers  were  not  inferior,  in  pedagogic  efficiency,  to  those  of  more 
moderate  endowments. 

4.  These  views  were  carried  into  actual  caricature  by  some,  who 
ventured  to  maintain  :  That  intelligence  or  dullness  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  scholar.  The  teacher  who  adheres  closely  to  the 
method,  will  accomplish  every  thing  by  that  means.  He  can  carve  a 
Mercur}',  and  make  grass  grow,  out  of  the  same  timber. 

5.  They  opposed,  in  particular,  the  current  modes  of  instruction ; 
calling  them  vain,  lifeless  memory-cramming.  (This  was  their  usual 
term  for  it.)*    This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  usual  methods 

^of  teaching  the  ancient  languages;  which  the  Progressives  promised 
to  teach  in  a  shorter  time,  and  an  easier  manner ;  one  in  one  new 
way,  and  another  in  another. 

6.  They  apj)lied  the  term  lifeless  to  the  so-called  memory-cram- 
ming, because  by  it  the  pupil  was  made  to  learn  so  many  things 
which  ho  did  not  understand.  They  aimed  at  imparting  life  to  in- 
struction, by  calling  into  action  the  understanding  of  the  child,  in 
proportion  as  they  omitted  the  drilling  of  memory.  Some  of  tliem 
seem  indeed  to  have  had  no  reverence  for  the  mystery  of  the  memory, 
and  even  to  have  known  nothing  of  any  intellectually  living  human 
memory,  but  only  of  a  mere  echo-like  parrot's  memory ;  and  not  to 
have  known  how  very  common  is  the  phenomenon  of  an  under- 
standing stupefied  by  drilling. 

7.  While  undervaluing  the  receptivity,  so  natural  to  youth,  they 
endeavored,  on  the  contrary,  to  stimulate  the  learner  to  an  incessant 
and  unnatural  effort  after  precocious  production.  Estimating  all  com- 
municated knowledge  at  a  low  rate,  they  preached  to  the  young  gen- 
eration the  doctrine  that  they  were  to  take  pride  in  shaping  out 
and  accomplishing  every  thing  for  themselves ;  and  tliat  to  them- 
selves, therefore,  were  they  to  be  indebted  for  every  thing. 

^  8.  Since  our  method  is  conformable  to  nature,  said  the  Progressives, 
the  children  will  learn,  voluntarily,  with  ease  and  pleasure.  And 
they  gave  assurances  that,  by  their  methoil,  all  punishments,  corporeal 

*  An  expresaion  »oinewIiat  apprupriate  for  the  military  style  iu  which  the  teachers  put 
the  children  through  their  rote-exercises. 
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ones  especially,  would  cense  of  themselves ;  being  only  the  results  of 
a  course  of  instruction  uncongenial,  and  stimulating  to  disobedience. 

9.  Some  of  the  Progressives  would  have  had  each  scholar  taught 
according  to  his  individual  peculiarities  and  gifts;  not  all  alike. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  only  the  human  character  in  general. 
As  there  is  only  one  and  the  same  nature,  they  said,  common  to  all 
men,  so  there  should  be  only  one  and  the  same  method  of  education. 
The  former  of  these  was  the  more  aristocratic  ^-iew,  the  latter  demo- 
cratic ;  the  former  was  entertained  by  those  who  looked  to  the  edu- 
cation of  some  single  normal  pupil,  the  latter  by  those  who  aimed 
at  common  education. 

10.  The  Progressives  had  a  regard  for  the  mother  tongue;  indeed, 
a  special  one ;  and  contended  against  the  tyrannical  dominion  of  the 
Latin,  without  altogether  rejecting  it  By  this  study  of  the  mother 
tongue,  by  introducing  it  among  suljects  of  instruction,  they  en- 
deavored, if  not  to  break  up  the  sharp  distinction  maintained  by 
means  of  Latin  between  educated  and  non-educated  classes,  at  least 
to  narrow  it  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  promote  at  once  an  education 
independent  of  Latin,  and  democratic  sentiments. 

IL  They  set  great  value  upon  real  studies,  aod  endeavored  to  con- 
nect them  with  studies  in  language. 

12.  Connected  with  Uiese  traits  are  the  progress  of  bodily  exercise, 
and  the  controversy  against  dark  and  dim  school  rooms. 

13.  As  the  mother  tongue  and  real  studies  became  prominent, 
opposition  arose  to  the  education  of  uneducated  persons  in  the  Latin 
schools  ;  and  separate  real  schools  were  demanded.  Some,  from  true 
Christian  love,  turned  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  which  were  undervalued  by  most  of  the  Latinist  learned 
men,  and  labored  extensively  in  their  behalf. 

14.  These  Progressives  opposed  themselves  not  only  to  the  moni- 
ory,  but  the  imagination — more  however  in  effect  than  in  theory.  Their 
unnatural  and  precocious  stimulation  of  the  reason  of  the  chiKlron 
destroyed  their  imagination.  Of  the  beautiful  they  said  nothing. 
If  they  taught  music,  drawing,  d^c,  it  was  upon  a  rationalist,  anti- 
artistic  plan.  Poetry  was  neglected,  or  taught  with  loveless  and 
unfriendly  coldness.  The  poems  were  analyzed  and  interpreted  to 
death. 

15.  The   intuition,  of  which  there  was   so  much    said   amongst 

them,  tended  to  the  development  of  imagination ;  although,  for  the 

most  part,  only  apparently  so.     They  disturbed  the   quiet  necessary 

for  it,  by  incessant  repetition,  and  torturing  questions,  and  destroyed 

the  natural  susceptibility  to  ideas  by  the  most  untimely  and  repni&ive 
No  17.— [Vou  VI.,  Xo.  2.]— 30. 
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reflections  and  reasonings.  This  word  does  not  signify  a  complete 
expression  in  the  mind  of  the  scholar ;  it  refers  much  more  to  words 
put  too  soon  into  the  child's  mind  by  the  teacher.  He  was  obliged 
to  name  and  describe  things  entirely  strange  to  him.  Thus  the  so, 
called  exercises  in  intuition  were  only  empty  exercises  in  talking, 
without  any  real  substance. 

16.  They  were  especially  strict  in  insisting  that  the  pupils,  even 
the  youngest,  should  have  a  dear  oonciousness  in  all  their  saying  and 
acting ;  and  should  give  a  thorough  account  of  all  their  doings  and 
thinkings,  in  clear  and  well-chosen  words.  By  diligent  reflection  upon 
language  and  speaking,  it  was  thus  expected  that  the  pupils  would 
become  able  to  hear  and  to  speak  intelligently.  In  this  manner  they 
sought  to  drive  the  children  away  from  their  natoral  simplicity,  and 
to  train  them  into  an  unnatural,  unchild-like  conditioD ;  one  occupied 
by  theniselves,  and  trying  to  manage  and  govern  themselves. 

17.  With  this  controversy  against  the  memory,  was  united,  on  the 
part  of  many,  an  undervaluation  of  history,  and  a  deification  of  the 
present  and  the  actuaL  Thus  was  induced  the  most  powerful  ten- 
dency to  mere  earthly,  material  interest,  and  earthly  things  and  labors, 
and  an  entire  contempt  for  a  higher  and  freer  culture. 

18.  With  some  of  the  Progressives  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
appeared  a  distinct  form  of  Pelagianism.  The  problem  of  the  educator, 
according  to  them,  was  only  this :  To  promote  the  vegetative  devel- 
opment of  the  natural  good  endowments  of  each  child,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  gardener,  so  that  the  inborn  potentia  may  ripen  into 
actus,  Naturctm  tequiy  is  their  principle.  Of  any  case  that  the  in- 
born bad  potentia  should  become  extinct,  and  should  not  ripen  into 
oc^utf,  of  the  strife  after  holiness,  they  took  no  heed ;  with  them  the 
opposites  of  nature  and  of  grace  have  no  existence.* 

Thus  may  the  outlines  of  the  new  tendencies  in  instruction  and 
education  be  described;  we  now  come  to  the  life  and  labors  of  the 
Coryphaeus  of  the  Progressives,  Wolfgang  Ratich. 

*  Reference  will  be  made,  ftirtber  on,  to  the  relifioiw  tendendca  of  the  earlier  Profreeelrei, 
and  to  the  irrelifioua  ooea  of  the  later. 


VII.   LORD  BROUGHAM 

BY  EDWARD   I.   ISAM. 


Henrt,  Baron  Brougham  and  Vaux,  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
September  19,  1778.  His  parents,  though  neither  wealtlij  nor  dis- 
tinguished by  aristocratic  titles,  werd  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
and  occupied  a  liighly  respectable  social  position.  In  childhood  he 
was  delicate  and  feeble  to  such  a  degree — being  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  of  illness — that  only  faint  hopes  were  entertained  Uiat  he 
would  ever  attain  the  age  of  manhood*  The  apprehensions  thus 
excited  were  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  precocious 
development  of  his  mental  faculties — another  child  of  the  Brougham 
family,  whose  intelligence  and  memory  had  been  equally  remarkable, 
having  died  in  his  tenth  year — for  young  Henry  had  not  only  learned 
to  read  with  facility,  and  to  perform  the  simpler  operations  in  arithme- 
tic, when  six  years  old,  but  was  capable  of  reciting  whole  passages 
from  Waller,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  with  unerring  accuracy.  The  family 
physician  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  encour- 
age his  intellectual  progress  as  long  as  his  health  continued  in  this 
precarious  state.  For  more  than  six  months  the  child  was  scarcely 
permitted  to  see  a  book.  Finding  that  he  was  nothing  the  better 
physically,  if  not  the  worse,  for  this  privation,  his  aunt — a  liberally 
educated,  sensible  maiden  lady — took  upon  herself  the  responsibility 
not  only  of  furnishing  him  such  books  as  he  wished,  but  devoted  her- 
self earnestly  to  teaching  him.  She  had  been  engaged  nearly  a  year 
at  this  labor  of  love  before  the  secret  was  discovered  ;  and,  as  ^  little 
Ilarry  '*  had  then  become  as  healthy  as  any  of  his  playmates,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  she  did  not  receive  much  blame  from  his 
parents  ;  although  the  doctor  felt  somewhat  mortified,  when  it  became 
evident  that,  after  all,  it  was  not  his  le.irned  and  skillful  advice  which 
was  attended  with  such  excellent  results. 

This  little  episode,  trifling  as  it  is  in  itself^  and  early  in  the  life  of 
Brougham  as  it  occurred,  is  worth  mentioning  thus  parenthetically, 
as  an  additional  instance  of  the  important  influence  exercised  by 
woman  on  the  early  education  of  illustrious  men.  It  is  one  to  wliich 
Lord  Brougham  refers  himself  with  pride  and  gratitude  to  this  day  ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  which  has  rendered  hi]u  through  life  the 
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uncompromisini;  friend  of  tLc  gentler  sex.  The  tutor  who  succeeded 
liis  aunt,  had  little  trouble  in  preparing  him  for  the  High  School  of  his 
native  city,  which  he  entered  while  a  mere  boy.*  After  a  brief  course 
here,  he  was  admitted  into  the  University,  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  in  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences.  He  was  only  eight- 
een years  old  when  he  wrote  a  paper  on  '*  Refraction  and  Reflection 
of  Light,"  which,  though  submitted  anonymously,  was  honored  by 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  with  insertion  in  its  "  Transactions.'' 
Another  paper,  which  he  prepared  the  same  year,  on  "  General  The- 
orems," was  similarly  distinguished,  and  secured  him  the  acquaintance 
and  esteem  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scientific  men  of  the 
day.  In  1798  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1800  became 
a  member  of  the  Eklinburgh  Society  of  Advocates.  At  this  time  the 
"  Speculative  Club  "  had  become  famous  throughout  Europe.  It  had 
a  reputation  in  England  which  was  second  to  that  of  no  similar  asso- 
ciation since  the  time  of  Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  <l:c.  Mr. 
Brougham  was  scarcely  twenty  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Speculative  Club.  It  was  now  he  began  to  exhibit  evidences  of 
those  splendid  oratorio  powers  which  have  since  placed  him  in  the 
most  exalted  position  which  it  is  possible  for  a  subject  to  occupy  in 
one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world — that  of  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England.  No  one  took  a  more  active  part  in  the  debates 
which  formed  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Club.  But  he 
always  made  it  a  point  not  to  speak  on  any  subject  until  he  had  made 
ample  preparation  for  it.  He  thus  acquired  a  habit  of  regular  study 
and  research,  which  he  has  retained  to  the  present  day.  Lucid,  elo- 
quent speeches,  enriched  with  apposite  quotations  from  the  great 
thinkers  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  will  in  time  attract  attention, 
even  though  they  are  the  efforts  of  amateurs,  who  speak  as  well  as 
they  can,  only  that  they  may  learn  to  speak  well.  It  was  so  in  an 
eminent  degree  with  those  of  Henry  Brougham.     They  increased 

*  Lord  Brouj^ham,  in  some  remarks  at  a  public  diouer  io  Edinburgh,  in  1825,  thua  refera 
to  )i\f  connertion  with  the  High  School : — 

"  A  public  schooU  like  tlie  Old  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  ia  invaluable ;  and  for  what  la  U 
Ro  1  It  is  becauve  Dfien  of  the  hisheat  and  lowest  rank  in  ftocietjr  send  their  children  (o  be 
educated  together.  The  oldeFt  friend  I  have  in  the  world,  your  worthy  Vice  President, 
(Lord  Douglas  Cordon  Ilatyburton,)  and  myself,  were  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh 
together,  and  in  the  rame  class  along  with  others,  who  still  possess  our  friendship,  and  some 
of  them  in  a  rank  of  life  still  higher  than  his.  One  of  them  was  a  nobleman,  who  is  now  in 
the  House  of  Peers ;  and  some  of  them  were  sons  of  shopkeepers  In  the  lowest  parts  of  th« 
Cowgate  of  Edinburgh— bhops  of  the  most  Inferior  description— and  one  or  two  of  them 
were  the  sons  of  menial  servants  in  the  town.  There  they  were,  sitting  side  by  side,  giving 
and  taking  pinces  from  each  other,  without  the  slightest  impression  on  the  part  of  my  noble 
friends  of  any  superiority  on  their  parts  to  the  other  boys,  or  any  ideas  of  inferiority  on  the 
part  of  the  other  boyR  to  them  ;  and  this  is  my  reason  fur  preferring  the  Old  Ilich  School  of 
Edinburgh  to  other,  and  what  may  be  termed  more  p  itrician  schools,  however  well*regulated 
or  conducted."       ♦       • 
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his  circle  of  friends  in  a  very  short  time.  Among  these  were  Horner 
and  Jeffreys.  The  latter  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  had  geniu^i ;  and 
from  his  unwearied  industry,  and  remarkable  success  in  adding  to  his 
stock  of  knowledge,  and  his  ingenuity,  and  presence  of  mind  in  de- 
bate, as  well  as  eloquence  and  vigor,  be  had  no  hesitition  in  predict- 
ing that  he  was  destined  to  win  an  illustrious  name. 

One  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  intimacy  thus  formed  was  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  the  first  numl>er  of  which  was  issued  in  1802,  and  to 
which  Henry  Brougham  continued  to  contribute  regularly  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  literary  labors  to 
his  admirable  essays  in  the  Review,  on  ancient  and  mo(.lern  learning, 
even  while  he  contributed  most  to  its  pages,  and  took  the  most  active 
part  in  establishing  its  reputation.  In  1803  he  published  an  '•^Inquirij 
into  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the  European  Powers^^  which  had  an  im- 
mediate and  powerful  effect  People  of  all  shades  of  politics  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  read  it  with  avidity ;  the  British  government 
thought  it  worth  while  to  inquire  about  the  author ;  and  it  was 
immediately  translated  into  French  and  German,  though  its  noble 
sentiments  in  favor  of  freedom,  its  manly  and  eloquent  vindication  of 
the  rights  of  man,  were  by  no  means  pleasing  to  the  authorities,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  Soon  after,  he  traveled  on  the  continent;  visited 
the  principal  educational  institutions  of  France  and  Germany;  and 
collected  a  large  mass  of  facts  and  statistics  illustrative  of  the  state 
of  education,  or  rather  the  state  of  ignorance,  among  the  working 
classes.  Those  who  knew  what  an  indefatigable  student  he  was,  took 
DO  notice  of  his  researches  among  the  parochial  schools  at  home  and 
abroad,  further  than  to  suppose  that  ho  was  curious  to  know  how  the 
poor  managed  to  obtain  for  their  children  whatever  smattering  of 
education  the  small  minority  of  them  had ;  nor  did  he  take  any  pains 
to  make  known  his  motives.  However  good  his  intentions  were, 
however  powerful  he  was  as  a  writer  and  speaker,  he  was  yet  but  a 
private  individual ;  and  he  was  well  aware  that  it  required  great 
political  influence  to  effect  any  important  improvement,  for  which 
money  was  required,  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  At  all 
events,  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  conduct  which  he  had  laid 
down  for  himself,  to  exhibit  any  plan  in  a  crude  state.  It  is  doubtful, 
therefore,  whether  his  most  intimate  friends  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  course  he  intended  to  pursue,  when  he  visited  London  in  1807, 
and  was  induced  to  settle  there  permanently.  His  studies  during  the 
ensuing  year  were  devoted  mainly  to  the  common  law  of  England  ; 
and  in  1808  he  was  called  to  the  English  bar. 

Some  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  bar  and  the  bench  have  had  to 
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Struggle  hard  with  poverty,  before  they  got  sufficient  practice  to  procure 
them  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  was  otherwise  with  Brougham.  He 
was  immediately  afibrded,  by  a  friendly  attorney,  an  opportunity  of  prov- 
ing his  abilities  as  an  advocate,  and  this  was  all  that  was  needed.  That 
he  was  not  slow  in  attaining  distinction  in  his  profession,  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  fact  that  he  had  scarcely  been  two  years  at  the  Eng- 
lish bar  when  he  was  employed  by  several  merchants,  who  complained 
of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  '*  Orders  in  Council,'^  to  plead  their 
case  before  the  House  of  Lords.  His  speech  on  this  occasion,  though 
inferior  in  power  to  many  which  he  has  since  delivered,  was  a  manly, 
noble,  and  eloquent  effort.  It  was  so  well  appreciated  by  the  Whigs, 
tliat  they  determined  at  once  to  secure  the  aid,  where  it  could  be 
most  effectually  rendered,  of  one  who  had  produced  such  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  most  august  and  learned  tribunal  in  the  world;  and 
accordingly  he  got  a  seat  in  Parliament  the  same  year,  as  member  for 
the  borough  of  Camelford. 

Now  he  was  in  a  position  to  do  good  with  his  eloquence,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity.  He  commenced 
his  parliamentary  career  as  the  avowed  enemy  of  every  species  of 
injustice  and  oppression.  One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  attack  tlie 
slave  trade,  and  all  who  supported  or  encouraged  it ;  and  he  never 
relaxed  his  efforts  in  favor  of  negro  emancipation,  aiding  Wilberforce* 
Clarkson,  and  the  other  great  philanthropists  of  the  day,  with  heart 
and  soul,  until  the  memorable  Act  of  August  3, 1833,  was  passed,  by 
which  the  parliament  gave  a  grant  of  $100,000,000,  for  the  total 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  Colonies,  the  promoUon  of 
industry  among  the  manumitted  slaves,  and  the  compensation  of 
those  hitherto  entitled  to  their  services.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
poor,  despised  negro  alone  would  have  shed  an  unfading  lustre  on  his 
name.  But  his  sympathy  was  confined  to  no  race,  or  hue ;  it  em- 
braced those  who  suffered  among  the  whole  human  family,  and  he 
always  acted  accordingly,  so  far  as  his  eloquent  voice  could  reach 
their  misfortunes.  He  was  no  less  anxious  to  see  justice  done  to  the 
Hindoo  than  to  the  negro ;  as  his  speeches  on  reform  in  the  govern- 
ment of  India  (some  of  which  were  remarkably  prophetic  of  what 
has  since  happened  in  Hindoostan,)  abundantly  prove.  There  are 
many  at  the  present  day  who  are  much  concerned  at  the  miseries  of 
persons  at  a  distance,  but  who  are  blind  to  those  of  their  own  neigh- 
bors and  kindred.  Lord  Brougham  hag  never  belonged  to  this  class. 
In  proof  of  the  fact,  it  were  sufficient  to  refer  to  all  he  has  done  for 
"the  British  soldier.  He  opposed  the  use  of  the  lash  in  the  British 
army  and  navy,  in  as  eloquent  and  powerful  appeal;*,  as  in  the  sugar 
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plantations  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes ;  and,  although  flogging  is  not 
yet  entirely  abolished  in  the  former,  his  lordship  has  saved  many  a 
white  back  from  laceration — prevented  many  a  disgusting,  not  to  say 
brutal,  scene.  And  let  his  numerous  speeches  in  favor  of  Catholic 
emancipation  tell  how  nobly  he  has  fought  for  striking  off  the  shackles 
of  the  mind. 

Rational  liberty  and  justice  for  all,  without  regard  to  race,  nation- 
ality, creed,  or  color,  is  the  motto  upon  which  he  has  ever  acted,  fear- 
less of  consequences.  His  speech  in  defense  of  Leigh  Hunt,  in  1811, 
from  a  charge  of  libel,  founded  on  an  article  published  in  the  ^^Exam- 
iner^^  of  which  he  was  editor,  is,  perhaps,  the  ablest  and  most  thor- 
ough vindication  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  ever  delivered,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  jury  who  tried  the  case ; 
for  they  pronounced  the  editor  "  not  guilty ; "  although  the  proprietor 
of  the  ^* Stamford  News  "  was  convicted  merely  for  having  copied  the 
same  obnoxious  article,  without  note  or  comment 

In  1816  he  commenced  his  public  labors  in  favor  of  popular  edu- 
cation. Thus  he  had  to  allow  nine  years  to  elapse,  from  the  time  ho 
first  took  an  interest  in  the  good  cause,  before  attempting  to  bring  his 
plans  before  the  public ;  such  were  the  prejudices  well  known  to  exist, 
among  the  governing  classes  in  England,  agdnst  appropriating  pub- 
lic money  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor.  The  general  opinion  was, 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  the  working  classes 
needed  little  education,  if  any — that  if  they  could  read  their  Bible 
and  prayer-book  with  tolerable  correctness,  and  sign  their  name  when 
called  upon  to  do  so,  they  were  sufficiently  learned.  Nay,  there  were 
those  who  conscientiously  believed  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  the 
stat«  to  teach  them  more ;  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  such  of 
of  them  as  were  disposed  could  easily  learn  this  much  at  the  private 
village  schools,  or  from  the  parish  clergyman.  And  the  people  them- 
selves easily  believed  what  their  betters  told  them.  That  such  opin- 
ions should  have  been  entertained  in  England,  at  so  recent  a  period, 
may  well  seem  strange;  but  the  fact  is  indisputable.  Those  who 
look  a  little  further  back,  however,  at  the  history  of  education  in  Eng- 
land, can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  opposition  which  Henry  Brough- 
am had  to  encounter  at  every  step  of  his  progress  in  the  good  work. 
When  the  learned  Erasmus  undertook  to  promote  the  study  of  Greek 
in  Oxford  University,  he  met  with  still  more  serious  obstacles.  There 
were  those,  even  among  the  professors  of  that  now  famous  institution 
of  learning,  who  regarded  Greek  with  so  much  horror  as  an  heretical 
if  not  Satanic  language,  that  they  pronounced  the  Greek  New  Testa* 
ment  ^  an  impious  and  dangerous  book.**  while  they  regtrded  a  Latin 
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version  of  tho  same  as  the  Holy  Scripture.  No  wonder  that  Eras- 
mus was  forced  to  withdraw  from  a  college  in  wbich  such  professors 
were  the  principal  instructors ;  and  that  those  known  to  be  studying 
the  Satanic  language  were  hooted  and  hissed  at  in  the  streets.  After 
many  vain  efforts,  on  the  part  of  learned  men  from  the  Continent,  to 
reconcile  the  most  enlightened  of  the  islanders  to  the  language  of  Ho- 
mer and  Plato,  .^Eschylus  and  Aristotle,  Euripides  and  Longinus,  it 
required  the  absolute  and  determined  interference  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  to  secure  its  students  protection  within  tlie  walls  of 
the  university.*  But  there  is  this  material  difference  between  Elras- 
mus  and  Brougham.  The  object  of  the  former  was  to  render  the 
rich  learned,  that  of  the  latter  to  render  the  poor  intelligent  It  was 
not  expected  that  tho  condition  of  the  wealthy  would  be  much  im- 
proved by  a  knowledge  of  Greek ;  whereas  the  benefits  accruing  to 
the  poor  from  even  the  rudiments  of  education  would  be  incalculable. 
Erasmus  was  employed  and  encouraged  by  the  great,  and  liberally 
paid  for  his  services ;  Brougham  was  opposed  by  the  great,  had  no 
encouragement  but  that  afforded  by  his  own  generous  aspirations, 
and,  far  from  receiving  any  pay,  freely  opened  his  private  purse  for 
the  advancement  of  the  good  cause. 

Fully  aware  of  the  strong  prejudices  he  had  to  contend  with,  he 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  caution  in  the  development  of  his  great 
plans.  First  he  confined  his  exertions  to  the  city  of  London,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  parliamentary  committee, 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  the  metropolis.  Although 
this  had  no  immediate  result,  it  was  quite  a  triumph.  The  committee 
recommended  that  a  portion  of  the  educational  funds  should  be  devot- 
ed to  the  education  of  the  poor.  Parliament  was  not  yet  prepared 
for  so  much  liberality.  The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was 
not  approved  of.  But  this  was  no  discouragement  to  Brougham. 
He  continued  to  collect  facts  and  statistics  as  before,  and  lost  no 

*  Priestcraft  bad  still  its  hold  eren  on  the  minds  of  the  educated  classes.  Nor  had  its 
influence  altogether  ceased  when  Mr.  Brougham  commenced  his  educational  labors,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  This  state  of  things  was  not  peculiar  to  England.  Sim- 
ilar prejudices  and  superstitions  had  resulted  from  the  same  causes  in  every  other  country 
|o  Europe;  but  Germany  and  Prance  cast  them  off  much  sooner  than  England.  We  have 
abundant  evidence  that,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Louis  Xin.,  the  Greek  language  was  extens- 
ively studied  in  Prance.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  studied  eren  by  the  women. 
MoUfere'e  Comedy  of ''Zes  ^mmet  Savantet*'  would  be  sufficient  authority  on  this  point ;  for 
it  was  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  ridiculing  the  tendency,  on  the  part  of  the  gentler 
sex,  to  value  themselves  too  much  on  their  acquaintance  with  AUic  lore.  Thus,  in  the  third 
act,  Philaminte  is  made  to  address  Vadius,  the  savant  :— 

"  Quo!  I  monsieur  salt  du  grec !    Ah  I  permettez,  de  grace, 
Que  pour  I'amoar  dn  grec,  monsieur,  on  voos  embraase. 


Monsieur,  arec  du  grec,  on  ne  pent  g&ter  rien." 
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opportunity  to  persuade  others,  who  had  influence,  and  whose  co-oper* 
ation  would  be  valuable,  that  no  money  could  be  more  advantageously 
laid  out  than  that  which  was  required  for  affording  the  poor  and 
laboring  classes  the  means  of  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  education. 

Two  years  were  spent  in  preparing  to  make  another  bold  attempt 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  meantime  liberal  ideas  had  made 
considerable  progress.  The  debates  on  the  slave  trade,  and  Catholic 
Emancipation,  had  set  many  to  read  the  newspapers  who  had  never 
before  read  more  than  their  prayer-books.  Tliey  began  to  grow 
interested,  even  if  they  did  not  very  intelligently  discuss  the  political 
events  of  the  day.  Brougham  saw,  however,  that  it  was  yet  too  soon 
to  propose  a  general  system  of  popular  education,  to  be  supported  by 
the  state.  Accordingly  he  contented  himself,  in  1818,  with  obtaining 
a  parliamentary  committee,  to  inquire  into  the  abuses,  of  charitablo 
institutions  connected  with  education.  Of  this  committee  he  was 
appointed  chairman  himself.  A  careful  and  searching  investigation 
was  made  ;  and,  although  it  was  very  difficult  to  elicit  the  facts,  the 
interested  parties — those  chargeable  with  the  abuses  doing  their  best, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  screen  themselves — revelations  were  made 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  all  classes.  Honest  and  conscien- 
tious men  were  taught  to  see,  for  the  first  time,  how  the  money, 
bequeathed  for  the  express  purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  was  shamefully  monopolized  by  the  rich ;  so  that  many,  who 
had  hitherto  been  opposed  to  any  general  scheme  of  popular  educa- 
tion, now  began  to  ask  themselves  whether  such  would  not  after  all 
be  desirable.  Brougham  immediately  availed  himself  of  the  advant- 
age thus  gained  by  the  publication  of  a  Letter  on  the  same  subject 
to  Sir  Samuel  Romily.  This  brought  the  subject  before  the  public  in 
the  most  prominent  manner ;  ten  editions  of  it  having  been  sold  in 
two  or  three  months.  An  extract  or  two  will  give  those  who  have  not 
seen  the  Letter  itself  a  sufficient  idea  of  its  character.  In  enumerating: 
the  various  expedients,  by  which  the  money  designed  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  was  appropriated  by  the  rich,  the  author  says  :— "  A 
free  school,  too,  is  especially  appointed  to  be  kept  for  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  Croydon ;  but  none  has,  within  the  memory  of  man,  been 
taught,  altli«vugh  the  master  receives  his  emoluments,  teaching  another 
school  for  his  own  profit,  and  although  the  inhabitants  have  estab- 
lished a  seminary  upon  the  new  plan,  to  give  education  at  their  own 
expense  to  the  poor  of  the  place,  in  the  very  school  room  which  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  devised  for  their  gratuitous  instruction." 

It  was  alleiiged,  by  those  opposed  to  the  investigation,  that  the  com- 
mittee had  gone  beyond  its  powers,  in  "  attempting  to  pry  into  the  ia- 
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stitutions  intended  for  the  upper  classes;  *'  but  Brougham  proved  the  re- 
verse in  his  letter  to  Romily,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract : 

"  For  as  often  as  we  examined  any  establishment,  the  production  of  the  charter 
or  statutes  proved  that  it  was  originally  destined  for  the  education  of  the  poor. 
'  One  free  school  for  the  inttructing^  teaching,  maintenance,  and  education 
of  rooR  CHILDREN  and  tcholarSj''  says  the  charter  of  the  *  Hospital  and  free 
Grammar  School  in  the  Charter  House.  ^  Paupkres  et  Indigentks  weholaret,^ 
say  the  statutes  of  Winchester  College,  ^  Unum  CoUegiwn  perpetuum  PAurERUM 
£t  Inoioentium  9cholarium  Cantaorigia^  et  ouoddam  aliud  eoUegiym  perpe^ 
tuum  Aliorum  PAurEEUM  Et  Indiqentium  Bcholarium  Etoniti,^  says  the  stat- 
utes which  founded  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Eaton  College ;  and  they 
further  require  the  scholars  to  take  a  solemn  oath,  that  they  have  not  five  marcs 
(£3,  6«.,)  a  year  to  spend.  The  Westminster  statutes  expressly  prohibit  any  boy 
being  elected  on  the  foundation,  *  who  has,  or  at  his  &ther*s  death  will  inherit,  a 
patrimony  of  above  ten  pounds.*  The  same  poverty  is  the  qualification  required 
by  the  statutes  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  the  scholars  are  there  called 
*  Pauperes,'  and,  in  choosing  them,  where  other  merits  are  equal,  the  preference 
is  ordered  to  be  given  *  Ikotia.^  In  choosing  the  fellows  of  St  John's  College, 
a  preference  is  prescribed  in  lavor  of  the  most  deserving, '  et  inter  hoo,  iliie  qui 
Indiobntiorbs  fuerint;^  for  scholars,  the  ^I.mopes'  are  directed  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  an  oath  of  poverty,  similar  to  that  of  Eaton  and  Winchester,  is  sol- 
emnly taken.'' 

The  whole  matter,  as  it  stood  between  the  rich  and  poor,  was  thus 
placed  in  a  clear  light.  The  facts  stated  by  Brougham  could  not  be 
denied  ;  for  they  were  proved  by  the  charters  and  other  documents 
belonging  to  the  institutions  to  which  they  referred ;  not  excepting 
those  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  {The  public 
became  aware  for  the  first  time  that,  if  the  poor  were  ignorant,  it  was 
not  because  ample  provisions  had  not  been  made  for  their  education 
by  the  wealthy  and  charitable  of  other  days.  Upon  an  examination 
of  the  various  endowments,  it  was  found  that  the  annual  income  of 
charitable  trusts,  designed  for  grammar  schools,  exceeded  $800,000 ; 
and  that  the  amount  for  elementary  schools  exceeded  11,000,000. 
The  total  annual  sum  yielded  by  these  trusts  was  subsequently  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  McCullock  at  more  than  $4,000,000.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  unpalatable  it  was  to  the  government,  and  to  those 
Avho  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  this  money,  to  see  the  whole  system 
exhibited  to  vulgar  gaze.  Accordingly  many  attempts  were  made 
to  suppress  the  facts.  But  the  public  had  taken  such  a  deep  interest 
in  the  exposition,  that  this  was  found  impossible.  The  only  course 
left  them  was  to  attack  the  Education  Committee,  of  which  Wilber- 
force,  Sheldon,  and  Douglas  were  members,  and  Mr.  Brougham  chair^ 
man.  Mr.  Peel  (since.  Sir  Robert,)  being  then  one  of  the  represent- 
atives in  Parliament  of  Oxford  University,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  eloquent  speakers  on  the  Tory  side,  was  deemed  the  most  suit- 
able person  to  make  the  attempt  Uis  speech  on  the  occasion  was 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  he  ever  delivered.  The  various  grave 
charges  against  the  committee,  which  it  contained,  took  Mr.  Brougham 
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by  surprise.  Hitlierto  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  preparing  his 
speeches.  There  was  no  time  for  preparation  now.  His  colleagues 
became  anxious ;  although  they  had  the  utmost  con6dence  in  his  ora- 
torio powers.  Ue  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  lie  never  rose  to 
address  the  House  more  calm  or  self-possessed ;  ho  replied  to  the 
charges  in  detail,  repelled  each  with  scorn ;  availing  himself  altern- 
ately of  all  those  scathing  weapons  which  always  rendered  him  so 
terribly  formidable  in  debate.  His  success  was  complete.  In  the 
eyes  of  both  Houses,  and  of  the  country,  the  committee  was 
fully  vindicated.  Mr.  Peel  himself  admitted,  soon  after,  that  he 
had  wronged  Mr.  Brougham ;  adding  that  he  had  never  thought 
so  highly  before  of  "  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his  adversary." 
Those  to  whom  the  committee  and  its  chairman  had  become  most 
obnoxious,  including  the  Faculties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  could 
not  deny  that  this  speech  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  cftorts  they 
had  ever  listened  to.  As  it  does  not,  however,  bear  directly  on  the 
subject  of  education,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  following  extract, 
which,  brief  as  it  is,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole,  and  at  the 
same  time  illustrate  the  peculiar  style  of  the  orator : — 

**  But  if  I  do  not  now  satisfy  all  who  hear  mo  that  the  committee  were  right, 
that  this  Iloiise  was  right,  and  the  Right  llonorable  Gentleman  wrong — if  I  do 
not  succeed  in  proving  to  the  heart-s  content  of  every  one  man  of  common  candor 
and  ordinary  understanding,  tliat  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  is  utterly  wrong 
in  all  his  charges — wrong  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  labored  oration— 
if  I  do  not,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  by  n>ferring  to  a  few  plain  mutters,  strip  that 
performance  of  all  claim  to  credit — if  I  do  not  show  him  t<>  be  mistaken  in  his 
fiicts,  out  in  his  dates,  at  fault  in  his  law,  ignorant  of  all  parliamentary  precedent 
and  practice,  grossly  uninformed,  perhaps  misinformed,  upon  the  whole  question, 
whicn  in  an  evil  hour  he  lias  undertaken  to  handle,  with  no  better  help  than  the 
practical  knowledge  and  discretion  of  those  who  have  urged  him  on  to  the  assault, 
while  they  showed  only  a  vicarious  prodigality  of  tlieir  own  persons — then  I  will 
consent  to  suffer — what  shall  I  say  ? — to  endure  whatever  punishment  the  Right 
Honorable  Gentleman  may  think  fit  to  inflict  upon  me  and  my  colleagues — 
even  the  weight  of  his  censure — which  will  assuredly,  in  his  estimation,  be  fully 
equal  to  our  demerits,  how  great  soever  they  may  be.  But  I  venture  to  hope  that 
the  House,  mercifully  reganling  my  situation  while  such  a  judgment  is  suspend- 
ing, will  allow  me,  ere  the  awful  decree  goes  ibrtli,  to  avert,  if  it  be  iM)asible,  from 
our  devoted  beads  a  fate  so  overwhelming !  " 

Mr.  Brougham  had  now  become  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
the  kingdom.  There  was  scarcely  any  case  of  importance  for  which 
his  legal  services  were  not  sought  after,  either  by  plaintiff  or  defendant 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  establishing  a  model  school 
for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes  in  London,  in  1819,  immediately  after 
the  debate  on  the  Education  Committee  was  brought  to  a  close.  He 
visited  the  new  school  twice  or  three  times  a  week ;  often  taking  part 
in  the  exercises  himself,  and  always  taking  a  deep  interest  both  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  students.  This  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  spending  his  leisure  hours  when  Queen  Caroline 
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and  her  friends  turned  their  attention  to  hira,  as  the  ablest  and  most 
conscientious  lawyer  which  they  could  find  in  England — the  best 
qualified  and  most  suitable  in  every  sense — to  defend  Uer  Majesty  from 
the  foul  charges  preferred  against  her  by  her  royal  husband,  and,  if 
possible,  restore  her  to  her  lost  privileges  and  dignity.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  undertake  the  case  ;  although  he  saw  at  a  glance  the  seri- 
ous responsibility  he  should  incur  by  doing  so.  He  had  already  ren- 
dered himself  sufficiently  obnoxious  to  the  court  and  nobility  by  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  poor ;  and  he  was  aware  that  there  were 
many  who  had  given  him  their  support  in  his  exertions  in  favor  of 
popular  education  who,  if  he  became  the  champion  of  Queen  Caro- 
line against  the  King,  would  be  forced  for  their  own  sakes  to  abandon 
him.  But  his  resolution  was  formed.  A  woman,  whom  he  believed 
to  have  been  wronged,  who  could  now  only  regard  herself  as  in  a  for- 
eign land,  among  strangers,  many  of  whom  were  her  enemies,  claimed 
his  professional  protection,  and  his  noble  and  chivalrous  nature  would 
scorn  to  reject  her  appeal.  The  sequel  is  well  known.  Those  best 
acquainted  with  his  undaunted  boldness  and  generosity  were  sur- 
prised at  the  vehemence  and  vigor  with  which  he  attacked  all,  without 
exception — treating  sovereign  and  subject  alike — who  were  known  to 
liave  taken  any  part  against  his  unfortunate  client  Although  we  are 
chiefly  concerned,  in  the  present  article,  with  his  educational  labors, 
designing  no  more  than  to  glance  at  his  eflforts  in  other  directions,  we 
quote  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  speeches  in  her  defense, 
before  the  House  of  Lords ;  merely  premising  that  he  had  the  unpar- 
alleled boldness,  not  only  to  address  their  lordships  in  this  reproachful, 
sarcastic,  and  trenchant  manner,  but  he  designated  the  King  himself  as 
**  the  ringleader  of  the  band  of  perjured  witnesses  : " — 

*^  But  who,"  he  asked,  *^  aro  they  that  bring  this  charge,  and  above  all  before 
whom  do  they  urge  it  ?  Others  may  accuse  her— others  may  blume  her  for  going 
abroad— others  may  tell  tales  of  the  consequences  of  living  amons:  Italians,  and  of 
not  associating  witii  the  women  of  her  country,  or  of  her  adopted  couutr}- ;  but  it 
is  not  your  lurdsliips  that  have  any  right  to  say  so.  It  is  not  you,  my  lords,  that 
can  fling  this  stone  at  Her  Majesty,  i  ou  are  the  last  persons  in  the  world — you, 
wlio  now  presume  to  judge  her,  are  the  last  persons  in  the  world  so  to  charge 
Iter ;  for  you  are  the  witne^es  whom  she  must  call  to  vindicate  her  from  that 
charge.  You  are  the  last  persons  who  can  so  charge  her ;  for  you,  being  hrr 
witnesses,  have  been  the  instigators  of  that  only  admitted  crime.  While  she  was 
here,  she  courteously  opened  the  doors  of  her  palace  to  the  families  of  your  lord- 
ships. She  graciously  condescended  to  mix  herself  in  the  habits  of  most  familiar 
life  with  those  virtuous  and  distinguished  persons.  But,  when  changes  took 
place — when  other  views  opened — when  that  power  was  to  be  retained  which  she 
had  been  made  the  instrument  of  grasping — when  that  lust  of  power  and  placo 
was  to  be  continued  its  gratification,  to  the  first  gratifleation  of  which  she  had  been 
made  the  victim — then  her  doors  were  opened  in  vain  ;  then  that  society  of  the 
peeresses  of  Englnnd  was  withholden  from  her;  then  she  was  reduced  to  the 
nlt<rnative — humiliating  indee<l — either  to  acknowk>dge  that  you  had  deserted 
her,  or  to  leave  tl)e  country  and  have  recourse  to  other  society,  inferior  to  yours." 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  it  is 
beyond  question  that  she  sometimes  acted  imprudently,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  read  any  of  Mr.  Brougham's  eloquent  appeals  in  her  defence, 
without  being  moved  to  that  kind  of  sorrowful  tenderness  which 
Homer  inspires  in  behalf  of  Argive  Hellen,  even  when  she  reproaches 
herself  with  guilt.* 

uUi  (fb)  Iv'o/jLfiv,  daXa(xov  yvuro^g'  rs  Xifovtfa, 

nis  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  did  not  cease  even 
with  her  life.  On  several  subsequent  occasions  he  delivered  noble 
orations  in  vindication  of  her  honor.  In  this  rapid  sketch,  we  can 
only  refer  to  an  instance  or  two.  When  she  died,  in  August,  1821, 
shortly  after  the  coronation  of  her  husband — which  she  was  rudely 
prevented  from  attending — most  of  the  church-bells  throughout  the 
kincrdom  were  tolled.  Those  of  the  diocese  of  Durham  formed  an 
exception,  which  attracted  general  attention.  Mr.  Williams,  editor  of 
the  ^Durham  Chronicle^  noticed  the  omission,  and  commented  on  it 
in  no  approving  terms.  His  article  was  shown  by  the  bishop  to  one 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  who  immediately  had  the  editor 
indicted  for  libel  against  ^  the  clergy  residing  in  and  near  the  city  of 
Durham."  The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  the  late  Lord  Abinger, 
then  Mr.  Scarlet,  attorney-general  for  the  County  Palatine;  and 
Williams  was  defended  by  Mr.  Brougham.  The  crown  prosecutor 
informed  the  jury,  in  his  opening  address,  that  the  only  reason  why 
the  bells  had  not  been  tolled  at  Durham  as  well  as  elsewhere  was, 
that  the  clergy  there  felt  too  deeply  to  give  public  expression  to  their 
sorrow.  This  afforded  Brougham  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his 
peculiar  powers  to  the  fullest  extent ;  and  he  availed  himself  of  it 
accordingly,  as  follows,  making  both  the  bishop  and  clergy  quail 
beneath  his  withering  irony  and  sarcasm. 

"The  venerable  the  clergy  of  Durham,  I  am  told  now  for  the  first  time,  did 
nevertlioIc«,  in  reality,  all  the  while,  deeply  sympathize  with  her  sufferin|^  in 
the  bottom  of  their  reverend  hearts !  When  all  the  rcsoorces  of  the  most  ingen- 
ious cruelty  hurrii-d  her  to  a  fate  without  parallel,  if  not  so  clamor«>U8  as  others,  they 
did  not  feel  the  least  of  all  the  members  of  the  community — their  grief  was,  in 
truth,  too  deep  fur  utu.'rance — sorrow  clung  round  their  boeoms,  weighed  upon 
their  tongui'S,  stifled  every  sound — and  when  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  of  all  sects 
and  of  all  nations,  freely  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  of  our  common  nature,  their 
silence,  the  or>iitrust  which  tuey  displayed  to  the  rent  of  their  species,  proceeded 
from  the  srreater  depth  of  tlieir  affection  ;  they  said  the  less,  b:>cau8e  they  felt  tho 
more !  Oh  !  talk  of  hypocrisy  aflcr  this !  most  consummate)  of  all  the  hypocrites ! 
After  instructing  your  chosen  official  advocate  to  stand  forward  with  such  a  de- 
fence— such  an  exposition  of  your  motives — to  dare  to  utter  the  word  hypocrisy, 
and  complain  of  those  who  charged  you  with  it !  This  is  indeed  to  insult  com- 
mon si>nsc,  and  outrage  the  foelings  of  the  whole  human  race !  If  you  were 
hypocrites  before,  you  were  downright  frank,  honest  hypocrites  to  what  you  have 

•  Iliad,  lii,  174. 
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made  yourselves — and  surely,  for  til  yon  have  ever  done,  or  ever  been  charged 
with,  your  worst  enemies  must  be  satiated  with  the  humiiiation  of  this  day,  its 
just  atonement  and  ample  retribution  1 " 

Two  years  after  this  Mr.  Peel  censured  Mr.  Brougham,  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  for  having  spoken  in  public  of  a  private  letter, 
written  by  Mr.  Saurin  to  Lord  Normanby.  The  charge  did  not 
amount  to  much,  since  the  letter  in  question  had  previously  found  its 
way  into  the  newspapers ;  but  Mr.  Brougham  made  it  the  occasion  of 
one  of  the  most  cutting  retorts  he  ever  gave ;  his  main  object  being, 
not  to  exculpate  liimself,  for  that  was  scarcely  necessary,  but  once 
more  to  remind  the  nation  of  the  cruel  persecution  of  Queen  Caro- 
line, which  had  brought  her  to  a  premature  grave.  The  following 
passage  had  a  powerful  effect  in  reviving  public  odium  against  tlie 
persecutors  of  the  ill-fated  Queen  : — "  I  entirely  agree  with  the  Right 
Honorable  Gentleman  in  his  condemnation  of  those  who  have  been 
concerned  in  obtaining  the  letter,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  it 
Their  conduct  may  not  be  criminal  by  the  enactments  of  the  law ;  but 
it  is  morally  dishonest,  and  it  is  revolting  to  every  honorable  feeling. 
I  go  heartily  along  with  him  in  reproaching  all  such  odious  practices ; 
I  hold  with  him  that  it  is  shameful,  indecent,  abominable,  to  encour- 
age them  ;  I  consider  it  truly  detestable  to  hold  out  the  encourage- 
ment of  bribes  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  servants,  and  inducing 
them  to  violate  their  first  duty,  and  betray  the  secrets  of  their 
master — aye,  and  of  their  mistress,  too ! — /  Bay  of  their  mistress  / — 
of  their  mistress/ — and  not  only  to  betray  her  secrets^  and  to  steal  her 
papers,  and  to  purloin  her  letters,  but  to  produce  them  for  the  treach- 
erous, the  foul,  the  execrable  purpose  of  supporting  a  charge  against 
her  honor  and  her  life,  founded  on  the  documents  that  have  been  pil- 
fered by  her  servants  and  sold  to  her  enemies  !  the  proofs  obtained  by 
perfidy  suborned,  and  larceny  perpetrated !  and  then  to  carry  on  a 
prosecution  wholly  grounded  on  matter  drawn  from  sources  so  pol- 
luted as  at  once  insulted,  disgraced,  and  degraded  the  nation — a 
prosecution  so  foul,  so  utterly  alK>minable,  making  the  sun  shroud 
himself  in  darkness,  as  if  unwilling  to  lend  the  light  of  day  to  the 
perpetration  of  such  enormous  wickedness  !  "* 

*  This  prosecution  would  almost  show  by  itself  that  the  Reformation  had  not  entirely 
destroyed  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  clergy.  The  disposition  to  stifle  the  expression  of 
public  opinion,  BO  far  as  it  did  not  harmonize  with  their  own  views,  at  least  as  &r  as  It  at-, 
tempted  to  question  their  motives,  still  remained.  In  other  words,  they  were  as  ready  as 
ever  to  persecute  those  who  attempted  to  think  for  themselves ;  they  tiad  lost  the  power.  doC 
the  will,  tu  shackle  thought.  If  Mr.  Broufham  seems  to  have  been  needlemly  harsh  in 
his  languajre  toward  them,  It  was  not  without  reason ;  for  his  untiring  exertions  for  tlie 
education  of  the  poor,  encountered  more  opposition  from  the  weaUhy  parsons  than  from  all 
other  bodies  of  men  in  the  kingdom  put  together.  More  than  one  bishop  aflTected  to  diacov> 
er  "  an  infidel  spirit  "  even  in  his  ^^Ohnrvationt  on  the^  Edueation  of  the  People ; "  whils 
there  was  scarcely  a  church  dignitary  in  England  who  was  not  filled  with  holy  iodif  oatioa 
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Constantly  as  Mr.  Brougham  was  occupied,  from  1820  to  1823, 
with  his  professional  and  parliamentary  duties — performing  daily  a 
larger  amount  of  intellectual  and  physical  labor  than  any  other  man 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  sole  exception,  perhaps,  of  Daniel 
O^Connell,  (whom  he  resembled  much  in  his  powers  of  endurance,)  he 
did  not  relax  his  efforts  in  favor  of  popular  education  for  a  single  week.* 
His  model  school  proved  highly  successful.  This  encouraged  the 
benevolent  to  establish  several  others,  in  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
so  that,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  he  had  the  gratification  to  see 
hundreds  of  children  not  only  relieved  from  destitution  and  misery  but 

■gainst  hiin  for  his  exposition  of  the  manner  in  which  the  charity  funds  were  disposed  of. 
la  short,  if  the  clergy  had  sufficient  power  to  prevent  him,  he  could  have  published  few,  if 
any,  of  his  speeches,  or  pamphlets,  in  favor  of  education  and  civilization.  Uy  a  mere  change 
of  names,  the  sarcasm  of  Voltaire  would  have  applied.  In  1823,  In  Protestant  England,  with  as 
much  force  as  it  had  in  France  nearly  half  a  century  earlier,  when  he  wrote,  in  regard  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press :— **  Never  print  certain  truths,  or  certain  paradoxes.  Never  attempt  to 
think,  until  you  have  demanded  permission  from  a  monk  or  an  officer.  It  is  against  good 
order  for  a  man  to  think  for  himself.  Homer,  Plato,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Pliuy,  Horace,  never 
published  any  thing,  but  with  the  approbation  of  the  doctors  of  the  tSorbonus,  and  the  Holy 
Inquisition." 

There  are  many  at  the  present  day.  who,  though  not  deficient  in  intelligence  In  other 
respects,  imagine  that,  because  they  enjoy  more  liberty  than  their  ancestors,  it  must  follow 
that  liberty  was  scarcely  known  before  what  are  called  the  dark  ages ;  whereas,  tbe'truth  Is, 
that  even  now  the  human  mind  is  not  more  free,  if  so  free  at  all,  even  in  England,  or  In  the 
United  States,  than  it  was  for  ages  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  There  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  this  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  as  compared  with  works  written  in  our  own  time. 
No  modem  writer  has  so  well  accounted  for  this  difference  as  M.  Ouisot  In  his  ^Uittoiy 
tf  CiviUxatum  in  France^"  he  ssys : — 

L'ordre  spirituel  et  I'ordre  temporel,  la  pens€e  humaine  et  la  8oci€t€  humaine,  s'etaient 
d€velopp6s  chez  les  anciens  parallelement  plutot  qu'ensemble,  non  sans  una  Intime  corres* 
pondance,  mats  sans  exercer  I'un  sur  I'autre  une  influence  prompte  et  directe.  *  *  Platon, 
Aristotle,  et  la  plupart  des  philosophes  soit  de  TantiquitC  greque,  soit  plus  lard  de  l'antiquit6 
grfco-romain,  pentaitnt  en  pleine  liberti  ou  k  pen  pr^  L'Etat,  la  plotique,  n'intervenatent 
qu^re  dans  leurs  travaux,  pour  les  gftuer,  pour  leur  imprimer  tells  ou  telle  direction.  Eux, 
i  leur  tour,  se  m£laient  asaez  peu  de  politique,  sMnquietaient  assez  peu  d'  exercer  sur  la 
woc\€t€  au  milieu  de  Isquelle  ils  vivaient,  une  influence  immediate  et  decisive  :  sans  doufe  lis 
exeri;aient  cette  influence  indirecte,  eloignCe.  qui  appartient  k  toute  grande  pens^ 
liumaine  jet6e  au  milieu  des  liommes  ;  mais  I'sction, I'influence  directe  de  la  pens€e  sur  les 
laits  exterieurs,  de  riniellijrence  pure,  sur  la  soci6t6,  les  philolosophes  anciens  n'y  pretend* 
aient  qu^re,  ils  n'aspiraient  k  gouverner  ni  la  conduite  priv^  des  hommes  ni  la  societe,  en 
gCn^ral.  Le  caractere  domininaiit,  en  un  mot,  du  developpement  intellectual  dans  Tan* 
tiquite  e*e»t  la  libirti  dt  la  pensie  et  eon  dUiniereteement  prattle ;  c'ett  un  developpemtnt 
ttaentieUem^nt  ralionnel^  aeientifique.  Avec  le  triomphe  du  chrittianisme  dans  le  monde  ro> 
main  le  caractftre  du  developpement  intellectual  changea ;  ce  qui  etait  prilosophie  devint  relig> 
ion ;  la  philosophie  alia  s'  aJfaibUegant  de  pht»  en  plu»  ;  la  religion  invahit  I'intelligsnce,  la 
forme  de  la  pens^e  fui  eseentiellement  religieuse.  Elle  pr6tendit  des  lors  k  bsauconp  plus  de 
pouvoir  stir  les  aflaires  humaines ;  le  but  de  la  pens^e  dans  la  religion  est  essentiellement 
pratique  ;  elle  aspire  k  gouverner  les  individus,  souvent  mdmela  sociA6."    Tome  ii,  p.  239. 

*  It  Is  said  that,**  on  one  occasion,  aAer  having  practiced  all  day  as  a  barrister,  he  went  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  was  engaged  in  active  debate  through  the  night,  till 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  he  then  returned  home ;  wrote  an  article  for  the  Edinbargh 
Review  :  spent  the  next  day  in  court,  practicing  law.  and  the  succeeding  night  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  returned  to  his  lodgings  at  three  o  clock  in  the  morning,  and  ^  retired,  simply 
because  he  had  nothing  else  to  do.'  "  Although  there  is  doubtless  some  exaggeration  In  this, 
it  might  have  been  added  that  tliere  was  scarcely  a  day  of  his  life  bat  be  devoted  at  lestt  an 
bour  to  some  classic  author,  In  the  original.  Even  when  on  a  viait,  bit  portmanteM 
never  without  one  or  more  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  poela. 
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placed  in  a  position  to  secure  them  a  respectable  maintenance  in  the 
future ;  for  a  large  proportion  of  them  received  their  food  and  cloth- 
ing, as  well  as  their  education,  at  the  model  school. 

In  1823  Mr.  Brougham  aided  in  founding  the  London  Mechanics' 
Institution.  To  Dr.  Birkbeck  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first  sug- 
gested the  value  of  such  an  establishment  to  the  mechanics  of  the 
metropolis ;  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  could  ever  have 
succeeded  in  carrying  his  plans  into  practice,  had  he  not  received  the 
powerful  co-operation  of  Mr.  Brougham  and  his  friends.  The  Insti- 
tute soon  became  popular,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  provincial 
cities  and  towns.  A  similar  institution  was  established  in  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  almost  immediately.  This  had  scarcely  been  inaugurated, 
when  the  people  of  the  small  town  of  Kendal  founded  another.  The 
Institutions  of  Carlisle,  Harrick,  Haddington,  Alnwick,  Manchester, 
and  Leeds,  followed  in  rapid  succession,  until  there  was  scarcely  a 
town  of  any  importance  in  the  kingdom,  that  could  not  boast  a 
Mechanics'  Institution,  before  1840.* 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Brougham  continued  his  labors  in  the  cause 
of  education,  taking  an  active  part,  at  the  same  time,  in  every  import- 
ant philanthropic  and  liberal  movement  of  the  day.  He  did  more, 
in  1824,  to  disgust  England  with  slavery,  than  had  been  done  for 
seven  years  previously.  The  case  of  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  missionary 
in  Demerara,  who  had  just  died  in  a  Demerara  prison,  while  under 
sentence  of  death,  on  the  charge  of  exciting  the  slaves  to  revolt, 
afforded  him  abundant  materials.  His  two  speeches,  delivered  in 
June,  1824,  on  this  ca.se,  startled  all  Europe,  by  the  terrible  revela- 
tions which  they  made  in  regard  to  the  British  system  of  colonial 
slavery.  Nor  did  he  allow  this  occasion  to  pass,  witliout  making  it 
subservient,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  cause  which  he  had  most  at 
heart.  It  was  proved  that  the  planters  did  all  in  their  power  to  pro- 
vent  their  slaves  from  receiving  any  instruction,  and  that  they  were 
but  too  successful.  It  appeared,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  the  mis- 
sionaries had  taught  some  of  the  free  negroes  to  read  and  write. 
The  comparative  results  need  hardly  be  stated. 

In  1825  he  published  his  ^Practical  Observations  on  the  Education 

*  Th«  history  of  the  Medumiea*  Instiiutum  in  England,  from  Uie  earliett  Young  Men's  Mutnal 
f mprorement  Society,  established  in  London,  in  1090,  with  the  eneouraferoent  of  Defoe,  Dr.  Kid* 
der,  and  others,  nnder  the  name  of  '*  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners  ** — **  the  Sunday 
Society  '*  in  1780,  and  the  Brotherly  Society  in  1798,  in  Birmingham — the  popular  •cienti6e 
lectures  by  Dr.  Anderson,  to  the  tradespeople  and  mechanics  of  Glavgow  in  1793,  and  by  Dr.  Dirk* 
beck  in  1799 — the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts  in  1631,  the  Glasgow  Mechanics*  Institute,  the  Liver- 
pool Apprentices*  Library,  and  the  London  Blechnnics'  Institution  in  1P23,  down  to  the  Yorkshire 
Union,  and  the  Union  with  the  l^ndon  Society  of  Art»,  will  form  the  vubject  nf  a  separate  arti- 
ele  in  this  Journal.  In  1849,  there  were  orer  1000  institutions  of  x\\\%  class  in  England,  with  up- 
ward of  130,000  members,  4(10  reading  rooms,  and  1.000.000  volumes. 
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of  the  People^  addressed  to  the  Working  Classes  and  their  Employ- 
ersJ'^  The  valuable  pamphlet  bearing  this  title  was  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Birkbeck,  and  it  was  almost  universally  read  ;  twenty  large  editions  of 
it  having  been  required  in  the  course  of  the  year.  This  pamphlet  al- 
though adapted  to  the  times,  contains  some  passages,  which  will  always 
be  interesting  to  the  friend  of  popular  education.*  Speaking  of  self-exer- 
tion, he  says  : — "  It  is,  no  doubt,  manifest  that  the  people  themselves 
must  be  the  great  agents  in  accomplishing  the  work  of  their  own  in- 
struction. Unless  they  deeply  feel  the  usefulness  of  knowledge,  and 
resolve  to  make  some  sacrifices  for  the  acquisition  of  it,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  prospect  of  this  grand  object  being  attained.  But  it  is 
equally  clear  that,  to  wait  until  the  whole  people  with  one  accord  take 
the  determination  to  labor  in  this  good  work,  would  be  endless.  A 
portion  of  the  community  may  be  sensible  of  its  advantages,  and 
willing  at  any  fair  price  to  seek  them,  long  before  the  same  laudable 
feeling  becomes  universal ;  and  their  successful  efibrts  to  better  their 
intellectual  condition  can  not  fail  to  spread  more  widely  the  love  of 
learning,  and  the  disrelish  for  sensual  and  vulgar  gratification.  *  *  In 
some  lines  of  employment,  there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  finding  time 
for  acquiring  knowledge  ;  as  in  those  which  require  severe  labor,  or, 
though  less  severe,  yet  in  the  open  air ;  for  here  the  tendency  to 
sleep  immediately  after  it  ceases,  and  the  greater  portion  of  sleep  re- 
quired, oppose  very  serious  obstacles  to  instruction ;  on  the  other  hand, 
those  occupations  are  less  unfavorable  to  reflection,  and  have  a  consid- 
erable tendency  to  enlarge  the  mind." 

On  the  subject  of  encouraging  education  he  remarks : — 

'*The  first  method,  then,  which  soggests  itself  for  promoting  knowledge  among 
the  poor,  is  the  enc(»urag(.'mc'nt  of  cheap  publications  ;  and  in  no  country  is  this 
more  wanted  than  in  Great  Britain,  whore,  with  all  oar  cxpcrtnt^s  in  manufinc- 
tores,  we  have  never  succeeded  in  printing  books  at  so  little  as  doable  the  price 
required  by  our  neighbors  on  the  Continent.  A  gown,  which  any  wliere  else 
would  cost  half  a  guinea,  may  be  made  in  this  country  for  half  a  crown  ;  but  a 
volume,  fully  as  well  or  better  printed,  and  on  paper  which,  if  not  as  tine,  is  quite 
fine  enough,  and  far  more  agreeable  to  the  eyes,  than  could  be  brjught  in  I^ndon 
for  lialf  a  guinea,  costs  only  six  francs,  or  less  than  five  shillings,  at  Pnris.t  The 
high  price  of  labir,  in  a  trade  where  so  little  can  be  done  or  at  least  lias  been 
done  by  machinery,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  this  difierence.  But  the  direct  tax 
upon  paper  is  another ;  and  the  determination  to  print  u|)on  paper  of  a  certain 
price  is  a  third  ;  and  the  aversion  to  crowd  the  page  is  a  fourth/' 

He  thinks  "  It  is  not  ncc«*s«ary  that  all  who  are  tauirht,  or  even  any  large  pro- 
portion, should  go  beyond  the  rudiments ;  but  whoever  feels  within  )iim.s!clf  a  desire 

*  Tlie  "  Obftrvatiims  "  were  immediately  republished  ia  this  country,  and  had  a  powerful  influ- 
eoce  in  ttimulating  mechanics  to  the  establishment  of  societies  fur  their  own  im)>rovement,  as  well 
as  of  their  apprentices,  and  tu  the  development  of  the  **  Lyceum  "  and  the  system  of  "  Popular 
Lectures/* 

t  Books  still  continue  TB»tIy  dearer  In  England,  for  the  reasons  mentioued  above,  than  on 
the  Continent;  althoufh  English  books  are  much  cheaper  now  than  when  the**06«enNi- 
ft'ofu  "  were  firat  published.  Generally  speaking,  the  volume  that  costs  a  dollar  in  Eng land 
could  be  got  up  In  just  as  good  style  in  Franee  for  half  a  dollar,  and  In  Gemiany  for  «UI  ICM. 
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and  an  nptltude  to  proceed  farther,  will  press  forward ;  and  the  chances  of  dis- 
covery, both  iu  the  arts  and  scienoo  itself,  will  be  thus  indeBnitely  multiplied. 
Indeed  those  discoveries  immediately  connected  with  experiment  and  obsi-rvation 
are  moAt  likely  to  be  made  by  men  whose  lives,  being  spent  in  the  midst  of 
mechanical  operations,  are  at  the  same  tinie  instmoted  in  the  general  principles 
upon  which  these  depend,  and  trained  betimes  to  habits  of  speculation.  He  who 
shall  prepare  n  treatise  simply  and  concisely,  unfolding  the  doctrines  of  Algebra, 
Geometry,  and  Mechanics,  and  adding  examples  calculated  to  strike  the  imagina- 
tion, of  their  connection  with  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  with  the  arts  of 
common  life,  may  fiiirly  claim  a  large  share  in  that  rich  Imrvest  of  discover}'  and 
invention  which  must  be  reaped  by  the  thousands  of  ingenious  and  active  men, 
thus  enabled  to  bend  their  faculties  toward  objects  at  once  useful  and  subUme.'' 

Iu  recommending  cheap  publications  as  a  means  of  encouraging 

tlie  improvement  of  the  working  classes,  Mr.  Brougham  observes  : — 

^'  That  the  demand  for  books,  cheap  as  well  as  dear,  must  tend  ta  produce  them, 
no  one  denies ;  but  then  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  publication  of  cheap  books 
increases  the  number  of  readers  among  the  poor,  and  one  can  hardly  conceive  a 
greater  benefit  than  those  would  confer  who  should  make  a  judicious  selection 
from  our  bi>st  authors  upon  ethics,  politics,  and  history,  and  promote  cheap  edi- 
tions of  them  in  numbers,  without  waiting  until  the  demand  was  such  as  to  make 
the  sale  a  matter  of  perfect  certainty.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  excellent  and 
instructive  speech  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  delivered  in  1832,  stated  that  ^  an 
establishment  was  commenced,  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  number  of  individuals,  with  a 
capital  of  not  less  tlian  a  million,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  standard  works  at  a 
cheap  rate ; '  and  he  added  that  it  had  been  *  very  much  checked  in  its  operation 
hy  one  of  those  aet»  for  the  $uppre$9ion  of  knowledge^  which  were  passed  in 
l>ill',  although  one  of  its  rules  was  not  to  allow  the  venders  of  its  works  to  sell 
any  b4X>k  on  the  pi>litical  controversies  of  the  day.'  The  only  part  of  this  plan 
which  appears  at  all  objectionable,  is  the  restriction  upon  politics.  Why  should  not 
pi)litical,  as  well  as  all  other  works,  be  published  in  a  cheap  form,  and  in  num- 
bers ?  That  history,  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  the  doctrines  of  political  econ- 
omy may  safely  be  disseminated  in  this  shape,  no  man  nowadays  will  be  hardy 
curu:(h  to  deny.  Popular  tracts,  indeed,  on  the  latter  subject,  ought  to  be  much 
more  extensively  circulated,  for  the  good  of  the  working  classes  as  well  as  of  their 
fiupi.Tiors.  The  interests  of  both  are  deeply  concerned  in  sounder  views  beinp: 
taught  them  ;  1  can  hardly  imagine,  for  example,  a  greater  service  bting  rendereii 
t<.>  the  men,  than  expounding  to  them  the  true  principles  and  mutual  rehitions  of 
population  and  wages  ;  and  both  they  and  their  masters  will  assuredly  experience 
the  eft*ects  of  the  prevailing  ignorance  upon  such  questions,  as  soon  as  any  inter- 
ruption shall  happen  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country.  •  •  To  allow, 
or  rather  to  induce,  the  people  to  take  part  in  those  discussions,  is  therefore  not 
nier>.]y  safe,  but  most  wholesome  for  the  community,  and  yet  tome  points  connected 
with  them  are  rather  of  warm  contention  in  the  present  times ;  hut  thive  may 
b-.'  freely  handled,  it  seems,  with  safety ;  in<1eed,  unless  they  arc  so  handled,  such 
subjects  can  not  be  discussed  at  all.  Why  then  may  not  every  topic  of  politics, 
party  as  well  as  general,  be  treated  of  in  cheap  publications  7  It  is  highly  useful 
to  the  community  that  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  should  be  well  understood  by  every  man  who  lives  under  it  The  great 
interests  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  mightily  promoted  by  such  wholesome 
instruction ;  but  the  good  order  of  society  gains  to  the  full  as  much  by  it.  The 
penee  of  the  country  and  the  stability  of  the  government  could  not  be  more  effect- 
ually secured  than  by  the  universal  diffusion  of  this  kind  of  knowledge.-' 

We  conclude  our  extracts  from  the  ^^ Observations^*  with  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  suggestions : — 

*•  To  the  upper  classes  of  society,  then,  I  would  say,  that  the  question  no  long- 
er is,  whether  or  not  the  people  shall  be  instructed — for  that  has  been  determin^ 
loUiT  ago,  and  the  decision  is  irreversible — but  whether  they  shall  be  well  or  ill- 
tnught,  half-informed  or  as  thoroughly  as  their  circumstances  permit  and  their 
wants  require.  Let  no  one  be  afhiid  of  the  bulk  of  the  community  becoming  too 
accomplished  for  their  saperion.  Well-educated,  and  even  weU-verKd,  in  tho 
mart  elevated  aoicnoea,  they  aararedly  may  become ;  and  the  wont  oonaeqnencea 
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that  can  follow  to  their  saperiora  will  be,  that,  to  dosnrve  being  oaIIcmI  their  beiterf, 
tbey  too  must  devote  themselvefl  more  to  the  pnnnit  of  solid  and  reiined  learning ; 
the  present  public  seminaries  must  be  enlarged  ;  and  $ome  of  the  greater  cities 
of  the  Kingdom^  etpeeially  the  metropolis^  must  not  be  kept  destitute  of  the 
regular  means  within  themselves  of  scientific  education,''^ 

In  the  foregoing  passage,  Mr.  Brougham  not  only  anticipated  the 
inevitable  result  of  calling  public  attention  to  the  deficiency  in  the 
means  of  scientific  and  artistic  training  in  the  great  centers  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  which  the  World's  Exhibition  in  1851  exposed 
in  damaging  contrast  with  almost  every  other  European  nation — 
but  foreshadowed  his  own  determination  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
should  no  longer  monopolize  the  learning  of  England.  So  early  as 
1815,  he  contemplated  establishing  a  university  in  London,  with  the 
aid  of  his  friends,  which  would  be  free  from  the  vexatious  religious 
tests  which  virtually  excluded  from  the  honors  and  advantages  of  tlie 
other  principal  English  universities  all  who  had  conscientious  scruples 
about  subscribing  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Established  Church ; 
that  is,  the  members  of  all  other  religious  denominations.  But  the 
public  mind  was  no  more  prepared  for  such  an  undertaking  tlian  it 
was  for  a  general  system  of  popular  education. 

This  Mr.  Brougham  understood,  and  he  resolved  to  "  bide  his 
time  "  accordingly.  In  the  ten  years  which  had  now  elapsed  a  great 
change  for  the  better  had  taken  place  in  the  public  mind.  Although 
the  London  Mechanics*  Institute  had  yet  been  only  a  year  in  opera- 
tion, it  had  a  powerful  eflfect,  not  only  in  creating  a  thirst  for  the 
higher  branches  of  knowledge  among  the  young  men  of  the  metrop- 
olis, but  also  in  convincing  the  wealthy  citizens  that  it  was  their 
interest  to  have  a  local  institution  which,  while  it  would  afford  as 
good  facilities  for  securing  a  liberal  education  as  either  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  would,  unlike  those  institutions,  enable  all  to  enter  it  on 
equal  terms,  independently  of  creed  or  profession.  This  was  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction,  and  Mr.  Brougham  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  it 

The  same  year  that  Mr.  Brougham  published  his  ^'Practical  Observa- 
tions "  he  was  invited  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University.  He  had  no  less  distinguished 
an  opponent  on  this  occasion  than  Sir  Walter  Scott  Tlie  author  of 
"  Waverlt/ ''  was,  however,  defeated ;  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  retir- 
ing Lord  R4.^tor,  hav-ing  given  the  casting  vote  in  favor  of  the  t'ham- 
pion  of  popular  education.  In  the  Discourse,  which  ho  pn^nounood 
on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration,  he  availed  himsolf  of  tlu»  o|.|)or- 
tunity  not  only  to  advocate  all  liberal  study  on  the  part  of  iU  ymmj; 
men  of  that  university,  and  especially  of  tho  art  of  orat.Mv,  but 
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to  assjul  the  clamors  of  bigotry  at  the  spread  of  sdence  and 
free  inquiry.  "To  those  who  feel  alarmed,  as  statesmen  and 
friends,  of  existing  establishments,  I  would  address  a  few  words  of 
comfort  Real  knowledge  never  promoted  either  turbulence  or  unbe- 
lief; but  its  progress  is  the  forerunner  of  liberality  and  enlightened 
toleration.  Whoso  dreads  these,  let  him  tremble;  for  he  may  be 
well  assured  that  Uieir  day  is  at  length  come,  and  must  put  to  sudden 
flight  the  evil  spirits  of  tyranny  and  persecution,  which  haunted  the 
long  night  now  gone  down  the  sky.  As  men  will  no  longer  suffer 
themselves  to  be  led  bliudfold  in  ignorance,  so  will  they  no  more  yield  to 
the  vile  principle  of  judging  and  treating  their  fellow-creatures,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  their  actions,  but  according  to  the  ac- 
cidental and  involuntary  coincidence  of  their  opinions.  The  great 
truth  has  fully  gone  forth  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that  man  shall 

ISO  MORE   RENDER  ACCOUNT  TO  MAN    FOR  HIS  BEUEF,  OYER  WHICH    HE 
HAS  HIMSELF  NO  CONTROL." 

In  the  whole  range  of  English  literature,  there  is  scarcely  a  passage 

more  deserving  of  the  student's  attention  than  the  following  extract 

from  the  same  discourse. 

"  It  is  nn  extremely  common  error  among  young  persons,  impatient  of  academ- 
ical discipline,  to  turn  from  the  painful  stndy  of  ancient,  and  particularly  of  Attic 
composition,  and  solaco  themselves  with  works  rendered  easy  by  the  familianty  of 
their  own  tongue.  They  plausibly  contend  that,  as  a  powerful  or  captivating  dic- 
tion, in  a  pure  English  style,  is,  after  all,  the  attainment  they  are  in  search  of.  the 
study  of  the  best  English  models  affords  the  shortest  road  to  this  point ;  and,  even 
admitting  the  ancient  cxampk-s  to  have  been  the  great  fountains  from  which  all 
eloquence  is  drawn,  they  would  rather  pro6t,  as  it  were,  by  the  classical  labors  of 
their  English  predecessors,  than  toil  over  the  same  patli  themselves.  In  a  word, 
they  would  treat  the  perishable  results  of  those  laborers  as  the  standard,  and  give 
themselves  no  care  about  the  immortal  originals.  This  argument,  the  thin  cover- 
ing which  indolence  weaves  for  herself,  would  speedily  sink  all  the  fine  arts  into 
barrenness  and  iusigniBeance.  Why,  according  to  such  roasoners,  should  a 
«culptor  or  painter  encounter  the  toil  of  a  journey  to  Athens  or  to  Home  7  Far 
bettor  work  at  home,  and  profit  by  the  labor  of  those  who  have  n-sortcd  to  the 
Vatican  and  the  Parthenon,  and  founded  an  English  school  adapted  to  the  tastes 
of  our  own  country.  Be  you  assured  that  the  works  of  the  English  chisel  fall 
not  more  short  of  the  wonders  of  the  Acropolis,  than  the  best  productions  of 
moilerq  pens  fall  short  of  the  chaste,  finished,  nervous,  and  overwhelming  compo- 
akions  of  them  that '  resistless  fulmined  over  Greece.*  " 

The  peroration  which  follows  is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  own  \-igor- 

ous  oratory  and  generous  sentiments. 

'^  Let  me  therefore  indulge  in  the  hope,  that,  among  the  illustrious  youths  whom 
this  ancient  kingdom,  famed  alike  for  its  nobility  and  its  learning,  has  produced, 
to  continue  her  fame  through  after  ages,  possibly  among  those  1  now  aildrees,  there 
may  be  found  some  one — I  ask  m>  morif — willing  to  give  a  bright  example  to  other 
nations  in  a  path  yet  untrodden,  by  taking  the  lead  of  his  fellow-citirens,  not  in 
frivolous  ainust'UU'nts,  nor  in  the  degrading  pursuits  of  the  ambitious  vulgar — but 
in  the  truly  noble  task  of  enlightening  the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  leaving 
)iis  own  name  no  longer  encircled,  as  heretofore,  with  barbaric  splendor,  or  at- 
t-iched  to  courtly  gewgaws,  but  illustrated  by  the  honors  mwt  worthy  of  our  ra- 
tional nature— -c-ju pled  with  the  d.fTusion  of  knowledge — and  gratefully  pronounced 
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tbroagh  all  as^,  by  milllonfl  whom  bis  wiso  beneficcnco  bus  r.-scucd  from  igoo- 
ranee  and  viix*.  To  him  I  will  say,  ^  llomioea  ad  i>efj6  nulLi  re  propius  accedunt 
quam  salutcm  hominibus  dando :  nibil  babi>t  nee  fortunu  tua  nriju^ii  quam  ut  powls, 
nee  natura  tua  melius  quam  ut  velis  nervure  quamplurimos.'  This  is  the  true  mark 
for  the  aim  of  all  wbo  eiiber  prize  the  enjoyment  of  pure  happiness,  or  si'taright 
value  upon  a  bif(h  and  unsullied  renown.  And  if  the  benefiott^rs  of  mnnkiuJ, 
when  they  rest  from  their  pious  labors,  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  hereafter,  as  an 
appropriate  reward  of  their  virtue,  the  privilege  of  looking  down  upon  the  bless- 
ings with  whieh  their  toils  and  suflferings  have  clothed  the  scone  of  their  former 
existence ;  do  not  vainly  imagine  that,  in  a  state  of  exalted  purity  and  wisdom, 
the  founders  of  mighty  dynasties,  the  conquerors  of  new  empires,  or  the  more 
vulgar  crowd  of  ovil-d«)er8,  who  have  sacrificed  to  their  own  agi^randizeinent  the 
go<,>d  of  their  fellow-creatun's,  will  be  gratified  by  eontemplatinsij  the  monuments 
of  their  ins;lorious  fume !  Theirs  will  be  the  delight — theirs  the  triumph — who 
can  trace  the  remote  effects  of  their  enlightened  benevolence  in  the  improved  con- 
dition of  their  species,  and  exult  in  the  reflection,  that  the  prodigious  change  they 
now  survey,  with  eyes  that  ago  and  sorrow  can  make  dim  no  more — of  knowl- 
edge become  power — virtue  sliaring  in  the  dominion — superstition  trampled  under 
foot — tyranny  driven  from  the  world — are  the  fruits,  precious  though  costly,  and 
though  late  reaped,  yet  long-enduring,  of  all  the  hardships  and  all  the  hazards  they 
encountered  hero  below  I'* 

The  time  had  come  now  (1825)  for  the  London  University ;  accord- 
ingly Mr.  Brougham  lost  not  a  day  in  preparing  and  introducing  a 
bill  for  its  incorporation.  The  opposition  which  himself  and  his  friends 
had  to  encounter  in  their  new  project  was  very  great  But  he  was 
not  to  be  discouraged  by  any  obstacles  which  seemed  at  all  surmount- 
able. He  thus  expressed  his  resolute  and  sanguine  purpose  in  an 
article  on  the  subject  in  the  ^^'Edinhurgh  Review'*'*  for  Feb.,  1820. 

"  We  would  not  be  too  sanguine.  But  there  are  signs  of  these  times  and  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  to  whieh  we  trust  as  firmly  as  ever  any  ancient  astrologer 
trusted  to  the  rules  of  his  science.  Judging  from  these,  we  will  venture  to  cast 
the  horoscope  of  the  infant  institution.  We  predict,  that  the  clamor  by  which 
it  has  been  assailed  will  die  away — that  it  is  destined  to  a  long,  a  glorious,  and  a 
beneficent  existence — that,  while  the  spirit  of  its  system  remains  unchanged,  the 
details  will  vary  with  the  varying  necessities  and  facilities  of  every  age — that  it 
will  be  the  model  of  many  future  establishments — that  even  those  haughty  founda- 
tions which  now  treat  it  with  contempt,  will  in  some  degree  feel  its  salutar}-  influ- 
ence— and  that  the  approbation  of  a  great  people,  to  whose  wistlom,  energy,  and 
virtue,  its  exertions  will  have  largely  contributed,  will  confer  on  it  a  dignity  more 
imposing  than  any  which  it  could  derive  from  the  must  lucrative  patronage,  or  the 
most  splendid  ceremonial. 

^*  For  us.  our  part  has  been  deliberately  chosen,  and  shaU  be  manfully  sustained. 
We  entertain  a  firm  conviction  that  the  principles  of  liberty,  as  in  government  and 
tr<ade,  so  also  in  education,  are  all-important  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  To 
the  triumph  of  those  principles  wo  look  forward,  not,  we  trust,  with  a  fanatical 
confidence,  but  assuredly  with  a  cheerful  and  steadfast  hope.  Their  nature  may 
be  misunderstood.  Their  progress  may  be  retarded.  They  may  be  maligned, 
derided,  nay,  at  times  exploited,  and  apparently  forgotten.  But  we  do,  in  our 
souls,  believe  that  th^'v  are  strong  with  the  strength,  and  quick  with  the  vitality  of 
truth ;  that  when  they  fall,  it  is  to  rebound  ;  that  when  they  recede,  it  is  to  spring 
forward  with  greater  elasticity  ;  that  when  they  seem  to  perish,  there  are  the  seeds 
of  renovation  in  their  very  decay — and  that  their  influence  will  continue  to  bless 
distant  gt?nerations,  when  infamy  itself  shall  have  ceased  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
the  arts  and  the  names  of  those  who  hnve  opposed  them,  the  dupe,  the  dissembler, 
the  bigot,  the  hireling — the  buffoon  and  the  siiroiism,  the  liar  and  the  lie.'' 

Though  his  now  scheme  was  attacked  by  all  the  bigots  and 
Tories  in  both  houses;,  he  continued  to  urge  the  claims  of  those  whom 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  ostracize,  until  his  efforts  were  crowned 
with  complete  success.  No  wonder  that  he  now  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  all  Europe;  for  certain  it  is  that  no  other  individual  had 
accomplished  more  for  the  cause  of  civilization  since  1816.  Other 
men  have  become  famous  in  devoting  their  energies  to  one  object. 
But  Mr.  Brougham  never  confined  himself  to  any  single  movement, 
however  liberal,  great,  and  good  in  itself;  but,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  was  ever  ready  to  aid  the  cause  of  liberty  and  right,  no 
matter  in  what  form  it  came  before  him.  While  making  war  on  the 
mal-practices  of  the  two  great  universities  of  England ;  dragging  their 
misdeeds  before  the  public ;  exciting  the  scorn  of  Europe  against  their 
bigotry;  establishing  model  schools  and  mechanics' institutions ;  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  the  negro  slave ;  delivering  a  speech  to-day  in  behalf 
of  the  tortured  Hindoo,  and  to-morrow  on  behalf  of  the  British  soldier, 
condemned  to  be  lashed  like  a  dog  for  some  slight  violation  of  the  army 
regulations ;  he  found  leisure  at  the  same  time  to  denounce  the  oppress- 
ors of  Ireland ;  to  expose  the  monstrous  iniquity  of  the  Irish  state 
church  ;  to  proclaim  to  the  civilized  world  how  Irish  law  was  bought 
and  sold  as  an  article  of  merchandise  under  the  connivance,  if  not 
with  the  actual  consent,  of  English  oflScials  ;  to  aid  Daniel  O'Connell, 
witli  some  of  his  noblest  orations  in  favor  of  Catholic  emancipation  ; 
and  to  write  splendid  essays  for  almost  every  number  of  the  .^'"Edin- 
burgh Review.^'* 

One  would  think  that  all  this  would  be  sufficient  to  engross  the  time 
of  any  individual,  however  great  his  intellectual  and  physical  resources. 
Still  Mr.  Brougham  had  leisure.  He  found  it  somehow  or  other,  at 
least  sufficient  of  it  to  enable  him  to  be  chiefly  instrumental  in  found- 
ing, in  1827,  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  becom- 
ing chairman  of  its  managing  committee,  and  delivering  an  inaugural 
discourse  on  "  The  Objects,  Pleasures,  and  Advantages  of  Science," 
which  formed  its  first  publication. 

In  this  Discourse,  after  dividing  the  whole  of  human  knowledge 
into  grand  classes,  with  many  illustrations  of  the  uses  of  each,  he 
closes  with  an  eloquent  exposition  of  the  advantages  and  pleasures 
to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  these  sublime  and  interesting  scien- 
ces. The  following  passages  will  illustrate  his  manner  of  treating 
these  topi  AS : — 

*'  Reflect  liow  many  parts  of  the  reading,  even  of  persons  ignorant  of  nil  sci- 
ences, refer  to  matters  wholly  nnoonneoted  with  any  interest  or  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  knowledge  acquired.  Every  one  is  amused  with  reading  a  story : 
a  romance  m&y  please  some,  and  a  fairy  tale  may  entrrtain  others ;  but  no  benefit 
beyond  the  amusement  is  derived  from  this  source  :  the  imagination  is  gratified ; 
and  wo  willlntrly  upend  a  g<w>d  deal  of  time,  and  a  little  money,  in  this  gratifioa- 
lion,  rather  than  rest  after  fatigue,  or  in  any  other  bodily  indulgeuoe.     •     •     It 
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may  be  better  to  read  thote  than  to  sit  ya^%iiing  and  idle — mnch  better  than  to  nit 
drioking  or  ^niing,  whichf  when  carried  to  the  least  exoess,  are  crimes  in  them- 
■elves,  and  the  fniitfal  parents  of  many  more.  But  this  is  nearly  as  much  as  can 
be  said  for  such  vain  and  unprofitable  reading.  If  it  be  a  pleasaro  to  gratify 
cariosity,  to  know  what  we  are  ignorant  of,  to  liave  our  feehngs  of  wonder  called 
forth,  how  pure  a  delight  of  this  very  kind  does  natural  science  hold  out  to  iia 
students  7  Recollect  some  of  the  extraordinary  discoveries  of  mechanical  phil<«- 
ophy.  How  wonderful  are  the  laws  that  regulate  the  motions  of  fluids !  Is  there 
any  thing' in  all  the  idle  books  of  tales  and  horrors  more  truly  astonishing  than  the 
fiict,  that  a  few  pounds  of  water  may,  by  mere  pressure,  without  any  machinery, 
by  merely  t>eing  placed  in  a  particular  way,  produce  an  irresistible  foroe  7  What 
can  be  more  strange,  than  that  an  ounce  weight  should  balance  hundre«is  of 
pounds,  by  the  intervention  of  a  few  bars  of  thin  iron  7  Observe  the  extraordinary 
truths  which  optical  science  discloses.  Can  any  thing  surprise  us  more,  than  to 
find  that  the  color  of  white  is  a  mixture  of  all  others — that  red,  and  blue,  and 
gre^n,  and  all  the  rest,  merely  by  being  blended  in  certain  proportions,  form  what 
we  have  fancied  rather  to  be  no  color  at  all,  than  all  colors  tofirether  ?  Chem- 
istry is  not  behind,  in  its  wonders.  That  the  diamond  should  be  made  of  the 
same  material  with  coal ;  that  water  should  be  chiefly  compos4>d  of  an  inflamma- 
ble substance ;  that  acids  should  be  almost  all  formed  of  different  kinds  of  air, 
and  that  one  of  those  acids,  whose  strength  can  dissolve  almost  any  of  the  met- 
als, should  be  made  of  the  self-same  ingredients  with  the  common  air  we  breathe ; 
that  salts  should  be  of  a  metallic  nature,  and  composed,  in  great  part,  of  metals, 
fluid  like  quicksilver,  but  lighter  than  water,  and  which,  without  any  heating,  take 
fire  upon  being  exposed  to  the  air,  and,  by  burning,  form  the  substance  so  abound- 
ing in  saltpeter  and  in  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood  :  these,  surely,  are  thinc^s  to  ex- 
cite the  wonder  of  any  reflecting  mind — ^nay,  of  any  one  but  little  accustomed  to 
reflect.  And  yet  these  are  trifling,  when  compared  to  the  prodigies  which  as- 
tronomy opens  to  our  view :  the  enormous  masses  of  the  heavenly  boilits  ;  their 
immense  distances ;  their  countless  numbers,  and  their  motions,  whose  swiitnen 
mocks  the  uttermost  eflbrts  of  the  imagination. 

*^  To  pass  our  time  in  the  study  of  the  sciences,  in  learning  what  others  have 
discovered,  and  in  extending  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  reckoned  the  most  dignified  and  happy  of  human  occupations ;  and  the 
name  of  philosopher,  or  lover  of  wisdom,  is  given  to  those  who  lead  such  a  life. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  a  man  should  do  nothing  else  than  study 
known  truths,  and  explore  new,  in  order  to  earn  this  high  title.  Some  of  the 
greatest  philosophers  in  all  asres  have  been  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  active  life  ; 
and  an  assiduous  devotion  of  the  bulk  of  our  time  to  the  work  which  our  condition 
requires,  is  an  important  duty,  and  indicates  the  possession  of  practical  wibdoai. 
This,  however,  does  by  no  means  hinder  us  from  applying  the  rest  of  our  time, 
b^'side  what  nature  requires  for  meals  and  rest,  to  the  study  of  science  ;  and  he 
who,  in  whatever  station  his  lot  may  be  cast,  works  his  day^s  work,  and  improves 
his  mini]  in  the  evening,  as  well  as  he  who,  placed  above  such  necessity,  prefers 
the  refined  and  elevating  pleasures  of  knowledge  to  the  low  gratification  of  the 
8enMt>s,  richly  deserves  tlio  name  of  True  Philosopher. 

**One  of  the  most  gratifying  treats  which  science  affords  us  is  the  knouledare 
of  the  extra^irdinary  powers  with  which  the  human  mind  is  endowed.  No  man, 
until  he  has  studied  philosophy,  can  have  a  just  idea  of  the  great  thin^  for  which 
Providence  has  fitted  his  understanding,  the  extraordinary  disproportion  which 
there  is  between  his  natural  strength  and  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  the  foroe 
which  he  derives  from  those  powers.  *  ♦  *  It  is  surely  no  mean  reward  of 
cur  labor  to  become  acquainted  with  the  prodigious  genius  of  those  wlio  have 
almost  exalted  the  nature  of  man  above  its  destined  sphere;  and, admitted  to  a 
fellowship  with  those  loftiest  minds,  to  know  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  by  univenud 
Consent  they  hold  a  station  apart,  rising  over  all  the  great  teachers  of  mankind, 
and  spoken  of  reverently,  as  if  Newton  and  LArLACB  were  not  the  names  of 
mortal  men." 

Xo  sooner  had  this  society  gone  into  efficient  operation — ^placing 
wholesome  food  for  thought,  and  useful  practical  informatiou,  withia 
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the  reach  of  all,  than  Mr.  Brougham  commenced  his  labors  in  favor 

of  law  reform.     Ho  spoke  for  six  hours  on  this  subject  in  the  House 

of  Commons,  Feb.  7,  1828,  making  a  deep  impression  both  on  the 

Parliament  and  the  nation,  convincing  a  large  number  of  opponents 

as  well  as  friends,  Tories  as  well  as  Whigs,  that  there  existed  serious 

abuses  in  the  existing  laws,  which  ought  to  be  remedied  as  soon  as 

possible.     It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  into  particulars 

in  regard  to  the  character  of  these  abuses.*     Suffice  it  to  say  that 

they  operated  chiefly  if  not  wholly  against  the  poor,  and  that  Mr. 

Brougham  resolved  that,  so  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  the  people 

should  have  cheap  laws  as  well  as  cheap  books ;  as  he  eloquently  set 

forth  in  the  peroration  of  his  great  speech. 

''  Tlie  course  is  clear  before  us ;  the  race  is  glorious  to  mn.  You  have  the 
power  of  seDding  your  name  down  through  all  times,  illustrated  by  deeds  of  higher 
fame,  and  more  useful  import,  than  ever  were  done  within  these  walls.  You  saw 
the  greatest  warrior  of  the  age — conqueror  of  Italy — humbler  of  Germany — terror 
of  the  North — saw  him  account  all  his  matchless  victories  poor,  compared  with 
the  triumph  you  are  now  in  a  condition  to  win — saw  him  contemn  the  fickleness 
of  fortune,  while,  in  despite  of  her,  he  could  pronounce  his  memorable  boast,  *■  I 
shall  go  down  to  posterity  with  the  code  in  my  hand  ! '  You  have  vanquished  him 
in  the  field ;  strive  now  to  rival  him  in  the  sacred  arts  of  peace !  Outstrip  him  as 
a  lawgiver,  whom  in  arms  yon  overcame !  the  luster  of  the  Regency  will  be 
eclipseid  by  the  more  solid  and  enduring  splendor  of  the  Reign.  The  praise  which 
false  courtiers  feigned  for  our  Edwards  and  Ilanrs,  the  Justinians  of  their  day, 
will  be  the  ju^t  tribute  of  the  wise  and  the  good  to  that  monarch  under  whose 
sway  so  mighty  an  undertaking  shall  be  accomplished.  Of  a  truth,  the  holders  of 
scepters  are  most  chiefly  to  be  envied  for  that  they  bestow  the  power  of  thus  con- 
quering, and  ruling  thus.  It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus — it  formed  part  of  the 
glare  in  which  the  perfidies  of  his  earlier  years  were  lost — that  he  found  Rome  of 
brick,  and  left  it  of  marble ;  a  praise  not  unworthy  a  great  prince,  and  to  which  the 
present  reign  has  its  claims.  But  how  much  nobler  will  be  the  sovereign-s  boast, 
when  he  shall  have  it  to  say,  that  he  found  law  dear,  and  left  it  cheap ;  found  it  a 
sealed  book,  left  it  a  living  letter ;  found  it  the  patrimony  of  the  rich,  left  it  the 
patrimony  of  the  poor ;  found  it  the  two-edged  sword  of  craft  and  oppression,  left 
it  the  staff  of  honesty  and  the  shield  of  innocence!  To  me,  much  reflecting  on 
these  things,  it  has  always  seemed  a  worthier  honor  to  be  the  instrument  of  mak- 
ing you  bestir  yourselves  in  this  high  matter,  than  to  enjoy  all  that  office  can  be- 
stow— office  of  which  the  patronage  would  be  an  irksome  incumbrance,  the  emol- 
uments superfluous,  to  one  content  with  the  rest  of  his  industrious  fellow-citizens, 
that  his  own  hands  minister  to  his  wants ;  and,  as  for  the  power  supposed  to  follow 
it — I  have  lived  near  half  a  century,  and  I  have  learned  that  power  and  place  may 
be  severed.  But  one  power  I  do  prize  ;  that  of  being  the  advocate  of  my  coun- 
trymen here,  and  their  fellow-laborer  elsewhere,  in  those  things  whieh  concern  the 
bent  interests  of  mankind.  That  power,  I  know  full  well,  no  government  can  give 
— no  change  can  take  away." 

He  now  became  as  obnoxious  to  the  attorneys  as  he  had  previously 

*  In  comparhig  the  Iti ws  of  England  with  those  of  other  European  nations,  M.  Voltaire,  wiiti 
bi«  usual  sagacity,  remarks :— "The  English  nation  has  more  uniformity,  but  having  extrica- 
ted itself  from  servitude  and  bartMurlsm,  only  by  occasional  eflbrts,  by  fits  and  conviilsiTe 
starts,  and  having,  even  in  its  state  of  freedom,  retained  manj  laws  formerlj  promulgated, 
eitfier  by  the  great  tyrants  who  contended  in  rivalship  for  the  throne,  or  the  petty  tyrants 
wlio  seized  upon  the  powers  and  honors  of  the  prelacy,  it  has  formeil  altogether  a  t>oJy  of 
taws  of  gresl  vigor  and  efficacy,  btit  which  Rtill  exhibits  many  brui'gts  and  wounds,  vtry 
efitmitHy  patched  and pfa»ttrfd.'^  Tliwe  **brul?ei»  and  woiinds,"  at  IfSfittlie  most  serious  bf 
them,  tt  was  rt«ervtrd  for  Lord  Broi<.j;ham  t«>  hial,  wiiliout  clumsities&  or  pa:chwork. 
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been  to  tlie  clergy ;  and  the  fonner  as  well  as  the  latter  determined 
to  give  him  all  the  opposition  in  their  power.  This  seemed  a  great 
deal  to  themselves.  They  were  credulous  enougli  to  think  they  could 
crush  him.  With  this  view  they  formed  a  combination  against  him. 
He  was  to  receive  no  briefs  after  this ;  the  attorneys  being  the  medi- 
um in  Endand  between  clients  and  counselors.  But  Mr.  Brou^cham^s 
talents  as  a  lawyer  were  too  well  known  to  render  a  scheme  like  this 
successful.  Those  who  had  important  suits  to  gain  or  lose  would 
secure  the  most  eminent  counsel  they  could,  let  selfish,  vindictive 
attorneys  say  what  they  would ;  so  that  not  only  did  the  combination 
prove  a  failure,  but  as  soon  as  its  true  character  was  known  it  had  an 
effect  directly  the  reverse  of  that  intended.  Mr.  Brougham  got  more 
briefs  than  ever,  and  was  offered  vastly  more  than  he  could  attend  to. 
The  people  every  where  entertained  sentiments  of  sincere  gratitude  to 
a  man  who  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  lighten  their  burdens,  and 
who  had  already  given  them  so  much  aid  in  the  education  of  their 
children  This  feeling  was  manifested  to  him  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
mistaken.  There  was  scarcely  a  constituency  in  England,  which  was 
independent  of  Tory  influence,  but  was  anxious  to  elect  him  as  its  rep- 
resentative in  Parliament.  In  1830  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
good  old  Yorkshire,  at  the  general  election,  on  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam the  IV.,  and  was  triumphantly  returned,  free  of  expense. 

This  was  not  without  its  effect  on  his  political  friends.  Catholic 
Emancipation  had  been  carried  the  year  before  ;  there  were  Catholics 
now  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  Lord  John  Russell  was  prepar- 
ing the  lleform  Bill ;  and,  amid  this  rapid  progress  in  liberal  ideas,  it 
was  necessary  to  confer  some  suitable  distinction  on  the  people's  ablest 
and  best  champion.  Accordingly  the  Grey  ministry  immediately 
made  him  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Brougham  and  Vaux. 

As  Lord  Chancellor,  he  had  to  encounter  strong  prejudices.  The 
Tories  affected  to  regard  his  decisions  as  fraught  with  evil — tending  to 
undermine  the  most  cherished  institutions  of  the  country.  Their  or- 
gans admitted,  in  order  to  render  their  pretensions  the  more  plausible, 
that  possibly  he  meant  well  enough ;  but  that  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  a  Scottish  lawyer,  however  good  his  talents,  could  suffi- 
ciently underst^md  the  laws  of  England  in  a  few  years  to  be  qualified 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  highest  judicial  office  in  the  empire. 

The  attorneys  were  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  bearing  their 
testimony  against  him.  They,  forsooth,  were  astonished  at  his  ignor- 
ance of  English  law  ;  and  in  no  other  way  could  they  account  for  the 
unprecedented  ex|>edition  with  which  he  disposed  of  all  cases  brou<yht 
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senters  were  not  disqualified  as  such  from  sitting  in  Parlianient,  or  on 
the  bench  ;  but  the  institutions  of  learning,  which  ought  to  have  been 
the  first  to  set  examples  of  liberality  and  tolerance,  continued  to  pun- 
ish them  for  not  saying  their  prayers  in  the  orthodox  way.  Lord 
Brougham  resolved  to  try,  in  1834,  whether  Parliament  could  not  be 
induced  to  put  an  end  to  this  discreditable  state  of  things. 

In  his  speech  in  favor  of  abolishing  subscription  (to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,)  delivered  August  the  first,  1834,  he  paid  the  usual  respect 
to  the  predilections  and  prejudices  of  his  audience ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  spared  no  rules,  regulations,  or  practices,  which,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  education,  it 
was  necessary  to  attack  and  expose.  This  will  sufficiently  appear  from 
an  extract  or  two.  The  sort  of  "equality  before  the  laws" secured  to 
dissenters  by  the  Emancipation  Bill,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called 
the  Relief  Act,  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  following  passage : 

"  If  it  bo  not  a  practical  grievance,  that  bccaasc  a  man  liappcns  conacicntionsly 
to  differ  from  you  upon  religious  questions — you  being,  from  conviction,  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  he,  from  the  like  conviction,  dissenting  from  its 
doctrines — that  because,  wliile  you,  from  conscientiously  approving  of  its  doctrines 
and  its  discipline,  subscribe  to  die  one  and  yield  to  the  other,  he,  from  as  consci- 
entious a  persuasion,  refuses  his  assent  to  either,  without  any  interest,  but  against 
his  intcTest — (for,  even  if  all  tests  are  removed,  he  dissents  from  the  established 
church  to  his  inevitable  injury  in  many  respects) — if,  I  say,  it  be  not  a  practical 
grievance  that  he  who,  against  his  interest,  and  on  account  of  his  conscience  alone, 
can  not,  unless  lie  play  the  hypocrite,  adopt  your  doctrines  and  submit  to  your  dis- 
cipline, is,  for  that  reason,  and  that  only  reason,  excluded  from  some  of  the  most 
valuable  t(.'mporal  rights  which  a  citizen  can  enjoy;  if  that  be  not  a  practical 
grievance,  then  I  admit  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  present  meas- 
ure. But,  first  of  all,  is  it  nothing,  that  the  man  who  conscientiously  dissi*nt9 
from  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  can  not  educate  his 
children,  or,  if  he  be  a  young  man,  can  not  himself  receive  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, at  either  of  the  two  most  illustrious,  most  ancient,  and  most  justly  renowned 
seminaries  of  public  instruction  in  the  whole  civilized  world  7  Is  it  nothing  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  education,  either  for  himself  or  for  his  son, 
he  must  resort  to  other  countries  at  a  great  expense,  and  underfro  besides  a  spe- 
cies of  banishment,  instead  of  being  admitted  to  institutions  which  you  yours<.-lves, 
by  way  of  giving  my  argumt^nt  greater  force,  and  of  stamping  the  grievance  of 
the  dissenter  with  evidence  of  greater  value,  are  the  first  to  boast  arc  infinitely 
bettcT  than  any  other  seminaries  established,  or  ever  Hkely  to  be  formed  in  this 
country  7    Is  that  no  practical  grievance  7  '* 

There  are,  perhaps,  some  of  our  readers  who  would  think  there 
must  be  a  mistake,  if  told  in  conversation  that,  so  recently  as  1834,  an 
Englishman  had  to  leave  his  own  country,  in  despite  of  her  free  insti- 
tutions, Magna  Charta,  <fec.,  if  he  happened  not  to  believe  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  wished,  notwithstanding,  to  become  a  respect- 
able physician.*  Lord  Brougham  puts  the  question  thus  clearly,  in 
the  speech  already  quoted : — 

*  At  this  very  time  nothing  was  mure  common  than  to  abuse  RiiMia  as  **  despotic," 
*•  acarcely  emergnd  from  barbarism,"  Ac. ;  yet  that  same  despotism  mi«ht  have  taujpht  con- 
stitutional  England,  more  than  hal/  a  century  previously,  to  respect  the  rights  of  conscience. 
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"  1b  it  nothing  that  a  dissenter  can  not  be  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  either  at 
Oxford  or  at  Cuiubrid^re ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  this  degree,  lie  miMt  resort  either 
to  Paris  or  Pavia,  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  ?  Some  noblu  lords,  perhaps,  of  largo 
incomes,  and  knowing  nothing  of  pocuniarv  difficulties  but  by  report,  may  think 
this  nothing';  but  let  inc  remind  your  lordships,  that  the  rule  which  says,  *  He- 
cause  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  you  can  not  be  an  English 
physician,  without  going  abroad  for  two  or  three  years,  and  obtaining,  in  some  for- 
eign university,  a  doctor's  degree,'  is  a  law  savoring  of  persecution— a  law  entail- 
ing upun  the  subjects  of  the  realm  tlie  very  praoUoiil  grievance  of  expense  which 
they  may  be  unable  to  defray,  and  of  banishment  which  they  must  dislike  to  en- 
dure— and  all  because  they  are  honest,  consoientioos,  and  pious  men." 

A  large  portion  of  this  speech  was  copied  by  the  leading  journals 
of  Europe;  and  the  strange  state  of  things  which  it  so  eloquently 
described  were  freely  commented  upon.  This  aided  his  lordship  to  no 
inconsiderable  extent  in  forcing  the  universities  to  relax  their  intoler- 
ance, if  not  to  assume  a  liberality  consistent  with  the  enlightened 
spirit  of  the  age.  At  the  same  time  it  turned  not  a  few  against  him, 
who  ought  to  have  known  better.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  this  exposition,  most  necessary  as  it  was,  had  considerable  influ- 
ence in  the  quarrel  which  he  had  with  his  colleagues,  or  rather  wliich 
they  had  with  him,  soon  after  it  was  made.  Be  this  2U  it  may,  when 
the  Whigs  returned  to  power  in  1835,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
offered  him  any  office.  They  thought  it  sufficient  to  give  him  the 
pension  of  £5,000  a  year,  which  the  law  allowed  liim  as  Chancellor, 
placing  Mr.  Pe[>pys,  a  third-rate  lawyer,  on  the  woolsack  in  his  stead, 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Cottenham.  Whether  Lord  Brougham  felt 
slighted  at  this  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  he  showed  no  disposition  to 
connive  at  the  faults  of  the  Whigs.  On  several  occasions  he  chastised, 
without  mercy,  such  of  them  as  he  believed  to  have  deserved  the  lash. 
There  are  many  who  think,  to  this  day,  that  his  castigation  of  Lord 
Durham,  governor-general  of  Canada,  contributed  to  hasten,  if  it  did 
not  actually  cause,  that  nobleman^s  death.  Nor  is  the  f<ict  strange. 
ITis  onset  was  always  terrible.  The  stoutest  heart  might  well  quail 
before  the  man  who,  to-day,  could  pour  forth  such  an  overwhelming 
torrent  of  scorn  and  invective  in  the  House  of  Lords;  to-morrow 
launch  a  thunderbolt  from  the  Times  ;  and  the  next  day,  perhaps  the 

One  of  the  greatest  historians  of  motiern  times  says:  "The  legislalrix  of  the  north,  in  I7C7, 
collected  deputies  from  all  the  provinces  which  contained  al)out  twelve  hundred  thousand 
square  leagues.  These  were  Pagans,  Mohammedans  of  the  sect  of  Ali,  and  others  of  the  sect 
of  Omar,  and  about  twelve  different  sects  of  Christians.  Every  law  was  distinctly  proposed 
to  this  new  synod ;  and,  if  it  appeared  conformable  to  the  interest  of  all  the  provinces,  it  (hen 
received  the  sanction  of  the  empress  and  the  nation. 

"  The  firdt  law  that  was  brmu^ht  forward  and  carried  was  a  law  of  toleration,  that  the 
Greek  priest  might  never  forget  that  the  Latin  priest  was  his  fellow-man ;  that  the  Mussulman 
might  bear  with  his  P&sun  brother;  and  that  the  Roman  Cstliolic  might  not  be  tempted  to 
IHCrifice  his  brother  the  Presbyterian. 

"  The  empress  wrote  with  her  own  hand,  in  this  grand  council  of  legislation—'  Among  so 
many  diflVrent  creeds,  the  mont  injurious  errvr  teoukt  bt  inMeranee.'  "—Dictiunaire  Pkilo- 
tophiquef  de  M.  Voltaire,  Vol  II.,  p  ItU. 
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same  night,  coiuicntrate  all  Lis  powers  of  sarcasm,  ridicule,  irony,  ^c.^ 
in  an  article  for  the  ^*  Edinburgh  i2mew."* 

But  no  matter  how  many  he  had  to  chastise  in  a  week  or  a  month,  he 
was  ever  ready  to  speak  and  write  in  favor  of  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple. His  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  this  subject,  delivered  May 
23, 1835,  will  always  be  read  with  interest.  We  quote  a  few  extracts. 
In  speaking  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  existing  schools,  he  says : 

'*  The  whole  amount  of  this  kind  of  edaoation  I  have  stated  as  giren  to  not  maoh 
more  than  one-twelflh  of  the  population.  But  this  is  the  average,  and  unfortu- 
nately it  is  unequally  distributed,  being  most  abundant  in  places  where  it  is  least 
wanted,  and  where  it  is  most  required  least  liberally  afforded.  The  average  of 
all  England  and  Wales  we  shall  say  is  one  in  twelve ;  but  what  is  the  proportion 
in  certain  counties?  Why,  one-thirteenth,  one-fourteenth,  and  one-6ileenth. 
And  which  are  those  counties,  1  would  ask,  where  education  is  the  least  expanded  f 
They  are  Middlesex  and  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster ;  and  1  believe,  though 
I  have  not  the  returns,  1  may  add  Surrey.  Of  Middlesex  and  Lancaster,  how- 
ever, I  can  speak  with  certainty,  that  the  proportion  is  little  more  than  one-fif- 
teenth, being  in  each  a  deficiency  of  near  60,000  children ;  and  these  are  the  two 
counties  in  all  England  in  which  the  importance  of  education  is  the  greatest ;  so 
that  the  provision  for  instruction  is  scanty,  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  circam- 
stinces  of  the  people  require  that  it  should  be  abundant.  For  I  ask  whether  the 
metropolitan  and  the  great  manufiusturing  counties  are  not  those  which  every  con- 
sideration of  public  policy  and  of  public  morals  (if  things  which  are  one  and  the 
same  mui^t  be  spoken  of  as  distinct,)  prompts  to  us  to  instruct  most  liberally — to 
fill  with  the  means  of  education — ^to  stud  over  with  schools?  Nor  is  this  inequal- 
ity of  distribution  confined  to  provinces:  it  pervades  districts  also.  In  those  pop- 
ulous counties,  with  their  largo  towns,  the  general  proportion  is  little  above  one- 
fifleenth.  *  ♦  ♦  Now,  my  lords,  what  is  the  melancholy  result  of  this  state- 
ment ?  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this — that  in  the  great  towns  of  England 
there  is  still  so  considerable  a  deficiency  in  the  means  of  elementary  instruction 
provided,  whether  as  regards  endowed  schools,  or  schools  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  private  exertions,  that  in  those  places  where  it  is  most  important 
to  have  the  people  instructed,  there  are  nearly  one-half  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
destitute  of  all  means  of  education." 

In  pointing  out  the  relation  between  ignorance  and  crime,  his  lord- 
ship remarks,  in  the  same  speech : — 

"  There  are  in  London  thousands  of  juvenile  offenders,  as  they  are  termed,  and 
and  not  incorrectly,  for  they  are  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  years  of  age,  and  they 
have  offended ;  but  they  are  as  yet  beginners  in  villainy ;  they  are  not  adult  crim- 
inals ;  they  are  not  inui*ed  and  hardened  in  vice  ^  they  have  aecidentilly,  occa- 
sionally, as  it  were,  violated  the  law ;  but,  inclosed  for  a  week  or  two  in  Newgate, 
or  some  other  sohor>l  of  crime,  some  receptacle  for  accomplished  villains,  the  im- 
mature rogues  perform  their  noviciate  amons:  the  most  finished  atlept.s  in  the  art, 
and  return,  thoroughbred,  irreclaimable  profiigates,  to  that  society  which  they  ha«l 

*  I«ord  Broiij^liam  has  oflen  been  censured  for  the  extreme  severity  of  his  castifationic,  both 
with  tongue  and  pen.  Out  had  his  censures  been  mild  and  gentle  he  would  have  uttered  them 
In  Tain— they  would  liave  attracted  no  attention — produced  no  results.  The  true  reformer 
must  use  the  lancet  when  the  gentle  salve  fails.  It  has  been  used  by  Socrates,  by  Luther,  by 
Knox,  by  Chatham,  and  by  Burke ;  and  not  one  of  these  master-spirits  has  sliown  more  geii- 
tieneas  and  humanity  in  private  life  than  the  eloquent  and  sturdy  champion  of  the  injured 
queen,  and  of  the  poor,  oppressed,  hard-working  subject ;  or  has  acted,  through  life,  more  as 
if  he/elf,  with  the  American  poet,  that 

"  Mankind  are  all  pilgrims  on  life's  weary  road, 

And  many  would  wander  astray. 
In  seeking  Eternity's  silent  abode. 

Did  Mercy  not  point  out  the  way  !  " 
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left,  raw  and  tender  delinqnents.  If  there  were  infant  schooU  instead  of  Newgate 
■choolSf  fur  receiving  the  children  of  the  needy,  a  very  different  fate  would  attend 
those  unhappy  youtlis.  Vice  would  be  then  prevented — nipped  in  the  bud,  in- 
atead  of  bi.>ing  fostered  and  trained  up  to  maturity — and  more  could  be  done  to 
eradicate  criraea,  than  the  gallows,  the  convict  ship,  the  penitentiary,  the  tread- 
mill, can  accomplish,  even  if  the  prison  discipline  were  so  amended,  as  no  longer 
to  be  the  nursery  of  vice.     ♦    ♦     ♦ 

*  *  ^*  It  is  said,  *  Education  is  increasing,  but  offenses  are  multiplying  still 
faster  than  schools,'  and  so  men  cry  out,  *  Ton  do  no  good  with  all  your  teaching.' 
Upon  this  I  must  Brst  observe,  that  the  increase  of  crimes  is  not  evidenciM]  by  tho 
Increase  of  prosc'cutions,  as  circumstances  have  operated  to  bring  before  the  public, 
of  late  years,  many  violations  of  the  law  which  were  formerly  committed,  and  not 
visited  with  prosecution.  Those  juvenile  offenders  are  now  in  vast  numbers  pros- 
ecuted for  felonies,  who  used  before  to  be  whipped  by  thoir  parents  or  masters, 
after  being  taken  before  a  magistrate.  It  is  deemed  expedient,  in  the  great  desire 
of  criminal  justice,  to  hurry  the  children  off  to  gaol,  there  to  be  instructed  in  all 
the  arts  of  consummate  villainy. 

*  *  '*  The  experience  in  other  countries  runs  parallel  with  our  own  on  this 
important  matter ;  and  it  is  principally  fVom  a  conviction  of  the  truth  which  I  have 
been  propounding,  that  so  general  a  disposition  prevails  among  the  rulers  even  of 
arbitrary  governments  to  promote  public  instruction.  Indeed,  the  greatest  exer- 
tions have  been  made  for  this  purpose  in  those  states  which  have  not,  as  yet,  a  free 
constitution.*  ♦♦♦♦!„  Holland,  it  appears  from  the  report 
of  the  celebrated  Cuvier,  that,  as  early  as  1812,  there  were  schools  sufHcient  for 
the  education  of  100,000  children,  and  that  tho  proportion  was  one  in  ten,  being 
equal  to  Scotland  nearly.  In  Wirtemberg,  schools  are  required  by  law  to  be  sup- 
ported in  every  parish,  out  of  the  church  funds.  In  Denmark,  Bavaria,  and  Sax- 
ony, they  are  supported  by  a  parish  rate ;  and  even  in  Rufwia,  which  I  said  was 
almost  out  of  the  European  pale,  so  sensible  is  the  autocratic  government  of  tho 
necessity  of  educating  the  people,  at  least  in  towns,  that  the  public  funds  maintain 
schools  in  all  the  town  parishes.  Sweden  is,  perhaps,  the  best  educated  country 
in  the  world ;  for  it  is  there  difficult  to  6nd  one  person  in  a  thousand  who  can  not 
read  and  write.  The  accounts  from  those  countries  show  that  the  progress  of  ed- 
ucation, but  especially  of  infant  tuition,  has  been  attended  with  marked  improve- 
ment in  morals;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  Spain,  the  worst  educated  country 
in  Western  Europe,  tenfold  more  crimes  are  committed  of  a  violent  description 

*  These  exertions  have  since  been  increased ;  and  fnreat  results  have  followed.  The  slate 
of  education  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  so  different  now  (so  vastly  improved)  from  what 
it  was  when  the  above  speech  was  made  that  we  have  thought  it  l>e8t  to  omit  such  passages  iu 
our  quotations,  as  no  longer  apply  to  the  countries  to  which  they  refer.  The  present  school 
system  iu  France  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  efficient  in  Europe.  There  are  two  grades 
of  primary  schools— the  elementary  and  superior.  Of  the  former  ilure  are  37.119.  of  the 
lauer  302 ;  the  total  number  of  pupils  at  both  exceeding  3,200,000.  There  are  betides  supple- 
menrary  schools  for  children  and  adults  who  can  not  attend  the  others :  1,490  for  the  former, 
which  have  au  average  of  100,000  pupils  ;  and  6,6S0  for  the  latter,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  ]Ol,0J0  pupils.  The  secondary  schools  embrace  sixty-one  lycea,  or  classical  liish  schools, 
with  21^:J  pupils ;  314  communal  colleges,  and  47  royal  colleges,  with  an  acjrngate  of  4.'),2jO 
pupils.  All  thcue  are  supported  by  the  state,  and  are  open  to  all  classes.  Then  tlnre  are  be- 
sides numerous  "faculties"  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  dec,  not  to  mention  the  great  poly- 
technic and  military  institutions,  or  the  celebrated  Academy  and  Institute.  Austria  has  also 
made  great  efforts  in  recent  years  to  afford  the  people  free  education.  She  has  now  a  national 
system  of  insiniction  which,  though  inferior  to  that  of  France, or  Prussia,  placrs  wiihin  the 
reach  of  all,  throughout  the  empire,  the  means  of  securing  a  good  practical  t  duration  for  their 
children.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  primary  schools  of  AuNirin  is  rj«tin»ated  at 
about  3,000.000.  There  are  besides  eight  universities,  having  an  aggregate  of  Ifi.OOD  students : 
fifty-rhree  philosophical  colleges;  ISc*  gymnasia;  14  lycea,  Ac.  As  lor  l'rni*ia,  another  of 
the  •*  despotisms,"  her  school  system  is  uncqualed  except  by  our  own.  Nor  has  Ku:<Nia  by 
any  means  neglected  the  great  cause.  Parochial  schools  have  b^'en  estnhU»ihrd  to  a  larnr  rx- 
tent  since  1830.  There  arc,  besides  twenty-seven  colleges,  the  profi-ssors  of  »  hirh  are  srlir  h  d 
from  the  leading  universities  of  Europe,  thirty  five  agricultural  schools,  five  tcliools  ol  m. 
fineering,  eight  military  academies,  dec. 
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than  in  Germany,  England,  and  France.  The  opinions  of  the  jurists  and  statist- 
ical writers  in  Russia  are  strongly  pronoanct'd  upon  this  subject ;  and  I  net^  not 
dwell  upon  what  all  your  lordships  know,  the  regular  systeoi  of  even  compulsory 
education  which  prevails  both  there  and  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland/' 

Probably  there  is  Dot  one  of  these  countries  mentioned  that  has 
more  strikingly  illustrated  the  benefits  of  education,  especially  in  its 
effects  on  the  morals  of  the  people,  than  Scotland.  But,  as  already 
intimated,  Lord  Brougham  has  always  avoided  speaking  of  his  native 
country  in  any  terms  which  might  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  people 
of  England.  lie  could  not  avoid  referring  sometimes  to  the  Scottish 
schools;  but  he  seldom,  if  ever,  does  them  justice.  This  delicacy  pre- 
vented him  from  availing  himself  of  many  facts  and  statistics  which, 
if  they  would  not  have  favorably  influenced  the  public  mind  in  Eng- 
land at  this  period,  would  certainly  have  served  the  cause,  in  the 
abstract.  For  example,  Fletcher  of  Saltown,  declared  in  1698: 
*^  There  are  at  this  day,  in  Scotland,  two  hundred  thousand  people 
begging  from  door  to  door.  And  though  the  number  ofitener  be  per- 
haps double  what  it  was  formerly,  by  reason  of  the  present  great  dis- 
tress (a  famine  then  prevailed,)  yet  in  all  times  there  have  been  about 
one  hundred  thousand  of  those  vagabonds,  who  have  lived  without 
any  regard  or  subjection,  either  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  to  those  of 
God  and  nature;  fathers  incestuously  accompanying  with  their  own 
daughters,  the  son  with  the  mother,  and  the  brother  with  the  sister." 
There  were  few  abler  statesmen  or  truer  philanthropists  of  his  time 
than  Fletcher;  yet  so  much  disgusted  was  he  with  tlie  st«te  of  public 
morals  in  Scotland,  and  so  much  discouraged  at  the  frightful  degrada- 
tion to  which  ignorance  and  oppression  had  reduced  the  people,  that 
he  proposed,  as  a  remedy,  domestic  slavery,  as  it  existed  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  best  days.  Had  he  only  waited  five 
years  longer,  he  would  have  had  a  different  statement  to  make.  The 
Parochial  School  Act,  passed  in  1G9C,  had  not  yet  gone  into  operation. 
It  was  some  time  before  the  people,  in  the  depth  of  their  abasement, 
could  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits ;  but  when  they 
commenced,  the  results  were  soon  apparent  Dr.  Currie,  the  well- 
known  biographer  of  Robert  Burns,  who  had  fully  studied  the  subject, 
and  was  well  qualified  to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon  it^  observes : — 

*'  The  influence  of  the  sch(X>l  estxiblishment  in  Scotland  on  the  peasantry  of  tliat 
country  Bcems  to  have  decided,  by  experience,  a  question  of  legislation  of  the  ut- 
most importance — whether  a  system  of  national  instruction  fur  the  poor  be  fiivor- 
able  to  morals  and  good  government.  *  *  *  At  the  present  day,  there  is 
perhaps  no  country  in  £uro)>e,  in  which,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  so  small 
a  number  of  crimes  fall  under  the  chastisement  of  the  criminal  luw,  as  Scotland/^ 

But  to  return  to  the  efforts  of  Lord  Brougham.     The  admirable 

•  Burns'  "Zri^e  and  PfbrA«,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  351. 
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speech  from  which  the  above  extracts  are  taken  made  many  converts, 
and  had  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  interest  which  his  lord- 
ship's previous  efforts  had  created  in  the  popular  mind,  in  favor  of  a 
national  system  of  education.  Two  months  after  (July,  1835,)  he  de- 
livered an  able  and  valuable  address  to  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
Mechanics*  Institution.  After  having  spoken  at  some  length  on  the 
importance  of  mechanical  knowledge,  and  the  natural  sciences  gener- 
ally, and  the  value  of  inventions,  he  alluded,  as  follows,  to  the  source 
of  all:— 

^  I  am  ffure  I  should  do  a  very  tnelcsB  thing,  if  I  were  here  to  enlarge  on  the 
benefitii  of  edncmtion.  They  are  admitted  by  all,  even  by  those  who  formerly 
sneered  at  them.  Some  people  tell  as  that '  education  wonH  fill  people's  bcllie*/ 
and  trash  of  that  sort  Why,  they  might  joat  as  well  complain  of  the  baker  or 
the  butcher,  becaoK  with  their  beef  or  bread  they  don't  feed  p^'oplo's  mindn. 
Bat  every  one  knows  that  *  man  lives  not  by  bread  alone,'  that  knowledge  leads 
to  skill,  that  skill  leads  to  useful  and  lucrative  occupation,  and  that  the  gain  de- 
rived from  lucrative  occupation  enables  men  to  get  the  staff  of  this  mortal  life,  afliT 
gcttini?  the  staff  of  that  immortal  life  which  improves  and  strentrthous  his  better 
part — his  mind.  Therefore,  it  is  not  true,  to  say  that  learning  does  not  fill  ik>o- 
pie's  bellies,  as  some  groosly  and  stupidly  say ;  fur  it  puts  the  Btaff  of  conmioii 
aninud  life  within  our  reach  {  so  the  bread  and  beef,  got  through  its  means,  uiti- 
mately  tend  to  support  the  mind,  inasmach  as,  without  the  sup{>ort  of  the  animal 
part,  the  incorporeal  portion  of  our  nature  would  have  but  a  small  chance  of  surviv* 
ing.  But  now,  whatever  improves  men's  minds  tends  to  give  thom  sober  and 
virtuous  habits;  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  community,  clear  I  am  that  vir- 
tue is  assuredly  certain  to  be  promoted ;  and  1  am  quite  confident  that,  with  the 
knowledge  of  men,  the  rights  of  men — I  mean  their  indefeasible  rights  (»f  every 
kind,  the  rights  which  they  have  to  civil  liberty  and  to  religious  liberty,  the  gri'at- 
est  of  earthly  and  social  blessings — are  sure  to  be  infiuitily  proiuotid  ;  nor  tlo  I 
know  of  any  more  certain  mode  of  reforming  a  country,  any  betu>r  wny  of  nnlrvw- 
ing  her  grievances,  than  giving  education  to  her  people.  *  *  *  *  A  man 
who  makes  war  upon  the  poor-house  by  keeping  people  out  of  it,  he  w  a  elmriiablo 
man ;  a  man  who  makes  war  upon  the  gin-shop  by  teaching  people  that  sobriety 
and  knowledge  are  better  than  intoxication  and  ignorance — a  man  who  makes  wur 
upon  the  *  rabble  rout'  of  seditious,  immoral,  and  licentioutu  ptTsons  by  ri>elaimin;( 
them  from  their  evil  habits,  and  improving  them  by  early  education,  eK{H>v*inily  by 
l^anting  infant  schools — he  is  a  truly  charitable  man.  And,  above  u!l.a  man  who 
has  bestowed  his  money,  his  time,  and  his  exertions,  so  as  to  make  war  u|N)n  the 
gaol,  the  gibbet,  the  transport-ship,  and  the  treail-mill,  by  lessening,  through  in- 
struction, the  number  of  victims  sent  for  their  crimes  to  thcHc  piaoi'^ — that  man  is 
indeed  charitable;  and  the  more  ho  teaches  his  fellow-creatures,  and  nfineH  their 
appetites,  and  removes  them  from  low,  sensual  gratifications,  the  more  charitable  is 
that  man." 

This  was  not  the  only  great  educational  address  he  delivered  in 
July,  1835.  It  was  in  the  same  month,  he  was  present,  by  invitation, 
at  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Mechanics'  Institute, 
at  Liverpool,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  two  characteristic 
speeches.  The  crowd  that  came  to  hear  the  eloquent  champion  of 
education  and  equal  rights  was  so  large,  that  the  dinner,  given  after 
the  ceremony  of  laying  the  stone,  had  to  be  taken  in  the  theater. 
There  are  several  passages  in  each  of  these  addresses  which  deserve  to 
be  printed  in  letters  of  gold.     Referring  to  the  taunts  with  which 

No.  17.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  2.]— 32. 
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himself  and  bis  fellow-laborers  in  the  great  cause  wore  assailed  bj 
those  who  would  insist  on  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance,  he  ad- 
dressed the  immense  assembly  present,  after  dinner,  as  follows : — 

*^  We  arc  called  scboolmasten — a  title  in  which  I  glory,*  and  never  whaAl  feel 
sliame.  Our  Penny  Science  is  ridicnled  by  those  who  have  many  pence  and  little 
knowledge.  Our  lectures  are  laughed  at,  as  delivered  to  groups  of  what  those 
ignorant  people  in  fine  linen  and  gaudy  attire  call,  after  the  poet.  ^  lean,  unwashed 
artificers ' — a  class  of  men  that  should  be  respected,  not  derided,  by  thoao  who, 
were  they  reduced  to  work  for  their  bread,  would  envy  the  skill  of  the  men  they 
now  look  down  upon.  Let  such  proud  creatures  enjoy  the  fiuicied  triumph  of 
their  wit ;  we  care  not  for  their  light  artillery  (if,  indeed,  their  heavy  jests  can  be 
so  termed,)  half  so  much  as  we  did  for  their  serious  opposition.  If  they  are  mueh 
amused  with  our  Penny  Sciences,  I  hope  before  long  to  see  them  laugh  twice  as 
much  at  our  Penny  Politics ;  because,  when  the  abominable  taxes  upon  the  knowl- 
edge which  most  concerns  the  people  are  removed — I  mean  the  newspaper  stamp 
— we  shall  have  a  universal  diffusion  of  sound,  practical  knowledge  among  all 
classes  of  the  community ;  and  if  lectures  divert  them  so  mightily  now,  I  can  tell 
them  that  preparation  is  making  for  affording  them  much  more  entertainment  in 
the  same  kind,  by  a  very  ample  extension  of  the  present  system  of  lecturing,  and 
by  including  politics  in  the  course ! '' 

A  nobler,  more  eloquent,  more  truthful,  or  better  descrred  tribute, 
than  the  following  to  the  schoolmaster,  which  forms  the  peroration  of 
this  admirable  speech,  has  scarcely  ever  been  paid  by  ancient  or  mod- 
ern orator: — 

**  The  conqueror  moves  in  a  march.  He  stalks  onward  with  the  '  pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstance  of  war' — banners  flying,  shouts  rending  the  air,  guns  thundering, 
and  martial  music  pealing,  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the  laments- 
tious  for  the  slain.  Not  thus  the  schoolmaster,  in  his  peaceful  vocation.  He  med- 
itates and  prepares  in  secret  the  plans  which  are  to  bless  mankind ;  he  slowly 
gathers  round  him  those  who  are  to  further  their  execution ;  he  quietly,  though 
firmly,  advances  in  his  humble  path,  laboring  steadily,  but  ealmly,  till  he  has 
opened  to  the  light  all  the  recesses  of  ignorance,  and  torn  up  by  the  roots  the 
weeds  vf  vice.  It  is  a  progress  not  to  be  compared  with  any  thing  like  a  march ; 
but  it  leads  to  a  far  more  brilliant  triumph,  and  to  laurels  more  imperishable  than 
the  destroyer  of  his  species,  the  scourge  of  the  world,  ever  won. 

*^  Such  men — men  deserving  the  fflorious  title  of  Teachers  of  Mankind,  I  have 
found  laboring  conscientiously,  though  perhaps  obscurely,  in  their  blessed  vocation, 
wherever  I  liave  gone.  I  have  found  them,  and  shared  their  fellowship,  among 
the  daring,  the  ambitious,  the  ardent,  the  indomitably  active  French ;  I  have  iband 
them  among  the  persevering,  resolute,  industrious  Swiss;  I  have  found  them 
among  the  laborious,  the  warm-hearted,  the  enthusiastic  Germans ;  I  have  found 
them  among  the  high-minded,  but  enslaved  Italians ;  and  in  our  own  country, 
God  be  thanked,  their  numbers  every  where  abound,  and  are  every  day  increasing. 
Their  calling  is  high  and  holy ;  their  fame  is  the  property  of  nations ;  their  renown 
will  fill  the  earth  in  after  ages,  in  proportion  as  it  sounds  not  fi^r  off"  in  their  own 
times.  Each  one  of  these  great  teachers  of  the  world,  possessing  his  soul  in  peace 
— ])orfonns  his  appointed  course — awaits  in  patience  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises 
— resting  from  his  labors,  bequeaths  his  memory  to  the  generation  whom  his 
works  have  blessed — and  sleeps  under  the  humble  but  not  inglorious  epitaph, 
commemorating  *  one  in  whom  mankind  lost  a  friend  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an 
enemv !  * " 

During  the  two  following  years,  no  great  measures  occupied  the  at- 

*To  the  same  purport  is  Lord  Brougham's  famuos  declaration  on  the  omDipotence  of 
popular  intettigeoce— '*  Let  the  soldier  be  abroad,  if  he  will :  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age. 
There  ia  another  personage  abroad,  a  person  less  impoaing— in  the  ejesof  f^me,  Insignificant. 
Thb  Schoolmastsr  is  Asboad;  and  I  truet  to  him,  armed  with  his  primer,  sgainst  tbs 
soldier  in  fall  uniform  array." 
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tention  of  Parliament;  and  it  was  only  on  great  occasions  that  he 
any  longer  cared  to  speak  in  that  august  assembly.  At  the  samo 
time,  far  from  being  idle,  he  has  never  been  more  active  than  at  this 
period.  lie  divided  his  attention  between  the  pursuits  of  science,  the 
prosecution  of  his  educational  plans,  law  reform,  and  the  extension  of 
the  franchise.  Meetings  still  continued  to  be  held  in  the  principal 
towns,  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
slave-trade,  and  there  wore  few  if  any  of  these  which  ho  did  not 
make  it  his  business  to  attend  and  address.  In  1836  he  employed 
persons,  at  his  own  expense,  to  collect  facts  and  statistics  relative  to 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  different  parts  of  England,  at 
the  same  time  visiting  as  many  schools  himself  as  possible,  examining 
the  pupils,  ascertaining  what  progress  they  made,  what  opportunities 
they  had,  what  disadvantages  they  labored  under,  &c  This  was  the 
manner  in  which  he  occupied  himself,  when  his  opponents  (those  who, 
as  already  remarked,  thought  it  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment  "to 
make  the  people  as  wise  as  their  betters,")  began  to  congratulate 
themselves  that  they  would  no  longer  be  annoyed  with  his  pertina- 
cious efforts  in  favor  of  popular  education,  especially  ns  lie  had  taken 
80  deep  an  interest  in  the  Scottish  marriage  and  divorce  question, 
which  had  now  created  a  painful  excitement  north  of  the  Tweed. 
They  were  not  a  little  surprised,  therefore,  when,  at  the  close  of 
1837,  they  found  him  again  "making  motions"  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  old  subject.  His  speech,  on  moving  the  first  reading  of 
tlie  Bills  of  Education,  was  delivered  on  the  first  of  December.  It 
might  well  be  supposed  that  he  had  exhausted  the  subject  before  this ; 
but  his  speech  on  this  occasion  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  instruct- 
ive, eloquent,  and  convincing  he  has  ever  delivered.  In  speaking  of 
the  qualifications,  or  rather  of  the  utter  incompetency,  of  the  teachers 
employed  in  the  schools  already  in  existence,  his  lordship  says  : — 

"  Afifaln,  it  should  be  kept  in  view,  that  it  is  not  merely  the  moans  of  instruc- 
tion which  arc  defective — not  merely  that  the  schools  are  too  few,  numerous  as 
they  arc,  or  that  the  children  are  too  few,  compared  with  the  population,  numerous 
as  they  are  also^for  ihey  amount,  between  the  endowed  an*!  unendowed  day- 
achools  in  Enejiand  and  WaU-s,  to  1,270,000 — hut  the  quality  of  the  instruction 
is  much  more  defective  than  it«  amount.  Many  of  those  schools  are  called  such 
by  courtesy — and  by  the  exti'nsion  of  courtt«y,  we  suppose  that  they  give  instrve- 
tion  to  children — though  many  of  them  should  be  no  more  cnUed  schools,  if  by 
that  is  meant  places  for  the  extension  of  knowledge ;  and  the  teachers  of  them 
no  more  deserve  their  name,  if  by  teaching  is  understood  that  which  enables  the 
pupil  to  learn — that  which  leaves  him  better  than  it  found  him — that  which  adds 
to  the  knowledge  he  possessed  on  entering  the  school — than  any  one  thing  can 
deserve  to  be  called  by  a  name  by  which  any  other  thinsr,  however  different,  is 
known.  *  •  »  Upon  this  matter  T  can  not,  of  course,  enter  now  intj) 
details;  but  I  feel  convinced  that  I  do  not  at  all  overstate  my  poHition,  when  I  as- 
sert that  at  least  one-fourth  (I  am  confident  above  one-fiflh,)  of  thoAC  schools  aro 
in  such  a  state  of  indiscipline  and  utter  want  of  accommotlation,  and,  with  resjK'ct 
to  the  learning  and  capacity  of  those  who  assume  to  conduct  them,  so  toUilly  un- 
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providcii,  that,  except  by  courtesy — nay,  except  in  the  language  of  gro99  Jlattery 
— they  can  not  bo  characterized  otherwise  than  as  merely  pretended  and  coun- 
terfeit schools. ^^ 

After  commenting  with  well-merited  severity  on  this  state  of  thing?, 
he  goi^s  on  to  say : — 

**  With  a  view  to  all  three  circumstinces,  I  would  proceed  to  offiT  my  sufifges- 
lions  to  3'our  lordships'  notice.  First  of  all,  it  seems  lobe  admitti>d  on  all  hands 
that,  whether  we  are  to  go  further  in  tlie  way  of  making  grants  of  money  or  not, 
at  any  rate  a  public  Department  is  essentially  necessary — called  abroad  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  but  which  we  should  call  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. This  estaiilishment  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  it  were  only  to  superintend 
and  provide  for  the  judicious  and  systemaUc  application  of  those  funds  which  are 
occasionally  set  apart  for  purposes  of  education.  Accordingly  tlio  plan  which  I 
propose  conwiBts,  in  the  Brst  place,  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  ]:kiard.  My 
object  now  is  to  call  your  lordships'  attention  to  the  duties  which  that  Education 
Board  will  have  to  discharge.  •  *  *  Xhe  system  hitherto  adopted  in  ^ving 
assistance  from  the  parliamentary  grants  is  exceedingly  imperfect.  The  rule  laid 
down  by  the  treasury  is  that,  as  of\en  as  any  application  is  made  from  any  quarter 
for  such  assistance,  it  shall  only  be  given  after  a  certiiin  proportion — one-half,  I 
believe— f>f  the  sum  required  is  undertaken  to  bo  raised  by  the  parties  making 
the  application,  l^iis  rule  was  represented  as  holding  the  balance  quite  even 
between  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  and  the  National  Society.  I  myself 
thought  at  first  it  was  so ;  and  during  the  first  year  it  was  perfectly  just,  for  tht^ 
same  numb^.T  of  applications  were  made  from  our  society,  and  from  the  National 
School  S<.>ciety.  When  I  say  *our,'  it  is  because  1  happen  to  be  a  member  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society ;  having  presided  at  its  first  meeting,  tliirty 
years  ago."     •     *    * 

There  is  no  doubt  but  Lord  Brougham  had  an  eye  to  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  School  Committees  when  he  observed ; — 

**  And  now  the  question  arises,  ITow  is  the  constituency  to  be  formed  which  is 
to  choos*^  the  Schot»l  Committee?  Who  are  to  be  the  voters  at  the  district  meet- 
ing which  chfK«t*s  the  School  Committee  ?  I  beseech  such  of  your  lordHhi|>s  as 
honor  me  with  your  attention  upon  this  important  question,  nt>t  to  be  staggered 
with  the  proposition  for  the  qualification  of  voters  which  I  am  about  to  explain  ; 
because  I  bet^in  by  Ftiting  that  it  is  entirely  new,  and  therefore  /  know  is  not 
likely  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  those  whom  I  address.  It  may  alj«o 
be  objected  to  by  those  who  are  against  increasing  the  weight  of  the  people  in  their 
elective  capacity.  Furthermore,  I  admit  that,afU'r  it  has  been  once  adoi>ted  in  this 
measure,  it  may  be  extended  to  other  kinds  of  election  *,  and  I  am  sure  candor 
can  go  no  further  than  I  am  now  going.     •    *    * 

"  Do  your  lordshi|)s  suppose  that  it  is  universal  sufiiagc  that  I  projv»e  to  intro- 
duce ?  1  think  that  something  may  be  said  for  universal  sulTragc  in  an  educ^ition 
bill.  The  qu:ilification  of  those  who  are  alone  to  levy  the  tax,  requires  that  they 
shall  pay  the  tax  themselves,  which  they  join  in  levying.  I  do  not  propose  uni- 
versal elegibility,  or  election  without  qualification,  as  regards  the  constitution  of 
the  School  Committee.  Not  at  all.  The  School  Committee  is  to  be  composed 
of  p<?r»ons  who  pay  as  their  neighbors  pay,  and  who  have  no  right  to  put  their 
liands  into  their  neighbore'  poc*ket  without  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  projior- 
tion,  putting  their  hands  into  their  own.     »     »     » 

"  But  in  truth  it  is  not  universal  suffrage  that  I  am  anxious  for.  1  propose 
a  qualification  for  the  franchise — a  qualificati(m  not  only,  I  am  much  afraid,  infi- 
nitely restricted  in  comparison  with  universal  suffrage — not  only  a  qualification,  I 
am  sorry  w  add,  that  will  exclude  avast  portion  of  my  industrious,  honest,  worthy, 
fellow-citizens  in  every  psivi  of  the  country — a  qualification  that  will  not  only  kei-p 
out  frt)m  all  concern  and  all  voice  in  the  affairs  of  any  one  parish  or  township  a 
va9t  many  thousands  of  those  who  would  in  every  other  respect  be  most  fit  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  c»f  these  ScluMtl  Committees — but  a  qualification  so 
rcjitricted  that,  when  I  stale  the  nature  of  it,  your  lordships  will  at  once  pereeivo 
how  peculiarly  appropriate  it  is,  where  the  qu.-stlou  is  about  choosing  a  committee 
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for  unpcrlntonding  the  nflainof  a  bcIuk)!.     In  a  \vi>ti!i,  I  propose  an  education 
qualification.     *     *    * 

*'  1  propoao,  thf n,  to  take  those  men  who  have  pfiven  n  pnx>r  that  tlioy  are  of 
BobiT  habits — that  thvy  :ire  of  inda^trioua  lives — that  they  are  friends  to  educa- 
tion— tliat  they  have  made  efStrts  to  e«iucate  theiii^elveH  ;  men  who,  to  a  oeHuin 
extent,  have  profited  by  their  succewful  ellbrts,  and  have  already,  to  a  ecrtuiu 
extent,  be<'onie  educated  men.'' 

He  had  more  confidence  now  than  on  anj  former  occasion ;  at 

least  be  expressed  more  at  the  close  of  his  speech  ;  appealing  at  the 

same  time  to  the  nobler  feelings  of  liis  audience : — 

"  I  have  snn<vuiiic  hopes  of  the  Huccea»  of  th^s  measure.  If  it  be  well  ahnin- 
ifftered — if  edueation  continue  p^^ipular  in  this  Cfmntrv* — if  nothinc:  be  done  to  raira 
the  spirit  either  of  politieal  faction, or,  above  all,  of  relictions  disetird  in  the  c<}unN3 
of  the  (Kiiisin^  of  the  bill — and  if,  ntVr  it  has  passed  and  come  into  operation, 
those  feelings  shall  continue  which  take  their  rise  out  (»f  a  common,  and  universal, 
and  truly  wise,  as  well  as  truly  Christian  rcju^ard  for  the  right  intttruction  of  the 
people — then  1  verily  believe  that  the  legislature,  which  has  passed  the  measure, 
will  bo  acknowledged,  in  all  time  to  come,  as  having  bestowed  the  greatest  bless- 
ing that  ever  lawgivers  conferred  upon  a  nation,  and  all  generations  of  mankind, 
in  all  ages,  pointing  to  this  Parliament,  will  magnify  and  venerate  itii  name/' 

These  reasonable  hopes  were  again  disappointed,  but  Lord  Brougham 
did  not  despair.  Finding  the  government  disposed  to  bring  in  a  meas- 
ure of  its  own — by  which  tlio  annual  grant  for  educational  purposes 
would  be  increased,  and  that  special  aid  would  be  given  to  Teachers' 
Seminaries,  and  that  the  entire  expenditure  would  be  made  under  gov- 
ernmental inspection.  Lord  Brougham,  in  1838,  in  a  meeting  of  his 
friends  in  the  same  room  where,  thirty  years  l>efore,  (in  1808,)  he  pre- 
sided and  j»roposed  the  organization  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  and  in  1839,  in  a  published  ^^  Letter  to  ike  Duke  of  Bedford 
on  National  Education,*^  urged  a  co-operation  with  the  government  in 
carrying  out  its  policy,  as  the  only  practicable  scheme. 

"  It  is  certain  that,  as  things  now  stand,  the  two  great  parties  into  which  the  com- 
monity  is.  unhappily  split  uf>fm  this  mighty  question,  are  resolved  that  we  should 
have  no  systi^ni  of  I'ducation  at  all — no  national  plan  for  training  teachers,  and 
tliereby  making  the  K^hools,  that  stud  the  country  all  over,  deserve  the  name  they 
bear — no  national  plan  for  training  young  children  to  virtuous  habits,  and  thereby 
routing  out  crimes  from  the  land.  And  this  interdict,  under  which  both  parties 
join  in  laying  their  country,  is  by  each  pnmonnecd  to  be  necessary  for  the  sacred 
interests  of  religion.  Of  religion !  Oh,  gracious  God  I  Was  ever  the  name  of 
thy  holy  ordinances  so  impiously  profaned  before  ?  Was  ever,  bef«»rc,  thy  best  gift 
to  man,  his  reas«m,  so  bewiMered  hy  blind  bigotry,  or  savage  intolerance,  or  wild 
fanaticism — bewildered  so  as  to  curse  the  very  light  thou  hast  caused  to  shine  Ix- 
fore  his  steps — bewildered  so  ns  not  to  perceive  that  any  and  every  reliijion  must 
flourish  best  in  the  tutoreil  mind,  and  tliat,  by  whomsoi'ver  instructed  in  secular 
things,  thy  word  ean  better  b«'  sown  in  a  soil  prepared,  than  in  one  abandonctl 
through  neglect  to  the  inexorable  intluence  of  the  evil  .Spirit  ? 

*'  Bnt  how  long  is  the  country  U>  sufler  that  its  best  interests  shall  be  sacrificed  to 
this  polemical  strife  ?  R;ither  l«"t  me  ask,  how  long  are  we,  the  fi  it-nds  of  educa- 
tion, to  b''tray  onr  duty,  when  we  have  it  in  our  power,  easily  and  extensively, 
and  with  a  very  little  s  'If-denial,  satisfacturlly  to  ptrrf(»nn  it  ? 

**  Let  the  p?ople  be  tauirht,  say  I.  I  care  Htth*,  in  conipriri^on.  who  is  to  tench 
them.  L^t  the  grand  machine  of  natinnal  edueation  he  framed  and  set  to  work, 
and  I  should  even  view  without  alarm  the  teudenev  of  it«  fi:-st  uiovemeut«  toward 
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giving  help  to  the  power  of  the  clergy.  IIow  ?  Svat  as  my  friend  Jaracs  Watt, 
when  he  ha«  constructed  some  noble  steam-engine,  which  is  to  bear  the  trade  of 
England,  and  with  her  trade,  the  light  of  science  and  helpa  of  art,  into  the  heart 
of  a  distant  continent,  views  without  discomposure  the  piston-rod  swerve  from  the 
perpendicular,  well  assured  that  the  contrary  flexure  of  the  circles,  his  illustrious 
father's  exqui^te  inventiim,  lias  provided  a  speedy  adjustment:  and  sees  with  still 
less  apprehension  the  divergency  of  the  balls,  aware  that  the  yet  more  refined  pro- 
vision of  the  same  great  mind  has  rendered  that  very  centrifugal  force  the  cause 
of  its  own  counteraction,  and  prepared  a  remedy  in  exact  proportion  to  the  disturb- 
ance,— just  so  should  I  sec  unmoved  the  supposed  tendency  of  a  Nntionxd  School 
Bill  to  increai*e  clerical  ascendancy,  being  quite  sure  that  the  very  act  of  spreading 
know]ed<;e,  which  seems  to  increase  the  disturbing  influence,  must,  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  its  own  operation,  control  its  evil  eficcts  upon  our  social  system. 

I  know  th.1t  nothing  like  a  provision  has  been  any  where  made  for  infant  train- 
ing, by  for  the  most  essential  branch  of  tuition, — the  one  to  provide  which  is  the 
duty  of  our  rulers,  above  every  other  duty  imperative  upon  them,  and  which,  if 
they  discharge  not,  they  forfeit  their  title  to  rule.  But  if  they  have  not  discharged 
tliu't  duty,  if  they  have  planted  no  schoola  where  the  habits  of  virtue  may  be  in- 
duced, stretched  forth  no  hand  to  extirpate  tlic  germs  of  vice — they  have  kept  open 
other  schools  where  vice  is  taught  with  never-failing  success — used  both  hands  in- 
cessantly to  stifle  the  seeds  of  virtue  ere  yet  they  had  time  to  sprout — ^laid  down 
many  a  hot-bed  where  the  growth  of  crime  in  all  its  rank  luxuriance  is  assiduously 
forced.  The  infant  bcuool  languishes,  which  a  paternal  government  would 
have  cherished  ;  but  Newgate  flourishes — Newgate,  with  her  thousand  cells  to  cor- 
rupt their  youthful  inmates ;  seducing  the  guiltless,  confirming  the  depraved.  The 
INFANT  SCHOOL  10  CLOSED,  which  a  paternal  government  would  liave  opened  wide 
to  all  its  children.  But  the  penitentiary,  day  and  night,  yawns  to  engulph  the  vic- 
tims of  our  stepmother  system, — the  penitenUary  where  repentance  and  penance 
should  rather  be  performed  by  the  real  authors  of  their  fidl.  The  infant  school 
RECEIVES  NO  INNOCENTS  whom  it  might  train  or  might  hold  fast  to  natural  virtue ; 
but  the  utterly  execrable,  the  altogeti^er  abominable  hulk,  lies  moored  in  the  face 
of  the  day  which  it  darkens,  within  sight  of  the  land  which  it  insults,  riding  on 
the  waters  which  it  stains  with  every  unnatural  excess  of  infernal  pollution,  tri- 
umphant over  all  morals !  And  shall  civilized,  shall  free,  shall  Christian  rulers, 
any  longer  pause,  any  more  hesitate,  before  they  amend  their  ways,  and  attempt, 
though  late  yet  sc*riously,  to  discharge  the  first  of  their  duties  ?  Or  shall  we,  call- 
ing ourselves  the  friends  to  human  improvement  balance  any  longer,  upon  some 
party  interest,  some  sectarian  punctilio,  or  even  some  refined  scruple,  when  the 
means  are  within  our  reach  to  redeem  the  time  and  do  that  which  is  most  blesK'd 
in  the  sight  of  God,  most  beneficial  to  man  ?  Or  shall  it  bo  said  that  between  the 
claims  of  contending  factions  in  church  or  in  State,  the  Legislature  stands  par- 
alyzed, and  puts  not  forth  its  hand  to  save  the  people  placed  by  Providence  under 
its  care,  lest  oflense  be  given  to  some  of  the  knots  of  theologians  who  bewilder  its 
ears  with  their  noise,  as  they  have  bewildered  tlieir  own  brains  with  their  contro- 
versies ?  Lawgivers  of  England !  I  charge  ye,  have  a  care !  Be  well  assured, 
that  the  contempt  lavished  for  centuries  upon  the  cabals  of  Constantinople,  where 
the  council  disputed  on  a  text,  while  the  enemy,  the  derider  of  all  their  texts,  was 
thundering  at  the  gate,  will  be  as  a  token  of  respect  compared  with  the  loud  shout 
of  universal  scorn  whieh  all  mankind  in  all  ages  will  send  up  against  you,  if  yon 
stand  still  and  sufler  a  far  deadlier  foe  than  the  Turcoman, — sufler  the  parent  of 
all  evil,  all  falsehood,  all  hypocrisy,  all  discharity,  all  self-seeking, — him  who  covert 
over  with  pretexts  of  conscience  the  pitfalls  that  he  digs  for  the  souls  on  whidi  ho 
preys, — to  stalk  about  the  fi>ld  and  lay  waste  its  inmates — stand  still  and  make  no 
head  against  him,  upon  the  vain  pretext,  to  sootlic  your  indolence,  that  your  action 
is  obstructed  by  religious  cabals — upon  the  far  more  guilty  speculation,  that  by 
playing  a  party  game,  you  can  turn  the  hatred  of  conflicting  professors  to  your 
selfish  purposes ! 

Ix't  us  hope  for  better  things.  Let  us  hope  it  through  His  might  and  under  His 
blessing  who  commanded  the  little  children  to  be  brought  unto  llim,  and  that  nono 
of  any  family  of  mankind  should  be  forbidden ;  of  llim  who  has  promised  the 
<hoicet«t  gifts  of  His  Father's  kingdom  to  those  who  in  good  earnest  love  their 
neighbors  as  themselves !" 
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The  policy,  thus  eloquently  urged,  was  followed  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  friends  of  popular  education,  and  from  year  to  year  since,  1 830, 
the  annual  grant  for  educational  purposes,  (including  Science  and  Art.) 
has  been  increased  from  £30,000  till  it  reached  in  1858  nearly  £1,000,- 
000,  and  the  objects  for  which  it  is  now  applied  includes  most  of  the  items 
of  school  expenditure — school  buildings,  furniture,  books,  maps,  teach- 
ers, and  inspection ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  application  of  this  sum 
stimulates  parents  and  benevolent  individuals  to  a  still  larger  contri- 
bution. Comprehensive  as  are  the  objects  already  embraced  in  the 
governmental  grant,  earnest  and  liberal  as  are  efiforts  of  the  different 
religious  denominations  in  establishing  and  supporting  schools,  the  re- 
sults do  not  realize  all  the  legitimate  aims  of  a  system  of  national 
education,  like  that  for  which  Lord  Brougham  again  labored  in  1854. 

In  the  meantime,  Lord  Brougham  took  up  another  subject,  which 
showed  the  nation  what  a  small  amount  it  would  require  to  establish 
schools  in  each  parish,  in  comparison  with  the  immense  sums  squan- 
dered on  royalty  and  royal  pensions.  This  was  rather  a  delicate 
question  to  treat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  especially  just  after  the 
accession  of  a  female  sovereign,  (for  her  present  majesty  had  only 
come  to  the  throne  that  year ;)  but  no  motives  of  false  gallantry 
could  divert  Lord  Brougham  from  what  he  conceived  to  be  an  im- 
portant public  duty.  A  brief  extract  from  his  speech  on  the  Civil 
List,  delivered  Dec.  20,  1831,  will  give  ao  idea  of  the  boldness  with 
which  he  denounced  the  encroachments  of  the  reigning  sovereign  in 
recent  years  on  the  public  revenue.  In  speaking  of  the  scale  of  mag- 
nitude on  which  the  nation  had  to  provide  for  the  children  of  the 
sovereign,  Ac,  in  reply  to  a  certain  "explanation"  made  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  asked,  with  one  of  his  peculiar  twitch- 
es, **Was  ever  yet  displayed  such  astonishing  unacquaintanco  with 
princely  natures  ?  The  heir  apparent  live  upon  the  reduced  Cornish 
revenue !  The  Prince  of  Wales  never  came  to  Parliament  for  money  ? 
Why,  within  seven  years  of  his  birthy  the  expenses  of  the  King* s  fam- 
ily were  given  as  a  reason  for  debts  of  half  a  million  having  been 
incurred  J  which  the  country  immediately  paid ;  and  in  nine  years 
more  the  same  plea  obtained  a  still  larger  sum^  with  an  addition  of 
£100,000  a  year  to  the  final  settlement  of  1760 !  But  grant  that,  on 
the  Prince  of  Wales^  coming  in  esse  and  during  his  minority,  there 
was  no  specific  application  made  to  I*arliament  on  his  behalf,  the 
instant  he  came  of  age  a  message  was  sent  down  and  a  sum  of  £50,- 
000  a  year  granted  over  and  above  the  revenues  of  the  dutchy — 
those  revenues  which  we  are  told  preclude  all  occasion  for  an  applica- 
tion to  Parliament    From  the  hour  that  he  became  of  an  age  to  be 
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capable  of  spending  money,  the  public  treasure  was  lavished  Id  pro- 
viding for  bis  support,  arid  in  enormous  sums  from  time  to  time  to 
pay  his  debts^ 

The  liberality  thus  shown,  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament,  contrasted 
strangely  with  its  niggardliness  to  the  people  who  had  to  pay  all ; 
although  even  Lord  Brougham  was  unwilling  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
on  so  delicate  a  subject,  before  an  audience  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  were  personally  interested  in  maintaining  the  expenditure  com- 
plained of.  Those  who  read  his  lordship's  speech  will  see,  however, 
that  he  said  quite  enough  to  satisfy  any  thinking  person  that,  where 
money  was  lavished  in  such  fabulous  sums  on  persons  most  of  whom 
did  nothing  but  spend  all  they  got,  surely  a  decent  amount  ought  to 
have  been  allowed  to  those  best  entitled  to  it,  for  so  useful  a  purpose 
ns  the  improvement  of  their  minds.  This  enormous  prodigality  will 
be  still  more  apparent  from  a  few  facts  and  statbtics  from  parliament- 
ary returns,  which  we  will  here  note  parenthetically.  The  most  re- 
cent return  within  our  reach,  at  the  present  moment,  is  that  of  March  23, 
1 842.  According  to  this  the  annual  direct  cost  of  royality  in  England 
w;is  $3,845,825 ;  and  the  cost  has  vastly  increased  since.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  items : — The  Queen^s  privy  purse,  salaries  of  the 
household,  tradesmen's  bills,  d^c,  $1,960,825 ;  Prince  Albert's  annuity, 
$150,000;  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  $135,000;  royal  parks 
(Hyde,  St.  James,  and  Green,)  $380,000  ;  Windsor  Great  Park,  and 
farm  buildings^  $450,000.  The  lord  steward  of  the  household, 
a  sort  of  head  cook,  receives  $10,000  a  year.  Her  majesty's  postil- 
lions, coachmen,  and  footmen  alone  cost  $62,815  per  annum.  Next, 
there  is  the  pension  list,  the  details  of  which  seem  scarcely  credible. 
It  embraces  a  large  number  of  mistresses  and  illegitimate  children, 
besides  all  who  can  pretend  to  any  lawful  ties  of  consanguinity  to 
any  member  of  the  royal  family.  Thus,  His  Grace,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  Charles  H.,  has  a  salary  of 
$42,000  from  the  excise  revenue,  and  $17,000  from  the  post  oflico 
revenue.  The  wealthy  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  owner  of  thousands 
of  broad  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  country,  while  thousands  of 
honest,  hard-working  men  have  no  acre,  has  his  two  sisters  on  the 
pension  list,  receiving  thousands  annually  of  the  money  wrung,  in  the 
form  of  taxation,  from  the  poor.  Those  who  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  many  other  peers  who  have  similar  advantages,  will  hardly  won- 
der, after  all,  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  never  regarded  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  with  much  favor. 

For  similar  reasons,  it  is  not  very  strange  that  the  dignitaries  of  the 
state  church  desire  to  have  whatever  smattering  of  education  tlie 
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poor  are  to  receive  given  under  their  own  auspices,  for  there  would 
be  danger  that  a  liberal  amount  of  secular  knowledge,  or  knowledge 
imparted  by  persons  independent  of  the  clergy,  would  lead  to  too 
close  a  scrutiny  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues.  If  the  people  gener- 
ally were  made  intelligent,  they  would  be  apt  to  think  that  the  church 
might  dispense  with  a  somewhat  smaller  revenue  than  $52,420,T35— 
at  least  that  the  archbishops  and  bishops  could  support  themselves 
comfortably  on  a  less  annual  sum  than  $1,030,235  between  them.  It 
is  very  well  to  regard  liis  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as 
a  meek  and  pious  prelate,  and  principal  successor  of  the  apostles ; 
but,  if  it  were  generally  understood  that,  for  being  thus  meek,  pious, 
<kc.,  he  is  paid  a  revenue  of  $138,000,  his  preaching,  when  he  does 
preach,  in  praise  of  poverty  and  resignation,  and  against  wealth  ai4 
luxury,  would  be  likely  to  suffer  somewhat  in  its  moral  effect.  Even- 
]f  we  had  space  to  spare,  it  would  be  needless  to  add  any  thing  to 
this — we  need  say  nothing  on  the  subject  of  sinecures  or  pluralities — 
in  order  that  our  readers  may  understand  how  it  is,  that  in  reading  Lord 
Brougham's  speeches  in  favor  of  education,  his  most  uncompromising 
opponents  are  dukes,  marquises,  and  bishops — the  very  parties  who 
owe  most  to  the  people ;  and  the  same  facts  and  figures  will  afford  us 
not  a  little  aid  in  examining,  at  the  close  of  our  article,  the  results 
which  his  lordship  has  been  able  to  accomplish  by  his  unceasing  and 
indefatigable  labors,  extended,  as  they  have  been,  over  a  period  of 
half  a  century. 

In  1838  Lord  Brougham  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Can- 
ada. In  each  of  his  three  speeches,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Jan.  18,  Feb.  2,  and  Feb.  8,  respectively,  he  ably  defended  the  colo- 
nists, and  vindicated  their  claims  to  fair  representation ;  warning  the 
government  against  the  possibility  of  another  American  war  of  inde- 
pendence, and  calling  on  the  nation  to  be  prepared  for  a  peaceful  and 
friendly  separation.  The  closing  sentence  of  his  speech  of  Feb.  8, 
deserves  to  be  quoted,  if  only  for  the  wise,  philosophic,  and  humane 
sentiments  which  it  breathes  ;  but  we  have  the  further  reason  for  tran- 
scribing it,  that  it  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  which  go  to  prove 
that,  let  Lord  Brougham's  subject  be  what  it  may,  if  it  has  any  con- 
nection with  human  right*^,  or  the  relations  between  the  strong  and 
the  weak,  his  manly  and  eloquent  voice  is  sure  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  "  My  prayer  is,"  says  the  chancellor,  "  that  we  may  so  order 
our  policy  with  resy)ect  to  North  America,  as,  when  the  hour  of  sepa- 
ration does  arrive — and  sooner  or  later,  by  common  consent,  come  it 
must — we  may  be  found  to  have  done  nothing  that  shall  leave 
wounds  to  rankle ;  but  that  the  relation  of  colony  and  motber-coan- 
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try — the  relation  of  temporary  dependence  and  sovereignty — on  either 
hand  ceasing  in  the  cause  of  nature,  other  relations  may  be  substi- 
tuted of  one  free  state  with  another — not  enemies  but  friends,  and  in 
the  honest  emulation  of  rivals,  running  together  the  great  race  of  social 
improvement,  with  an  emulation  which  the  high  descent  of  the  new 
state  makes  her  worthy  of  sustaining  with  the  old." 

A  still  stronger  evidence  of  the  generosity  of  his  nature  ia  to  be 
found  in  his  eloquent  appeal,  made  in  the  same  place  and  year,  on 
behalf  of  the  Negro  apprentices  of  the  West  Indies.  Here  there 
was  no  ^  high  descent "  to  enlist  his  sympathies  in  favor  of  the  vic- 
tims of  oppression.^  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  know  that  the  weak 
were  cruelly  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  strong.  The  news  had 
j0t  arrived  in  England  that  eleven  female  slaves  had  been  brutally 
flogged,  and  then  forced  to  work  on  the  tread-mill  until  exhausted 
nature  could  stand  the  torture  no  longer.  Even  the  famous  speech 
of  Burke  on  the  Begum  charge  contains  no  more  startling  burst  of 
indignant,  impassioned  eloquence  than  the  following : — 

**  Acik  you  if  crimes  like  these,  murdcrons  in  their  legal  nature,  as  well  at 
frightful  in  their  nspcct,  passed  annotioed ;  if  inquiry  was  neglected  to  be  made 
respecting  these  deaths  in  a  prison  ?  No  such  thing !  The  forms  of  justice  were, 
on  this  head,  peremptory,  even  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  those  forms,  the  hand- 
maids  of  iustico,  were  present,  though  their  sacred  mistress  was  far  away.  The 
coroner  duly  attended ;  his  jury  was  regubrly  impanneled  ;  eleven  inquisitions 
were  made  in  order,  and  eleven  verdicts  returned.  Murder !  manslaughter ! 
misdemeanor  !  misconduct !  No — but  *  Died  by  the  visitation  of  CkkI  ! '  A  lie ! 
a  perjury  !  a  blasphemy  !  The  visitation  of  God !  Yes  ;  for  it  is  amon^t  the 
most  awful  of  those  visitations  by  which  the  inscrutable  purposes  of  His  will  are  m}**- 
teriously  accomplished,  tlmt  he  sometimes  arms  the  wicked  with  power  to  oppress 
the  guiltless ;  and  if  there  be  any  visitation  more  dreadful  than  another — any  which 
more  tries  the  faith  and  vexes  the  reason  of  erring  mortals — it  is  when  Heaven 
showers  down  upon  earth  the  plague,  not  of  scorpions,  or  pestilence,  or  fami  ur, 
or  war,  but  of  unjust  judges  and  perjured  jurors;  wretches  who  pervert  the 
law  to  wreak  their  personal  vengeance,  or  compass  their  sordid  ends,  forswearing 
themselves  on  the  gospels  of  Grod,  to  the  end  that  injustice  may  prevail  and  the 
innocent  be  destroyed  !  " 

More  recently,  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Hindoos,  with  equal 
zeal  and  eloquence.  A  speech  which  he  delivered  at  Leeds,  on  the 
use  of  torture  in  India,  only  four  years  before  the  recent  Sepoy  rebel- 
lion broke  out  (April,  1853,)  has  since  proved  remarkably  prophetic, 
lie  was  coarsely  assailed  at  the  time,  by  the  Tory  press,  for  what  was 
designated  his  "  violent  and  most  uncalled-for  attack  "  on  the  Com- 
pany's government  While  denouncing  the  oppressors  of  the  Hin- 
doo, as  it  were,  to  his  face,  he  paid  a  high  tribute  to  America,  through 
her  favorite  song-writer.  **  We  are  treating  the  Hindoo  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,"  says  the  eloquent  vindicator  of  the  rights  of  man 
'*as  our  ancestors  treated  the  red  man  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  the  former,  strong  as  he  is,  and  doubtless    conscious  of   his 
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strength,  will  not  submit  much  longer.  Already  he  has  sworn,  on 
the  altar  of  his  country,  that  the  day  of  retribution  is  at  hand.  It  is 
not  in  human  nature  to  endure  such  wrongs,  as  the  recent  investiga- 
tion* has  brought  to  light  as  being  constantly  inflicted  on  the  people 
of  India,  by  those  who  pretend  to  be  their  friends  and  protectors,  with- 
out a  terrible  effort  to  avenge  them  and  be  free ;  and  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  hate  us  accordingly — that  the  majority  detest  our 
rule,  and  would  rejoice  to  see  our  scepter  broken,  it  is  idle  to  deny. 
I  find  no  language  which,  if  I  rightly  understand  the  subject,  so  truth- 
fully and  eloquently  describes  the  feelings  with  which  they  regard  us 
at  the  present  moment,  as  that  which  an  American  poet,  the  author, 
I  believe,  of  ^^  Woodman  spare  that  tree,'*f  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  red  man,  in  his  Indian  poem  :  ^ — 

^*  Right  they  forget  while  Btrcnjprth  they  feel ; 
Oar  blood  they  drain,  our  land  they  steal  \ 
And  should  the  vanquished  Indian  kneel. 

They  spurn  him  (tixn  their  sight ! 
Be  set  for  ever  in  disgrace. 
The  glory  of  the  red  man^s  race, 
If  from  the  foe  we  turn  our  feoe. 

Or  safety  seek  in  flight  1 " 

But  it  would  require  a  large  volume  to  ^ve  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  multifarious  labors  of  Lord  Brougham  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  his  unwearied  exerUons  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
civilization.  The  limits  of  our  article  preclude  us  from  noticing 
many  of  his  best  and  most  jloquent  efforts ;  and,  in  the  brief  space 
which  now  remains,  we  can  do  little  more  than  allude  to  speeches  and 
publications,  a  duo  consideration  of  which  would  require  a  much 
larger  paper  than  the  whole  of  the  present  rapid  sketch.  Busily  as 
he  was  engaged,  as  we  have  already  seen,  after  retiring  from  office,  in 
1834,  he  found  time  to  annotate  and  publish  an  excellent  edition  of 
Paley's  ^^Xatural  TheologyP  He  was  thus  instrumental  in  rendering 
a  work  popular  which  hitherto  had  been  comparatively  neglected. 
In  1839  he  went  again  to  the  Continent,  in  order  to  examine  person- 
ally the  progress  of  education  ;  so  that  he  might  embody  in  his  own 
plans  any  improvements  which  he  found  in  the  new  system  of  teach- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  collect  such  facts  and  statistics  as  he 
thought  would  aid  him  in  convincing  the  House  of  Lords  that  its 
prejudices  against  instructing  the  people  were  unfounded.  In  the 
midst  of  his  labors,  during  this  visit,  he  found  leisure  to  write  an 
elaborate  pamjjhlet  on  the  state  of  parties  in  France,  which,  though 
published  anonymously,  attracted  attention  tliroughout  Europe,  having 
been   immediately  translated   into    French  and  German.     So  well 

*  A  goTemmenl  ioquiry  regmidinf  the  use  of  torture.       t  George  P.  Morris. 
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pleased  was  bo  witli  the  reception  every  where  ^ven  him  by  the 
French  duriug  his  travels  and  inquiries  amongst  tliem,  that  he  de- 
termined to  spend  all  the  time  he  could  spare,  from  tlie  great  work  of 
his  life,  in  France.  With  this  view,  he  purchased  the  beautiful  villa 
Louise  Elconore,  near  Cannes,  in  view  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
commenced  to  reside  there  in  1840.  The  agitation  of  the  Corn  Law 
Lea<;ue  had  now  created  considerable  excitement  in  Encrland.  Lord 
Brougham,  having  never  liked  disj^lays  of  physical  force,  however 
anxious  at  all  times  to  aid  the  people  in  claiming  their  rights, 
denounced  the  movement  as  unconstitutional.  This  lost  him  much 
of  his  popularity.*  In  accordance  with  the  same  views,  he  voted,  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1844,  against  the  writ  of  error  in 
the  case  of  O'Connell ;  i.  e.,  in  favor  of  confirming  the  sentence  of  fino 
and  imprisonment,  passed  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  against  the 
great  Irish  agitator,  who  was  just  then  in  prison  with  his  fellow  "con- 
spirators." It  seemed  strange  to  find  his  vote  in  the  minority  against 
a  man  who,  like  himself,  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  whom  he  had  always  zealously  and  powerfully  aided,  not  only  in 
favor  of  Catholic  emancipation,  but  also  the  abolition  of  tithes,  penal 
laws,  <kc.  But  O'Connell  never  thought  any  thing  the  worse  of  him 
for  it ;  knowing  that,  while  delivering  his  most  eloquent  speeches  in 
denunciation  of  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  he  would  have  voted  against 
any  infraction  of  the  laws,  as  he  did  in  the  present  instance.  "  It  is 
simply  a  whim  of  Brougham's,*'  ^^^^  O'Connell.  "  His  many  elo- 
quent appeals  in  behalf  of  Ireland,  d^gned  to  break  the  fetters 
which  bound  her  mind  as  well  as  her  body— his  manly  co-operation 
with  myself  when  it  was  almost  treason  to  advocate  liberty  of  con- 
science— are  sufficient  evidence,  notwithstanding  his  recent  vote,  that 
his  heart  is  in  the  right  place." 

In   1854,  Lord  Brougham  made  another,  and  probably  his  last, 
effort  to  introduce  a  system  of  National  Education,  which  should  in- 

*  It  if  doubtful,  however,  whether  there  if  any  man  in  Eiiglaud,  at  the  present  day,  whom 
the  people  would  obey  sooner.  An  interesting  instance  of  this  occurred  about  two  years  ago, 
during  the  Sunday  riots  in  London.  On  one  occasion  the  crowd  of  working  men  drove  the 
police  out  of  Hyde  Park.  The  authorities  utterly  failed  to  prevent  or  dissuade  them  from 
acts  of  violence.  Just  as  they  were  bidding  defiance  to  the  magistrates  and  police  inspectors, 
the  venerable  Lord  Brougham  happened  to  be  passing ;  he  approached  and  addressed  them  a 
few  gentle  words  of  advice.  "Who  are  you  1"  cried  the  ringleader.  **  Your  old  friend. 
Lord  Brougham."  The  eflfect  was  magical.  AAer  giving  three  hearty  cheers  for  Brougham, 
and  pledging  themselves  like  one  man  to  do  any  thing  he  told  them,  they  dispersed  at  oDe«. 
This  incident  will  remind  the  classic  reader  of  Virgil's  beautiful  comparison. 

Ac  veluti  magno  in  populo  ci\m  saepe  coorta  est 
Seditio,  saeritque  animis  ignoble  vulgus; 
lamque  faces  et  saxa  volant,  furor  arma  ministrat 
Turn,  piele  gravem  «c  merit  is  si  forld  virum  quern 
Conspezere,  silent,  arrectiitque  auribut  astant : 
lUe  ngit  dictis  animog^  ttpeetora  muleet. 
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elude  the  prindpl.?9  which  had  been  incorporated  into  the  practice  of 
the  government,  and  of  the  people,  bince  1833,  and  at  the  same  time 
embrace  such  additional  features  as  the  experience  of  otlier  countries, 
and  the  still  amazing  destitution  of  educational  facilities  in  certain 
localities  of  England  and  Wales,  showed  to  be  desirable  and  necessa- 
ry. He  had  seen,  in  1831,  the  Government  appoint  a  lioard  of  Na- 
tional Educ^ition  for  Ireland,  and  the  annual  grant  of  £4,000  for 
schools  in  Ireland  increased,  from  year  to  year,  till  it  reached,  in 
1854,  the  sum  of  £215,000.  lie  had  seen  the  Ilouse  of  Commons, 
in  1833,  make  an  annual  grant  of  £20,000  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
new  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  and  of  £10,000  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  Scotland,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  of  the  Treasury — 
he  had  seen  these  sums  expended,  as  had  been  suggested  by  him  in 
1S18,  through  the  two  school  societies,  the  National,  and  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign,  lie  had  seen,  in  1835,  a  special  grant  of  £10,000 
voted  by  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  to  estiblish  normal  and  model 
schools  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  which,  in  his  speech 
in  that  year,  he  showed  **  would  lead  to  the  indefinite  improvement 
of  education,  and  should  be  at  once  introduced  into  England ;  ^  and  ho 
had  seen  this  sum,  and  still  larger  appropriations  by  government,  ap- 
plied to  aid  the  establishment  of  training  schools,  until,  in  1854,  there 
were  forty-one  such  institutions,  erected  at  an  expense  of  over  83,000,- 
000,  and  requiring  and  receiving  an  annual  expenditure  of  over 
8150,000  for  their  supi>ort.  He  had  seen,  in  1839,  the  Government 
instituting  a  Committee  of  Education  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  author- 
izing a  system  of  governmental  inspection  of  all  schools  aided  out  of 
the  public  grants,  until  the  Comnuttee  has  since  been  converted  into 
an  E<]ucational  Department,  the  president  of  which  is  a  Cabinet  officer. 
He  had  seen  the  subject  of  scientific  and  artistic  education  not  only 
introduced  into  mi^hanic  institutions  and  working-men's  classes,  but 
into  the  universities,  old  and  new,  and  a  dejiartment  of  art  and  sci- 
ence, with  a  central  school  of  mining,  a  museum  of  economical 
geolog}',  and  local  schools,  erected  and  supported  by  the  Government, 
at  an  annual  expense  of  over  £80,000.  lie  had  seen  the  manage- 
ment of  public  charities  investigated,  their  abuses  exposed,  and  to 
some  extent  remedied,  their  annual  income  increased  and  made  more 
efficacious  in  the  education  of  the  country.  To  secure  the  progress  al- 
ready made,  and  give  additional  impulse  and  truer  direction.  Lord 
Brougham,  in  1854,  introduced  the  subject  into  the  Ilouse  of  Lords, 
on  the  24th  of  July,  and  the  4th  of  August,  by  a  speech,  and  em- 
bodied the  substance  of  his  suggestions  in  a  series  of  resolutions, 
which  ^e  give  entire.     {See  p.  513.) 
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In  1853,  ho  was  elected  foreign  associate  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  some  papers  be  had  written, 
giving  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  the  nature  of  light  The 
same  contributions  met  with  a  similar  recognition  from  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Naples,  and  they  were  published  in  the 
*^ Transactions^  of  the  Academy  of  France  and  of  the  Royal  British 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Not  content  with  these  honors  in  the  field  of 
science,  he  published  an  ^^ Analytical  View  of  NetotovCs  '  Prineijna ' " 
in  1855,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Routh.  His  lordship  had  previous- 
ly attracted  the  attention  of  the  literary  world  as  a  biographer.  Be- 
tween 1830  and  1843  he  published  his  "  Sketches  of  Statesmen  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  George  III.,"  which  were  followed  in  1845 
by  his"Zty^s  of  Men  of  Letters  vtho  flourished  in  the  time  of  George 
III."  These  were  extensively  read,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
His  ^^Philosophers  of  the  Time  of  George  III.^  written  about  the 
same  period,  is  another  work  of  similar  character,  which  has  also 
taken  its  position  among  the  classics  of  our  language.  Each  of  these 
three  works  may  be  regarded  as  a  picture  gallery  of  the  master- 
spirits, not  only  of  England  but  of  Europe.  His  ''^Political  Econ- 
omy ^^  is  the  least  read  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  learned  and  pro- 
found work;  and  its  valuable  suggestions  and  judicious  practical 
observations  should  always  secure  it  a  place  in  the  larger  editions  of 
his  miscellaneous  writings.  His  translation  of  Demosthenes'  ^^Cher- 
sonese Oration  "  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  most  elegant 
our  literature  can  boast  of;  and  there  is  no  finer  or  more  instructive 
specimen  of  criticism  to  be  found  in  any  modern  language  than  his 
^^Dissertation  on  the  Eloquence  of  the  AncientsP  Addi3«:>n'3  criticism?, 
in  the  "  Spectator^''  on  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost^^  are  perhaps  the 
only  English  critical  essays  which  deserve  to  be  ranked  w^ith  this  ad- 
mirable ^*^  Dissertation^  as  a  source  of  instruction  and  pleasure  to  the 
classical  student. 

Although  Lord  Brougham  is  now  in  his  eighty-first  year,  he  has 
by  no  means  abandoned  his  literary  or  scientific  pursuits,  or  abated  one 
jot  of  heart  or  hope  in  the  great  cause  of  human  amelioration.  So 
recently  as  the  eighteenth  of  last  May,  he  read  a  paper,  before  the 
French  Academy,  entitled  ^^ Analytical  and  Experimental  Inquiry  on 
the  Cells  of  Bees^'^  which  received  unqualified  praise  from  the  most 
eminent  scientific  men  of  Europe.  In  1857,  as  president,  he  inau- 
gurated the  first  meeting  of  the  ^^National  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Social  Science^^  at  Birmingham,  by  a  Discourse,  which 
breathes  all  the  rhetorical  vigor  of  his  early  days,  and  unfolds  a  scheme 
of  associated  labor  by  which  all  the  great  reforms  in  England — in  juris- 
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pruJence,  law,  public  health,  and  social  economy — will  be  carried  on 
when  in  the  course  of  events  he  has  entered  into  his  rest. 

Like  most  of  the  great  master-spirits  of  the  world,  Lord  Brougham, 
who  has  battled  so  hard  and  done  so  much,  in  order  that  unboni 
generations  might  be  able,  in  spite  of  their  poverty,  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  education,  is  himself  childless.  No  man  now 
living  has  stronger  claims  on  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  every 
friend  of  human  progress— of  all  who  sympathize  with  the  oppressed, 
and  yearn  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor — than  the 
venerable  orator,  author,  philosopher,  scholar,  and  philanthropist, 
whose  long  life  and  valuable  labors  we  have  thus  imperfectly 
sketched. 

Since  the  foregoing  memoir  was  in  typo,  we  have  read  the 
**  Proceedings  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science  for  1858."  At  this  meeting  Lord  Brougham,  on  retiring  from 
the  presidency,  read  a  discourse  on  the  service  which  the  Popular 
Press  and  Literature  of  the  age  could  render  and  was  rendering  for 
popular  enlightenment,  for  which  Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  was  present,  predicted  a  circulation  as  wide  and  as  beneficent  as 
liis  discourse  on  the  Objects,  Advantages,  and  Pleasures  of  Science. 
It  b  refreshing  to  read  the  record  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  which 
greeted,  every  where,  the  presence  of  this  "  Patriarch  of  Philanthropy  " 
In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  services  in  inaugurating  the  As- 
sociation, the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  remarked : — 

"  I  am  called  upon  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Brougham — (great  cheer- 
ing)— to  the  noble  lord  who  filled  last  year  the  office  of  president,  and  to  whom 
we  are  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  foundation  of  the  society,  (hoar,  hear.) 
and  for  the  good  conduct  and  success  that  has  marked  its  progress.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  Uiink  that  1  might  stop  here,  and  bo  content  with  having  named  him  for  yonr 
acceptance ;  but  it  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  that,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  wo 
should  nut  say  ut  least  a  few  words  in  gratitude  and  respect  for  that  noble  and 
generous  career  that  has  marked  him  from  his  earliest  days  down  to  the  period  at 
whieh  he  now  stands  befi>re  you.  (Great  cheering.)  Let  mo  only  indicate  his 
great  and  valuable  services  in  stirring  up  the  country  to  the  immense  value,  to 
the  still  more  immenHe  necessity,  of  national  education.  ( Hear,  hear,  and  app!aus(>.) 
Jjct  mc  recall  to  you  his  great,  generous,  mighty,  unwearied — and  now,  by  the 
blessing  of  God — successful  endeavors  for  the  mitigation  of  the  b'ggest  wrong  that 
ever  desolated  and  di^gi'aeed  mankind — that  horrible  and  atn>cious  tniffic  in  Iiumnn 
flesh.  (lioud  applause.)  Is  there  a  single  cifort  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the 
human  race  that  has  not  liis  sym|>athy  ?  Nay,  I  say,  is  there  a  single  ei!l>rt  under- 
taken for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race  that  has  not,  so  iur  as  he  can  give  it,  his 
co-operation  t  (Hear,  hear.)  And  well  he  might  say,  according  to  the  language 
of  ancient  times — ^and  that  which  no  ancient  could  truly  have — *■  I  am  a  man,  and 
nothing  that  affects  the  interests  of  mankind  is,  or  ever  can  be,  foreign  to  my  af- 
fections.* (Loud  applause.)  And  mark  him  in  his  advancing  years.  They  do 
not  produce  upon  him  the  etK-et  they  produ(*e  upon  ordinary*  men.  His  advancing 
years  seem  only  to  lead  him  to  a  renewal  of  those  great  efiorts,  to  the  exhibitions 
of  that  masterly  clmjuence,  and  to  those  great  and  vigorous  sympntliie^,  that  char- 
acterized all  the  efforts  of  his  earliest  youth.  (Applause.)  And  then,  when  wo 
him  stand  before  us  the  patriarch  uf  philauthr(»p}' — (hear,  hear) — in  a  green 
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old  ngc,  entering  upon  a  new  career  that  even  now  seems  to  set  at  a  distance  all 
the  younger  portions  of  the  community,  let  us  as  one  man  rise  and  express  our 
thanks  to  him  for  the  great  services  he  lias  rendered,  with  a  hearty  wish  that  he 
may  long  enjoy  the  honors  he  has  achieved,  and  a  still  more  hearty  wish  that  ho 
may  ho  spared  by  the  blessing  of  God  for  further  sympathy,  counsel,  and  co-opera- 
tiou  in  every  good  word  and  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  races.  (r»ud  ap- 
plause.) I  therefore  propose  for  your  acceptance,  that  the  thanks  of  the  National 
Association  to  bo  given  to  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Brougham,  for  his  services 
as  founder  and  first  president  of  this  Association.     (Loud  applause.-') 

During  the  session  of  the  Association  in  Liverpool,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  hall  of  the  Liverpool  Institute,  at  which  Lord  Brougham 
presided,  which  was  attended  and  addressed  by  several  well-known 
champions  of  popular  enlightenment — Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  John 
Pakington,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttloworth,  Hon. 
W.  F.  Cowper,  Hon.  W.  Brown,  and  others.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  Mr.  Brown,  the  president  of  the  Institute,  oftered  the  following 
resolution : — 

"  That  the  most  grateful  acknowledgments  of  this  meeting  be  tendered  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Brougham,  for  his  kindness  on  this  occasion,  accompanied  with 
the  expression  of  an  earnest  hope  that  his  valuable  life  may  long  bo  spared,  to  adorn 
and  benefit  a  country  in  whose  annals  his  name  must  ever  stand  amonc:  the  fore- 
most of  its  benefiicUjrs  as  the  eloquent  and  indefatigable  advocate  of  progress,  lib- 
erty, and  education.'' 

This  vote  was  seconded  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  was  cordially  received,  and  said — 

"  He  could  not  forbear  the  opportunity  to  Join  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  who 
has  been  so  p<:'rtinently  and  felicitously  styled  the  patriarch  of  popular  instruction 
— for  Lord  Brougham,  as  an  earni^st  and  effective  advocate  of  popular  education, 
does  not  belong  to  England — he  belongs  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  world. 

"  Wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  tliere  the  chord  which  he  has 
struck  on  the  subject  of  (lopular  education  and  popular  prr^ess  is  responded  to. 
I  recollect  well,  though  1  was  young  at  that  time,  the  state  of  things  in  1813, 
when  ho  first  moved  on  this  subject.  Without  the  limits  of  New  England,  in  the 
United  States,  there  were  no  public  legislative  efforts  for  popular  instruction.  Tliu 
voice  which  was  then  sent  from  the  British  Isles  contributeid  not  a  little  to  draw 
attention  to  that  subject  in  the  great  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
throughout  a  vast  expanse  of  territory,  now  coverc^d  by  twenty-five  millions  of 
people.  My  lord,  is  it  not  something  that  at  that  early  period  in  your  own  cireer 
you  should  have  set  in  motion  a  train  of  intluenc<Hi  which  so  distend  and  spread 
over  that  vast  tract,  and  fill  that  vast  |)opulation  with  an  intenser  and  a  wiser  in- 
terest in  this,  to  a  republican  government,  most  vital  subject?  At  every  step  of 
the  discussion  in  England,  lijrht  and  heat  were  struck  from  the  American  mind 
and  the  Ameriean  hcnrt.  Our  English  friends  can  not  imagine  the  interest  and 
the  filial  deference  with  which  we  listen  to  your  great  minds  and  your  teachers  on 
every  subject  which  pertains  to  the  progress  and  the  regeneration  of  our  comm»m 
humanity.  (  )  In  the  admirable  discourse  from  Sir  James  Stephens,  to  which 
some  of  us  listened  to-day,  there  was  an  expn^on — which  I  thought  somcwiuit 
faint — that  there  still  bent  in  the  heart  of  the  creat  nation — which  originally  was 
but  a  colony  of  Britain — something  of  the  filial  piety  (»f  a  child.  There  is  much 
of  it:  vastly  more  than  would  be  inferred  from  the  tempest  which  seems  to  be 
raised  when  any  qui^stion  concerning  the  relative  prerogjitives  of  the  two  nations 
happens  to  be  agitated.  The  enthusiasm  which  a  few  weeks  since  attended  the 
piwlamation  of  the  fact  that  it  had  bec<»me  p(»8sible  to  s])eak  with  and  hear  from 
Old  England  in  the  space  of  sixty  minutes,  that  enormous  enthusiasm,  if  it  was 
not  actually  madness,  which  perva<led  the  entire  Ainerican  people,  will  serve  to 
show  that  there  is  a  child's  heart  on  the  otlicr  side.'^ 
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KOTS. 

Resolutions  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  24th  of  July,  1854,  by  Lord  Brougham. 

1,  That  the  incroaftc  in  the  mcanii  of  cdiicntion  for  the  people,  which  liad  begun 
a  few  Years  before  the  yeur  181  h,  when  the  first  retnmA  wure  made,  and  had  pro- 
cceded  Kteadily  till  the'  your  1833,  when  the  next  rettirun  were  made,  has  been 
continued  since,  althonL^h  less  rapidly  as  regards  the  nuuil>er  of  seliools  and 
teachers,  but  with  considerable  improvement  lS>th  in  the  constitution  of  the  addi- 
tional seminaries,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  instniction  given  : 

2.  Tliat  the  returns  of  isis  give  as  the  number  of  day  schools  of  all  kinds  10,- 
280,  attended  by  074,s«yj  scholars;  of  Snndav  schools' .%46^,  and  Sunday  school 
scholars  42r>,.')33';  the  returns  of  1833,  8S,U71  3ay  schools  and  l.:i7'3,947  scholars, 
and  1<.H2^S  Sunday  schools  and  1,54)^,8'.<0  scholars ;  thu  returns  01  l!^;'>1.  4rs042  day 
achools  and  2,144|37d  scholars,  23,514  Sunday  schools  and  2,407,642  scholars  : 

8.  That  the  population  havi^  increased  during  these  two  periods  fn)m 
11,«42,«»=«3  to  14,3**H,4ir)  and  17,ft2f.fi09,  the  proportion  of  the  day  scholars  to  the 
population  in  it^lH  was  1  in  17.25,  of  Sunday  scholars  1  in  24*. 40;  in  ls:{3,  of 
day  scholars  1  in  11.27,  of  Sunday  scholars  1  in  9.2S  ;  in  lHr>l  of  day  scholars  1 
in  8.86,  of  Sunday  scholars  1  in  7^45  ;  showing  a  more  rapid  increase,  but  more 
especially  of  Sunday  scholars,  in  the  first  |)eriod  than  in  the  second,  while  the 
population  has  incnrused  more  rapidly  during  the  second  period ;  its  increase 
oemg  at  the  rate  of  1>:0,000  a  year  during  the  first  period,  oiid  1<J7,'>00  a  year 
during  the  second : 

4.  That  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  returns  of  ISIS  are  less  than  the 
tnith,  that  those  of  1S33  have  considerably  greater  omissions,  nnd  that  th<»se  of 
ld.'»l  appp>ach  much  nearer  the  truth  ;  from  whence  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred 
that  the  increase  during  the  first  fifteen  years  was  greater*  than  the  returns  show, 
that  the  increase  during  the  last  eij^^hteen  vears  was  less  than  the  returns  show. 
and  that  the  increase  proceeded  during  the  last  period  at  a  rate  more  diiuiuisheu 
than  the  returns  show  : 

5.  That  before  the  year  1833  the  increase  wos  owing  to  the  active  exertions  nnd 
libend  contributions  of  the  different  classes  of  the  community,  especiallv  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes,  whether  of  the  Established  Church  or  of  the  l)i>sent 
cni,  the  clergy  of  both  church  and  sects  bearing  u  large  share  in  those  pious  and 
Qsefhl  labors : 

6.  That  in  1S83  the  plan  was  adopted  which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
education  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1S1«,  of  assisting  by  grants 
of  money  in  the  planting  of  schools,  but  so  as  to  furnish  only  the  supplies  which 
were  required  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  distribute  those  sums  through  the  two 
achool  societies,  the  National  and  the  British  and  Foreign  : 

7.  Tlmt  the  grants  of  money  have  since  been  largely  increased,  and  tliat  in  1S39 
a  committee  of  the  Privy  (Council  bein^  formed  to  sui>erintend  their  distribution, 
for  increasing  the  number  of  schools,  it  has  further  applied  them,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  instruction  given,  to  the  employment  of  Inspectors  and  the 
training  of  teachers : 

8.  Tuat  of  tlie  poorer  and  working  classes,  assumed  to  be  four-fiflhs  of  the 
population,  the  number  of  children  oetween  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  are 


schools  for  one-eighth  of  tiie  working  classes  of  the  poor  are  the  least  tliat  cun  be 
considered  us  required  for  the  education  of  those  classes: 

9.  That  the  mciais  of  education  prf)vided  are  still  deficient ;  because,  of  the 
2,144,378  day  sch<>lui*s  now  taught  nt  tlie  schools  of  all  kinds,  not  more  than  about 
1,550,(.>0<)  are  taught  ut  public  iiay  schools,  the  remaining  5(K),<HX)  being  tauirht  at 
private  schrx>ls,  and  being,  as  w*ell  as  about  50,<Kk)  of  tliose  taught  at  endowed 
public  schools,  children  of  persons  in  the  upper  and  middling  classes,  no  that 
little  more  than  l,ri<iO,n00  of  the  day  scholars  are  the  children  of  the  poor,  or 
of  persons  in  the  working  classes ;  and  thus  there  are  only  schools  for  such 
oluldren  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  9.6  of  the  number  of  the  classes  to  which 
they  belong,  instead  of  1  in  8,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  300,000,  which  must  in- 
creoae  bv  *JH},0*)0  vearly,  according  to  the  annual  increase  of  the  population  : 

10.  T£at  this  deficiency  is  considerably^  greater  in  the  large  towns  tlian  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  country,  iiuismuch  as  it  amounts  to  l:{0,0oo  in  the  aggregate  of 
the  towns  which  have  above  50,000  inhabitants,  and  is  only  170,000  in  tlie  rest  of 
the  country ;  the  schools  in  the  great  towns  being  only  for  1  in  11. Or^  of  the 
worldng  claascs,  and  in  the  rest  cf  the  country  for  1  in  9.2  of  these  classes,  de- 
ducting 50,000  taught  at  endowed  schools : 

No.  17.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  2.]— 33. 
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11.  Tlint  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  teachcra  is  still  frreatcr  thaD  in  the 
number  of  scholars,  inosmucli  as  eight  of  thelai^^rest  towns  appear  to  hove  pnblie 
dny  sciiool.t  with  208  scholars  on  an  averaf^f  the  averaire  of  all  En^claud  and 
WaleR  beiiis;  94  to  a  nchool,  that  there  arc  asnistant  and  pupil  teachers  in  many  of 
th('i*c  :«o]iools,  and  paid  maHters  in  others,  but  that  there  is  the  frreatest  advantaj^e 
in  increiiftiniji:  the  number  of  teachers,  this  beintr  one  of  the  ciiief  benefits  of  Stih- 
day  schools,'  while  the  plan  formerly  adopted  in  the  new  schools  of  instnictins^ 
bv'  monitors  among  the  scholan»  themselves,  la  now  properly  allowed  to  fall  into 
disuse : 

12.  That  the  education  given  at  the  greater  number  of  the  schools  now  estab- 
lished for  the  poorer  classes  of  people  is  of  a  kind  bv  no  means  sufficient  for 
their  instruction,  being  for  the  most  part  confined  to  rcailing,  writing,  and  a  little 
arithmetic  ;  whereas,  at  no  greater  expense,  and  in  the  same  time,  the  children 
miirht  onsilv  be  instructed  in  the  elements  of  the  more  useful  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, and  tliereby  trained  to  sober,  industrious  ha)>it8: 

1;^.  That  the  number  of  infant  schools  is  etill  exceedingly  deficient,  and  es]>e- 
oittlly  in  those  great  towns  where  they  are  most  wanted  for  unproving  the  morals 
of  tlic  iH'ople  aiid  preventing  the  commission  of  criuies : 

11.  Timt  wliile  it  is  expedient  to  do  nothing  which  may  relax  the  efforts  of  pri- 
vate bc-ncticcnce  in  formmg  and  supporting  schools,  or  which  may  discourage  the 
poorer  chissos  of  the  i>eople  from  contributing  to  the  cost  of  e<hicatinff '  their 
children,  it  is  incumbent  upon  Parliament  to  aid  in  providing  the  effiH^tnal  means 
of  in.stnu'tion  where  these  can  not  otherwise  be  obtained  for  the  people  : 

15.  Tluit  it  is  incumbent  upon  Parliament  to  encourage  in  like  manner  the  es- 
tablishment of  infant  schools,  especially  in  larger  towns : 

16.  That  it  is  expedient  to  confer  upon  the  town  councils  of  incorporated  cities 
and  boroughs  the  power  of  levying  a  rate  for  the  establishment  ana  support  of 
schools  under  the  authority  of  and  in  co-operation  with  the  education  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council ;  care  being  taken  as  heretofore  that  the  aid  afforded  shall 
only  be  given  in  cases  of  necessity,  ond  so  as  to  help  and  encourage,  not  displace, 
individuid  exertion : 

17.  That  the  permission  to  begin  and  to  continue  the  levying  of  the  rate  shall 
in  ever}*  cose  depend  upon  the  schools  founded  or  aided  by  socn  rate  being  opcMi 
to  the  cliildren  of  all  parents  vpon  rdiftiovs  iratruction  being  girtn^^  and  ths 
ticripture^  heiiig  read  in  them^  but  not  used  as  a  school-book,  and  upon  allowing 
no  conipulnion  either  as  to  the  attendance  of  religions  instruction  or  at  divine 
service  in  the  ctt.«io  of  children  whose  parents  object  thereto  and  produce  certifi- 
cates for  attending  other  places  of  worship  : 

lb.  That  the  inditferenc«  which  has  been  found  of  the  parents  in  many  places 
to  obtain  education  for  their  children,  and  a  reluctance  to  forego  the  advantages 
of  their  labor,  by  withdrawing  them  from  school,  is  mainly  owing  to  the  ignorance 
of  their  parcnts,'and  this  can  best  be  removed  by  the  encouragement  of  a  taste  for 
reading,  by  the  establishment  of  mechanics*  institutions,  apprentices*  libraries, 
and  reading-rooms,  and  by  tlio  abolition  of  all  taxes  upon  knowledge : 

It).  Tliat  in  towns  tliere  have  been  established  upward  of  1,200  of  snch  insti- 
tutions and  reading-rooms,  with  above  100,000  members,  but  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  these  members  ore  persons  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  a 
ver}'  sninll  j»r«>portiou  only  belonging  to  the  workuig  classes ;  but  it  has  been 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  countr}',  particularly  in  Cumberland,  that  when  the 
whole  management  of  the  affairs  of* the  institutions  is  lefl  in  the  hanils  of  the 
working-men  themselves,  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  attending  mcnihcrs  be- 
long to  that  class,  and  both  by  m^quentmg  the  rooms  and  taking  out  tlie  books  to 
read,  show  their  desire  of  profiting  by  the  institution  : 

'10,  That  in  every  (quarter,  but  niore  esj)ecially  where  there  are  no  reading- 
rooms  in  tlie  country  districts,  the  great  obstacle  of  diflTusing  useful  knowledge 
.Mill' »ng the  piople  has  been  the  newspaper  stamp,  which  pn^vents  paj>erH  contmn- 
ing  local  and  other  intelligence  fVom  being  added  to  such  works  of  instnietion 
and  entortuimneiit  as  mi^ht  at  a  h>w  price  be  circulated  among  the  working 
classes,  and  especially  among  the  countrj*  people,  along  with  that  intelligence : 

'Jl.  Tliat  the  funds*  given  bv  charitable  and  public  spirited  individuals  and  bod- 
ies e(»rporato,  for  promoting  etliication,  are  of  a  ver\'  large  omount,  probably,  when 
tlitj  property  is  improved  and  the  abuses  in  its  maimgement  are  corrected,  not  less 
tlian  half  a  million  a  year :  and  that  it  is  expedient  to  give  to  the  Board,  formed 
under  the  Charitable 'Trusts  Act  of  1853,  such  additional  powers  as  may  better 
cnal^le  thoni.  with  tlie  assent  of  tntsteo  and  special  visitors  (if  any,)  to  apply  por- 
ti  'lis  of  the  fuiuls  now  lying  useless  to  the  education  and  improvement  of  tiie 
people. 


VnL    SCIM'L  AaCEIIECTrSE. 


rTLiJS  ".r  STTjEsaLZ  Franc  S."s».>:L-:-crss.  OH:v:i»».\  Iii:\.\-s. 

TTiu  TTiirA  :i  ±e  imuiimr  -e  r.t*  'j?  T?  :Je*c  jd.l  :bji:  ■:£  «!  \*  w'vc  -.v.  :!  o  r».j-. 
W  deec  r!ie  iepth  if  -ie  innc  :r  Tttfn  bcnij  »  T4  ivt  j.r.-.!  ^  ivv.-v.v'^  a::.1  *.-;* 
'&it  wimr  *;>  Swcami  '1  JXL*h«*s:  Tiiirir-jc  the  eciirv  icrch  ii3  S,v«  ■?  -.•.ioIx-h. 

T^hit  ':ixiutiar  ■  inr  x;?rua  Iii:^  lod  has  no  b4i».T::t't::.  5,t  wji:*.:  vv  yn.v.vc 
draniaut*. 

Tbi*  xr.»iixii-±acr  rcnsiju  six  r»:i:ciA  eaci  3i  Vy  iT  :lv;.  S**:\it':<  :*>.*  .vrrvlor^ 

«fci.  'niin  fix  «caA3cI  rxcs  of  the  suzie  size  a5  ::-.v.">!W  K^'ow  T!io  rovir^h  s<ory 
ld«  lor  ji:hi:i:L  roocuL  14  5*ec  high,  aod  «  bjuL  57  f<vc  br  .%7  .^•c  i  iiu^hx^ik  a:^v1 
K  iec  'zLjh: — a  iH  twwitr  poocnsw  with  tw<>ctT  A.'hN.X'l  nx^ivj^  »v.\viv.:-.\xi.»:i.N>*i4 
l>r  axTT  ri:';il&  ac  an^Ie  desks,  or  in  aU  I. ^00  (Kij'iLiL 

The  hijiiw  is  entered  in  front  thn?c::^.  a  d^v^r-i^-uy  S  tlvt  w-do,  v^jvtv.iic  iv.:v*  a 
eocraiir  I)  iet  wjie.  wLioh  exton-.U  c^it'k  to  tl.e  w:r.c.  wl.vn*  it  x\':'.*.uv?*  \\'.:h 
two  sde  '^irridon  of  tfce  some  width,  at  the  extrvRiiti^-*  v^f  whU*h  Arv»  iwv*  v'ii5« 
«de  ioQff^  -joe  opening  to  the  girls*,  an  1  tl.o  othT,T  to  :h**  Ivy^ii*  v'.fcv-jjrvHjv.vJ'^ 

Xear  iLe  front  door,  at  which  Pi?iEt  the  corridor  is  wUontxl  to  li^  fvvc»  arv  tMV 
fiighta  of  stainL  leadinz  to  the  storiw  alwe.  Xt.*ar  o*u*h  of  i::o  :«di»  d^vrsk  a\ 
the  other  exrrenutr  of  the  baildlns:  is  a  simiUr  ril^h;  v>:*  ;jttii:i>k  al^«  U^ii»Ut:^  to 
the  upper  storj.  eo  that  in  case  of  aividont  by  riiv  or  aiiy  oihor  i'aiu^**  by  w  Ivli 
ti^^e  chUdrea  s:^h:  be  impelled  to  make  a  h;i*:y  oxil  rr\»:ii  :!iO  bii5ixl::\4:.  tV.or^'  an.* 
fbar  ample  and  ea^  staimmys  from  the  upj»er  to  the  lower  stori*^  i\iK*li  iu  v*'a'^» 
proximllT  to  an  ootside  door,  and  each  50  oon$truct^\i  tluit  tl.c  v'l;'.'.«i\'u  ox*,  v.v^ 
iUl  orer  the  railings  from  one  story  to  another. 

The  frt'Qt  entrance,  besides  being  vory  wide.  u»  prvnuUsl  with  ;ii  *^*t  o:*  'y 
doors  inside  of  the  principal  doors,  whk'h  are  \;$«.\t  for  orvl-.tt^irv  ivi^r^wt  ;i-:.i 
egrcdSL  UL'l  which  will  swing  either  way.  iI:on.by  prx»ve::: ■:■.};  i'  v'  iwvi.V."  ■  \  o:' 
the  door-way  being  obsimcted  so  iis  to  prevent  t!ie  di.\T  lv::'j:  %^ry  iust^ ',-.'.  s\;'^^ 
of  anv  sudden  alarm. 

Adjoining  each  of  tlie  school  ro<"»ms  is  a  briek  shaft  with  two  rtuos  *^v  V'  V\ 
23  incites,  and  the  other  30  )»y  2S  ineui.»s.  Betwi\n  thest*  t\^o  r.uo*  »  a  \'\\ 
brick  partition.  The  smallest  of  the  two  tines  is  a  smoke  !hu\  tor  sJo  h.M'.  "< 
appxiratus  in  the  lower  story,  and  the  larger  one  is  a  ventj*:»t'.;\c  ^- >*A.  V's^ 
action  of  the  ventilating  tiuo  is  greatly  ineri-^isiil  by  the  otTVv;  of  ;t.o  t.«\r.  !'\'--.\ 
the  a^jou^ii^  smoke  flue. 

If  steam  should  be  adopte<l  for  heating  the  buiKling.  a  pijv  w  \\\  W  yi  u\\\  \\s 
each  of  tliese  ventilating  shafts,  for  tlie  purpose  of  inereasin)?  its  ao<\on  ^Vvi^sMt 
these  principal  Tentilating  shafts,  there  are,  in  each  MukU  i\smu.  two  o\\la\AU 
cfafamicy  sfaaftfli  with  ventilatoiB  in  each. 
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Each  of  the  Bchool-rooms  has  light  from  two  sides,  and  the  diildren  at  witii 
their  backs  or  sides,  but  never  with  their  faces,  toward  the  light  The  oorridore 
and  clothes^rooms,  and  also  one  side  of  each  school-room,  are  finished  with  a 
wainscoting  of  narrow  boards,  5|  feet  high,  neatly  capped,  and  grained  in  imita- 
tion of  oak,  as  Lb  the  entire  internal  finish  of  the  house.  The  other  throe  sides 
of  each  school-room  have  a  wainscoting  about  3  feet  high,  with  a  blackboard 
above.    Tlie  windows  in  all  of  them  are  finished  with  inside  blinds. 

The  building  Lb  of  brick,  with  stone  foundations,  and  is  btiilt  in  the  most  sob- 
stantial  manner.  Tlie  exterior  of  the  building  is  entirely  plain,  even  to  severity. 
The  whole  cost  of  this  house,  exclusive  of  furniture,  was  $2^137.  G.  P.  Raur 
dull,  Esq.f  of  Chicago^  archUecL 

Fif .  S.— FlaeT,  Bscoiio,  akd  Thisd  FLooat . 
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Fif.  3.~FovBTM  Floob. 
There  are  Umt  Bchool-rooms  (A)  on  the  Fourth  Floor,  aoceesible  by  two 
flights  of  stairs,  each  32  feet  by  27  fect^  to  accommodate  60  pupils,  besides  a  boll 
for  general  exercises,  67  feet  by  37  feet  4  inches.  The  pupils  of  each  class  room 
haye  a  separate  clothes  room  (D,)  and  there  is  an  open  corridor  (E)  for  easy  ae- 
oesi  and  ventihition,  besides  the  flues  specially  constructed  for  tlie  latter  purpose 
m  the  ixmer  walls  for  each  class  roouL    Each  teacher  has  a  separate  closet  (C.) 
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Plani  of  Lincoln  Grammar  Sciiool-Hoobb,  Borroir. 

The  followiDg  description  of  the  IJdcoId  Grammar  School-House  is  taken  from 
the  aoDiial  report  of  the  achool  committee  for  1859  : — 

**  In  the  design  of  the  Dncoln  School-Uonse,  which  is  located  on  Broadway, 
near  K  st.,  South  Boston,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  accomplished  architect,  J. 
F.  G.  Bryant,  Esq.,  to  combine  all  the  ad?antagcs  of  the  interior  plan  of  the  best 
buildings,  with  an  effective  and  tasteful  exterior,  without  any  material  itterease  of 
expense, 

**  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  perpetuating  that  baldness  and  almost 
primitive  simplicity  of  stylo  which  have  charactcriied  most  of  the  school  edi6ces 
of  the  city.  It  can  scarcely  be  deemed  too  much  to  demand,  that  the  building 
whicli  is  the  daily  resort  of  our  children  and  youth,  and  in  which  their  mental 
and  moral  (acuities  are  to  be  trained  and  unfolded,  should  be  designed  with  care- 
ful reference  to  the  rules  of  proportion,  and  even,  in  no  small  degree,  of  beauty. 
Certainly  it  would  be  well  to  keep  this  object  in  view,  so  far  as  it  is  consistent 
with  a  wise  and  proper  economy.  Harmony  of  style,  and  propriety  and  elegance  of 
detail,  will  never  bo  without  their  refining  influences  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

*'  The  following  mechanical  description,  extracted  from  the  *  specifications  '  of 
the  architect,  will  illustrate  the  interior  cimveniences  of  the  building  and  its 
adjuncts,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  construction  and  the  formation  of  the  ex- 
terior." 

The  building  isa"  parallelogram  "in  outline  of  ground  plan,  measuring  ninety-three 
and  four-twelilhs  feet  in  length,  and  sixty-one  and  two-twclflhs  feet  in  width,  out- 
side of  its  base  or  underpinning  course,  at  the  ground  or  sidewalk  level  in  front 
of  the  building.  It  is  four  finished  stories  in  bight,  with  an  ^  unfinished  "  cellar 
story  over  the  whole  area,  which  is  partially  above  and  partially  beneath  ground. 
The  cellar  is  nine  feet  high.  The  first,  second,  and  third  stories,  respectively, 
twelve  and  one-half  feet  high,  and  the  fourth  story  fifteen  feet  high.  The  top  of 
the  gutter  of  the  outside  walls  is  located  four  and  two-twelflhs  feet  above  the 
oeilingof  the  fourth  story,  which  ceiling  is  formed  immediately  upon  the  underside* 
of  the  tio-beanw  of  the  roof  framing,  or  attic  flooring.  The  roof  is  *'  hipped  '' 
from  each  of  the  four  comers  of  the  building,  and  is  made  a  ^^  Mansard,''  with 
curved  sides  and  a  **  flat  **  top  ;  the  bight  above  the  top  of  cornice  to  the  top  of 
the  curve  of  the  roof  is  fourteen  feet ;  its  *'  flat  '*  is  located  in  the  center  of  the 
length  and  width  thereof,  and  it  measures  eighty-six  and  one-half  feet  in  length, 
and  fifty-one  and  one-half  feet  in  width,  and  has  a  pitch  over  its  surface  of  one 
and  one-half  inches  to  a  foot.  The  four  corners  of  the  roof  are  formed  as  projec- 
tions ;  the  spaces  between  the  projections  over  all  four  sides  of  the  building 
are  recessed  to  intersect  with  recesses  in  the  faces  of  the  four  exterior  walls ; 
said  projections  are  hipped  over  the  inner  comer  of  each,  in  imitation  of  the  hip 
over  the  outer  comer  thereof — being  the  corner  hips  of  the  building.  The  re- 
oesses  in  the  faces  of  the  four  exterior  walls  aforesaid  are  located  in  the  center  of 
the  length  of  each  wall,  and  reach  the  whole  hight  of  said  walls,  to  meet  the  roof 
recesses  abovenamed.  The  recesses  in  the  front  and  rear  end  walls  each  meas- 
ure twenty-one  and  five-twelfths  feet  in  width,  and  those  in  the  two  side  walls 
twenty-three  feet  in  width.  Besides  the  four  recesses  aforesaid,  there  are  recess- 
es in  the  faces  of  the  projections,  or  comers,  which  are  formed  to  each  exterior 
wall,  beneath  the  roof  projections ;  these  recesses  reach  from  the  ground  level  up 
to  the  top  of  the  third  story,  where  they  are  formed  with  semicircular  heads. 
The  recL'Kscs  in  the  corner  projections  of  the  front  and  rear  ends  of  the  house 
meaifure  eleven  feet  and  three  and  one-half  inches  wide,  and  four  inches  deep, 
and  are  single  recesses ;  and  the  recesses  in  the  corner  projections  of  tlie  two  side 
walls  of  the  house  are  eleven  feet  and  three  and  one-half  inches  wide,  and  four 
Inches  dt'op.  and  arc  df>ublo  reci'sses,  with  a  dividing  pilaster  locati'd  in  the  center 
i»f  the  width  of  each  of  the  same,  and  double  semicircular  heads  to  each  rvoesa, 
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■pringing  from  said  pilasten.    The  four  exterior  walli  are  crowned  with  a  oomice, 
the  apper  portion  of  which  is  formed  aa  a  gutter. 

The  interior  arrangement  of  the  first,  seoond,  and  third  stories  b  similar :  each 
containing  fuar  apartments,  located  in  the  four  corners  of  the  house,  measuring 
thirty-two  and  three-twelfths  feet  by  twenty-seven  and  ten-twelfths  feet  each  ; 
a  clothes  closet  to  each  room,  measuring  fifteen  feet  by  five  and  ten-twelfths  feet 
each ;  two  staircases,  measuring  fifteen  and  eight-twelfths  feet  by  ten  feet  each ; 
and  a  hall,  measuring  twenty-four  and  eight-twelfths  feet  by  twenty-two  and  foor- 
twelftlis  feet  Said  rooms,  clueets,  staircases,  and  halls  are  twulvo  and  one-half 
feet  high,  in  the  clear,  in  each  story.  The  interior  of  the  fourth  or  upper  story 
is  arranged  with  two  rooms  in  the  two  front  end  comers  of  the  house,  each  meas- 
uring thirty-two  and  three-twelfths  feet  by  twenty-seven  and  tcn-twclfths  feet ;  an 
exliibitioi^hall,  measuring  thirty-eight  and  nine-twelfths  feet  by  fifty-six  and  eight- 
twelfths  feet,  across  the  rear  end  of  the  house.  There  are  two  stairways,  meas- 
uring five  feet  by  ton  feet ;  a  clothes  closet  for  each  of  the  two  rooms  aforesaid, 
measuring  five  and  ten -twelfths  feet  by  fifteen  feet  each  ;  two  teachers^  roums  (of 
L  form,)  measuring  five  feet  by  twenty-five  feet  each  ;  and  a  hall,  connecting  with 
the  exhibition  hall,  measuring  twenty-two  and  four-twelfths  feet  by  twenty-four 
and  eight-twelfths  feet  All  the  apartments,  halls,  closets,  and  staircases  aforesaid 
in  the  four  stories  are  **  finished."  The  cellar  story  is  subdivided  into  four  apart- 
ments, in  the  four  comers  of  the  house,  two  staircases,  and  six  closets.  The 
apartments  in  the  cellar  are  each  to  contain  a  fumace,  and  the  closets  are  used  for 
fuel.  None  of  the  cellar  apartments  or  closets  are  **  finished."  There  is  also  a 
hall  in  the  center,  of  the  length  and  width  of  the  cellar  story,  into  which  the 
mouths  of  the  four  furnaces,  the  landing  of  the  staircases,  and  the  doors  of  the  six 
fuel-closets  all  open. 

All  the  apartmenta,  halls,  and  closets  in  the  fouth  story  are  fiAeen  feet  high. 
The  teachers'  rooms  in  this  story  have  their  floors  located  two  feet  above  the  floors 
of  the  other  apartments.  Each  story  is  lighted  by  windows  in  the  exterior  walk. 
There  are  fioor-lights  in  the  hall  of  each  story,  immediately  beneath  the  cupola  or 
bell-tower,  which  crowns  the  roof  of  the  house,  in  the  center  of  its  length  and 
width.  The  four  sides  of  the  base  or  plinth  of  this  cupola  (above  the  roof  level,) 
contain  each  an  upright  skylight  The  attic  or  area  beneath  the  roof  is  lighted 
by  light  stationary  circular  or  **  bull  Veye  "  windows,  inserted  in  the  upright  cir- 
cular sidea  of  the  '*  Mansard  "  roof.  Inere  are  no  chimneys,  other  than  metal 
pipes,  in  any  part  of  the  building,  excepting  one  brick  chimney  located  over  the 
wall  which  forms  the  inside  end  of  the  exhibition  hall.  There  are  two  entrances 
to  the  building  in  the  first  story^  in  the  two  sides  of  the  same. 

The  lot  measures  one  hundred  feet  in  front  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-fivo 
in  depth,  and  contains  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  square  feet.  It  is  inclosed 
on  the  sides  and  rear  end  by  a  substantial  brick  wall,  and  in  IVont  by  a  granite 
foundation,  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  iron  fence.  The  rear  portion  of  the 
yard  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  by  a  brick  wall  ranning  from  the  center  of 
the  building  to  the  rear  boundary. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  Chilson's  cone  furnaces,  four  in  number,  located  in 
the  center  apartment  of  the.  basement  Tho  cast-iron  smoke  pipes  pass  up  through 
and  warm  the  corridors. 

The  ventilating  apparatus  consists  of  a  separate  ventiduct  of  wood,  leading 
from  each  school  room  to  the  roof.  Here  they  are  brought  into  two  groups,  at 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  building,  each  of  which  is  surmounted  with  one  of  £m- 
erson*s  ejectors,  of  a  large  size.  The  transverse  section  (»f  each  ventiduct  is 
about  fourteen  inches  square.  In  each  room  there  is  a  sliding  register  near  the 
ceiling,  and  another  near  the  floor,  opening  into  its  ventiduct. 

A.  A.,  &c..  School  rooms,  twenty-three  by  twenty-seven  feet 

C.  C,  Closets  for  clothes. 

B.,  Exhibition  hall,  two-hundred  and  thirty-eight  by  fifty-six  feet. 
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F:c  3.— FimT  Floor,  PuT-anapiiD*.  Ac. 

Plans  op  Pcbuc  School  So.  33,  New  Yobk  City. 
Public  Scliool-housc  So.  33,  in  Twonly-eiglitli  street,  ntar  Xintli  Avenue,  wh 
erccK-diu  1857,nfter  plunsaDil  undi-r  tliu  oupen-Wi*  of  Hon.  S.  J.Wuterburj. 
The  Quiin  builUiug  ia  63  Trunt  hy  1(10  in  di.'[itli,  with  wliiga  Uilli  in  (itint  and 
rear,  wltich  give  tlie  cdlflco  a  fratilafre  of  103  feet.  TlitTc  are  atx-oiumodations 
Tor  a  Primary  De^Mirlment  or  Ixith  nexus,  niid  it  (irauimarijvtiuol  TurGirlt — ■  total 
of  l&OO  pupils.  The  lot  (126  Tet't  l>r  100,)  a-A  $IT,!SO,  and  the  building  and 
lUrnitun;  $41,410.59— a  total  of  $(Jl,<jGS.&a. 
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FIf .  4.— Tmibd  Floob. 


Fig.  5.'-<?LA88*B00M   0!C   FoUHTH  FLOOB  FrOWT. 
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ir  Di'lsiicey  itrect. 


£28 

Plaks  or  Pl'hlic  ScnooL-iiocBE 

Public  Gnimmar  Sdioul  :{•>.  !0  U  looted  ii 
lu  Uic  Tciitli  Ward.    Tlivlot  on  vliii-li  tlic  buildiiii;  iRiitiutcd  is  100  feci  squiire. 

Tlic  inuiii  building  U  GO  by  07  fi-et,  witli  fiiur  uingi  25  br  2H,  and  lb  hy  3J, 
wlik'li  fcivi'  it  a  Ihnitage  oC  100  tecU    Tbe  Uyle  of  ■rchitccluro  or  the  fmut  ii 

Tlii-n;  in  n  cellar  under  four  Vi'inga  and  front  of  llic  main  buildiu);.  Tlie  <x-iUr 
U  ciiclit  Ti-et  in  tlio  dear. 

Tlic  buMeitiL'nt  Htury  U  ten  It-rt  in  tbc  rtear,  nnd  tlio  ceilings  of  liui  tlirec  rc- 
nwiiiiDj;  nturieti  aio  foarWen  ibci  in  the  clear. 

TliD  building  i«  heated  with  Burrows'  funiaecs. 

Tbc  rear  i<tairg  and  |>Uitlunnii  arv  congtru<:led  of  atone  nod  indoscd  with  bridt 
walls,  tberuby  ri'ndcrinK  tlic  BtHirs  flrc-proor 

Tlie  wliule  coat  of  tlie  building,  including  tbc  furniture  and  fitting  up,  ia  about 

$hu,ooo. 

FIf.  1.— PtiT-oanrKM.  Jumi'*  Apiithhti,  he. 
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Fig.  3.— Third  Floor,  Fkmalk  Dbpajitmkiit. 
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Dl AGONAL  ArRANGEIIBTIT   OP  SCBOOL  DciKt. 

VtEoiL  Woodcock,  of  Swamey,  New  Hampphire,  hai  taken  oat  a  patent  for  an 
improvemeDt  in  the  arrangement  of  Desks  and  Seats  in  school-rooms,  which  ia 
exhibited  in  the  following  Diagram. 
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The  room  represented  is  30  feet  by  32,  and  will  seat  Fipty-Siz  Sehr>lar8,  pro- 
Tiding  each  with  a  chair,  and  a  desk,  each  desk  being  2  feet  long,  and  16  inches 
wide,  leaving  the  two  side  aisles  each  2  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  the  seven  other 
aisles,  each  18  inches  wide,  with  a  sufficient  open  space  in  front,  for  the  teachers 
desks  and  evolntions  of  the  school.  The  same  room  arranged  on  Mr.  Woodcook^a 
patented  plan  will  seat  Seventy-Six  scholars,  with  similar  desks  and  chairs,  and  a 
similar  open  space  in  aisles.  In  addition  to  this  economy  of  room,  Mr.  Woodcock 
claims,  and  we  think  jostly,  that  this  diagonal  arrangement  gives  to  each  scholar 
all  the  advantages  of  a  single  desk  each,  fiioilitates  the  inspection  of  the  school  by 
the  teacher,  and  adds  to  its  efficiency,  by  enabling  teacher  and  scholars  to  perform 
their  respective  duties  with  the  least  interference.  Each  pnpil  can  take  a  position 
in  the  aisle  in  a  line  with  his  seat  without  interfering  with  the  pnpil  before  or 
behind  him|  or  with  those  in  the  adjoining  range  of  aeata. 


IX.    SYSTEM  OP  COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  OHIO. 

BY  WILLIAH  T.  COOOBIBALL, 

State  Librarian. 
(CoDtinoed  from  No.  1ft,  pafs  103.) 


At  the  fifth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  at  Day- 
ton, July,  1853,  E.V,  Gerheart  delivered  an  address  upon  ^^ Government 
in  its  Relations  to  Education,^  and  Chauncey  N.  Olds  spoke  upon  ^'The 
Bible  as  a  Banis  of  Education  ;  "  Benn  Pitman  addressed  the  teach- 
ers upon  Phonetic  Reform ;  and  discussions  were  had  and  resolutions 
were  adopted,  showing  that  the  teachers  of  the  association  were  well 
prepared  for  the  increased  advantages  to  them,  and  to  their  pupils, 
promised  under  the  law  of  the  March  previous. 

A  new  force  was  added  to  the  educational  instrumentalities  of  the 
state,  hy  the  appointment,  at  Dayton,  of  C.  S.  Royce,  as  agent  of  the 
State  Phonetic  Society,  which  had  been  organized  in  January,  1853, 
with  Elias  Longley,  of  Cincinnati,  as  president. 

Mr.  Royce  issued  circulars  to  the  friends  of  education,  and  to  edu- 
cational societies,  offering  his  services  as  a  lecturer ;  and,  from  that 
time  up  to  the  present,  has  been  a  self-sacrificing  laborer  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  interests  of  education,  as  well  as  for  the  fur- 
therance of  phonetic  sentiment,  and  the  imparting  of  phonetic 
instruction. 

The  school  law  of  1853,  like  those  of  1825  and  1837,  encoun- 
tered decided,  not  to  sny  fierce,  opposition.  When  the  second  gener- 
al assembly  under  the  new  constitution  assembled,  in  January,  1854, 
it  was  immediat«ily  called  upon  to  consider  petitions  for  the  repeal  of 
alLthe  features  the  new  law  possessed,  which  were  not  a  part  of  the 
different  laws,  or  amendments  to  laws,  it  repealed.  The  senate  com- 
mittee re|)orted  adversely  to  these  petitions,  and  the  only  change  in  the 
laws  affecting  its  efficiency  was  a  reduction  of  the  state  tax  from  two 
to  one  and  a  half  mills.  From  that  time  until  the  present,  the  gene- 
ral school  law  has  been  changed  only  in  such  respects  as  experience 
suggested  for  its  thorough  administration  and  wider  efficiency. 

By  the  law  of  1853,  the  ex-officio  relation  of  the  secretary  of  state 
to  the  common  schools  was  abolished,  but  no  provision  was  made  for 
tlie  immediate  election  of  a  superintendent.     The  election  took  place 
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in  October,  1853.  U.  II.  Bamcy  and  Loriii  Andrews  were  the  candi- 
dates. Mr.  Bamcj  was  elected.  He  did  not  enter  regularly  upon 
his  duties  until  February,  1854;  but  be  assisted  tbe  secretary  of  state 
in  responding  to  legislative  resolutions  calling  for  information,  and  in 
otber  efficient  ways  took  active  part  in  securing  what  tbe  friends  of 
education  tben  strove  for — time  to  give  tbe  new  law  a  fair  trial. 

Mr.  Barney*8  first  annual  report  was  made  in  1855,  for  1854. 
Tbere  was  no  session  of  tbe  legislature  in  tliat  year.  His  term  of 
office  was  tbree  years,  and  be  made  tbree  reports ;  in  wbich  he  gave 
a  historical  outline  of  school  progress ;  argued  ably  the  advantages 
of  tbe  new  law ;  suggested  important  modifications ;  and  discussed 
propositions  for  rendering  common  schools  efficient ;  with  a  breadth  of 
thought  wbich  makes  his  reports  desirable  to  educators,  not  only  in 
Ohio,  but  in  older  states. 

He  published  also  a  pamphlet,  reviewing  objections  to  the  school 
law,  which,  combined  with  active  exertions  on  the  part  of  educators 
in  different  parts  of  tbe  state,  prevented  the  legislature  from  granting 
petitions  for  changes  in  the  school  system,  which  would  have  materi- 
ally impaired  its  efficiency. 

The  tax  for  libraries  was  levied  in  each  year  of  Mr.  Barney's  ad- 
ministration, and  he  selected  the  books  for  1854, 1855,  and  1856. 
In  1856,  in  answer  to  numerous  petitions,  the  legislature  suspended 
the  library  tax  for  one  year.  The  amount  of  money  disbursed  for 
books  by  Mr.  Barney  was  $202,225  ;  the  amount  for  school  appara- 
tus $19,417.  The  total  number  of  volumes  distributed  was  332,- 
679. 

Tbe  annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  in  1853  was 
held  at  Columbus.  £.  Thomson,  president  of  Delaware  College, 
delivered  the  opening  address.  His  subject  was  ^^The  Moral  Influence 
exerted  by  TeacheraP  The  evening  address  was  by  Horace  Mann,  on 
^Motives  of  Teachers.^  Resolutions  were  adopted,  providing  for 
reports  upon  the  history  of  educational  movements  in  Ohio;  and  the 
legislature  was  requested  to  make  provision  for  uniting  townships  and 
incori)orated  villages,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  union  and  central 
high  schools.  Lorin  Andrews  was  unanimously  elected  president  of 
the  association,  M.  F.  Cowdery  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee,  and  A.  D.  Lord,  resident  editor  of  the  ^''Journal  of  Edu- 
cation^ was  made  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and  general 
agent.  A  salary  of  $1,500  a  year  was  voted  him.  The  convention 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Zanesville,  July  5th  and  6th,  1854.  Then  was 
held  the  sixth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
I.  W.  Andrews,  of  Marietta,  addressed  tlie  teachers  on  their  Galling  as 
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regards  themselves ;  and  James  W.  Taylor,  then  state  librariaD,  g&ve  a 
lecture  on  the  early  history  of  Ohio.  It  was  resolved  that  drawing 
should  constitute  a  branch  of  education  in  common  schools ;  and  that 
a  geological  survey  of  the  state  was  desirable.  An  appeal  was  made 
for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
association,  and  the  executive  committee  was  instructed  to  consider 
and  report  a  plan  at  the  annual  meeting.  That  meeting,  held  at 
Cincinnati  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  December,  1854,  was  perhaps  the 
most  important  which  the  association  had  called.  The  opening  ad- 
dress was  given  by  Rufus  King,  on  the  ^^Besponsibilities  of  Teachers.^ 
Jehu  Brainard,  of  Cleveland,  delivered  a  lecture  on  ^The  Relation  the 
Study  of  the  Natural  Sciences  sustains  to  the  Course  of  Education;^ 
and  Mr.  Cady,  of  New  York,  gave  a  discourse  on  Music  A  lai^ 
portion  of  the  two  days  and  evenings,  during  which  the  convention 
sat,  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  upon  normal  schools,  and  upon  the 
best  means  of  establishing  one  in  Ohio.  Cyrus  McNeely,  of  Hope- 
dale,  Harrison  county,  offered  the  association  land  and  buildings 
valued  at  1111,000,  on  condition  that  the  teachers  would  raise  $10,000, 
to  start  a  normal  school,  and  provide  it  with  necessary  apparatus. 
After  earnest  and  protracted  discussion,  Mr.  McNeely's  offer  was  not 
accepted,  but  the  voice  of  the  association  was  decidely  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  school ;  and  the  executive  committee  was 
authorized  to  confer  with  Mr.  McNeely,  and  report  whether  any  more 
advantageous  offer  would  be  made  to  the  association. 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  declaring  it  an  essential  duty  of  every 
teacher  to  exemplify  in  person,  and  daily  inculcate  by  precept,  the 
great  principles  of  morality  and  piety ;  expressing  high  regard  for 
the  memory  of  Samuel  Lewis  and  Nathan  Guilford ;  approving  of 
the  labors  of  H.  H.  Barney,  as  school  commissioner;  and  recommend- 
ing teachers  to  encourage  the  phonetic  agent,  C.  S.  Royce,  in  his 
efforts  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  phonetic  method  of  teach- 
ing children  to  read.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  superintendent  of  Cincin- 
nati schools,  was  elected  president;  A.  D.  Lord,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee ;  M.  F.  Cowdery,  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee. It  was  decided  that  Dr.  Lord  should  continue  as  editor  of 
the  ^^Journal  of  Education^  and  as  general  agent  of  the  association. 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Lord's  report  for  the  year  1854, 
shows,  very  pleasantly,  what  the  influence  of  the  teachers*  association 
had  been. 

During  tho  year  1847  (in  which  our  society  was  formed,)  the  whole  ram  ap- 
propriated by  the  state  for  the  education  of  754,193  yout^M  of  soho«)|  age,  waa 
tSSSfCSO.^r),  or  a  little  more  than  thirty-eight  cents  per  scholar.  How  many 
were  beuelited  by  the  schools  of  tliat  year  is  nut  known,  as  the  number  of  schul- 
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an  enrolled  was  reported  from  only  ton  counties,  and  average  attendance  from 
only  forty-six  of  the  eighty-three  counties;  judging  from  those  reported,  about 
500,000  were  enrolled,  and  the  average  attendance  was  about  140,000.  During 
the  past  year,  the  number  of  children  enumerated  was  811,957;  the  whole 
sum  appropriated  by  the  state  was  91,233,276.26,  or  $1.51  for  each  youth 
between  five  and  twenty-one  years:  the  number  enrolled  in  the  schools  was 
612,185,  and  the  averaec  doily  attendance  367,594 ;  so  that  the  state  paid  $2.00 
for  each  child  instructed,  and  $3.35  for  each  one  in  actual  daily  attendance. 

At  the  eommenoement  of  1847,  there  was  not  a  single  well-organized  public 
high  school  in  the  state ;  now  there  are  more  than  (i>rty  in  which  a  thorough 
academic  education  is  given,  beside  nearly  an  equal  number  in  which  instruction 
is  given  in  some  of  the  higher  branches.  Then  no  city  or  town  in  the  state,  except 
Cincinnati,  had  a  system  of  regularly  classified  public  schools ;  now  about  one  hun- 
dred  towns  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  such  schools.  But  the  interest  felt  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  the  appreciation  of  its  benefits,  may  perhaps  be  judged 
more  correctly  by  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  than  by  any  other  standard.  At 
that  time,  the  highest  salary  paid  to  any  teacher  of  common  schools  was  $600,  and 
it  is  believed  that  no  teacher  out  of  Cincinnati  received  a  salary  of  more  than 
$540.  During  the  past  year,  at  least  four  superintendents  and  principals  have 
received  a  salary  of  31)500;  five  or  six  have  been  paid  $1,200;  perhaps  twenty 
have  received  $  1 ,000  or  more ;  and  a  large  number  have  been  paid  $600  or  more. 
A  similar  increase  of  the  compensation  of  females,  and  of  teachers  of  every 
grade,  has  been  made ;  though  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  average  salaries 
paid  to  teachers  of  district  sonools  in  1847,  for  the  want  of  statistics. 

This  increase  of  compensation  to  teachers,  and  the  change  of  public  sentiment 
which  has  caused  people  in  a  large  number  of  dbtricts  to  pay  $100  or  more 
per  quarter  for  the  services  of  a  teacher  (when  seven  years  since  they  were  less 
willing  to  pay  $45  or  $50  for  the  same  length  of  time,)  may  be  attributed- mainly 
to  the  efforts  of  our  aasooiaUon  for  the  professional  improvement  of  teachers ; 
since,  even  to  the  present  time,  the  state  has  done  next  to  nothing  to  encourage 
this  work.  Previous  to  1847,  only  eleven  teachers'  institutes  had  been  attended, 
in  which  1,270  teachers  had  been  instructed;  during  that  year  thirteen  were 
held,  which  were  attended  by  1 ,200  teachers.  Since  that  time  an  average  of  more 
than  3,000  teachers  have  been  instructed  in  these  schools  each  year.  The 
expense  of  attending  theso  sessions  of  one  week,  is  not  less  than  an  average  of 
$5.00  to  each  teacher ;  multiplying  this  by  the  number  who  have  attended  them, 
we  have  Si 5,000  as  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  sum  which  has  yearly  been 
expended  in  this  manner  by  teachers,  for  their  professional  improvement 

At  the  seventh  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  association,  in  Cleve- 
land, July,  1855,  the  question  most  prominent  for  discussion  and 
settlement,  was  that  respecting  normal  schools,  which  had  been 
adjourned  from  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Cowdery,  from  the  finance  committee, 
reported  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  school,  and  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  McNeely  was  renewed,  on  his  behalf,  by  Lorin 
Andrews.  It  was  accepted,  and  a  committee,  of  which  M.  F.  Cow- 
dery was  chairman,  was  appointed  to  take  legal  possession  of  the 
property  on  behalf  of  the  association. 

In  addition  to  the  subject  of  normal  schools,  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  was  called  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  penmanship ; 
to  the  importance  of  improving  school  rooms  and  school  room 
furniture;  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  time  to  complete  the 
work  of  education ;  and  to  the  importance  of  school  libraries.  A 
series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  recommending  legislative  measures 
to  aecure  the  attendance  of  all  children  at  school ;  suggesting  munic- 
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ipal  regulations  to  prevent  vagrancy  and  truancy,  and  urging  the 
establishment  of  a  state  reform  school  for  juveniles.  Lectures  were 
delivered  by  Rev.  D.  Shepardson,  of  Cincinnati,  now  principal  of 
Woodward  High  School,  on  *•  Humanitiea  and  Mathematics;  "  Hon. 
J*  M.  Root,  of  Sandusky,  on  ^Common  School  Progress;'^  and  Rev.  J. 
A.  Thome,  of  Cleveland,  on  "^Topics  for  Educators:^  Rev.  D.  S.  Bur- 
nett was  appointed  to  deliver  an  address  upon  the  life  and  character 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Ray,  president  of  the  Woodward  School,  Cincinnati, 
and  ex-president  of  the  association,  who  had  died  on  the  16th  of 
April,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1855,  the  committee  authorized  to  take 
possession,  of  the  property  oflfered  the  Teachers'  Association  by  Mr. 
McNeely,  for  a  normal  school,  met  at  Hopedale,  and  procured,  from 
the  auditor  of  Harrison  county,  a  certificate  of  incorporation.  The 
trustees  elected  were  Cyrus  McNeely,  Asa  D.  Lord,  Lorin  Andrews, 
Geo.  K.  Jenkins,  M.  F.  Cowdery,  John  Hancock,  James  Taggart,  John 
M.  Black,  M.  D.  Leggett,  James  Cape,  Samuel  Paul— officers :  Cyrus 
McNeely,  president ;  Asa  D.  Lord,  secretary ;  Geo.  K.  Jenkins,  treasurer^ 
Executive  committee :  Cyrus  McNeely,  M.  F.  Cowdery,  John  Hancock. 
The  executive  committee  proposed  to  raise  the  fund,  required  to  se- 
cure the  property  permanently,  by  subscriptions  from  teachers  and 
friends  of  education,  in  sums  of  from  $25  to  $100,  to  be  paid  in  annual 
installments  of  ten  per  cent.  Nearly  $2,000  were  that  year  pledged, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  was  paid  in;  and  the  school  was 
opened,  with  John  Ogden  as  principal. 

In  the  year  about  which  I  am  now  writings  a  movement  was  known 
which  deserves  honorable  mention,  although  its  activity  was  tempo- 
rary. On  the  2Yth  of  December,  1854,  a  convention  of  school  ex- 
aminers was  held  at  Cincinnati.  W.  N.  Edwards,  of  Miami  county, 
was  chairman ;  and  John  Lynch,  of  Circleville,  secretary.  The  con- 
vention decided  against  private  examinations ;  demanded  a  high  grade 
of  moral  as  well  as  mental  character ;  and  recommended  that  certifi- 
cates should  be  denied,  when  it  was  known  to  the  board  of  examinera 
that  applicants,  from  year  to  year,  exhibited  no  progress  in  knowledge. 
The  convention  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  same  place  and  on  the  pre- 
vious day  to  which  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion would  be  held.  Accordingly,  it  met  in  Cleveland,  July  6th, 
1855.  M.  D.  Leggett,  of  Trumbull  county,  on  behalf  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  report  regulations,  recommended  a  series  of  resolutions, 
that  were  unanimously  adopted,  among  which  were  the  following : — 

That,  as  the  law  requires  as  to  examine  applicants,  in  reference  to  their  qualifi- 
o&tiooB  for  teaching  tho  branches  upon  which  they  are  examined,  and  not  merely 
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M  to  their  knowledge  oonoerning  them,  examioera  should  consider  the  physi- 
cal as  well  as  moral  and  intellectual  defects,  and  refuse  certificate's  to  all  who  are 
in  any  way  incapable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  either  in  teaching  or  man- 
affing  schools ;  and  that  we  believe  the  gift  of  bearing  and  the  unobstructed  power 
oj  epeeeh  are  among  the  indispensables  in  a  teacher. 

That  as  the  inteUeetual  diedpline^  acquired  by  the  study  of  those  branches, 
upon  which  the  law  requires  examination,  ia  necessary  to  fit  a  person  to  take  charge 
of  the  intellectual  culture,  however  backward  or  young,  we  believe  that  persons 
are  not  qualified  to  teach  any  grade  of  schools,  unless  qualified  to  teach  all  of  said 
branches. 

That  certificates  should  not  be  granted  to  persons  whose  youthfulness  unfits 
them  for  the  government  and  management  of  schools,  whatever  may  be  their 
scholarship. 

That  the  following  questions  should  be  answered  in  writing,  by  each  and  every 
applicant,  to  wit : — 

What  school,  if  any,  have  you  attended,  with  direct  reference  to  fitting  yourself 
for  teaching? 

What  books,  on  the  subject  of  teaching,  have  you  read  7 

To  what  educational  papers  are  you  a  subscriber  7 

Such  movements  show  quite  as  distinctly  as  any  other  what  is  done 
in  a  state,  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  improve  schools. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  in  Columbus,  De- 
cember 26th  and  27th,  1855,  was  numerously  attended.  H.  H.  Bar- 
ney, school  commissioner,  spoke  favorably  of  the  educational  progress 
of  the  state.  I.  W.  Andrews,  president  of  Marietta  College,  read  a 
report  on  ^^ Elementary  Clcasical  Instruction :"  Rev.  D.  S.  Burnett,  of 
Cincinnati,  delivered  a  discourse  on  ^^Dr.  Joseph  Ray,  as  a  Teacher 
and  an  Author  ; ""  and  Mel  vin  Clark,  member  of  the  board  of  examiners 
of  Washington  county,  addressed  the  teachers  on  ^''Popular  Educa- 
tion as  an  Element  of  RepuhlicanismP 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  approving  the  labors  of  A.  D.  Lord,  as 
editor  and  agent,  and  demanding  legislative  action  with  reference  to 
truancy  and  vagrancy,  and  the  proper  care  of  juvenile  criminals. 

Normal  schools  were  discussed  with  much  interest.  On  motion  of  \ 
A.  Holbrook,  a  memorial  was  adopted,  asking  the  legislature  to  di- 
vide the  state  into  four  districts,  and  give  to  each  (5,000  per  annum, 
providing  the  friends  of  education  therein  secured  $15,000  in  lands 
and  buildings  for  a  normal  school — the  pupils  for  which  were  to  be 
selected  by  county  teachers'  associations. 

Rev.  Anson  Smyth,  principal  of  the  Toledo  schools,  was  elected 
president;  John  Uancock  chairman  of  the  executive,  and  M.  F.  Cow- 
dery  chairman  of  the  finance,  committee.  Trustees  of  the  McNeely 
Normal  School  were  chosen,  of  which  Lorin  Andrews  was  declared 
president,  A.  D.  Lord  secretary,  and  Geo.  K.  Jenkins  treasurer.  John 
Ogden  was  continued  as  principal  of  the  school. 

Dr.  A.-D.  Lord,  haWng  accepted  the  post  of  superintendent  of  the 
Columbus  schools,  resigned  the  responsibilities  with  which  the  associ- 
ation had  intrusted  him,  and  Rev.  Anson  Smyth  was  elected  editor 
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of  the  ^^ Journal  of  Education^    He  accepted  the  place  and  bc^n  his 
labors  with  the  February  number,  1856. 

The  educators  of  Ohio  were  not  quiet  in  peaceful  contentment, 
when  they  had  adopted  resolutions  respecting  normal  schools,  tru- 
ancy, vagrancy,  and  the  reformation  of  juvenile  criminals.  They  dis- 
cussed these  questions  in  private  circles,  in  public  places,  and  in  news- 
papers. The  legislature  which  met  in  1856,  had  petitions  and  me- 
morials before  it,  urging  immediate  action.  A  bill  to  establish  nor- 
mal schools,  in  accordance  with  the  memorial  the  Teachers*  Associ- 
tion  had  adopted,  was  read  in  the  senate,  but  failed  to  become  a  law. 
The  movement  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  criminals  was  more 
successful.  The  governor  was  authorized,  in  a  law  prepared  by  James 
Monroe,  professor  in  Oberlin  College,  who  was  a  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  to  appoint  three  commissioners,  who  were  em- 
powered to  report  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  reform  school. 
Governor  Chase  appointed  Chas.  Reemelin,  of  Cincinnati,  John  A.  Foot, 
of  Cleveland,  and  Joseph  D.  Ladd,  of  Jefferson  county.  The  plan  of 
a  reform  farm  and  school,  recommended  by  these  commissioners,  was 
accepted,  and  now  Ohio  has  an  institution  for  the  reformation  and 
instruction  of  juvenile  criminals,  which  is  approved  by  its  wisest  edu- 
cators. 

/  The  eighth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers*  Association  waa 
held  at  Mansfield,  on  the  2nd  and  drd  of  July,  1856.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  conventions  the  teachers  had  held.  Rev.  J.  B. 
Bittinger,  of  Cleveland,  delivered  an  address  on  ^The  Will  <is  an 
Educational  Power ;^^  Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  president  of  Western 
Reserve  College,  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  lectured  on  the  ^OhjtcU  of  Intel- 
lectual Life;^^  and  Rev.  Thos.  Hill,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  spoke  on 
^Phonetic  Reading  for  Primary  Schools^ 

The  legislature  had  suspended,  for  one  year,  the  clause  in  the  school 
law,  which  authorized  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill,  for  the  purchase 
of  district  library  books,  and  the  voice  of  the  association  was  ex- 
pressed against  that  action  in  a  very  animated  discussion.  The  Hope- 
dale  Normal  School  had  been  as  prosperous  as  was  anticipated,  and 
liberal  contributions  were  pledged  to  its  support 

The  second  election  for  school  commissioner  occurred  in  October, 
1856.  H.  H.  Barney  had  been  renominated  by  the  democrats; 
Rev.  Anson  Smyth  was  the  candidate  on  the  republican  ticket,  and 
D.  W.  Stevens,  of  Clermont  county,  was  the  American  candidate. 
Mr.  Smyth  was  elected.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association, 
held  in  Columbus,  December  30th  and  3 1st,  1856,  he  resigned  the 
editorship  of  the  ^"^ Journal  of  Education.^*    The  selection  of  his  sue- 
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cesser  was  submitted  to  the  executive  committee,  and  John  Hancock, 
principal  of  the  1st  Intermediate  School,  Cincinnati,  was  chosen.  He 
declined,  and  John  D.  Caldwell,  then  secretary  of  the  Cincinnati 
school  board,  was  elected  in  his  place.  Mr.  Caldwell  accepted,  and 
took  charge  of  Uie  ^^Joumal  ^  with  the  first  number  of  the  sixth  vol* 
urae.  That  number  contained  tlie  proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual 
meeting.  Rev.  W.  S.  Kennedy,  of  Sandusky,  delivered  a  discourse 
on  ^Educational  Needs ; "  William  T.  Coggeshall  read  an  ^UUiorical 
RevievD  of  Common  School  Progress  in  Ohio ; "  and  Rev.  J.  B. 
Walker,  of  Mansfield,  lectured  on  ^Moral  Culture.^*  Horace  Mann, 
president  of  Antioch  College,  from  a  committee,  reported  a  resolution 
that  "  examiners  ought  not  to  give  certificates  to  teachers  who  chew 
tobacco  or  use  profane  language  ;  ''  W.  C.  Catlin  offered  a  resolution, 
asking  the  authorities  to  require  teachers  to  use  the  Bible  daily  in 
their  schools ;  and  Prof.  Merrick,  of  Delaware  College,  reported  a  series 
of  resolutions  against  the  common  sentiment  among  students,  that  it 
is  dishonorable  to  report  the  conduct  of  their  companions.  Mr. 
Mann's  and  Mr.  Catlin  s  resolutions  were  adopted,  but  the  "  code  of 
honor  "  suggested  in  Mr.  Merrick's  report,  after  warm  discussion,  was 
postj>oned.  Resolutions,  proposing  to  petition  the  legislature  to  make 
the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general,  auditor  of  state, 
and  treasurer,  with  the  school  commissioner,  a  board  of  officers  for 
the  selection  of  library  books  to  be  recommended  to  township  boards 
of  education,  were  also  postponed ;  but  resolutions  were  passed,  urging 
editors  of  county  papers  to  make  up  educational  columns,  in  their  jour- 
nals, and  approving  of  Mr.  Barney's  labors  as  school  commissioner. 

The  officers  elected  for  1857  were:  I.  W.  Andrews,  president;  E, 
D.  Kingsley,  corresj>onding  secretary ;  W.  C.  Catlin,  recording  secre- 
tary ;  John  Hancock,  chftirman  of  the  executive  committee ;  M.  F, 
Cowdery,  chairman  of  finance  committee. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  teachers'  convention,  the 
superintendents  of  city  schools,  who  had  taken  part  in  its  exercises, 
held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  superintendents*  asso- 
ciation ;  A.  J.  Rickoff  was  elected  president ;  M.  F.  Cowdery,  vice- 
president  ;  A.  Samson,  of  Zanesville,  secretary ;  and  Wm.  Mitchell, 
of  Norwalk,  treasurer.  An  adjourned  meeting  was  called  at  Cincin- 
nati, April  28tli,  1857.  It  was  not  attended  by  a  majority  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  state ;  and,  though  several  questions  of  weighty 
importance  wore  discussed,  and  another  meeting  called  at  Columbus 
in  September,  the  association  was  permitted  to  expire. 

The  friends  of  the  school  libraries  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  library  clause  would  be  repealed  in  1857,  at  the  adjourned  session 
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of  tho  le^slature,  wLich  had  suspended  it  for  one  year  in  1856.  It 
was  fearedf  also,  that  the  school  law  might  be  impaired  in  other  re- 
spects. Attempts  were  made,  both  in  the  senate  and  the  house,  to 
repeal  the  library  clause,  but  votes  enough  could  not  be  obtained  for 
that  purpose.  It  waj»,  however,  suspended  for  another  year.  Some 
changes  were  made  in  the  school  law,  but  none  which  affected  its 
principles. 

The  friends  of  the  free  book  cause  then  determined  that,  before 
another  legislature  was  elected,  the  question  of  libraries  or  no  libra- 
ries should  be  thoroughly  discussed.  Various  propositions  were 
talked  about  and  written  upon.  When  the  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Teachers*  Association  was  held  at  Steubenville,  in  July,  1857,  the 
most  prominent  topic  for  discussion  was  the  best  means  for  the  awak- 
ing of  public  sentiment  with  regard  to  school  libraries.  After  dis- 
cussion and  consultation,  a  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  express- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  members  of  the  association,  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  was  in  favor  of  the  library  tax,  and  proposing 
a  committee  to  issue  an  address,  expressing  the  sentiments  of  educat- 
ors, and  challenging  discussion  of  the  general  question  of  the  selec- 
tion and  distribution  of  books  as  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  state,  for 
tho  promotion  of  public  instruction.  The  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted.  Lorin  Andrews,  president  of  Kenyon  College; 
Rufus  King,  president  of  the  Cincinnati  school  board ;  and  William 
T.  Coggeshall,  were  appointed  as  the  committee  for  which  they  pro- 
vided. The  other  exercises  at  the  Steubenville  meeting,  were  ad- 
dresses, by  Jehu  Brainard,  of  Cleveland,  on  ^PhyBtcal  Education^  in 
connection  with  Chemical  Analysis  of  Food;  '*  by  Anson  Smyth,  school 
commissioner,  on  ^''Prospects  of  Education  in  the  State  ;^^  sii\d  by  the 
president  of  the  association,  on  "  What  SchooU  Had  Been^  and  What 
They  Ought  to  Be.**  John  Ogden  presented  a  report  on  the  working 
of  normal  schools  in  other  states;  and  a  resolution  was  adopted, 
recommending  the  vice-presidents  of  the  association  to  form  county 
teachers'  associations;  but  resolutions  on  ** Self- Reporting,''  after 
animated  discussion,  were  postponed. 

The  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  and  develop  public  senti- 
ment on  the  question  of  common  school  libraries,  proceeded,  imraedi* 
ately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Stubenville  convention,  to  discharge 
the  duty  with  which  it  had  been  charged.  In  the  August  number 
of  the  ^'Journal  of  Education^''  an  address  was  published,  signed  by 
the  committee,  the  following  extract  from  which  will  not  be  out 
of  place  here : — 

HISTORICAL   PACTS. 

There  has  never  been  a  diffi^renoc  of  opinion,  amonj^  men  well  informed  npoQ 
educational  needs  and  iuitrttmt.'utalitieB^  respecting  the  utility  of  good  tibraries, 
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free  to  sll  the  people.  Yielding  to  the  prewore  of  public  •cnt'mcDtf  the  legisla- 
ture gave  a  few  countica  authority  to  ettabliah  librartea,  in  1848 ;  but  not  until 
after  the  formation  of  the  newr  ooD»titutou,  when  a  thorough  reviiuun  of  our 
school  laws  was  required,  did  the  general  axsembly  grant  the  petitions,  which,  lur 
fifteen  ye^trs,  liad  been  forwarded  fn>in  all  parts  of  the  state.     *     •     • 

in  1653,  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  fur  district  libraries  was  authorized.  That 
tax  was  levied  and  disbursed  during  three  years,  producing  nut  quite  one  dime 
for  each  youth  of  school  age.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

In  1854,  there  was  stern  opposition  to  the  library  tax,  but  the  legislature  refliscd 
to  repeal  the  clause  granting  it,  in  the  belief  that,  when  the  s}'8tem  wjis  under- 
stood and  fairly  in  execution,  the  people  would  approve  it.  Opposition  gre'jv 
stronger,  however,  and  in  1856  the  tax  was  suspended  for  one  year.  In  1857, 
that  suspension  was  renewed  for  another  your. 

Now  the  educationists  of  Ohio,  having  the  same  faith  which  the  educationists 
of  1837  declared,  appeal  to  the  people  fur  an  emphatic  expression  of  their 
will.  They  believe  that  the  opposition  which  secured  the  suMpension  of  the 
library  tax,  is  because  of  defects  in  the  law,  and  because  of  its  unwise  and 
iucoiiiplete  local  administration ;  not  from  conviction  of  any  want  of  util.ty  in 
libraries. 

Opposition,  arising  out  of  narrow  prejudice  and  short-sighted  illiberality,  is 
DOW  and  always  has  been  exercised  toward  common  schools  which  afford  instruc- 
tion higher  than  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  If  strong  enough,  it  would 
promptly  accomplish  not  only  the  repeal  of  the  library  feature  of  our  school  sys- 
tem, but  w(»uld  abolish  union  and  graded  schools.  Such  opposition  we  do  not 
fear.  The  first  constitution  for  Ohio  declared  that,  **  religion  and  knowledge  being 
essential  to  good  government,  schools  and  the  means  oj  instruction  shall  forever 
be  encouraged  by  legislative  provision.^'  Onr  present  constitution  indorses  tliat 
Sentiment,  and  it  is  legitimate  to  claim  that  libraries  arc  chief  among  the  means 
of  instruction  authorized  by  law. 

Development  of  mind,  culture  of  morals,  and  diffusion  of  knowledge — theee 
are  the  primar}*  objects  of  common  schools.  Common  libraries  are  not  merely 
auxiliary ;  they  form  an  essential  part  of  an  adequate  f^ee  school  s}'stem.  The 
friends  of  liberal  popubir  education  know  that  every  argument  good  for  a  h'gh 
school  is  good  for  a  library :  and  they  have  confidence  in  the  generosity  and 
intelligence  of  a  people  whicn  cheerfully  supports  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  lunatic, 
and  idiot  asylums,  and  reform  schools  for  juveniles. 

The  library  system  of  Ohio  luis  not  met  popular  expectation,  in  smaller  towns 
and  districts,  because  too  much  was  undertiiken  when  sub-district  libraries  were 
ordered.  The  cities  and  larger  towns  cherish  their  school  libraries  devotedly ; 
and,  witli  a  law  adapted  to  the  workings  of  our  school  machinery,  they  may  be 
as  highly  regarded  in  every  township  as  they  are  in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and 
Dayton. 

WHAT   IS   PROrOSED. 

We  propose  the  establishment  of  township  instead  of  district  libraries— because 
our  school  system  is  based  on  township  organiziition  ;  and  because,  for  each  town- 
ship, b<x)ks  enough  may  be  di8tribut«?d  to  make  each  library  attractive. 

The  library  should  be  convenient  to  the  most  central  poeit-of)ice ;  the  township 
clerk  to  be  librarian  an^l  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  township  ;  b**ing  paid  a 
salary  sufTiciont  to  enable  him  to  give  due  attention  to  schooU  and  the  library, 
and  being  required  to  repr»rt  8(>h(M>l  statistics. 

I^et  there  be  a  etate  board  of  library  commissioners — that  board  tn  decide  np<m 
a  cataU^e  of  books  and  apptiratus.  I>^t  the  school  commissioner  forward  that 
cuUilogue,  with  prices  attuehed  and  the  amount  of  library  money  due  each 
township,  to  every  Ixtard  of  education  in  the  state.  1>et  each  board  of  education 
select,  from  the  authorized  catalogue,  the  books  and  apparatus  required  for  its 
locality. 

Tliis  plan  would  secure  local  attention  to  school  interests,  would  aflRtrd  a  library 
accessible  and  attractive  to  all,  will  allow  townships  to  select  their  own  lM)ok8  and 
apparatus,  and  will,  at  the  siime  time,  secure  to  the  stiite  tlu>  advantage  of  pur- 
chase by  wholcsjile.  There  will  be  no  trouble  for  county  auditors,  in  the  ap|)or 
tionment  of  books.  The  cunmiissiunur  w;ll  conmiuuicate  directly  with  boards  of 
edaoatiuo. 
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We  ask  the  people  to  consider  these  niggestions  candidly.  We  ctn  not  argiM 
propositions  or  elaborate  sa^(?stk>ns  in  this  address ;  bat,  oo  behalf  of  the  caose 
of  popular  education,  present  the  following 

rLATFORM. 

1st.  The  opportunity  for  self-culture,  as  free  and  ample  to  the  poorest  as  to  the 
wealthiest,  is  an  all -important  consideration  to  oit'.acDs,  among  whom  virtue  and 
iutelligeuce  underlie  public  prosperity. 

2nd.  If  public  aflairs  are  to  be  intelligently  and  equitably  managed,  school 
children  must  learn  the  means  and  the  blessings  of  good  government. 

3rd.  The  advantages  available  to  boys  and  girls  In  free  libraries,  assist,  or  anc- 
ceed  with  permanent  influence,  the  lessons  which  may  be  unparted  at  home,  or  in 
school. 

4th.  Dbrarics,  well -selected,  in  every  township  in  the  state,  will  afford  the 
cheapest  and  most  available  facilities  possible  for  encouragement  in  the  youthful 
mind  of  a  taste  for  good  reading,  appreciation  of  public  morals,  knowledge  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  acquaintance  with  arts,  mechanics,  and  science. 

5th.  The  library  is  an  economical  adjunct  to  the  common  school,  bi.'caase  it 
fiKnlitatcs  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for  which  schools  are  established. 

6th.  In  whatever  mind  a  love  of  reading  is  instilled,  love  of  school  is  begotten. 
It  is  the  unanimous  voice  of  observing  teachers,  that  pupils,  who  are  diligeut 
readers,  lead  their  classes. 

7th.  If  a  taste  for  reading  is  not  formed  in  early  youth,  it  is  rarely  a  blessing  to 
middle  or  nffer-life. 

8th.  If  society  neglects  to  prepare  youths  for  virtuous  and  useful  careers,  it 
must  prot^'ct  itself  fi'om  vice  and  depredation.  If  it  will  not  pay  for  schools  and 
school-books,  it  must  pay  for  courts  and  jails. 

9th.  By  the  enoourasrement  of  libraries,  which  instruct,  refine,  and  ennoble, 
government  can  prevent,  more  effectually  tluin  by  fines  and  imprisonments,  the 
increase  of  gambling,  intoxication,  and  profanity. 

10th.  Criminal  and  moral  statistics  abundantly  prove  that  tastes  for  reading 
and  for  vulgar  association  and  vicious  resorts  are  always  in  conflict 

The  property  of  the  state  should  educate  the  children  of  the  state ;  that  is  the 
fundamental  idea  of  our  common  school  system.  One-tenth  of  a  mill- -one  dollar 
in  every  $10,000  of  the  general  revenue — is  enough  to  purchase  a  library  for 
every  township.  Will  the  people  of  Ohio,  who  spent  $260,136  for  the  support 
of  benevolent  institutions,  and  $24,789  for  criminal  prosecutions  and  the  trans- 
portation of  convicts,  in  1856,  deny  that  trifling  sum  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
wliatever  good  influence  literature  can  exert  7    That  is  the  issue.     ■     *     • 

There  need  be  no  fear  that  the  general  assembly  will  not  grant  what  the  people 
want ;  therefore,  whether  school  libraries  shall  be  established  in  Ohio,  is  a  ques- 
tion lying  directly  with  the  real  friends  of  popular  education  in  each  county,  in 
each  township,  in  each  sub-district. 

This  address  was  published  by  several  of  the  leading  newspapers 
of  the  state,  and  was  commented  upon  by  the  press  generally.  It 
was  also  distributed  as  a  circular,  and  was  put  into  the  bands  of  every 
member  of  the  legi^ature  elected  in  October,  1 857. 

When  the  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Columbus,  to  bold  its 
tenth  annual  meeting,  December  29th,  1857,  the  library  committee 
reported  its  action,  and  recommended  a  memorial  to  the  legislature, 
which  expressed  the  firm  conviction  of  the  teachers  assembled,  that  a 
large  majority  of  those  who  sent  pupils  to  the  common  schools  wished 
Hxe  library  tax  to  be  allowed.  That  memorial  was  indorsed  by  the 
iissociation,  and,  signed  by  its  officers,  was  promptly  laid  before  the 
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general  assembly.  The  convention  which  took  that  action  for  libra- 
ries was  large  and  influential.  Anson  Smyth,  state  commissioner, 
delivered  an  address,  with  this  proposition  for  a  subject,  ^  TFhat  you 
wish  to  appear  in  a  Nation's  Li/e^  you  mu$t  teach  in  its  Schools;  " 
M.  D.  Parker,  principal  of  an  intermediate  school  in  Cincinnati,  read 
an  essay  on  **The  Model  Teacher;  "  Geo.  Bradbum,  of  Cleveland, 
lectured  on  ^''Progress  of  Educational  Sentiment;  "  and  Emerson  £. 
White,  principal  of  Portsmouth  schools,  read  an  essay  on  ^The  Inner 
Life  of  the  Teacher  the  True  Source  of  PowerP 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  appointing  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  history  and  disposal  of  land  grants  for  universities  in  Ohio,  and, 
after  consultation  with  educators  and  public  men,  report  upon  the 
feasibility  or  propriety  of  a  movement  to  secure  for  the  Miami  and 
Ohio  universities  direct  relations  to  the  common  schools.  The  reso- 
lutions offered  by  Prot  Merrick,  of  Delaware,  at  a  previous  meeting, 
against  what  is  known  as  the  ''code  of  honor''  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, were  unanimously  adopted.  One  of  the  resolutions  read  as 
follows : — 

That  just  in  proportion  ai  the  ttadonts  of  any  institution  will  00-operate  with  its 
government,  in  maintaining  order  and  good  morals,  just  in  the  same  proport'on 
should  the  goTcmment  of  such  institution  become  more  lenient  and  parentnl ; 
■ubstituting  private  expostulation  for  public  censure,  and  healing  counsel  for 
wounding  punishments. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  approving  the  management  of  the 
McNeely  Normal  School,  and  instructing  the  executive  committee  to 
memorialize  the  legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  take  its  care  from 
the  association  and  make  it  the  property  of  the  state. 

After  animated  discussion,  it  was  determined  that  the  association 
ought  no  longer  to  publish  the  ^Journal  of  EducationP  It  had  not 
been  self-sustaining.  It  was,  therefore,  deemed  wise  that,  for  its  busi- 
ness management,  the  association  should  not  be  responsible.  The 
executive  committee  was  authorized  to  contract  with  publishers  and 
employ  an  editor.  To  enable  the  association  to  contract  through  the 
executive  committee,  the  proper  steps  were  taken  to  secure  a  charter 
of  incorporation.  M.  F.  Cowdery  was  elected  president ;  John  Lynch, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee ;  and  Lorin  Andrews,  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee.  The  executive  committee  immediately 
contracted  with  Follett,  Foster  and  Company,  of  Columbus,  to  publish 
the  ^Journal''''  for  sixty  per  cent  of  the  net  profits,  and  elected  Wil- 
liam T.  Coggeshall  editor.  The  first  number,  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, somewhat  enlarged,  was  issued  in  January,  1858. 

The  circulation  of  the  ^Journal "  in  Ohio,  for  the  several  volumes 
concluded  in  December  1868,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 
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Vol. 

Year. 

No.  Subfl. 

I. 

1852 

1,285 

II. 

1853 

1,920 

III. 

1854 

2,375 

IV. 

1855 

2,225 

V. 

1856 

2,583 

VI. 

1857 

2,600 

VII. 

1858 

3,070 

Edilora. 


A.  D.  Lord, 

A.  D.  Lord, 

A.  D.  Lord, 

A.  D.  Lord,. ... . 
AnsoD  Smyth, . . . , 
John  D. Caldwell,, 
W.  T.Coggi-shaH., 


To  the  legislature,  which  met  in  January  1858,  school  commis- 
sioner Smyth  made  hb  first  annual  report  Though  he  was  elected 
in  October  1857,  he  did  not  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  official  duties 
till  February  1858 — Mr.  Bamey^s  term  then  expiring.  Mr.  Smyth's 
report  presented  the  statistics  of  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries  for 
1857,  more  fully  than  they  had  ever  been  reported  for  Ohio.  He 
recommended  that  the  library-tax  clause  of  the  school  law  be  repealed, 
or  allowed  to  operate ;  that  teachers*  institutes  be  encouraged ;  sug- 
gested several  amendments  to  the  school  law ;  and,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "  What  is  demanded  of  our  schools ! "  discussed  the  causes 
of  physical  deterioration,  the  duty  of  schools  to  teach  manners,  the 
causes  of  poor  schools,  teachers,  and  school-books,  and  the  necessity 
for  moral  instruction. 

Various  propositions  respecting  schools  were  discussed  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  A  bill  to  authorize  county  superintendents,  and  one  in 
^  response  to  the  memorial  of  the  teachers,  respecting  the  McNeely 
Normal  School,  were  postponed ;  but  the  library-tax,  for  want  of  votes 
enough  to  again  suspend  it,  was  authorized ;  consequently,  in  March, 
1859,  books  were  again  distributed  to  the  district  libraries. 

The  respect  which  the  legislature  had  shown  for  the  opinions  of  school 
officers  and  teachers,  in  permitting  the  purchase  of  school-books,  was 
very  heartily  acknowledged  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Teachers'  Association,  in  Delaware,  July  8th,  1858.  That  respect 
was  further  shown,  in  a  request  from  the  school  committee  of  the 
senate,  that  the  association  would  express  itself  u]>on  the  question 
of  county  superintendents ;  a  request  which  elicited  an  interesting 
discussion,  and  a  resolution  appointing  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  school  committees  of  the  legislature,  and  represent  that  the 
association  was  not  in  favor  of  county  superintendents  at  the  present 
time,  as  authorized  in  the  senate  bill. 

The  other  resolutions  of  the  association  at  that  time  were  that 


*  During  the  yean  maked  thus  *  the  editor  waa  atao  ugent  for  the  Teachera*  Aaaoclatioo, 
and  waa  required  to  attend  coontj  Instiltuta,  and  viait  actioola. 
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^  self-reporting,  when  judiciously  used  by  competent  teachers,  is  an 
important  aid  in  school  government ;"  that  normal  institutes,  to  con- 
tinue from  two  to  six  weeks,  ought  to  be  held  in  every  congressional 
district  of  the  state ;  that  the  semi-annual  meetings  ought  to  be  dis- 
continued; the  annual  meeting  held  in  the  summer;  and  that  the 
next  one  be  called  by  the  executive  committee,  at  Dayton,  in  July, 
1859. 

The  addresses  were,  by  M.  F.  CJowdery,  on  ^The  Wants  and  Hin- 
drances of  the  Association  ;  '*  by  M.  D.  Parker,  on  ^^The  Best  Method 
of  Developing  the  Elements  of  a  Model  Teaclier  ;  "  by  J.  11.  Klippart, 
Secretar}-  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  ^^Xatural  History  in 
Schools  ;  "  by  Robert  Allyn,  of  Ohio  University,  on  ^^Leaming  and 
Teaching — Doing  and  Theorizing  ;  "  and,  by  Rev.  D.  Clark,  editor 
of  the  ^Ladies  Repository^''  in  Cincinnati,  on  ^^Mental  Forcer,''^  Re- 
ports were  made  by  I.  W.  Andrews,  on  ^Courses  of  Study  for  High 
Schools  ;  "  and,  by  K  E.  White,  on  "TAe  Classification  and  Gradation 
of  Public  Schools^ 

I  might  here  close  this  brief  summary  of  the  prominent  passages 
of  the  educational  history  of  Ohio,  but  I  deem  it  proper  first  to 
recapitulate  a  few  legislative  provisions  for  the  support  of  schools,  and 
then  call  attention  to  a  few  significant  facts,  showing  the  influences 
out  of  which  have  grown  the  chief  educ>ational  movements  of  our  state. 

■TATI   FUNDS. 

The  school  funds  of  the  state  arise  from  irreducible  debt,  and  from 
taxation  and  fines. 

Until  1831,  the  revenues,  independent  of  taxation,  arose  from  the 
rents  and  sale  of  scliool  sections. 

In  that  year,  the  proceeds  of  salt-lands  were  ordered  to  be  funded 
for  the  benefit  of  schools  until  1835,  when  the  interest  was  paid,  and 
provision  was  made  for  the  reception  and  preservation  of  donations. 

In  1838,  a  state  common  school  fund  of  $200,000  was  created  out 
of  United  States  surplus  revenue  donation,  interest  on  salt-lands,  and 
revenues  from  banks,  and  insurance  and  other  companies. 

In  1842,  this  fiind  was  reduced  to  $150,000;  in  1850,  it  was  raised 
to  $300,000 ;  and  revenues  were  ordered  from  various  licenses  and 
fines. 

The  new  constitution  provided  an  irreducible  debt  but  of  the  funds 
then  existing,  from  which,  at  six  ])er  cenL  interest,  the  schools  realized, 
in  1857,  1141,402.27;  in  1858,  $148,394.53. 

TAXATION. 

In  1821,  each  district  determined  for  itself  its  taxation  for  school 

purposes. 
Ka  17.— [YoL.  Vn.,  No.  1.]— 35. 
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In  1825,  there  was  a  tax  of  one-half  mill  for  schools  in  the  re- 
spective counties. 

In  1828,  three-fourths  of  a  mill. 

In  1881,  three-fourths  of  a  mill — county  commissioners  authorized 
to  add  one-fourth  of  a  mill. 

In  1834,  one  mill — county  commissioners  authorized  to  add  one- 
half  of  a  mill. 

In  1836,  one  mill  and  a  half — county  commissioners  authorized  to 
add  one-half  of  a  mill ;  or  not  exceeding  one  mill  and  a  half  by  vote 
of  township,  if  commissioners  refused  one-half. 

In  1838,  two  mills. 

In  1839,  discretion  was  allowed  county  commissioners  to  reduce 
to  one  mill. 

In  1847,  reduced  to  two-fifths  of  a  mill. 

In  1848,  county  commissioners  authorized,  but  not  required,  to  levy 
one  mill. 

In  1851,  county  commissioners  authorized  and  required  to  levy 
county  school  tax  of  not  less  than  one  mill. 

In  1853,  county  tax  superseded  by  state  levy,  two  mills. 

In  1854,  reduced  to  one  mill  and  a  half. 

Boards  of  education  may  now  authorize  a  township  tax,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  mills,  to  prolong  the  schools  after  the  stite  fund  is 
exhausted,  and  may  levy  special  taxes  for  building  school-houses. 

SCHOOL   EXAMINERS. 

1821.  There  was  then  no  provision  for  boards  of  examiners,  to 
ascertain  the  qualifications  of  persons  teaching  school. 

1825.  Three  examiners  were  authorized  for  each  county,  to  be 
appointed  for  one  year,  by  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

1829.  Five,  or  at  most  one  for  ejich  township,  to  serve  two  ycarSy 
appointed  by  clerk  of  court. 

1830.  Appointed  by  court  of  common  pleas. 

1834.  Number  limited  to  five  in  each  county;  they  to  appoint 
one  in  each  tow^uship,  to  examine  female  teachers  only. 

1836.  Three  to  be  elected  in  each  township,  if  court  neglected  to 
appoint 

1838.     Three  for  three  years,  appointed  by  court 

1853.     Three  for  two  years,  appointed  by  probate  judge. 

teachers'  imtxtutes. 

1847,  Feb.  8.  On  petition  of  forty  teachers,  county  commissioners 
authorized  to  appropriate  money  to  pay  lecturers  from  surplus 
revenue,  in  eleven  counties. 

1848,  Feb.  24.     Law  made  general. 
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1849,  Feb.  16.     Countj  commissioners  authorized  to  appropriate 
9100  for,  upon  pledge  of  teachers  to  raise  t50. 

m 
8TATUTICI  or  IM8TITI7TBS  FOK  TWELTI   YEAM. 


Dates. 

• 

No.fottitutet. 

No.  Pupita. 

1845 

2 

240 

1846 

9 

997 

1847 

13 

569 

1848 

19 

1,500 

1849 

20 

1,600 

1850 

25 

2,000 

1851 

41 

3,251 

1852 

31 

2,824 

1853 

38 

3,738 

1854 

41 

2,198* 

1857 

21 

1,603 

1858 

18 

1,829 

I  know  that  tabuUr  statements  are  never  entertaining,  except  to  a 
business  man,  in  the  form  of  a  balance  sheet,  which  exhibits  a  hand- 
some pro6t  in  ready  money ;  but,  hoping  the  figures  may  prove  encour- 
aging, if  not  instructive  or  interesting,  I  venture  to  call  attention  to  the 
tabular  statement,  on  page  548,  as  a  picture,  not  only  of  how  many 
schools,  how  many  teachers,  bow  many  scholars,  and  how  much  money 
has  been  expended  for  public  education  in  Ohio,  but  as  a  record,  showing 
that  the  years  in  which  school  interest  was  widest,  were  those  in  which 
the  labors  of  state  superintendents  and  of  teachers'  associations  were 
most  general. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  statement  referred  to,  is  of  the 
condition  of  schools,  as  reported  by  county  officers.  According  to 
the  estimates  of  state  superintendents,  in  1838,  seventy-one  counties 
in  Ohio  had  13,049  schools,  458,427  scholars,  12,860  teachers — whose 
wages  were  on  an  average  $10  per  month  for  women,  and  816  for  men. 
The  public  money  then  distributed,  including  8200,000  state  fund,  was 
8488,085 ;  and  it  paid  for  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic (in  most  of  the  schools,)  on  an  average  of  four  months  in  the 
year. 

In  1855,  88  counties  had  14,714  schools,  669,024  scholars,  21,170 
teachers;  in  1856,  11,319  schools,  820,624  scholars,  17,813  teach- 
ers; in  1857,  12,339  schools,  843,840  scholars,  18,873  teacliei-s — 
whose  average  wages  per  month  were  825  for  men  and  816  for 
women,  in  common,  and  860  for  men  and  830  for  women,  in  high 
schools.     They  taught  not  only  "  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic," 

*  From  that  time,  at  which  the  agent  of  the  Teachera'  Aasociation  ceased  to  traverse  the 
•Caie,  returns  from  Institutes  were  partial.  Not  as  many  were  held  In  IS55  or  1856  as  in  1864. 
1q  1867  and  1868,  the  returns  were  incomplete,  but  while,  in  1866,  the  number  of  InstUatet 
was  toss  than  in  any  year  aAer  18t8,  the  terms  of  those  held  were  longer  and  the  rango  of 
kMtrnciioo  wider. 
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geography  and  grammar,  bat  natural,  moral,  and  mental  philosophy, 
composition,  declamation,  vocal  music,  history,  algebra,  geometry, 
chemistry,  rhetoric,  astronomy,  geology,  zoology,  lAtin,  Greek,  Ger- 
man, French,  book-keeping,  botany,  logic,  sun'eying,  moral  sci- 
ence, natural  history,  navigation,  and  various  other  branches,  on  an 
average  nearly  seven  months. 

School -houses  were  worth,  in  1838,  from  tlO  to  $5,000,  and  they 
are  estimated  now  at  from  1 1,000  to  $50,000.  The  total  value  of 
10,287,  in  1855,  was  13,090,306;  an  average  of  $503,  against  $50 
for  1838. 

In  1857,  $2,290,917  were  expended  for  free  education.  The  state 
tax  equaled  $1.27,  in  1857,  for  each  school  child ;  while  the  total  ex- 
penditure from  funds,  rents,  and  taxes,  was  only  eighty-two  cents  per 
capita,  in  1838. 

In  his  Report  for  1858,  School  Commissioner  Smyth  was  able  to 
give,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Ohio  schools,  statistics  from 
all  the  counties  in  the  state.  That  Report,  in  addition  to  the  figures 
given  in  the  tabular  statement  on  page  548,  shows  the 

■CHOOL  MONKTt  RKCKIVED   DURING   TUB    YEAR. 

Babnoe  on  band  September  1,  1857, $506,131.00 

Fines,  licenses,  and  miscellaneous  soarocs, 37,476.55 

Irreducible  school  funds, 164,946.24 

State  tax, 1,212,855.52 

Township  tax  for  prolonging  schools  six  months,  and  sustaining 

high  schools, 820,823.71 

Township  tax  for  sites,  building,  repairs,  and  contingent  ex- 
penses,   615,445.10 

Total, 83,357,678.12 

BXrENDirURBS. 

Amount  paid  teachers. 

Common — male, Si  ,1 98,351 .55 

"         female, 653,022.01 

High — male, 93,773.35 

"       female, * . . .  34,064.09 

C<»lored— male, 11,913.90 

**         female, 4,651.04 

Total  paid  teachers, $1,995,775.04 

Sites,  building,  and  repairs, 510,079.84 

Fuel,  and  other  contingent  expenses, 233,982.14 

Grand  total, 82,739,837.02 

AVERAGE   LENGTH   OF  SESSIONS. 

Common, 6  months,    7  days. 

High, 8       "      17    " 

German  and  English 6       "        9    " 

Colored, 5       "        2    " 

Private  and  select, 4       "      10    " 
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ATIRAGI   WAOBI  OF  TBACBIB8  PER   MOITTU. 

Common — ^males, ^27.89 

"  females, 1 2.95 

High— males, 61.81 

^      females, 32.82 

German  and  English — males, 31 .72 

"  "        females, 21.88 

Colored— males, 27.24 

"        females, 23.53 

Private  and  seleot — males, 33.92 

"         "        "        females, 20.41 

SCHOOL-HOUSES   AND   UB&ARIBS. 

Namber  of  school-hooses  heretofore  erected, 9,795 

Value  of  same, $3,905,495 

Namber  of  school-hooses  erected  in  1857, 589 

Value  of  same, $391,305 

Number  of  school  libraries, 6,437 

Value  of  same, $135,958 

Namber  of  books  in  libraries, 245,887 

Value  of  school  apparatus, $37,198 

EXAMINATIONS.* 

1857.  1868L 

Number  of  teachers'  certificates  for  24  months, 894  860 

"                "                  "             18  months, 1,519  2,073 

"                "                  "              12  months, 6,400  6,940 

"                "                  "               6  months, 7,474  7,082 

"               "                 «             less  than  6  months,....  1,820  1,921 

Total, 18,107  18,876 

Number  of  candidates  rejected, 4,618  5,373 

Total  number  of  candidates, 22,725  24,249 

Amount  paid  examiners, $7,485  88,606 

Average  cost  per  candidate, 32  cts.  35  cts. 

rROGRESS  IN   FIYB  TEARS. 

1863.  19661 

Number  of  public  schools  in  the  state, 5,984  12,602 

Number  of  teachers  employed, 13,564  20,240 

Number  of  youth  enrolled  in  schools, 358,417  61 1,720 

Average  daily  attendance, 271,196  352,145 

Value  of  school-houses, $2,000,000  $4,296,800 

Value  of  school  libraries, 135,958 

Value  of  school  apparatus, 37,198 

Total  expenses  for  school  purposes, not  reported.  2,739,837 

These  statistics  afford  a  picture  of  practical  results,  of  which  \he 
teachers  and  the  peopleof  Ohio  may  justly  be  proud,  and  upon  which 
they  make  liberal  calculations  for  the  future. 

During  the  year  1858,  besides  attending  to  regular  office  duties, 
Commissioner  Smyth  issued  an  edition  of  the  School  Laws  in  force, 
with  Decisions  of  School  Commissioners,  and  Forms  for  School  Offi- 
cers, visited  officially  thirty  counties,  and  gave  sixty-five  public  ad- 
dresses, occupying  in  this  service  sixty  days,  and  traveling  more  than 
^VQ  thousand  miles. 

*  ft  tliotild  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  column  for  1857  represento  eighiy-five  countiec,  while 
that  for  ISod  rtrprtweots  but  acventj-iiiue  couuties. 
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He  proceeded,  immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  legisla- 
ture, in  April,  1858,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  selection,  purchase, 
and  distribution  of  books  for  the  school  libraries.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  report  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  what  has  been  done 
and  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  proceeds  of  the  library  tax  for  1858. 
The  opinions  of  prominent  men  on  books  fit  for  school  libraries,  are 
quoted — the  contract  under  which  T).  Appleton  <fc  Co.,  of  New 
York,  are  to  furnish  the  books  is  published  at  length — and  the  gov- 
erning motives  of  the  commissioner  in  making  selections  and  providing 
for  distribution,  are  carefully  stated.  Favoring  a  construction  of  the 
law  which  would  establish  township  libraries,  the  Commissioner  will 
send  but  one  book  of  a  kind  to  a  township. 

The  Commissioner  devotes  considerable  space  to  histories  of  the 
graded  schools  in  nine  cities,  and  to  notices  of  eight  academies.  Un- 
der the  caption,  "Further  work  for  our  schools,"  the  necessity  of  in- 
struction for  industry,  and  against  extravagance  in  dress,  is  rigorously 
urged. 

An  earnest  protest  is  made  against  frequent  changes  in  the  school 
laws,  and  it  is  shown  that  35,900  officers  are  engaged  in  their  admin- 
istration. 

County  auditoni, 83 

Coonty  treaauren, 88 

Judges  of  Probate, 88 

ProaecnUng  attoroeys, 88 

Kxaminera  of  teaohem, 264 

City,  village,  and  township  clerks  and  reoordcra, 1,642 

City,  village,  and  township  treasurers, 1,642 

Local  directors, 32,000 

Total, 35,900 

If  the  law  must  be  changed,  the  Commissioner  hopes  the  changes 
will  be  for  speci6ed  compensation  and  times  of  meeting  for  school 
examiners,  and  for  the  enumeration  of  youth  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that 
children  should  not  be  sent  to  school  at  an  earlier  age. 

I  think  it  can  be  safely  said  that  common  schools  form  now, 
in  Ohio,  an  institution  which  the  public  heart  and  conscience 
alike  approve,  and  which  the  public  pocket  will  support  Individ- 
ual sel6shncss  can  not  destroy,  nor  can  parental  iornorance,  or 
legislative  prejudice,  permanently  impair  it.  The  selfishness  and 
the  ignorance  which  yet  embarrass  the  practical  workings  of  the 
system,  teachers  must  overcome.  Public  interest  may  be  relied  upon 
•for  hearty  indorsement  of  whatever  will  widen  and  dee|>en  the  avail- 
able results  of  common  schools — moral  training,  practical  instruction, 
conferring  will  and  power  for  usefulness. 
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Independent  of  usefulness  in  the  school  room,  the  people  of  Ohio 
owe  much  to  common  school  teacliers.  A  large  number,  taking  living 
interest  in  institutes^  normal  schools,  and  their  county  and  state  asso- 
ciations, not  only  do  honor  to  our  school  system,  but,  as  citizens,  con- 
tribute widely  to  the  social,  moral,  and  political  character  of  our  state. 

I  now  invito  attention  to  a  summary  of  what  teachers,  as  public 
men,  have  accomplished  for  popular  education. 

The  Cincinnati  College  of  Teachers  called  and  rendered  useful  the 
first  state  educational  convention.  When  the  college  was  sus- 
pended, state  conventions  were  discontinued,  UU  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  was  organized  in  1847.  It  sustained  state  agents  during 
four  and  a  half  years,  and  established  an  educational  journal ;  between 
1845  and  1856,  it  recognized  250  institutes,  at  which  nearly  20,000 
teachers  were  instructed ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  generous  McNeely, 
of  Hopedale,  it  has  controlled  a  state  normal  school. 

In  what  state  of  our  Union  have  school  teachers  a  nobler  record  ? 
AVhat  legislative  assemblies  would  not  grant  them,  they  have  fcr 
themselves  secured,  and  they  appreciate  their  possessions. 

If  the  people  of  Ohio  had  been  as  true  to  the  interests  of  common 
schools,  for  ten  years  past,  as  the  State  Teachers'  Association  has  been, 
there  would  now  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  propriety  or  value  of  a  li- 
brary clause  in  a  school  law;  and  in  ten  years  more — in  1870,  at 
least— Ohio  might  enjoy  a  system  of  common  schools,  which  would 
provide  two  state  universities,  one  normal  and  one  collegiate ;  and 
every  town  and  every  township  would  require  a  central  institution, 
with  a  central  library,  lecture  and  concert  hall,  gymnasium,  and  read- 
ing-room— a  reading-room  in  which  civil,  political,  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs  might  be  discussed,  with  honor  to  the  old  and  profit  to  the 
young. 

Recommendations  of  the  Ohio  Teachers*  Association  have  been 
embodied  in  laws  for  teachers'  institutes,  for  school  libraries,  for  high 
schools,  for  township  boards  of  education,  for  a  state  instead  of  a 
county  tax,  and  for  a  state  commissioner. 

In  1838,  common  schools  in  rural  districts  were  generally  the  best 
In  1850,  the  towns  have  by  far  the  most  advantageous  schools.  Con- 
solidation for  townships  is  demanded  now,  as  consolidation  for  towns 
was  in  1838. 

Union  schools  for  townships  (executing  the  suggestion  of  Samuel 
Lewis,  in  1830,)  is  a  want  which  educators  urge. 

Ohio  was  fifty  years  reaching  what  was  contemplated,  when  congressi 
in  1 785,  granted  school-lands  to  the  North- West.    Half  a  century  have  - 
leading  men  labored  to  secure  to  tlie  people  the  privilege  of  enjoying 
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what  was  all  that  time  constitutional,  and  what  the  original  pioneers 
prayed  for — practical  execution  of  the  great  idea  that,  "  religion  and 
morality  being  essential  to  good  government,"  the  state  should  pro- 
vide good  and  sufficient  schools  for  all  its  children. 

Wise  parents  and  good  children  rejoice  that  sufficient  schools,  in 
popular  estimation,  are  not  those  confined  to  rudimental  instruction. 
While  celebrating  what  has  been  accomplished,  the  teacher  who 
values  the  system  under  which  he  is  employed,  and  who  respects  the 
obligations  it  imposes,  will  not  fail  to  reflect  whether  his  experience 
affords  practical  testimony  that  the  state  gets  its  money^s  worth.  If 
tax-payers  have  that  assurance,  they  will  be  cheerful  in  the  present, 
and  liberal  for  the  future. 

The  instrumentalities  upon  which  the  patrons  of  general  instruc- 
tion in  Ohio  depend,  for  the  fit  education  of  all  the  people,  are : — 

DIRKCTJ.T.  INDIREOTLT. 


12,224  oommon  schools. 
139  high  schools. 
—  private  schools. 
11  coUejorcs. 

19  semlDarics  fur  yoang  women. 
10  aoodemies. 
3  Dorinal  schools.* 
A  state  commisBioner. 


Teachers*  state  association. 
Teachers'  county  associations. 
Teachers'  county  institutes. 
Congressional  district  institutes. 
*'^Monthly  Journal  of  Educatian,^^ 
High  school  periodioils. 
Pnblio  lectures. 


In  addition  to  the  indirect  instrumentalities  above  enumerated,  it  is 
proper  to  mention  the  Ohio  Phonetic  Society,  and  the  exponent  of 
the  phonetic  cause  in  Ohio,  "  Ths  Type  of  the  Times**  published 
semi-monthly,  by  Elias  Longley  &  Bros.,  at  Cincinnati. 

In  corroboration  of  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  good  favor  with 
which  the  people  of  Ohio  regard  public  education,  I  will  conclude  this 
account  of  the  Ohio  School  System,  with  a  few  extracts  from  the 
third  annual  Message  of  Governor  Salmon  P.  Chase,  read  to  the 
general  assembly,  Jan.  dd,  1859.     He  said : — 

The  foremost  concern  of  an  intelligent  and  prosperous  people  is  public  instruc- 
tion. The  mind  of  every  community  is  the  motive  power  of  its  advancement ; 
and  the  measure  of  its  education  is  practically  the  measure  of  production  and  of 
all  substantial  progress. 

In  Ohio,  the  constitution  wisely  requires  the  general  assembly  to  secure  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  oommon  schools  throughout  the  state.  The 
honor  of  the  fimt  act,  in  fulfillment  of  the  duty  thus  enjoined,  belongs  to  the  legis- 
lature of  1S53-3.  That  legislature  reorganized  oommon  school  education  in 
0|}io.  It  does  not  at  all  detract  from  the  honor  justly  duo  to  it,  to  say  that  much 
had  been  done  by  previous  legislature  and  by  the  intelligent  and  zealous  labors  of 
the  first  state  superintendrnt,  and  the  Stitc  Teachers'  Association,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  comprehensive  and  beneficent  measure  then  adopted,  under  which 
the  common  schools  of  Ohio  have  attained  their  present  state  of  excellence  and 
usefulness. 

*  McNeely  Normal  School,  A.  A  Ilnydeii  principal,  at  Hoprdile;  South-western  Normal 
filehool,  vtablifthed,  1^^  at  Lebanon,  A.  Ilolbrook  princip-il;  Milan  Normal  School,  Milan, 
eslubliaheil  VBaA,  Asa  DrainanI,  priucipuL 
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Contrasting  then  the  school  statistics  for  1953  and  1858,  Governor 

Chase  continued : — 

There  has  been  a  constant  and  rapid  progrew  which  fignren  can  not  measure. 
The  character  and  condition  of  oar  school-houses  and  school  rooms  haire  been 
greatly  bettered  ;  the  standard  of  qaallBcation  for  teachers  advanced ;  the  methods 
of  teaching  improved ;  and  the  resnlts,  in  acquisition  and  capacity,  largely  aug- 
mented. 

After  calling  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  absenteeism,  urging 
liberal  provision  for  the  support  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  three  or  four  normal  schoob  in  differ- 
ent districts  of  the  state,  giving  the  preference  within  each  district  to 
the  city  or  town  which  would  provide  the  best  buildings  for  the  pur- 
pose, without  cost  to  the  state ;  declaring  that  the  people  must  not 
be  satisBed  so  long  as  one  person,  capable  of  instruction,  remains  un- 
taught or  ill -taught ;  and  suggesting  that  the  state  school  commis- 
sioner be  authorized  to  employ  one  or  more  competent  agents  to  visit 
every  township,  and  urge  upon  parents,  teachers,  and  children,  the 
duties  essential  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  our  schoob;  Governor 
Chase  said : — 

A  very  larffe  proportion  of  all  the  public  income  is  expended  directly  for  the 
common  good.  The  levies  for  schools,  school-houses,  and  libraries,  amounts,  for 
example,  to  $2,781,822,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  taxes  in  all  forms  and  for  all 
purposes.  Tet,  who  would  dispense  with  our  schools,  school -houses,  or  libraries  ? 
who  does  not  know  that  this  expenditure  is  more  than  reimbursed  in  the  en- 
hanced value  of  property,  and  the  augmented  power  of  the  people  7  To  taxation 
for  these  and  similar  purposes,  the  proceeds  being  honestly  and  eoonomically  ap- 
plied, the  people  cheerfully  consent 


X.   THOMAS  H.  BDRR0WE8. 

WITH  A   SKETCH  OF  THE   HltTORT  OF  COMMON  SCUOOLi  IN  PINNflTLVANIA. 

CoQtioued  from  No.  16,  ptf  e  131. 


The  years  1837  and  1838  were  periods  of  much  activity  in  tbo 
educational  life  of  Mr.  Burrowes.  Early  in  the  summer  of  the  former, 
he  prepared  and  transmitted  to  each  school  district,  an  engraved  plan 
of  the  interior  arrangements  and  furniture  of  a  primary  school  room. 
This  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  legislature  of  1836-7 
had  appropriated  the  sum  of  $500,000,  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
districts,  '*  for  the  erection  and  improvement  of  school-houses,  or  such 
other  purposes  as  the  directors  might  determine."  This  pUn  was  the 
first  effort  of  the  kind  in  the  state,  if  not  in  the  Union ;  and,  tliough 
much  below  the  requirements  of  the  better  informed  of  the  present 
time,  and  rude  in  execution,  it  was  of  service,  by  at  least  turning  at- 
tention to  the  subject  Being  designed  more  for  the  improvement  of 
old  school-houses  than  as  a  model  for  new,  it  went  at  once  into  pretty 
general  use. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  and  again  in  1838,  after  due  public  notice  of  time  and  place,  he 
met  such  directors,  teachers,  and  others  interested  in  the  schools,  as 
could  be  induced  to  attend,  in  the  county  towns  of  a  large  number 
of  counties,  till  all  except  eight  were  visited.  At  these  meetings,  after 
brief  addresses  by  the  Superintendent,  the  directors  and  teachers  pres- 
ent were  induced,  as  far  as  possible,  to  state  the  condition  of  tlieir  dis- 
tricts and  schools,  with  the  difficulties  encountered,  and  the  successful 
remediefi,  if  any,  employed.  Such  disputes  and  differences,  also,  as 
were  made  subject  to  his  ofRcial  decision,  were  heard  and  disposed  of. 
In  this  way  much  information,  useful  to  himself  in  his  public  capacity, 
was  obtained  and  some  imparted.  Many  difficulties  were  settled  or  re- 
moved, that  in  all  probability  would  not  have  been  made  known 
officially  by  the  tedious  method  of  written  correspondence,  and  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  life  was  infused  into  the  school  affairs  of  the  state. 

It  is  honorable  to  the  legislature,  that  these  extra  ser\'icc8,  even  the 
traveling  expenses  of  which  were  not  charged  to  the  public,  were  not 
allowed  to  pass  without  recognition.    At  the  session  of  1837^,  five 
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hundred  dollars  a  year  (embracing  also  the  past  year,)  were  added  to 
the  $1,600  then  forming  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth; and*  this  was  done  without  solicitation  or  even  suggestion  by 
the  recipient.  The  most  gratifying  part  of  the  transaction  was,  that 
all  parties  concurred  in  it ; — some  leading  political  opponents  stating  in 
their  places  that  they  had  watched  this  progress  over  the  state,  and  felt 
compelled  to  admit  that  no  political  use  had  been  made  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  tour  had  presented. 

The  annual  report,  made  on  the  19th  of  February,  1838,  was  the 
fourth  in  the  series,  and  the  last  presented  by  Mr.  Burrowes.  It  is  a 
document  of  sixty-two  pages,  with  numerous  and  full  tables  and  state- 
ments ;  and  as  it  presents  the  result  of  his  experience  and  thought  up 
to  that  time,  several  extracts  are  given : — 

The  momentoQs  qaestion.  Can  edacation  be  made  aa  general  and  as  unbooght 
aa  liberty  ?  has  been  determined  in  the  affirmative  by  the  intelligence  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  other  countries  the  edict  of  an  emperor,  or  an  onconditional  act  of  the  legw- 
lature,  forms  a  system  of  public  instruction,  and  wills  it  into  operation.  No  choice 
between  acceptance  or  rejection,  and  little  control  over  the  details  of  the  law,  or 
the  conduct  of  its  agents,  are  intrusted  to  the  community.  With  us  it  is  di^rent 
Here,  the  system  being  intended  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  of 
the  government,  its  adoption  necessarily  depends  on  their  estimate  of  its  advant^ 
ages,  and  iUi  administration  is  wholly  in  their  hands.  That  their  action  ahould  be 
slow  and  their  decision  not  altogeUicr  unanimous  on  a  subject  so  important,  is 
therefore  not  surprising. 

The  whole  Commonwealth  is  divided  into  one  thousand  common  school  districts. 
Of  these  about  seven  hundred  had  the  system  in  operation  previous  to  the  first 
Tuesday  of  May,  1837,  when  its  continuance  or  rejection  was  to  be  decided  by  a 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  On  the  day  which  was  thus  to  determine  the  fote  of 
the  system,  so  far  as  information  has  been  received  (and  it  has  been  carefully  sought 
after,)  not  a  single  district  declared  against  the  cause  of  free  education.  All  stood 
firm.  And  during  the  same  season  sixty-five  additional  districts  for  the  first  time 
came  out  for  the  system. 

Thus  the  momentous  question  was  forever  settled,  and  at  a  time  and  under  cir- 
cumstances too,  the  most  unpropitious  for  such  a  result.  The  common  school  sys- 
tem had  been  in  existence  for  three  years,  but  really  had  been  in  operation,  in  a 
majority  of  accepting  districts,  only  as  a  system  of  taxation  and  not  of  inttruction. 
Its  funds  from  the  state  were  small,  and,  whether  from  the  state  or  from  taxation, 
were  necessarily  devoted  for  the  fiiYt  years  to  the  procuring  of  school-houses. 
Thus  little  or  nothing  was  left  for  teaching.  Neither  was  the  deficiency  supplied 
generally  by  private  schools.  Parents  in  many  cases  could  not  afford,  both  to  pay 
a  school  tax  and  the  schoolmaster ;  and  even  where  they  were  inclined  to  do  so, 
there  were  frequently  no  private  schools  for  their  accommodation,  the  preparatory 
arrangements  of  the  common  system  having  discontinued  them.  In  the  interim, 
time  did  not  stand  still  with  the  youth  of  the  Commonwealth.  They  were  growinff 
up  in  ignorance,  by  operation  of  the  very  means  which  had  been  devised  and  adopted 
for  their  instruction.  It  would  not  have  been  strange,  therefore,  if  public  patience 
had  become  worn  out,  and  the  system  been  generally  voted  down.  That  such  has 
not  been  the  case,  is  proof  alike  of  the  intelligence  of  the  State  and  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  cause  of  common  schools.  ♦  •  • 

But  our  people  will  not — no  people  will,  in  the  present  age — rest  satisfied  with 
the  mere  rudiments  of  learning.  They  will  reach  after  the  branches  next  in  order, 
and,  as  they  are  their  own  legislators,  they  will  a.««suredly  have  them.  In  obtaining 
them  they  will  adapt  the  means  to  their  own  convenience  aa  well  as  wantt. 

In  other  ages  and  countries,  the  lower  orders  might  be  confined  to  the  mdi- 
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rncnts  of  knowledge,  while  the  higher  branches  wore  disponsed  to  the  privileged 
classes,  in  distant  and  expensive  seminaries.  Bat  here  we  have  no  lower  orders. 
Our  statesmon  and  our  highest  magistrates,  our  professional  men  and  oar  capital- 
ists, our  philosophers  and  our  poets,  oar  merchants  and  our  mechanics,  all  spring 
alike  from  the  mass,  and  principally  from  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  people. 
Of  that  portion  few  can  aiford  to  send  their  sons  to  the  distant  boarding-school,  to 
satisfy  the  thinst  for  increased  knowledge  acquired  in  the  primary  school.  But 
satisfied  it  must  be.  The  result  will  be  that,  if  their  sons  can  not  be  sent  to  the  dis- 
tant higher  schools,  the  higher  schools  will  be  brought  to  their  sons.  This  must 
be  the  case,  because  the  parents  thus  circumstanced  form  the  majority,  and  their 
decision  will  efTect  the  object.  Thus  secondary  common  schools  will  rise  up  in 
every  district  in  the  stite,  and  witliin  reach  of  all.  The  pupils  who  attend  them 
will  be  of  more  advanced  age  and  greater  strength  than  the  primary  scholars. 
They  will  consequently  be  able  to  walk  much  further,  to  and  from  school,  and  in 
this  fact  will  be  found  the  limit  of  their  number.  Three  miles  to  school  will  be 
about  as  far  as  the  must  distant  should  walk,  and  thus  we  shall  have  the  secondary 
schools  within  six  miles  of  each  other  over  the  whole  state.  Even  now,  this  ar- 
rangement is  in  progress.  In  some  towns  and  thickly  peopled  country  districts, 
which  have  common  schools  in  operation,  their  classification  into  difTerent  grades, 
not  according  to  wealth  and  rank  in  society,  but  to  merit  and  advancement,  has 
already  taken  place.     In  many  others  its  necessity  is  acknowledged. 

The  want  of  competent  teachers  of  primary  sch(x>ls,  which  is  now  felt  in  every 
district,  and  which  must  increase  as  the  s}'stem  rises  and  spreads  in  usefulness, 
will  of  itself  build  up  Teachert^  Inttitutet.  The  necessities  of  the  youth  who 
pass  through  secondar}'  schools,  and  are  anxious  to  complete  a  sound  ordinary  busi- 
ness education,  will  create  practical  Colleges.  These  will,  however,  be  the  same 
institutions,  for  the  simple  reason  that  both  classes  who  enter  them  will  approach 
from  the  same  point,  viz.,  the  secondary  district  school,  and  will  be  in  pursuit  of 
the  same  kind  of  knowledge,  with  the  single  difference  that  the  latter  class  will 
seek  it  for  their  own  use  exclusively,  and  the  former  for  that  of  others.  He  who 
undertakes  to  impart  the  rudiments  of  education  to  the  youth  intended  for  the  or- 
dinar}'  and  practical  business  of  life,  should  himself  be  possessed  cyf  all  the  details 
of  that  education.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  has  completed  such  an  education 
should  in  a  great  measure  be  fit  to  teach  it ;  so  that  the  same  institution  which 
completes  the  particular  kind  of  education,  will  be  the  most  proper  to  prepare  the 
teacher  whose  task  is  to  commence  it. 

The  graduates  of  these  institutes  will  take  different  paths  on  leaving  them.  Tlie 
one*  half  will  probably  plunge  at  once  into  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  as  farmers, 
merchants,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  surveyors,  or  engineers.  One-f(>urth  will 
become  teachers  of  primary,  and  finally,  as  their  experience  and  knowledge  in- 
crease, of  secondary  schools.  That  proportion  will  be  sufficient ;  because  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  will  then  be  a  respectable,  well-rewarded  profession,  and  men 
will  be  found  devoting  their  whole  lives  to  it,  and  not,  as  now,  adopting  it  as  a 
mere  temporary  refuge  from  want  or  labor,  so  that  a  comparatively  small  number 
add'.'d  to  the  aggregate  atmunlly  will  keep  up  the  supply. 

The  remaining  fourth  will  be  such  as  desire  a  classical  and  more  finished  literary 
education,  to  fit  them  for  the  learned  professions.  To  obt;iin  this,  the  system  of 
County  Academies^  long  since  most  munificently  commenced,  and  now  to  be  per- 
fected by  the  state,  will  afford  ample  means,  and  form  the  next  gnide. 

These  institutions,  which  now  dwindle  or  arc  wholly  disused,  will  soon  occupy 
their  propter  position  in  the  system.  Lender  the  care  of  experienced  classical  grad- 
uates and  furnished  with  proper  apparatus,  they  will  form  the  proper  preparatory 
seminaries  for  the  colleges.  By  the  bounty  of  the  state,  annually  and  permanently 
given,  instruction  in  thorn  can  be  afforded  so  cheaply  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Many  will  enter  them  from  the  local  private  schools,  and  some  from  the 
secondary  common  sch(x»ls.  But  to  the  well-trained  student,  from  the  practical 
institute,  should  he  enter  them,  they  will  form  a  short  and  easy  step  in  his  sholas- 
lic  course.  One  year,  or  at  most  two,  will  suffice  to  prejwre  him  to  contend  for 
the  highest  honors  of  academical  learning  in  the  College. 

Upon  the  College  proper,  such  as  is  now  in  existence,  the  correct  classification 
and  permanent  operations  <»f  the  inferior  institutions  of  the  systi*m,  will  have  the 
happiest  effects.     It  will  then  receive  a  regular  influx  of  students,  trained  from 
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their  infiincy  to  habits  of  study,  and  well-^rouDded  in  all  the  rndlmental  branches. 
We  shall  no  longer  see  persons  studying  Latin  and  Greek,  who  are  comparatirely 
Ignorant  of  their  own  language,  or  making  havoc  of  Riathematical  science  for  want 
of  a  proper  knowledge  of  arithmetic ;  or,  worst  of  all,  becoming  learned  in  the 
history,  geography,  customs,  and  goyernmeut  of  ancient  nations,  while  ignorant  of 
their  own. 

Colleges  thus  founded  and  buoyed  up  by  popular  intelligence  will  soon  attain  to 
the  full  dignity  of  learning.  Their  professors,  who  should  be  employed  in  the 
highest  fields  of  literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  will  be  relieved  from  tlie 
drudgery  of  the  rudiments,  and  with  well-trained  minds  to  act  on,  will  accomplish 
in  two  years  what  is  now  the  work  of  four.  A  diploma  will  then  be  really  valoa* 
ble,  and  a  degree  undoubted  evidence  of  high  advancement  in  learning. 

Beyond  this  "  foster-mother ''  of  all  that  is  useful  and  lovely,  there  will  only  be 
one  step,  and  that  will  lead  the  unwilling  student  back  again  from  the  quiet  shade 
of  olassio  research  to  the  scenes  of  busy  life.  His  next  abode  will  be  the  PaoFES- 
sioN'AL  Univbrsitt,  placcd  in  the  crowded  city.  There  in  daily  alternations  between 
the  lecture-room  and  court-house,  the  hoepitiil,  the  laboratory,  or  other  scene  of 
his  future  professional  duties,  he  will  acquire  the  lest  lesson  to  fit  him  for  adorning 
and  remunerating  that  country  which  so  munificently  and  constantly  cherished 
his  youth  and  his  hopes. 

That  the  whole  plan  now  designated  is  consistent  and  in  due  proportion,  and 
that  each  of  its  grand  divisions  may  either  be  united  or  separated,  as  circumstances 
require,  will  appear  by  tracing  a  youth  through  his  whole  course.  Let  him  be  one 
intended  for  a  learned  profession,  but  without  money. 

lie  enters  the  primary  school  sxfive  years  of  age.  In  five  seasons  he  is  pre- 
pared  to  enter  the  secondary  school.  He  is  then  ten.  Four  years^  attendance 
here  fits  him  for  the  practical  institute.  He  is  now  fourteen^  and  is  supposed  to 
have  hitherto  sustained  himself  by  devoting  one-third  or  even  one-half  of  each 
year  to  the  business  of  his  parent  or  employer.  He  attends  two  terms  at  the  in- 
stitute, occupying  portions  of  two  years,  and  in  the  interim  earns  enough  to  pay 
fur  his  boarding  and  clothes.  He  is  now  nxteen  years  of  age.  He  may  next  enter 
the  academy  and  pass  from  it  to  the  second  class  in  college ;  or,  if  his  circumstances 
^  will  not  permit  this,  one  year  spent  as  teacher  or  clerk  in  a  store,  or  in  the  bosineas 
'  of  agriculture  during  the  day,  and  dose  study  at  night,  provides  him  with  means 
and  fits  him  for  entering  college  without  attendance  at  the  academy.  This  he  does 
at  teventeen.  The  same  process  carries  him  through  his  collegiate  course ;  and  at 
twenty-one  he  is  a  graduate,  with  industry  and  acquirements  well  calculated  for 
the  study  of  any  profession.  He  also  possesses  such  an  expertness  and  knowIe«lge 
in  general  business  as  will  gain  for  him  support  while  in  the  pursuit,  and  employ- 
ment when  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  ♦         »         • 

The  want  of  more  and  better  teachers  is  by  lor  the  prreatest  difficulty  of  the  sys- 
tem. "Without  them  it  can  not  long  retain  the  degree  of  public  favor  now  possessed  ; 
and  with  them  its  capacity  for  usefulness  will  only  be  limited  by  the  necessities  of 
the  rising  generation. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  picture  to  one^s  self  the  finished  teacher  emerging  from 
a  course  of  proper  intellectual  and  moral  training,  in  an  independent  institution,  to 
be  convinced  that  he  is  a  different  being  from  any  that  we  have  yet  seen.  He 
leaves  the  walls  into  which  he  hud  forced  his  way  by  merit,  and  where  he  stood 
the  equal,  and  his  proposed  pi-ofession  the  first  object  of  all,  with  a  dignity  of  pur- 
pose, a  fitness  for  bis  calling,  and  a  desire  to  exercise  it,  unattainable  by  any  other 
means 

But  the  system  will  not  be  complete,  or  the  profession  of  teaching  permxinent, 
till  they  are  poesess(!d. 

The  teacher  is  now  a  wanderer.  He  engapjes  for  a  month,  a  quarter,  or  a  half 
year,  in  one  neighborhood,  and  next  season  is  pirhaps  found  a  hundred  miles  oflf  in 
pursuit  of  his  preciirious  subsistence.  He  can  not  thus  possibly  attain  that  degree 
of  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  his  pupils,  which  is  so  necessary  to 
successful  instruction.  Neither  can  he  acquire  the  respect  and  esteem  of  which 
ho  should  be  the  object,  and  which  can  be  merited  alone  by  full  knowledge  of  his 
character,  and  a  long  course  of  good  conduct.  By  this  itinerant  life,  he  either  soon 
becomes  disgusted  with  his  profession,  and  leaves  it  at  the  first  opportunity,  or 
loses  his  hope  and  his  energy ;  and  witii  him  sinks  the  respectability  of  Uie  pro- 
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f.-ssion.    TIuTx*  are,  it  is  truo,  many  and  briirht  exceptions ;  but  it  is  at  the  general 
rule  and  not  the  excepticn  that  we  are  to  l(x>k. 

In  addition  to  thc^  stability  and  iucre:ised  usefulness  which  a  permanent  and  com- 
fortable residence  for  the  teacher  will  produce,  it  will  also  be  a  great  saving  to  the 
districts.  A  teacher,  provided  with  a  comfortable  house  and  garden  for  the  whole 
year,  will  certainly  demand  less  for  his  services,  than  he  who  is  either  obliged  to 
board  out  or  rent.  Being  comfortably  placed  for  the  year,  he  will  be  indueed  to 
op(.>n  a  private  school,  aAer  the  termination  of  free  teaching,  and  thus  be  found  at 
his  post  when  the  district  school  reopens  for  the  next  season,  and  will  be  enabled 
to  teach  for  less,  than  if  be  was  obliged  either  to  move  his  family  every  six  mouths, 
or  be  out  of  employ  half  bis  time. 

The  subject  of  teachers^  houses  is  here  introduced  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of 
directors,  especially  in  new  counties,  where  land  is  cheap.  They  will  find  it  to  be 
Tcry  much  to  their  future  advantage,  if  they  now,  in  providing  school-lots,  procure 
them  of  sufficient  size  for  a  teacher^s  house  and  garden,  in  addition  to  the  school- 
house  and  play-ground.     One  or  even  half  an  acre  will  be  sulheient.      •      •      ♦ 

It  is  here  only  nocessar}'  to  remark  that  in  one  point  of  view,  especially,  these 
institutions  [county  academies]  have  very  strong  claims  on  the  Commonwealth. 
Some  of  them  liave  been  closed  and  most  of  tht'in  injuriously  affected,  by  the  ex- 
istence of  the  common  school  system.  This  evil  falls  heavily  on  that  class  of  citi- 
zens whoso  portion  of  common  school  tax  is  considerable,  an<i  to  the  more  advanced 
instruction  of  whose  children,  after  they  have  passed  through  the  common  sch<M>lK, 
the  classical  academy  is  indispensable.  While  they  are  so  liberally  contributing 
their  taxes  to  the  common  good,  the  stite  should  at  least  prevent  the  general  sys- 
tem from  injuring  or  destroying  institutions  so  necesssiry  to  them.  This  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  giving  such  a  certain  endowment  to  the  academies  as  will  se- 
cure to  them  the  permanent  services  of  competent  classical  teachere.  Unless  this 
is  done,  the  majority  of  them  must  be  discontinued  ;  for,  as  the  common  scho<jl8 
become  more  numerous  and  better,  no  pupils  will  be  left  in  the  aca^lemies  but  such 
as  are  engaged  in  the  cl.issical  and  higher  branches ;  and,  aa  they  for  some  years 
will  in  most  places  be  few,  the  academies  must  cease,  unless  public  aid  is  extended 
to  them. 

Nine  colleges  have  reported,  one  of  which  (the  Western  University)  is  not  in 
oi>eration  in  a  collegiate  capacity.  The  same  number  made  report  last  year,  so" 
that  a  fair  estimate  can  now  be  fomed  of  their  condition  and  progress. 

The  number  of  stu<lenta  is  790 ;  last  year  it  appeiirs  to  have  been  841,  but  from 
that  number  should  be  tiiken  about  150  who  were  only  in  the  respective  prepara- 
tory depjirtmcnts,  Cnone  of  whom  are  included  in  the  present  report,)  so  that  the 
increase  is  100.  03  completed  tlieir  course  this  year,  and  116  the  preceding ;  352 
students  entered  during  the  year  just  closed,  and  238  the  year  before,  showing 
an  increase  of  lit;  and  there  are  now  61  persons  receiving  instruction  as  common 
school  teachers;  last  seiison  there  were  49,  being  an  addition  of  12. 

Increased  exertions  have  within  a  few  years  been  made  by  the  colleges  of  this 
state.  Two  have  been  revived,  three  founded,  and  only  one  discontinued.  All 
now  in  operation  are  much  improved  and  strengthened.  They  have  the  strongest 
claims  on  the  Commonwealth,  whieh  they  so  much  benefit  and  adorn.  Thero 
never  was  a  time  when  public  aid  c<»uld  accomplish  so  much,  or  was  so  urgently 
needed.  All  the  eflorts  in  their  behalf,  that  Ciin  be  made  by  their  friends,  have 
been  made,  and  if  the  stite  now  come  to  their  relief,  the  success  of  most  of  them 
is  certain.  Now  too,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  depression  of  all  enterprise  and 
business,  which  has  even  reached  their  halls  and  threat(.>ns  to  thin  their  classes,  it 
will  be  a  noble  act  for  the  Commonwealth  to  sustain  them.  If  she  do  not,  there 
is  little  hope  for  many  of  th^m,  all  aid  from  other  sources  being  exhausted. 

As  much  money  as  would  annually  construct  half  a  mile  of  railroad,  given  each 
year  to  the  eollcgrs,  and  the  cost  of  only  one  mile  of  c^nal  to  the  academics,  will 
place;  both  on  a  foundation  of  permanent  security  and  usefulness. 

Five  thousand  copies  in  English  and  two  thousand  in  German  of 
this  report — a  large  number  for  that  day — were  ordered  to  be  printed 
by  the  house  of  representatives,  together  with  tlie  same  number  of 
the  ''Report  of  Rev,  C,  E,  Siowe^^  of  Ohio,  of  his  educational  vi^jit 
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to  the  schools  of  Europe — that  tract  having  been  commended  to  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  by  tlie  state  superintendent. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1838,  the  operations  of  the 
school  department  were  carried  on  nith  unabated  energy;  though 
the  duties  of  the  oflSce  of  secretary  occupied  a  full  portion  of  his 
time,  and  the  chairmanship  of  the  state  committee  of  the  political 
party  to  which  he  belonged  was  also  thrown  upon  him.  The  result 
of  the  election,  in  October,  was  adverse  to  Governor  Ritner,  and  a 
change  in  the  administration  of  the  school  department,  in  common 
with  the  other  offices  of  state,  took  place  in  January,  1839.  Previ- 
ously to  removing  from  Hanrisburg,  however,  Mr.  Burrowes  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  legislature  the  draft  of  a  revised  common 
school  law,  and  of  a  law  for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  to 
report  on  the  proper  manner  of  establishing  normal  or  "  Practical  ^ 
schools.  Though  these  bills,  with  the  accompanying  remarks,  were 
printed  and  distributed  in  large  numbers  by  the  legislature,  yet  nei- 
ther of  them  was  ever  enacted  into  a  law.  Several  of  the  proposed 
provisions  of  the  general  bill  were,  however,  subsequently  incorpora- 
ted into  the  school  law  by  occasional  amendments. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 

report  of  the  succeeding  state  superintendent  (Francis  R.  Shunk,  Esq.,) 

made  on  the  25th  of  March,  1839,  but  only  embracing  the  school 

transactions  within  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Burrowes'  term,  showed  the 

following  results : — 

Whole  number  of  districts, 1,033 

Number  of  accepting  districts, 840 

Number  that  reported, 628 

Number  of  schools  in  these, 5^69 

Number  of  teachers, 6,732 

Duration  of  instruction 5j  months 

Salaries  of  male  teachers, $18,95 

Salaries  of  female  teachers, dl  1,30 

Number  of  scholars, 1 74,733 

Amount  of  state  appropriation, $308,919 

Amount  of  state  appropriation  paid, $214,944 

Tax  in  840  accepting  districts, $385,788 

On  retirement  from  office,  Mr.  Burrowes  returned  to  Lancaster 
county,  and  devoted  the  next  seven  years  to  agricultural  pursuits,  on 
a  farm  which  he  owned  near  the  city  of  Lancaster.  He  had  always 
been  attached,  and  in  his  youth  somewhat  enured,  to  rural  affairs, 
and  proved  to  be  a  good,  though  by  no  means  a  money-making, 
farmer. 

During  this  period  he  issued  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  school  on  his  farm;  but,  though  several  applications 
were  made  by  student^  they  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  justify 
the  opening  of  the  school,  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 
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Iq  the  meantime,  pecuniary  losses,  in  which  he  became  involved 
with  others,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  sell  his  farm,  and  return 
to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  in  1845.  Imme- 
diately afterward,  he  commenced  a  series  of  papers,  in  the  Lancaster 
^Intelligencer^'*  on  the  nature,  defects,  and  improvement  of  the  com- 
mon school  system  of  the  state.  These  articles,  which  were  signed 
by  him,  were  more  elaborate  than  newspaper  communications  usually 
are,  and  went  into  considerable  detail.  Amongst  other  things,  deemed 
essential  to  the  eflBciency  of  the  system,  they  strongly  urged  the 
restoration  of  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  which,  under  the 
name  of  "County  Inspector,"  had  been  created  by  the  12th  section 
of  the  common  school  law  of  1834,  but  repealed  by  the  supplement 
of  1835.  As  no  salary  had  been  attached  to  the  office,  it  had  never 
gone  into  operation.  The  necessity  of  it  was  now  becoming  obvious, 
and  about  the  same  time  the  state  superintendent  (the  Hon.  Jesse 
Miller,)  strongly  urged  the  same  measure  upon  the  attention  of  the 
legislature.  These  articles  were  copied,  or  otherwise  noticed,  by 
several  papers  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  aided  in  uniting  and 
directing  the  public  sentiment,  then  beginning  to  manifest  itself,  in 
favor  of  school  improvement 

The  spring  after  his  removal  into  Lancaster,  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  district,  and  at  once  applied  himself  to  the  im- 
provement of  its  schools.  His  former  relation  to  the  system,  and 
his  known  devotion  to  the  cause  of  general  education,  at  once  gave 
him  considerable  influence  in  the  board ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present — except  during  one  year,  when,  owing  to  frequent  absences, 
he  was  unable  to  attend,  and  therefore  declined  an  election — he  has 
beeu  an  active  member.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  his  policy  to 
propose  or  effect  violent  or  sudden  changes,  but  gradually  to  raise 
the  schools,  so  that  they  might  be  sufficient  for  the  education  of  all 
classes  and  conditions  in  society.  The  erection  of  costly  or  ornament- 
al buildings,  was  less  advocated  than  the  grading  and  elevation  of 
the  schools  themselves.  This  object  has  been,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, effected ;  a  pupil  now  graduating  in  the  male  or  female  high 
school,  after  passing  through  all  the  grades,  and  exercising  moderate 
industry,  being  of  equal  attainments  with  those  sent  forth  by  the  best 
academies  or  seminaries  in  the  land.  In  fact,  several  of  the  young 
men  having  actually  entered  respectable  colleges,  in  the  sophomore 
and  junior  classes,  directly  from  the  high  school  of  Lancaster. 

In  1848,  the  right  given  each  district,  by  the  school  law  of  1836, 

to  accept  or  reject  the  common  system  for  itself,  and,  in  case  of 

acceptance  and  failure  to  realize  its  advantages,  again  to  reject  it  after 
No.  17.— rVoL.  VI.,  No.  2.]— 36. 
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a  trial  of  three  years,  had,  as  was  expected,  effected  its  object  So 
generally  was  this  felt  to  be  the  case,  that  a  single  line  in  the  general 
appropriation  bill  of  1848  enacted,  that  the  common  school  sptem 
^*  shall  be  deemed,  held,  and  taken  to  be  adopted  by  the  several  school 
districts  of  this  Commonwealth."  And  when  this  important  change 
in  the  law  became  known,  it  was  received  by  the  people  of  the  state 
almost  without  remark,  certainly  with  scarcely  perceptible  opposition. 

In  1849,  the  same  provision  was  included  in  the  general  revisory 
school  act  of  that  year,  and  has  continued  in  force  ever  since.  This 
law  of  1849  introduced  no  new  feature  of  any  importance  into  the 
system  ;  its  sole  object  being  to  codify  into  one  act  all  the  existing 
acts  and  supplements  relating  to  the  system.  It  was  probably  a  pre* 
mature  movement  It  conferred  no  new  agency  or  benefit  on  the 
system,  to  compensate  directors  and  others  for  the  labor  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  a  new  law  regulating  old  duties. 

The  next  prominent  school  movement  in  the  state  was  the  holding 
of  a  convention  of  the  friends  of  education,  from  fifty-six  of  the 
counties,  in  Harnsburg,  on  the  16th  and  iVth  of  January,  1850.  Of 
this  body  Mr.  Burrowes  was  temporary  chairman,  and  the  Hon.  J.  M. 
Porter,  of  Easton,  the  permanent  president  The  educational  move- 
ment was  then  beginning  thoroughly  to  attract  the  attention  of  all 
classes.  Of  this  fact  the  politicians  of  the  legislature  were  fully 
aware  ;  for  not  only  did  they  voluntarily  represent  such  counties  as 
had  no  delegates  in  the  convention,  but  they  published  its  proceedings 
at  the  public  expense. 

Mr.  Burrowes — ^as  chairman  of  the  committee  "to  consider  and 
report  the  best  means  for  invigorating  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  common  school  system,  harmonizing  its  local  operations,  and 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  its  true  nature  and  benefits,  its  progress 
and  necessities  ** — presented  a  detailed  report ;  the  following  extract 
from  which  presents  the  conclusions  to  which  his  mind  had  arrived 
as  the  best  mode  of  remedying  some  of  the  radical  defects  in  the 
administration  of  the  school  system : — 

The  committee  unhesitatingly  urge  the  convention  to  express  plainly  and  decid- 
edly the  opinion,  that  the  establishment  of  a  separate  department  of  edncation  is 
not  only  the  first  step  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  system,  bnt  that  by 
its  affenoy  all  other  improvements  will  soon  be  effected  ;  while  the  want  of  it, 
much  longer  continued,  may  jeopard  the  whole  system. 

With  regard  to  the  best  means  of  harmonizing  the  general  operations  of  the 
system,  and  spreading  information  of  its  nature  and  l^nefits,  its  progresi  and 
necessities,  there  can  bo  but  one  opinion.  An  intermediate  agency  between  the 
great  body  of  directors,  who  are  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  depositories  of  the 
real  power  of  the  system,  is  required  ;  not  of  control  and  dictation  over  them,  bot 
of  co-operation,  advice,  and  assistance  with  and  for  them. 

The  two  forms  of  this  agency — both  of  which  ought,  as  soon  as  pnuiticaUe,  to 
to  be  put  into  activity — are  the  same  which  are  used  to  accomplish  all  refbrma  in 
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this  land  of  free  opinion.  They  are  the  proas  an<l  oral  communication — in  other 
words,  a  common  school  journal  and  county  superintendents :  the  one  a  means 
of  cheaply,  speedily,  and  simultaneously  carrying  information,  on  all  mattt^rs  of  a 
general  nature  relating  to  the  system,  to  every  mind  in  the  Commonwealth  ;  the 
other,  of  meeting  on  the  spot  all  local  difhoultii's,  harmonizing  minute  details,  and 
exciting  that  degree  of  interest  and  energy,  which  can  be  most  efiectually  accom- 
plished by  personal  communication. 

The  committee  will  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  convention  in  proving  the 
power  of  the  press  to  improve  and  reform.  Neither  will  they  argue  the  question 
of  its  utility  in  connection  with  the  management  of  our  school  system  ;  but  they 
will  offer  some  remarks  on  the  question  of  its  safety  and  of  its  cost. 

It  has  been  suggestf-d  that  a  periodical  paper,  published  by  the  department  of 
education,  might  bo  made  to  exercise  an  influence  on  questions  foreign  to  the 
•abject  of  general  education,  and  from  which  the  holy  cause  of  free  ana  general 
instruction  has  hitherto  been  kept  altogether  aloof.  Now  it  seems  to  the  com- 
mittee, that  this  very  statement  of  the  objection  is  its  own  answer.  If  the  active 
politicians  who  have,  without  a  single  exception,  guided  the  system  from  its  first 
establishment — if  the  thousands  of  directors  in  every  part  of  the  state,  who 
wield  its  real  powers,  and  who  are,  with  probably  few  exceptious,  politicians  more 
or  less  active— if  the  people,  who  are  periodically  and  often  warmly  excitt>d  on 
political  questions — in  a  word,  if  all,  whatever  be  their  feelings  on  other  subjects, 
have  hitherto  kept  this  as  a  sacred  ground,  upon  which  all  have  united  for  the 
common  good,  what  fear  is  there,  that  their  o^i^ent,  in  the  management  of  such  a 
journal,  dare  to  do  openly  that  which  neither  they,  nor  any  of  them,  have 
attempted  secretly  ?  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  newspaper,  spread 
before  the  whole  state,  is  a  different  afiair  from  a  letter,  guarded  by  a  seal  and 
intended  for  particular  eyes. 

The  committee,  therefore,  think  that,  in  the  adoption  of  this  public  medium  of 
communication  between  the  department  and  its  local  officers,  instead  of  a  new 
risk  being  incurred,  an  existing  one  will  be  escaped. 

To  this  it  may  bo  added,  that  actual  want  of  space  would  exclude  every  such 
subject,  if  the  superintendent  were  corrupt  enough  to  attempt,  and  the  people 
tame  enough  to  submit  to  it — neither  of  which  is  at  all  supposable ; — for  the  whole 
columns,  even  of  a  large  weekly  sheet,  would  be  beneficially  filled  with  matter 
connected  with  its  proper  object. 

As  to  cost,  the  conmiittee  believe  that  the  proposed  journal  can  be  so  established 
as  to  defray  its  own  expense  from  the  beginning,  and  toon  to  become  a  source  of 
income. 

There  are  now  over  1,300  school  districts  in  the  state,  exclusive  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia.  If  three  copies  of  the  proposed  journal  were  sent  to 
each,  say  one  to  the  president,  one  to  the  secretary,  and  one  to  the  treasurer,  for 
each  of  which  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  annum  were  to  be  charge<l  and  deducted 
from  the  district's  share  of  state  appropriation,  here  would  be  an  income  of  $4,000 
to  begin  with.  This  sum,  thus  collected  without  loss  or  delay,  it  is  believed  would 
more  than  defray  the  cost. 

If  in  addition  to  this,  teachers  and  citizens  generally  were  permitted  to  subscribe 
on  reasonable  terms,  paying  in  advance  to  the  treasurer  of  their  proper  district,  a 
large  additional  sum  might  be  brought  into  the  treasury.  And,  when  it  is  homo 
in  mind  that  the  actual  cost  of  printing  decreases  in  proportion  with  the  increased 
number  of  copies  required,  till  finally  a  very  small  addition  to  the  actual  expense 
of  paper  and  press- work  suffices,  it  must  be  obvious  that  such  a  journal,  if  pat- 
ronized as  it  is  hoped  it  may  be,  would  defray  the  whole  expense  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education. 

The  publication  of  such  a  journal  would  reduce  almost  to  nothing  the  item  of 
postage  in  the  office  of  superintendent.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  all  letters 
could  be  answered  through  its  columns.  This  too  would  reduce  very  largely  the 
postage  on  letters  rtrceived  ;  for  a  published  reply  to  one  letter  would  prevent 
the  writing  of  hundreds  of  others  on  the  same  subject.  Thus  also  would  the 
time  of  directors  be  saved,  and,  in  many  instances,  meetings  on  questions  of  doubt 
and  difficulty  avoided  ;  whereby  more  would  be  saved  to  them  than  the  annual 
prioe  of  the  journal. 

Its  publication  would  also  reduce,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  expense  of  print- 
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ing  in  the  department,  which  is  now  considerable.  Throngh  its  colnmiifl,  the 
annoal  report  of  the  superintendent,  all  changes  of  the  school  law,  and  all  forms 
for  reports  and  other  official  dooaments,  would  properly  and  actually,  withoot  cost 
to  the  state,  bo  published. 

Resolutions  were  passed  by  the  convention  indorsing  the  views  of 
the  committee,  as  well  as  other  important  measures,  such  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  normal  schools,  the  encouragement  of  teachers'  institutes 
and  associations,  the  formation  of  district  libraries,  and  the  opening  of 
public  night  schools  in  towns. 

In  June,  1851,  a  number  of  teachers  of  Lancaster  county  met  in 
convention,  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  and  adopted  measures  for  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  educational  association,  for  the  promotion 
of  education  in  the  county.  This  was  eftected  at  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing, held  on  the  4tb  of  the  following  October,  when  Mr.  Burrowes 
was  chosen  president,  and  delivered  an  elaborate  address  upon  the 
condition  of  the  school  system  and  the  duties  of  teachers,  which  was 
printed  and  largely  distributed.  This  association  is  still  in  active 
and  useful  existence,  though  his  official  connection  with  it  ceased  as 
soon  as  the  members  would  permit  his  withdrawal.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  few  county  associations  that  has  never  missed  a  regular  meeting, 
and  it  has  been  the  means  of  eflfecting  much  good. 

At  the  second  regular  meeting  of  this  association,  in  January,  1852, 
a  member  (Mr.  J.  C.  Martin,)  offered  a  resolution  that  the  president 
commence  the  publication  of  "a  monthly  paper,  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  spread  of  information  relative  to  education."  This  was  carried 
unanimously ;  and,  though  the  first  intimation  Mr.  Burrowes  had  of 
the  project  was  the  reading  of  the  resolution  in  the  association,  yet  he 
obeyed  the  call,  and  the  proposed  publication  commenced  early  in  the 
following  month.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  ^^Pennsylvania  School 
Journal^'  now  in  its  seventh  volume — a  work  which  has  ever  since 
occupied  much  of  the  time  and  thought  of  the  editor,  and  has  exer- 
cised no  slight  influence  upon  the  educational  condition  of  the  state. 

During  the  autumn  of  1852,  an  evident  desire  became  manifest  for 
the  formation  of  a  State  Teachers'  Association.  "  The  Philadelphia 
Association  of  Principals  of  Public  Schools"  invited  correspondence 
upon  the  subject.  The  Lancaster  association  approved  of  it;  and 
finally  the  Alleghany  county  association  issued  the  call  for  a  meeting, 
at  Ilarrisburg,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1852,  to  effect  the  object 
This  meeting  took  place  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  about  fifty 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  were  present,  and  tlie  session  con- 
tinued two  days.  John  II.  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  was  chairman, 
and  James  Thompson,  of  Pittsburg,  secretary  of  the  temporary  organ- 
ization.    The  permanent  officers  were  Thomas  II.  Burrowes,  presi- 
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dent ;  Jobn  H.  Brown,  James  Thompson,  A.  O.  Hiester,  and  J.  M. 
McElroy,  vice-presidents ;  James  Barnwell  and  A.  K.  Browne,  sec- 
retaries ;  and  Conlej  Plotts,  treasurer. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  w^as  established,  by  the  adoption  of 
a  constitution  and  the  election  of  officers — John  11.  Brown,  Esq.,  being 
elected  president — and  the  city  of  Pittsburg  was  agreed  on  as  the 
place  for  holding  the  first  semi-annual  meeting.  The  association  thus 
formed  has  ever  since  held  two  meetings  in  each  year — one  in  Au- 
gust and  one  in  December,  at  such  places  in  the  state  as  presented 
the  strongest  inducements — till  December,  1857.  At  that  time  it 
became  evident  that  the  winter  meetings  were  not  sufficiently  largely 
attended  to  justify  their  continuance.  They  were  accordingly  aban- 
doned, and  tlie  association  now  only  holds  one  meeting  annually,  in 
August 

In  the  first  meetings,  Mr.  Burrowes  took  a  very  active  part — gen- 
erally reading  a  report  or  an  essay,  and  always  entering  actively  into 
the  discussions.  But  latterly,  though  never  absent  from  a  meeting,  he 
seems  to  have  left  the  more  active  duties  of  membership  to  others, 
mainly  confining  himself  to  the  duty  of  reporting  the  proceedings  for 
the  ^*  School  Journal,^  which  has,  from  the  first,  been  the  organ  of  the 
association. 

The  benefical  effect  of  this  association  upon  the  school  system  of 
the  state  has  been  marked  and  unquestionable.  To  its  suggestions, 
efforts,  and  influence,  are  mainly  attributable  several  of  the  improve- 
ments in  the  laws  and  the  schools,  recently  effected ;  and  though 
never  as  largely  attended  as  the  magnitude  of  its  object  demands,  yet 
the  character  of  its  members,  the  wisdom  of  their  measures,  and  the 
growing  interest  of  the  cause  they  advocate,  have  given  it  a  degree 
of  success  equal  to  all  reasonable  expectations. 

Having  acquainted  himself  with  the  nature  and  mode  of  conduct- 
ing a  teachers'  institute,  by  attending  a  very  spirited  one  held  by  the 
teachers  of  Indiana  and  Westmoreland  counties,  at  Blairsville,  in 
October,  1852,  Mr.  Burrowes  exerted  himself  to  introduce  this  effect- 
ive agency  into  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
county  association,  one  was  held  in  Lancaster,  in  January,  1853,  with 
over  two  hundred  teachers  and  others  present,  and  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess achieved  which  has  rendered  the  institute  not  only  a  regular 
yearly  gathering  ever  since  in  that  county,  but  the  precursor  of  simi- 
lar assemblages,  with  the  most  beneficial  result,  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  state. 

About  this  time — from  1852  to  1856 — the  growing  interest  in 
school  affairs  caused  a  demand  for  public  addresses  and  lectures  on 
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educatioDal  subjects,  in  nearly  all  tlic  counties.  Mr.  Buirowes  per- 
formed a  full  share  of  this  duty,  preparing  and  delivering  elaborate 
essays  on  many  topics  of  interest,  which  were  generally  published. 
Amongst  these  may  be  named :  The  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools ;  the 
effects  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes;  compulsory  attendance  of 
pupils ;  normal  schools ;  the  duties  of  directors ;  the  social  adminis- 
tration of  the  common  school  system  ;  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future  of  the  teacher  in  Pennsylvania ;  the  slowness  of  educational 
progress ;  the  effect  of  intellectual  culture  on  manual  labor,  &c 

In  1854  the  school  law  of  the  state  was  again  revised  by  the  leg- 
islature ;  but  this  time  with  the  introduction  of  such  new  features 
and  agencies  as  gave  the  system  that  vigor  of  activity  which  the 
twenty  preceding  years  of  slow  but  steady  growth  enabled  it  effectu- 
ally to  put  forth.  The  office  of  deputy  superintendent  of  common 
schools  was  created  ;  and  though  the  secretary  of  state  still  retained  the 
title  of  state  superintendent,  yet  the  deputy,  with  increased  clerk  force 
to  aid  him,  became  the  actual  and  efficient  head  of  the  system.  The 
long-desired  office  of  county  superintendent  was  also  established^  and, 
under  a  more  energetic  state  administration,  at  once  infused  life  and 
vigor  into  every  part  of  the  state.  These,  with  the  examination  of 
teachers,  the  grading  of  the  schools,  and  the  uniformity  of  text-books, 
also  provided  for,  were  the  main  improvements  introduced  by  the 
memorable  act  of  1854. 

This  law  was  mainly  framed  and  carried  through  the  legislature  by 
Henry  L.  Dieffenbach,  who  was  chief  school  clerk  before  its  passage, 
and  became  the  first  deputy  superintendent  under  it.  Mr.  Burrowes 
suggested  some  and  concurred  in  most  of  its  provisions,  but  several 
important  sections  prepared  by  him  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of 
the  legislature,  and  were  omitted. 

As  an  obvious  mode  of  rendering  the  county  superin tendency  har- 
monious and  efficient  in  its  operations,  a  state  convention  of  these 
officers  was  called,  soon  after  their  first  election,  which  meeting  has 
been  annually  held  since.  Mr.  Burrowes  has  always  been  present, 
by  special  invitation  of  the  state  superintendents,  contributing  his 
advice  and  services  whenever  required. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  act  of  1854  was  the  abolishing  of 
all  smaller  school  districts  than  those  composed  of  whole  townships, 
or  of  the  wards  of  boroughs  or  cities — several  having  been  created 
by  special  legislation.  It  also  repealed  the  provision  in  former  laws 
for  the  division  of  a  main  school  district  into  what  had  been  called 
^*  sub-districts  '* — each  with  its  one  school  and  its  local  committee, 
exercising  important  powers  independently  of  the  district  board  of 
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directors.  The  total  repeal  of  the  special  and  sub-districts  gave  rise 
to  dissatisfaction  in  some  parts  of  the  state,  which  induced  the  legis- 
lature in  1855  to  provide  a  m5de — cautiously  guarded  however — for 
the  creation  of  ^  independent  districts  "  out  of  parts  of  regular  dis- 
tricts, when  the  convenience  of  the  people  clearly  demands  it.  This 
wise  concession  to  local  wants  seems  to  have  remedied  the  evil  com- 
plained of,  and  saved  the  large  district  feature  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  from  material  mutilation. 

By  the  same  act  of  1855,  the  ^  Pennsylvania  Scliool  Journal'^  was 
made  the  organ  of  the  school  department,  and  one  copy  directed  to 
be  sent,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  to  each  school  district  It  has 
continued  to  occupy  this  position  ever  since  ;  the  state  superintend- 
ent publishing  such  official  matter,  under  the  official  head,  as  his  own 
discretion  from  time  to  time  suggests,  and  the  editor  preserving  his 
free  and  independent  control  of  the  rest  of  its  columns. 

By  one  of  the  sections  of  the  school  law  of  1854,  the  state  super- 
intendent was  ^  authorized  to  employ  a  competent  person  or  persons, 
to  submit  and  propose  plans  and  drawings  for  a  school  architecture 
for  different  grades  and  classes  of  school  buildings;  and  to  have 
them  engraved  and  printed,  with  full  speci6cations  and  estimates,  for 
building  in  accordance  therewith;  and  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the 
same  to  each  school  district"  This  section  was  enacted  in  May,  but 
no  steps  were  taken  to  put  it  into  operation  till  December,  1854. 
During  the  month  last  named,  the  state  superintendent  (the  Hon.  C. 
A.  Black,)  having  first  selected  the  architects  to  prepare  the  plans, 
invited  Mr.  Burrowes  to  consult  with  them,  and  the  officers  of  the 
school  department,  on  the  subject  The  result  was  that  he  consented, 
iox  $500,  (afterward  increased  to  $1,000,)  to  prepare  tlie  text,  or  de- 
scriptive matter,  of  the  work,  and  to  take  charge  of  it  while  going 
through  the  press.  lie  had  littie  control  over  the  plans  themselves, 
which  had  been  mainly  prepared  before  he  was  consulted  about  the 
work.  •  The  book — a  large  8vo  volume  of  276  pages,  with  numerous 
plates,  entitled  the  ^Pennsylvania  School  Architecture^^ — was  pub- 
lished in  1855.  A  year  before  the  passage  of  the  law  authorizing 
this  work,  Mr.  Burrowes  had  attempted  to  secure  the  passage  of  an 
act  providing  for  the  purchase  of  Bamard^s  "  School  Architecture"^^  for 
the  use  of  the  districts;  but  having  failed,  he  felt  himself  at  liberty 
to  perform  the  duty,  assigned  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part ; 
and  in  the  discharge  of  it  adopted  a  plan  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  lai^er  and  more  valuable  work  just  named,  or  any  other  then 
in  existence. 

The  frequent  applications  to  the  legislature-— €ach  meeting  a  re- 
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fusal — for  the  establishment  of  state  norma]  schools,  in  all  of  which 
Mr.  Burrowes  had  concurred,  and  in  most  of  which  he  had  been 
prominently  active,  till  1855 — finally  le^  him,  first  to  doubt  the  pos- 
sibility of  success,  and  finally  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  measure. 
That  the  legislature,  which  had  graifted  almost  every  other  demand 
of  the  advocates  of  the  system,  should  so  persistently  and  often 
reject  this,  was  of  itself  a  circumstance  calculated  to  engender 
doubt.  But  when  the  direction  and  kind  of  efibrts'made  for  self- 
improvement  by  the  teachers  of  the  state,  under  the  act  of  1854,  in 
their  ordinary  and  their  prolonged  normal  institutes,  were  closely 
watched,  and  their  results  duly  estimated ;  and  when  the  difiference 
between  European  and  American  institutions  was  taken  into  account, 
he  no  longer  hesitated.  The  opinion  became  confirmed  that  a  normal 
school,  established  and  supported  by  state  means,  and  governed  by 
state  authority,  was  neither  consistent  with  the  political,  professional, 
and  religious  institutions  of  the  United  States,  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  schools — which  needed,  not  fifty  or  one  hundred  trained  teach- 
ers, but  many  hundreds,  annually — nor  calculated  to  enlist  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  system  that  spirit  of  private  enterprise  which,  be- 
fore the  revulsion  of  1857,  was  so  ready  to  make  investments  in  all 
educational  projects.  This  change  of  views  was  first  announced  at 
the  convention  of  county  superintendents,  at  Williamsport,  in  1856, 
and  has  since  been  advocated  on  all  proper  occasions. 

During  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1857,  he  was  requested  by 
the  state  superintendent  (Hon.  A.  C.  Curtin,)  to  prepare  a  bill  to  be 
presented  to  the  educational  committee,  embodying  his  views  on  this 
subject  This  was  done  on  a  yerj  short  notice,  and  the  bill  reported 
and  passed,  very  unexpectedly  to  the  author,  without  alteration  or 
amendment 

The  governing  idea  of  this  plan  is,  that  of  placing  the  profession  of 
teaching  on  the  same  footing,  and  in  the  same  relation,  as  to  the 
state,  with  the  other  learned  professions.  The  training  institutions  for 
other  avocations  are  all  of  private  ownership  and  under  private  or  at 
most  incorporated  management  Their  only  authority  derived  from 
the  state,  is  that  of  conferring  the  diploma,  certificate,  or  license  to 
practice  the  profession.  This  bill  places  the  teacher  on  the  same 
ground — committing  the  establishment  of  his  professional  institutions 
to  private  enterprise,  and  leaving  it  open  also  to  the  same  enterprise 
to  establish  as  many  institutions,  for  the  purpose,  as  the  wants  of  the 
people  shall  require. 

The  author  of  the  plan  has  never  hesitated  in  the  belief  of  its 
adaptation    and   practicability,   notwithstanding  the  adverse  times, 
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wbich  immediatelj  followed  the  passage  of  the  law.  His  confidence 
has,  no  doubt,  been  increased  by  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Lan- 
caster county  normal  school,  at  Millersville — an  institution  as  nearly 
conformed  to  the  act  in  question  as  may  be,  and  now  in  its  third 
year  of  regular  existence,  with  as  many  students  as  it  can  accommo- 
date ;  yet  founded  by  liberal  and  enlightened  enterprise,  and  wholly 
sustained  by  the  proof  of  its  intrinsic  merits  and  the  need  of  its  thor- 
ough professional  training. 

During  the  same  session  of  1857,  the  administration  of  the  com- 
mon school  system  was  entirely  separated  from  the  ofiSce  of  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  an  independent  common  school  depart- 
ment established.  This  measure  was  not  cordially  approved  by  Mr. 
Burrowes,  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  confer  sufiScient  force  and 
scope  of  action  on  the  new  department  He  believed  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  bear  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs  a  few  years 
longer,  and  till  a  full  and  efficient  department  could  be  created,  than 
to  incur  the  responsibility  of  entire  independence,  without  the  full  pow- 
er requisite  to  success.  Still,  on  all  proper  occasions,  he  has  sustained 
the  step  as  one,  though  a  short  one,  of  progress — at  least  to  the  extent 
of  opposing  its  repeal 

Thus  have  been  effected — in  some  cases  wholly,  in  others  partly- 
all  the  great  measures  so  long  advocated  and  urged  by  the  school- 
men of  Pennsylvania : — 

1.  A  separate  school  department,  though  incomplete,  is  in  exist- 
ence. 

2.  An  educational  periodical,  though  owned  by  an  individual,  is 
the  organ  of  the  school  department 

3.  The  county  superintendency  is  in  full  operation. 

4.  A  plan  for  the  training  of  teachers  has  been  adopted,  and  is 
likely  to  succeed. 

During  the  two  years  just  passed,  Mr.  Burrowes  has  been  less  active 
in  school  affairs — with  the  exception  of  editing  the  "  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal " — than  previously.  He  is  now  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Lancaster,  elected  independently  of  party  politics,  and  devotes  most 
of  his  time  to  home  duties.  Though  in  his  fifty -fourth  year,  his 
vigor — physical  and  mental — is  unimpaired ;  temperate  habits  and 
a  hopeful  spirit  having  enabled  him  to  bear  the  wear  of  life  with  less 
than  the  ordinary  degree  of  exhaustion. 
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The  following  statistics  from  the  report  of  Hon.  Henry  C.  Hickok, 
superintendent  of  common  schools  for  1858,  exhibit  the  pr(^ress  and 
present  condition  of  the  system  : — 

■TATUTICS  FOtL   1858. 

Whole  number  of  common  schools,  exclasive  of  Philadelphia, 11,281 

Naraber  of  scholars,  exclusive  of  Philadelphia, 569,880 

*«  "         inoludmg  Phil.,  (58,321,) 628,201 

Number  of  teachers,  (exclusive  of  Phil.,)  male, 8,1 91 

"  »*  "  "  female, ', 4,637 

**  "  "  "  total,  males  and  females, 12,828 

"  «        m  Philadelphia,  male, 81 

"  "  *'  female, 947 

"  "  "  total, 1,028 

Total  number  of  common  school  teachers  in  1858, 13,866 

Average  salary  of  male  teachers,  (exo.  of  Phil.,)  per  month, $24.25 

it  u  female    *'  "  "  17.22 

"          "           male       "        in  Philadelphia,     "           .'.'.*.*.'.'.'*.'.'.' .'l2o!oO 
"  "  female    "  "  «  30.00 

Average  cost  of  instruction  for  toch  scholar  per  month,  including  only 

teachers'  wages,  fuel,  and  contingencies, 53  ote. 

Average  cost  of  instruction  for  each  scholar  per  month,  including  building 

expenses,  rent,  &c., 65  ots. 

Amount  expended  for  sites  and  school  buildings,  (exo.  of  Phil.,) ....  $454,343.53 

*'  '*         for  teachers*  virages,  fuel,  &o., 1,488,663.63 

"  "        in  Phil.,  for  all  purposes, 484,625.25 

Total  expenditures,  including  school-houses, 2,427,632.41 

Amount  appropriated  by  the  state, 188,646.00 

"       levied  by  local  tax, 2,009,437.00 

Average  number  of  mills  on  the  dollar  levied  for  school  purposes,. .  5.71 

Whole  number  of  school-houses  reported 1 0,423 

Ages  of  teachers. — ^Number  under  seventeen  yean 481 

"        between  17  and  21, 3,978 

"            *'        21  and  25, ,  4,179 

"            "        25and30, 2,251 

"            "        30and40, 1,188 

"        over  50  years, 260 

PROGRBSS  OF  THE  SYSTEM   FROM    1835   tO   1859. 

Whole  number  of  districts, 

"  *^  schools, 

"  "  scholars, 

"  "  teachers, 

Average  salary. — Male  teachers, $18.34 

"  "         Female    "       

Average  cost  per  scholar  per  month, 

State  appropriation, 98,670.50 "    188,646.00 

Tax  levied  for  school  purposes, 207,105.37  2,009,437.00 

Tax  levied  for  school-houses, 111,803.01      464,343.00 
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XI.   PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  BAVARIA. 

I.  Pkimart  or  Common  Schools. 
(Continued  ftom  Numbtr  10,  ptfe  S9S.) 


We  intended  to  have  continaed  in  this  number  the  Account  of  the 
System  of  Public  Instruction  begun  in  our  last,  by  a  full  description 
of  the  Secondary  Schools — including  1.  High  Schools  for  Girls ;  2. 
Latin  ScJiooU  and  Gymnasia  for  boys  under  eighteen  years,  covering 
substantially  the  studies  and  intellectual  training  of  our  best  colleges ; 
3.  Real  Schools,  and  Institutions  for  special  instruction  in  the  various 
departments  of  business,  as  well  as  Orphan  Houses,  and  Rescue  In- 
stitutions, in  which  the  instruction  is  elementary  but  combined  with 
industrial  training.  But  as  these  subjects  will  harmonize  with  topics 
which  we  have  reserved  for  the  next  volume,  we  shall  postpone  the 
consideration  of  Secondary  Education  in  Bavaria  to  Number  XVIII., 
and  of  Universities  and  Superior  Education  to  Number  XIX.  In  the 
mean  time  we  add  the  testimony  of  Joseph  Kay,  Esqr.,  in  his  ^Ikith 
cation  in  Europe^  to  the  excellence  of  the  common  schools  of  Ba- 
varia, and  shall  give  also,  in  a  subsequent  article  from  Prof.  Bache,  an 
account  of  Dr.  Grazer's  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  common 
schools  of  Bavreuth.* 

Mr.  Kay  remarks  on  the  common  schools  and  teachers  of  Bavaria 
as  follows : — 

When  I  wnA  in  Nurcmburg,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  I  asked  a  poor  man, 
whether  they  obliged  him  to  send  his  children  to  school.  He  said,  **  Yes ;  I  must 
either  send  them  to  school  or  educate  them  at  home,  or  I  sliould  be  fined  very 
heavily."  I  wild,  *•  I  suppose  you  donHlikc  these  rules  T  "  He  answered, "  Why 
not,  sir  7  I  am  a  very  poor  man  ;  I  could  not  afford  the  time  to  teach  my  chil- 
dren myself,  nor  the  expense  of  paying  for  their  education  myself;  the  municipal 
authorities  pny  all  the  school  fees  for  my  cliildren,  and  give  them  good  clothes  to 
wear  at  school ;  both  my  children  and  myself  are  the  gainers  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment ;  why  should  I  object  to  it  ?  " 

In  Ratisbon,  I  spent  the  whole  of  one  day  in  company  witli  a  poor  peasant,  who 
acted  as  my  guide.  I  said  to  him,  '^  Have  you  any  good  schools  here  for  your  chil- 
dren ?  "     lie  answered,  with  an  air  of  astonishment,  "  Oh  dear  yes,  sir  :  all  our 

*  JoHAMN  Baptist  OsAdBR  wu  boru  in  1706,  at  Estmanii,  and  aAer  completing  his  studies, 
snd  receiving  the  degree  (Ph.  I>.)of  Doctor  in  Philomphy,  he  was  made  principal  of  the 
CathoUc  EccIesiaAticai  Seminary  at  Wnrzburg,  and  subsequently  of  the  Archepiscopal  Sem- 
inary at  flalzburg.  From  iSiM  to  his  death,  in  1^1,  he  held  an  official  relation  to  the  public 
schools  of  Bavaria,  and  devoted  himwlf  with  seal  and  intflligence  to  their  improvement. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  education  and  schools,  and  from  18<U  to  1806  was  editor  of 
the  **  Archive*  for  School  Iruttruction*^  and  iu  \H3o  and  1806  of  the  *'  Bararian  Franeonian 
SchoU-Mcreury.^*  The  most  important  of  his  publications  are  :— (1.)  **  ExaminafioH  of  the 
practieil  rcHgiout  irutf ruction  of  the  Catkoliet:"  (2.)  **  Obtervationt,  ^c,  on  School*  a$%d 
Education;*'  (3.)  G^iinneHu,  or  the  on^y  true  aim  of  human  culture;"  (4.)  ^  The  child' a 
Urttt  imttruction  the  chiUfi  Jir*t  torment ; "  (6.)  ^  The  Elementary  School  and  Praetieai 
'Life" 
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ohildren  go  to  school :  the  law  obliges  us  to  send  them  to  school,  and  proTides  good 
schools  for  them.''  I  said,  *^  But  don't  you  dislike  being  obliged  to  send  your 
ohildren  to  school  ?''  lie  answered,  ^*  Why  should  I,  sir ;  the  teachers  are  good 
and  learned  men,  and  our  children  learn  from  them  many  things,  which  enable 
them  afterward  to  get  on  in  the  world  much  better  than  they  would  be  able  to  do, 
if  they  were  ignorant  and  incapable  of  studying.''  I  asked  again,  ^  But  what 
sort  of  men  are  the  teachers  ?"  lie  answered,  **  Oh,  they  arc  very  learned  men  ; 
they  are  all  educated  at  the  colleges."  I  said  again,  *''  But  are  the  teachers  gen- 
erally liked  by  the  poor  ?"  lie  answered,  *^  Oh,  yes,  they  arc  learned  men,  and 
teach  our  children  many  useful  things." 

When  I  reached  Munich,  I  engaged,  according  to  my  usu^l  custom,  a  poor  man 
as  my  guide.  I  asked  him  to  take  me  to  see  some  of  the  schools,  where  the  chil- 
dren of  poor  people  were  educated,  and  told  him,  that  I  did  not  wish  to  visit  the 
best,  but  the  worst  school  in  the  city.  He  answered  me,  **  Sir,  we  have  no  bad 
schools  here  ;  the  government  has  done  a  great  deal  for  our  schools,  and  they  are 
all  very  eood."  1  said,  *^  Well,  take  me  to  the  worst  of  those  you  know.'*  He 
answered  again,  "  I  don't  know  any  poor  one,  but  I  will  take  you  to  the  one 
where  my  own  childen  go.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  can  not  affi>rd  to  pay  any  thing 
for  the  education  of  my  children,  and  many  of  the  children  that  you  will  see  there, 
are  like  my  own,  sent  to  the  school  at  the  expense  of  the  city." 

Accordingly,  after  passing  several  very  large  and  handsome  schools  for  primarr 
instruction,  we  proceeded  to  the  one,  which  the  children  of  my  poor  guide  attended. 
It  was  a  lofty  and  handsome  bmlding,  four  stories  high,  and  about  00  feet  broad. 
In  the  two  upper  stories,  all  the  teachers,  of  whom  there  were  ten  educated  men 
attached  to  the  institution,  resided.  On  the  lower  floors,  there  were  ten  chus- 
rooms,  each  about  20  feet  long,  15  broad,  and  14  feet  high,  and  fitted  up  with 
parallel  rows  of  desks,  maps,  drawing-boards,  and  school-books.  Five  of  these 
spacious  class-rooms  were  for  the  boys,  and  five  for  the  girls.  The  children  were 
all  classified,  according  to  the  time  of  entering  the  school.  AW  those  who  hfd 
been  less  than  a  year  in  the  school  were  put  in  the  first  class.  These  children, 
after  remaining  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  first  daw,  moved  on  into  the 
second  class,  and  thence  into  the  higher  classes,  the  same  teacher  accompanying 
them  through  their  five  changes,  and  continuing  to  instruct  them,  until  their  leav- 
ing the  school.  Each  school-room  was  filled  with  parallel  rows  of  desks  and 
forms ;  the  desk  of  the  teacher  stood  in  front  of  them  all,  and  the  watis  were 
covered  with  maps,  pictures,  and  blackboards. 

The  desks,  forms,  maps,  pictures,  and  apparatus  of  each  school-room  were 
suited  to  the  ago,  size,  or  attunments  of  the  children  for  whom  the  class-room 
was  destined.  The  children  sat  during  their  first  year  or  year  and  a  halTs  educa- 
tion, in  the  first  class-room,  during  their  second  year  and  a  half's  education  in  the 
second  class-room,  and  so  on. 

I  went  first  into  the  second  class-room.  The  children  were  so  dean  and  re* 
spectably  dressed,  that  I  could  not  believe  they  were  the  children  of  poor  persons. 
I  expressed  my  doubt  to  my  guide.  His  answer  was,  **  My  children  are  here, 
sir ;"  and  then  turning  to  the  teacher,  he  requested  him  to  tell  me,  who  were  the 
parents  of  the  children  present.  The  teacher  made  the  children  stand  up  one 
after  another,  and  tell  me,  who  their  parents  were.  From  them  I  learned,  that 
two  were  the  sons  of  counts,  one  the  son  of  a  physician,  one  of  an  officer  of  the 
royal  household,  one  of  a  porter,  and  others  of  mechanics,  artisans,  and  of  labor- 
ers, who  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  their  children-s  education,  and  whose  children 
were  clothed  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  They  all  sat  at  the  same 
desks  together.  They  were  all  dotlied  with  equal  respectability.  In  their  man- 
ners, dress,  cleanliness,  and  appearance.  I  could  discern  no  striking  dif&rence. 
My  inference  from  this  interesting  scene  was.  that  the  children  of  the  German 
poor  must  be  in  a  very  diflferent  state  to  that  of  the  children  of  our  English  poor, 
to  allow  of  such  an  intercourse,  and  to  enable  the  richer  classes  to  educate  their 
sons  at  the  same  desks  with  the  children  of  the  peasants. 

After  spending  some  time  in  the  different  class-rooms,  the  quiet  and  order  of 
which  were  admirable,  I  went  to  the  town-hall  to  see  the  chief  educational  au* 
thority  for  the  city  itself.  Outside  his  door,  I  found  a  poor  woman  waiting  to  see 
him.    I  asked  her  what  she  wanted.    She  said,  she  had  a  little  girl  of  five  yetn 
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of  age,  and  thai  she  wanted  to  persuade  the  minister  to  allow  her  to  send  her  little 
daughter  to  school  a  year  before  the  legal  age  for  admission,  which  in  Bavaria,  ii 
the  completion  of  tlie  sixth  year.  1  said  to  her,  *^  Why  are  you  so  anxioiy  to 
send  your  child  to  school  so  early  ?''  She  answered,  smiling  at  my  question ; 
**  The  children  learn  at  school  so  much,  which  is  useful  to  them  in  after  life,  that 
I  want  her  to  begin  as  soon  as  possible.''  1  thought  to  myself,  this  docs  not  look 
as  if  the  people  dislike  being  obliged  to  educate  their  children. 

I  had  an  interview  with  the  head  inspector  of  Bavaria,  and  asked  him,  whether 
he  was  certain,  that  all  the  young  men  below  tliirty  years  of  age  could  read  and 
write  and  understand  arthmetic.  He  said,  "  I  am  certain  of  more  than  that;  I 
know,  that  they  all  know  their  Scripture  History,  and  that  they  all  know  some- 
thing of  geography,  and  of  the  elements  of  Natural  ILstorj'." 

At  the  time  I  visited  Munich,  the  Jesuit  party  was  in  power.  The  ministers, 
however,  sliowed  the  greatest  willingness  to  furnish  me  with  all  the  information  I 
required,  and  supplied  me  with  all  the  statistics  and  documents  1  wished  to 
procure. 

I  visited  a  priest,  who  directed  one  of  the  large  educational  establishments  in  the 
city.  He  told  me,  that  they  had  established  eight  normal  colleges  in  Bavaria  for 
the  education  of  teaclicrs,  and  that  two  of  these  had  been  specially  set  apart  for 
the  education  of  Protestant  teachers.  He  seemed  to  make  very  light  of  all  diffi- 
culties arising  from  religious  differences,  and  spoke  of  education  as  of  a  national 
work,  which  it  was  necessary  to  accomplish,  by  the  joint  efforts  of  all  religious 
parties. 

It  b  said,  greatly  to  the  honor  of  the  late  king,  that,  careless  as  his  government 
was  to  many  of  the  internal  wants  of  the  kingdom,  and  profuse  and  lavish  as  his 
expenditure  was  upon  art,  he  never  neglected  tlie  education  of  the  people,  but  that 
he  effected  a  great  advance  in  this  part  of  the  national  administration. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  Bavaria,  supplied  me  with  all  the  laws  and 
statistics  relating  to  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country,  The  laws  have 
been  most  carefully  compiled  and  codified ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  country  in 
Europe,  which  post>esftes  such  an  admirable  and  minutely  considered  scries  of 
enactments  on  the  subject  of  national  education. 

Mr.  Kay  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  social  equalization  of 
good  public  schools,  by  bringing  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  of 
nobles  and  peasants  under  the  same  roof,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  good  teachers. 

In  Bavaria  I  found  the  same  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  the  primary  schools. 
I  remember  particularly  a  visit  paid  to  one  school  in  Munich,  which  may  be  fairly 
taken  as  an  example  of  all ;  for  all  the  schools  in  that  city  are  remarkably  good. 
When  I  entered  1  did  not  know  any  thing  about  the  children,  or  to  what  ranks  of 
society  they  belonged.  The  appearance  of  all  was  so  clean,  respectable,  and 
orderly,  that  I  imagined  they  were  all  the  children  of  trades- people.  I  therefore 
asked  the  teacher  to  tell  me  what  their  parents  were.  He  answered  :  "  The 
two  boys  you  see  here  arc  the  sons  of  counts ;  yonder  is  the  child  of  a  tradesman  ; 
there  is  the  s<^>n  of  a  physician ;  there,  a  son  of  one  of  the  court  servants  ;"  and 
so  he  continued  to  point  out  others,  who  were  the  children  of  professional  men, 
shoemakers,  tailors, &o.  I  then  said,  "Have  you  any  here,  whose  parents  are  so 
p<K)r,  as  not  to  be  able  to  pay  any  thing  for  their  education,  and  who  are  conse- 
quently dependent  on  the  town  charity  for  their  instruction  ?"  "  Oh  I  yes,"  he 
immediately  answered  ;  "  the  one  you  see  yonder  (pointing  to  a  very  clean  and 
respectublc-looking  child)  is  one,  and  there  is  another  ;"  and  so  he  continued  to 
single  out  several  others,  who  were  paid  for,  and  clothed,  at  the  expense  of  the 
city. 

The  very  fact  of  the  children  of  such  different  classes  of  society  being  mingled 
together  in  the  same  schools,  will  serve  to  prove  to  any  unprejudiced  mind  the 
excellence  of  the  schools  themselves,  as  well  as  the  civilization  of  the  poorer 
classes ;  for  if  the  schools  were  not  good  enough  for  the  cliildren  of  the  rich  and 
noble,  or  if  the  poor  children  were  as  rude  and  unrefined,  as  the  children  who 
frequent  our  ragged  schools  in  England,  wo  may  rest  assured,  that  the  richer  pa- 
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rents  would  not  allow  their  children  to  attend  the  same  doases  with  them.  The 
same  aasooiation  of  children  of  different  ranks  of  society  takes  place,  to  even  a 
greater  degree  in  Switzerland. 

I  could  mention  a  lady  who  moves  in  the  first  circles  of  London  society,  and 
who  is  rich  enough  and  sufficiently  interested  in  the  improvement  of  her  young 
relations  to  engage  private  tutors  for  them,  if  it  were  neoeasary,  whose  young 
grandchildren  1  found  attending  a  village  school  for  peasants,  situated  near  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  where  her  son,  who  was  till  lately  a  member  of  the  government 
of  the  canton,  resided.  To  prove  to  me,  that  it  was  not  carelessness  about  the 
children,  that  had  led  the  parents  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  education  given  in 
the  village  school,  she  gave  me  an  introduction  to  the  teacher,  and  begged  me  to 
visit  his  classes.  I  accordingly  went,  and  found  there,  what  you  may  find  in 
nearly  every  village  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  an  educated  and  gentlemanly 
man,  who  appeared  qualified  to  act  as  private  tutor  in  any  gentleman *s  femily. 

The  statistics,  with  which  the  Minister  furnished  me  show,  that,  in  1846,  there 
were  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  for  a  population  little  more  than  double  that  of 
our  own  metropolis,  a  much  more  effective  system  of  national  education,  and 
much  more  perfect  means  for  the  education  of  the  people,  than  we  have  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

In  1846,  the  population  of  Bavaria  was  4,440,000,  and  for  this  there  were— 

8  normal  colleges  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 
696  students  in  the  normal  colleges,  who  were  being  educated  as  teachers. 
7,353  schools,  (many  of  them  containing  as  many  as  ten  dass-rooms  and  ten 

teachers.) 
8,978  classes  open  on  Fridays  and  Sundays,  for  young  people  attending  the 

numufjactories,  and  for  men  and  women  dettrous  of  improving  themselves  in 

any  particular  branch  of  instruction. 
556,239  scholars  of  both  sexes  attending  the  schools ; 
565,876  persons  of  both  sexes  attending  the  Sunday  and  Friday  classes. 
8,797  teachers,  who  have  the  management  and  direction  of  the  sohoola  and 

classes. 
615  industrial  schools,  where  some  particular  art  is  taught 
2,517  teachers  of  the  industrial  schools. 
85,681  persons  attending  the  industrial  schools. 

These  statistics  give  the  following  results  :  that,  in  1846,  exduave  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  attending  the  Sunday  and  Friday  classes,  and  the  industrial  schools, 
about  1  person  out  of  every  7  of  the  population  was  attending  a  daily  school ;  that 
there  was  1  normal  college  for  every  555,000 ;  1  school  for  every  603,  and  1 
teacher  for  every  508  persons  In  the  kii^om. 
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Dr.  Graser  of  Bayreuth,  has  developed  a  system  of  instruction,  the 
principles  of  which  he  claims,  are  founded  in  the  nature  and  purposes 
of  education,  and  of  man  as  its  recipient  This  system  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  common  schools  of  his  native  place,  and  has  attracted 
much  attention  from  a  class  of  teachers  in  Germany.  Dr.  Bache  gives 
the  following  sketch  of  its  general  principles,  and  of  its  development  in 
one  of  the  common  schools  of  Bayreuth : 

Afler  considering  the  constitution  of  man,  Dr.  Graser  lays  down  the 
principle,  that  he  is  destined  to  live  in  accordance  with  it,  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  holiness,  (godliness,  divinitftt)  The  child  must  be  educated  in 
reference  to  this  destination.  Man  requires  strength  of  body,  hence 
physical  education,  and  of  soul  (virtue,)  hence  moral  education.  His 
bodily  strength  must  be  rendered  available  by  dexterity,  his  virtue  by 
prudence.  Both  must  be  directed  by  intelligence,  hence  intellectual 
education.  Besides,  he  must  have  a  just  sense  of  the  harmony  in  the 
relations  of  life,  or  a  feeling  ^f  fitness,  or  beauty,  hence  aesthetical  edu- 
cation. As  a  condition  of  his  being,  man  stands  in  certain  relations 
to  external  nature,  to  his  fellow  men,  and  to  God.  Instruction  in 
nature,  man,  and  Grod,  must,  therefore,  form  the  materials  of  his 
education.  Nature  must  be  viewed  in  its  productions,  the  objects  of 
natural  history,  or  its  phenomena,  the  objects  of  natural  philosophy, 
or  physics.  To  complete  the  study  of  nature,  geography,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  its  applications,  and  drawing,  must  be  called  in,  and 
the  practical  application  of  the  study  includes  technology  and  do- 
mestic economy.  The  study  of  man  requires  that  of  the  theory  of  gjrm- 
nastics,  dietetics,  history,  and  geography.  To  approach  to  God,  man 
must  know  him.  The  first  form  of  godliness  is  truth.  God's  truth,  then, 
as  revealed,  should  be  man's  study.  The  second  form  is  justice;  juris- 
prudence in  higher  education,  or  the  laws  of  the  land  inpower,  should, 
therefore,  also  form  a  part  of  man's  studies,  and  as  accessory  subjects, 
history  and  grammar.  The  third  is  love,  taught  through  morals  or 
practical  religion.  The  fourth  is  beauty,  requiring  the  study  of  paint- 
ing, music,  poetry,  and  decorum.  Dr.  Graser  next  endeavors  to  modify 
the  several  subjects  of  education,  according  to  the  special  wants  of  those 
who  are  to  receive  it,  which  he  considers  to  depend  upon  their  political 
situation.  Thus,  for  his  country,  he  divides  men  into  three  classes,  the 
people, or  governed;  the  nobles;  and  the  reigning  family, or  governors. 
The  first  he  considers  as  more  concerned  with  material  objects,  the 
others  with  the  ideal,  or  spiritual,  and  hence  adopts  two  divisions  of  the 
subjects  of  study,  as  calculated  for  their  schools. 
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In  the  arrangement  of  instruction,  his  principle,  that  the  school  must 
prepare  for  actual  Ufe,  is  hrought  into  play.  He  admits  no  separation 
into  branches  of  study,  no  natural  order  of  succession  in  the  branches, 
but  insists  that  all  instruction  shall  be  grouped  according  to  the  wants 
of  some  particular  mode  of  life.  Taking  society  as  the  state  of  man's 
existence,  he  begins  instruction  with  tlie  paternal  mansion  of  the  child 
and  his  family  relations,  and  attaches  to  these  all  the  elementary  know- 
ledge of  morals,  manners,  speech,  number,  form,  objects,  drawing,  and 
writing,  which  would  be  found  necessary  in  this  sphere.  He  neit 
widens  the  sphere  to  include  the  place  of  residence,  with  its  community; 
extends  it  to  the  circle  or  judicial  district,  to  the  province,  to  the  country, 
to  the  assemblage  of  the  Grerman  states,  the  division  of  the  earth,  the 
entire  earth,  the  universe. 

The  application  of  Graser's  principles  to  a  common  school  will  be 
best  understood  by  following  up  the  course  of  instruction  as  far  as  it  has 
been  developed  in  one  of  the  schools  of  Bayreuth. 

Tho  #ixM,  or  lovoett  elasty  is  instructed  in  what  relates  to  &niily  life.  The 
exterior  of  the  house.     Its  interior.     Its  inhabitants.     Their  wants. 

The  classification  followed  in  Wiirst's  reading  book  will  show,  generally,  the 
way  in  which  these  subjects  are  taught. 

I.  The  paternal  mansion,  conndered  ax  the  dwelling  place  of  the  family.  Iloaset  and  huts. 
8tonet  and  lime.  (Siory  of  an  accident  from  playinfr  with  lime.)  The  wall^  and  the  roof. 
Doors  and  wmdowa.  (History  ofthe  discovery  of  glass.)  Earth,  fire,  water,  and  light.  Compari- 
son  of  building  materials.  Gloom,  darkness,  light,  shadow.  Property.  Owner.  Rectitude. 
Goodness.  Decorum.  Politeness.  (Story  of  the  polil^aud  the  rude  boy.)  Pilfering.  Theft. 
Robbery.  Rubbers.  2.  The  inmates  of  the  lioui>e.  Enumeration  of  them.  Exttrrior  dis* 
tinctions  between  the  men  and  animals.  Distinctive  qualities  of  the  different  domestic  aui> 
mals.  The  poultry.  Further  distinctions  t>etween  men  and  animals.  Voice.  Speech  as  a 
characteristic  of  man.  Power  of  induction.  Moral  order  of  the  family.  (The  intractable 
child  )  U^es  of  the  domestic  animals,  obligations  toward  them.  (Tormentors  of  animals.) 
Noxious  domestic  animals.  Conduct  toward  tliem.  Flies.  Spiders.  Review  of  conduct 
toward  animals  in  general.  3.  Wants  of  the  inmates  of  the  nouse.  The  dwelling  itkeiC 
Furniture  and  clothing.  Arrangements  for  their  preservation.  Inviolability  of  the  property 
of  children  and  servants.  Activity  and  offices  of  parents.  Duties  of  children  toward  their 
parents. 

This  course  is  commenced  between  six  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  oocnpies 
about  six  months.  I  shall  go  into  some  particulars  in  regard  to  parts  of  the  in- 
struction. 1.  The  dwelling-house.  The  teacher  shows  a  model  of  a  simple 
dwelling-house,  of  which  the  gable  end  may  be  removed,  and  is  a  ,rectanguiar 
block,  surmounted  by  a  triangle.  The  teacher  takes  off  the  triangle,  and  cocrnts 
the  number  of  its  sides  audibly ;  this  part  of  the  house  has  how  many  sides  ?  is 
his  question.  Three.  lie  shows  tliat  it  )ms  also  three  comers,  or  asks  how 
many  comers,  leaving  to  the  more  intelligent  pupils  to  lead  the  class  in  the  an- 
swer, and  when  the  imswer  is  obtained,  causing  it  to  be  repeated  by  all.  Watch- 
ing the  class,  if  he  finds  inattention,  he  addresses  the  question  where  it  prevails, 
giving  the  pupils  as  much  as  possible  to  find  out,  in  order  to  keep  up  their  atten- 
tion as  long  as  their  physical  constitution  will  pemiit.  A  change  of  subject,  ph>*»- 
ical  exercise,  or  rest,  should  bo  allowed  when  the  attention  is  exhausted,  the 
habit  of  which  may  be  gradually  established  by  training.  This  inductive  course, 
combined  with  repetition,  is  always  employed,  and  in  what  follows  I  shall  merely 
indicate  the  order  of  the  instruction.  The  figure  in  question  is  tliree-comered. 
Interior  comers  are  called  angles.*  It  is  a  thiee  angled  figure,  and  called  a  tri- 
angle. Next,  the  four-sided  %ure  is  similarly  treated.  Then  the  triangular  cap 
is  set  upon  tho  rectangle,  forming  a  five-sided  figure.  This  part  of  the  model  ii 
now  placed  before  the  children  to  draw  upon  the  slate,  with  tho  following  pre- 
liminary instruction.    Each  group  of  three  or  four  children,  or,  if  convenienti 

•  In  German,  the  space  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  lines  viewed  from  the  interior,  or 
from  the  exterior,  has  different  names,  and  the  compounds  of  these,  with  the  numerals  thnSi 
four,  five,  dec.,  constitute  the  names  of  the  figures,  as  drey*tck,  viiir-eck,  ice. 
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eich  clilld,  is  furnished  with  a  rtnitangle  of  pasteboard,  or  thin  wood,  in  which 
fivo  holes  are  pierced,  corresponding  to  the  five  angular  points  of  the  pentagon  to 
ho  drawn.  These  are  marked  on  the  slate  by  inserting  the  points  of  the  pencil 
through  the  holes,  and  the  child  is  practiced  in  joining  the  points  by  hand.  Prac- 
tice in  this  constitutes  his  first  drawing  lesson.  Returning  to  the  rectangular  part 
ixf  the  model,  the  positions  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  boundary  lines  arc 
pointed  out,  and  a  plummet  and  common  mason^s  level  are  sho\Mi,  to  give  a 
notion  how  these  lines  are  established  in  practice,  and  a  correct  idea  of  their 
ifCtual  positions.  Attention  is  next  called  to  the  horizontal  side  of  the  triangular 
cap,  then  to  the  sloping  sidi-s.  A  comparison  of  the  angles  which  they  form  with 
the  horizon,  and  that  formed  by  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  leads  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  acute  and  right  angles.  The  objects  of  a  triangular  roof,  and 
of  the  rectangular  lower  part  of  the  house,  are  next  stated.  An  obtuse  angled 
polygonal  roof  is  substituted  for  the  one  already  mentioned.  The  form  gives  an 
illustration  of  the  obtuse  angle,  placing  it  upon  the  model  leads  to  counting  as  far 
as  seven  Dividing  the  house  into  stories  by  lines,  to  counting  to  nine.  The 
children  are  next  led  to  enumerate  the  parts  of  the  house  as  shown  in  the  model, 
and  with  the  named  of  which  they  are  of  course  familiar,  as  the  doors,  windows, 
&c.  The  distinction  between  squares  and  rectangles  is  made  obvious.  The 
parallelogram  and  rhomb  are  also  here  introduced.  The  distinction  between 
curved  and  straight  lines,  &o.  Different  simple  drawings  of  cottages  are  made. 
Counting  is  continued  to  ten.  Addition  is  commenced  by  referring  to  the  number 
of  panes  in  the  windows  of  the  model,  covering  up  those  not  to  be  a«lded,  and 
proceeding  from  smaller  to  larger  numbers,  within  Uie  limits  of  ten.  lliese  are 
extended  to  one  hmidred,  stating  to  the  children  the  mode  of  formation  of  com- 
pound numbers,  to  assist  their  memory.  Subtraction  is  introduced  by  reference 
to  the  same  illustrations.  Mental  arithmetic  alone  is  practiced.  In  adding  num- 
bers which  exceed  ten,  the  tens  are  first  added,  then  the  units,  carrj'ing  to  the 
tens,  if  necessary ;  thus,  in  adding  twenty-two  and  thirty-nine  together,  their 
process  would  be,  twenty-two  is  two  tens  and  two  ones ;  thirty-nine,  three  tens 
and  nine  ones ;  two  tens  and  three  tens  are  five  tens ;  two  ones  and  nine  onea  are 
eleven  ones,  or  one  ten  and  one  one ;  five  tens  and  one  ten  are  six  tens,  and  one, 
■ixty-one.  Multiplication  is  begun  also  by  a  reference  to  the  window-panes, 
which  afford,  usually,  many  combinations.  Division  is  similarly  treated,  the 
question  being  such  as  the  children  would  take  an  interest  in  8<»lving,  and  their 
coins  are  early  explained  to  them,  and  made  the  subjects  of  their  exercises.  Frac- 
tions grow  naturally  from  division.  The  foregoing  insti-uction  is  interspersed  with 
other  matters  yet  to  be  described. 

In  fiict,  there  is  no  fixed  order  of  exercise,  or  school  plan,  according  to  Graser's 
method,  but  the  teacher  is  relied  upon  to  advance  the  different  parts  of  the  instruc- 
tion duly,  according  to  his  observation  of  the  progress  of  the  class. 

The  elements  of  physics,  natural  history,  technology,  and  domestic  economy,  are 
thus  introduced,  it  being  understood  that  the  same  mixed  method  of  que&tiou  and 
answer,  and  of  direct  and  inductive  teaching,  is  used  throughout.  Alen  did  not 
always  live  in  houses,  but  once  in  caves  and  huts.  The  inconveniences  of  such 
places  from  cold,  damp,  &c.,  are  pointed  out.  The  materials  required  for  a  hou^e, 
as  stone,  mortar,  wood,  iron,  &c.  Most  of  the  ehildnn  have  seen  the  operation 
of  buildinfir,  and  can  tell  the  materials  required ;  those  who  have  not  observed, 
will  probably  not  let  an  opportunity  pass  afterward  of  so  doing.  Whence  the 
stone  is  pi*(»eured,  quarries,  quarrymen.  Tlie  hewing  of  &tone.  Lim<*tone  and 
lime ;  the  objects  being  presented  to  them.  Tlie  conversion  of  the  limestone  into 
lime.  The  slaking  of  lime,  making  of  mortar,  its  hardening,  laying  the  stones. 
Diojing  of  the  trench  for  the  Ibtmdations,  &c. 

Next  the  wood  is  taken  for  the  subject  of  a  lesson.  The  distinction  of  wood 
firom  fruit-trees  and  forest  trees  is  shown.  Shaping  of  the  wood  by  sawing. 
Beams.  Planks.  Boards. .  Laths.  Trade  of  house  carpenter.  Of  joiner,  &c. 
In  the  same  way  iron  is  treated  of.    Bricks  and  tiles.     Glass. 

In  reoapitolating  these  matters,  or  in  presenting  new  ones,  the  elements  of 
grammiir  are  begun.  The  noons  and  adjectives  are  easily  distinguished  from  the 
other  part9  oC.  speech  by  the  induction  of  the  pupils  themselves,  when  directed  in 
.11^  ^igb|t  way. 

Used  as  incidental  matters  of  ioitnictioD,  bat  not  as  forming  its  ground  work. 

No.  17.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  2.]-^7. 
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it  appears  to  mc  that  the  foregoing  subjects  are  of  valac,  and  tliat  osefal  hints 
may  be  gathered  from  the  way  of  treating  them  ]  hence,  1  am  led  to  remark  upon 
certain  sources  of  difficulty  in  their  execution.  The  instruction  may  be  rendered 
wholly  iiK'iTectiTe  by  the  teacher  treating  the  subject  in  a  mechanical  way,  so  that 
what  is  intended  to  excite  the  observing  and  reflecting  faculties,  especially  the 
fi>rmer,  sliall  become  a  mere  memory  of  words.  It  may  be  render^  actually 
niischievous  by  the  teacher  inculcating  erroneous  ideas  of  natural  phenomena 
an>l  natural  history.  The  teacher^s  guide  should  be  prepared  with  care,  and 
rjviscd  by  adepts  in  the  sciences,  to  avoid  such  mischief,  which  I  have  known  to 
(yjcuv  in  many  oases.* 

E'.oineutary  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of  goodness,  of  "  fitness,"  ("  the  beauti* 
fill/')  are  inculcated  in  the  following  way :  The  dwelling  being  still  under  discns- 
fi.uii,  the  attention  is  called  to  the  parts  of  the  door,  its  lock.  &c.  The  object  of 
tii<^  door  and  its  fiEUrtenings.  Who  may  rightfully  enter  a  nouso.  The  right  to 
put  out  those  entering  wrongftUly.  A  story  is  told  here  of  a  poor  child  begging 
for  admission  to  a  house  during  a  storm,  cold,  hungry,  and  ill  clothed.  The  child 
is  received  and  supplied.  The  moral  is  drawn  from  the  children,  and  benevo- 
lence, love  to  man,  is  inculcated.  In  entering  a  strange  house  or  room,  leave 
must  be  asked.  The  contrast  of  good  and  bad  manners  in  making  or  answering 
the  request  is  brought  home  to  the  children.  The  subject  is  next  followed  up  bj 
supposing  an  unlawful  entry  made  into  the  dwelling,  and  the  difference  between 
theft  and  burglary,  or  stealing  and  robbing,  is  brought  out.  The  smallest  possible 
then;  of  any  kind,  or  pilfering,  is  immoral.  A  story  is  told  to  illustrate  the  £ite 
of  the  pilferer. 

Next  the  inmates  of  the  house  and  out-houses  form  subjects  of  instruction,  the 
mode  of  treating  which  will  easily  be  conceived  by  referring  again  to  the  general 
enumeration  of  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects.  Exercises  of  speech  and  thought, 
natural  history  of  domestic  animals,  and  much  elementary  technological  informa- 
tion, are  thus  introduced.  Proverbs  are  oonunitted  to  memory,  inculcating  moral 
lessons  or  duties. 

The  next  head  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  wants  of  the  inmates 
of  the  house,  the  topography  of  the  dwelling  and  its  grounds,  as  introductory  to 
geography,  the  construction  and  uses  of  the  furniture  in  continuation  of  techno- 
V)gy,  and  to  introduce  the  drawing  of  simple  articles  of  furniture.  Speech  is 
considered  as  the  means  of  communicating  between  the  members  of  a  family. 
Other  modes  of  communicating  ideas  by  signs  and  gestures  are  adverted  to.  The 
sight  may  be  addressed  through  pictures  as  substitutes  for  verbal  deecriptioQi 
addressed  to  the  ear.  Hieroglyphics  or  signs  may  be  substituted  for  pictures. 
Trials  of  these  are  resorted  to,  as,  for  example,  the  curve  of  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  forming  a  C,  may  bo  imitated  on  the  slate,  and  understood  to  stand  for 
^*  come  here."  A  number  of  signs,  having  reference  to  letters  subsequently  to 
be  formed,  and  to  their  actual  use  in  the  spelling  of  words,  are  taught  to  the  chil- 
dren, who  at  first  are  delighted  with  these  acquisitions,  but  after  a  time  find  the 
accumulation  of  signs  very  troublesome.  This  is  supposed  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  zeal  in  acquiring  writing  and  reading.  To  connect  the  written  with  the 
spoken  language.  Dr.  Graser  goes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  former,  and  imagines 
that  the  forms  of  the  letters  result,  in  general,  from  an  attempt  to  imitate  the 
position  of  the  lips,  or  lips  and  tongue,  in  sounding  the  component  parts  of  a  word. 
This  requires  a  difficult  and  in  many  oases  a  most  fimoifiilt  connection  to  be 
formed  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  between  the  sound  and  its  sign.     Four  different 


*  To  show  that  this  ig  not  imaginary,  I  mnj  mention  that,  in  a  school  where  (he  sutgect  of 
the  caustic  nature  of  lime,  and  of  its  heatini;  darins  slaking,  were  under  examination,  thejr 
were  explained  thus:  the  limestone  was  turned  Into  lime  by  heat,  in  which  process  it  ab> 
sorbf  d  a  great  deal  of  heat,  which  made  it  burning,  or  caustic ;  when  water  is  thrown  upon 
it,  the  water  unites  with  the  lime,  and  this  heat  escapes. 

t  I  have  called  this  fanciful,  for  so  it  appears  to  me,  but  spealc  in  no  spirit  of  disrespect. 
Tliis  method  Is  connected,  in  Dr.  Graser's  school,  with  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
with  other  children.  Tlie  maxim  prevailing  in  the  principal  schools  of  Germany  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is.  tnat  they  miu»t  be  restored  to  society  by  enabling  them  to 
understand  speech  and  to  speak.  Hence  the  first  attempt  is  to  make  thi-m  understand  (he 
motions  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  to  imitate  them,  forcing  air  through  them  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  souiidsi.  The  perseverance  and  7.eal  expanded  in  attempting  to  carry  out  this  ides 
are  almost  incredible.  In  some  of  the  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  much  of  the  inatmctioa  Is 
actually  communicated  through  the  means  of  speerh. 
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Bcrics  of  lines  arc  ni!cd  by  the  pnpilt  upon  tlie  slater,  on  wliioh  thoy  write ;  one 
is  a  set  of  two  parallels  for  the  standard  letters ;  nnothtT  of  three  parallels  for  the 
letters  whieh  project  above  the  standard  lines,  the  interval  betwtH.»n  the  upper 
two  being  leas  llian  that  between  the  lower;  another  set,  also  of  three  parallels, 
for  the  letters  whieh  extend  below,  and  a  fourth  for  those  which  extend  in  both 
dirtHJtions.  Words  are  fonned  as  soon  as  possible,  and  of  a  kind  intellifipble  to 
the  child,  and  sentences  of  the  same  character.  1  doubt  much  if  the  pupil  re- 
ceives any  real  aid  from  the  connection  assumed  between  sounds  and  signs.  The 
determinate  sound  of  the  letters  in  the  German  renders  the  Hpt-Iling  easy,  when 
the  true  sound  and  the  signs  of  the  letters  have  been  connected  in  tlie  memorj*.* 
The  previous  practice  of  drawing  has  prepared  the  hand,  so  that  there  is  a  re- 
markable facility  in  requiring  the  manual  part  of  writing.  The  selection  of  intel- 
ligible sentences  carries  out  the  habit  of  understanding  every  thing  as  it  is  brought 
forward.  Reading  the  writti-n  hand  soon  becomes  iiimiliar,  and  the  transition  to 
tlie  printed  letters  is  easy.  In  all  this  instruction  the  blackboard  is  used  for 
illustrating  the  lessons.  Klementary  principles  of  grammar  are  inculcated  in  con- 
nection with  the  writing  and  reading. 

In  the  next  class,  occupying  also  six  months,  the  instruction  is  connected  with 
"  life  in  the  community."  This  includes  the  political  organization  of  the  commu- 
nity, with  the  reasons  for  it ;  the  geography  of  the  place  ;  the  continuation  of  thvj 
exercises  of  thought  and  speech ;  the  commencement  of  iJible  historj' ;  an  exten- 
sion of  instruction  in  morals,  technology,  and  natural  hlstor}' ;  of  the  elements  of 
form ;  of  grammar ;  of  drawing  and  writing;  so  at  least  they  would  be  called  in 
the  other  schools.     The  plan  of  arrangement  is  as  follows : 

I.iPB  IM  THE  COMMUNITY.  HistorjT  of  the  formation  of  communities,  with  their  wants  and 
obliiratiouii.  Original  existence  of  man.  Union  of  several  families.  Falsi  accidents  in  cum- 
munities.  Necftfgity  of  mutual  aid  in  misfortune.  Nt-ctRsitv  of  a  magistracy.  Arranitemenis 
f(»r  sufety.  Taxes.  I.aws  and  punishments.  Wants  of  the  community.  Roads,  bridges, 
dec.    Watchmen.    Servants.    Council-house.    School-house. 

2.  In  rbpkkknce  to  man.  The  Ave  «eui»es.  Their  abuse  exposes  to  punishment.  In- 
formation in  regard  to  the  ornns  of  sense.  Their  Injury  or  deficiency.  Their  preservation 
and  exercise.  The  mind.  Perception  not  required  for  thought,  or  for  distinguishing  the 
true  from  the  fnlKe,  the  good  from  the  evil.  8h^  soul.  Msn  has  reason  and  will.  Stories  uf 
good  actions.    The  good  is  not  always  rewarded  in  this  world,  but  there  is  a  God. 

3.  Relation  of  man  to  G»  d.  Attributes  of  the  Deity.  Ood  Is  the  creator,  the  supporter, 
the  governor  of  the  world,  the  father  of  all  men,  the  high  and  righteous  judce,  a  spirit.  Ilu- 
ties  to  God.  Honor,  love  as  of  a  child,  trust,  thankfulness,  reverence.  Constant  remem* 
branceofGod.  Conscience.  Stories  related.  The  evil  conscience.  Conscience  makes  a 
man  anxious  and  uneasy  when  he  does  wrong.  The  moral  to  b«>  inculcated  is,  that  msn  hsa 
within  him  a  monitor  which  warns  hm  against  doing  evil.  Story  of  a  pleasant  evening. 
There  is  also  approval  within  one's  self  of  good  deeds.  Necentity  of  a  revelation  to  man. 
8cories  from  the  Scriptures  related.  The  creation.  Cain  and  Abel.  The  deluge.  Those 
8ave<).  The  prophets  Expectation  and  coming  of  the  .Messiah.  The  three  wise  men.  The 
child  Jesus.    John.    Jesus  the  tescher,  saviour,  and  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  godliness. 

4.  Rklation  of  man  to  natukb.  The  native  place  and  its  environs.  The  village  as  the 
dwelling  of  the  community.  The  cardinal  points.  Position  of  the  buitdinjrs  Streets. 
Roads.  Springs.  Storiesof  the  village.  Review  of  the  position  of  the  village.  Natural  his- 
tory.  Beauties  of  nature.  First  walk  in  the  garden.  Fruit  trees,  shrubs,  herbs,  flower^. 
The  fields,  hills,  valleys,  woods,  and  forests.  Morning  ramble  in  the  wooils.  Morning  sonir. 
Insects.  Stories  of  cruelly  to  iUKects.  Natural  philogojthy.  Heat.  The  tun.  Sunrise. 
Song.  Division  of  time.  The  calendar.  Vapor.  Storms.  Thunder  and  lightning.  Rules 
for  protection. 

5.  Rklation  of  .man  to  socistt.  Age  and  youth.  Infirm  persons.  The  able  bodiefl 
and  the  sick  Duties  toward  and  protection  of  the  sick.  Employments.  Latxtrers  sihI 
tradesmen.  Peaci fulness.  Willingness  in  service.  Uprighteousness'  Respectfulness.  D.s- 
position  to  work.    Poverty  and  riches.    Contentment. 

The  same  eh.ments  of  instruction  are,  in  the  next  c1a.<«,  grouped  about  the  next 
political  division,  the  circle,  the  course  occupying,  as  before,  six  months.  Begin- 
ning here,  the  division  restricts  some  portions  of  instruction  unnecessarily.  In 
general,  however,  I  was  satisfied  with  the  prc^ess  of  this  class.  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  results  of  the  following  division,  namely,  *Mifo  in  the  pro- 
vince," no  class  being  in  that  stage  of  progress. 

In  the  next  following,  or  "  life  in  the  kingdom,"  the  political  eir^umstances 
became  too  abstruse  for  the  intellectual  development  of  the  children,  am\  the 
attempts  at  induction  in  rrgard  to  the  guvemintut  failed  almost  entirely.     All 

•  I  have  a  specimen  of  writing  from  one  of  a  claims  who  had  been  fiv  months  un<Ier  tnis 
Instruction,  remarkable  for  the  correct nesj*  of  ^pei:alg  aiid  execution.  It  was  written  from 
'*ictatiou.    The  pupil  was  seven  yean  of  a^c. 
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the  c.rcuristanccfl,  cxeopi  those  relating  to  the  army,  were  out  of  the  pale  of  their 
ordinary  experience,  and  tlie  complex  mechanism  of  government  was  beyond  the 
power  of  their  reason  to  grasp.  The  Grerman  language  is  taught  grammaticallj 
in  this  class,  and,  besides  the  ffeography  and  natural  history  ot  Bavaria,  its  his- 
tory, the  biography  of  its  most  distinguished  men,  arithmetic,  mental  and  written, 
geometry,  drawing,  singing,  and  morals  from  the  Bible.  At  this  stage  of  pro- 
gress, it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  branches  require  a  different  mode  of  instruc- 
tion, that  they  must  be  separated,  and  the  progress  of  each  regulated  according 
to  the  adaptation  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  its  reception,  and  not  according  to 
any  extraneous  theoretical  circumstances. 

The  two  highest  classes  being  joined  under  a  teacher  who  pursued  altogether 
tlie  old  method  of  instruction,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  put  to  the  test  the  judgment 
formed  in  the  lower  class,  which  I  have  just  expressed.  Social  or  politica]  circum- 
stances do  not  afford,  I  am  satisfied,  a  just  method  of  arranging  the  details  of  in- 
struction, though  a  knowledge  of  them  should  doubtless  form  a  part  of  education. 
The  reasons  why  the  arrangement  of  Graser  produces  satisfactory  results  in  the 
lower  classes  are,  first,  that  elementary  instruction  does  not  require  a  systematic 
division  of  its  subjects,  in  order  to  apply  them  to  cultivating  the  intellect  or 
morals,  or  for  communicating  knowledge:  and  second,  that  the  subjects  arc 
within  the  pale  of  the  child's  experience,  and  refer  to  his  every  day  wants  and 
perceptions.  Just  the  reverse,  however,  is  the  case  in  the  higher  oivisions,  and 
hence  a  different  method  becomes  absolutely  necessary.*  Still  the  leading  idea 
of  the  system,  that  to  develop  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  faculties  of  man 
is  not  sufficient,  but  that  he  must  be  educated  in  reference  to  the  life  in  which  he 
is  to  take  a  part,  strikes  with  the  force  of  truth,  independently  of  the  details  which 
may  be  devised  to  carry  it  into  effect 

The  institutions  which  Dr.  Graser  considers  necessary  to  give  the  entire  public 
instruction  of  a  nation  are : 

POPULAR  SOHOOLS.  SCHOOLS  FOR  BIOHSR  OrSTRUeTIOtl. 

1.  The  elementanr  school.  1.  The  elementarjr  schooL 

2.  The  real  Khool,  ("  real  gymnasium.")  2.  The  KymDaaium. 

3.  The  real  iastitute,  ("  real  university.")  3.  The  ualveraity. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  appropriate  to  these  establishments  may,  ac- 
cording to  his  views,  be  thus  expressed.  In  the  elementary  school,  it  should  be 
popular  and  inductive;  in  the  real  school,  practical  and  scientific;  and  in  the 
university,  scientific  and  practical,  or  applying  science  to  practice. 

*  This  view  is  alro  taken  by  Dr.  KrOffer,  whose  experience  and  skill  as  a  tescner  I  havt 
already  so  often  referred  to.  See  his  journey  through  Germany.  (Reiae  chirch  Deotscb* 
land,  dx.,  pp.  132,133.) 
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Xm.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  LATIN. 

[TraiwUtad,  fur  Um  AnMriean  Joarad  of  Education,  from  Um  German  of  Karl  von  Raamtr.] 


I.      CHANGRS   WITHIN   THK   LAST   THREK    HUNDRED   TEARl. 

The  purpose  of  learning  Latin  having  itself  become  very  different 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  methods  naturally  change  accordingly ;  as 
new  roads  are  taken  to  new  destinations. 

After  the  revival  of  classical  learning,  there  was  an  effort  to  dena- 
tionalize the  young,  and  to  train  them  into  complete  Romans.  How 
this  was  sought  to  be  done  in  the  schools,  is  shown  by  tho  course  of 
Sturm^s  Gymnasium,  at  Strasburg.  After  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
this  ideal  of  education  was  very  much  altered  by  the  introduction  of 
new  elements.  It  was  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
Roman  classics  which  gradually  came  to  be  sought,  instead  of  the 
facility  of  the  ancient  Roman  in  writing  and  speaking  Latin.  How 
the  methods  of  teaching  Latin  changed  in  a  corresponding  manner, 
we  have  already  stated  under  the  definition  of  the  term  grammar. 
Melancthon^s  definition  was,  *'  Orammatica  est  certa  loquendi  et 
tcribendi  ration  With  this  asreed  the  authors  of  the  "  Orammatica 
Marchica^^  which  appeared  in  1728.  They  say  **  Orammatica  is  the 
art  of  speaking  and  writing  correctly."  Almost  one  hundred  years 
later,  Otto  Schulz  gave  the  following  definition  :  "  Latin  grammar  is 
an  introduction  to  tlie  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  It  shows 
how  the  laws  of  speech  are  developed  in  one  special  language,  the 
Latin."  Kiihner  says,  "Grammar  is  an  introduction  to  the  correct 
knowledge  of  a  language,  as  forms  of  words,  and  of  speaking." 
These  definitions,  I  think,  show  how  tliere  has  been  a  progress  from 
the  practical  study  of  Latin,  as  an  art  of  speaking  and  writing,  to  the 
theoretical,  aiming  at  a  real  knowledge  and  understanding  of  it. 

II.      TUB   OPPONENTS  OF   THE   OLD   GRAMMATICAL   METHODS. 

In  Sturm's  school,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  of  Latin  w^ent 
hand  in  hand,  even  from  the  lowest  classes.  Most  teachers  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  later,  must  have  used  an  exceedingly  hard  and 
unintelligible  mode  of  teaching  the  grammatical  portions  of  Latin ; 
as  the  complaints  of  distinguished  men  in  relation  to  the  schools  test- 
ify.    We  give  a  few  of  them. 

The  theologian  Lubinu;*,  in  1  CI 4,  published  a  New  Testament  in 
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several  languages ;  and  in  his  preface  contended  strenuously  against 
the  usual  method  of  teaching  languages. 

"  It  seems,''  he  says,  "  as  if  a  metliod  Lad  been  worked  out  with  all 
imaginable  pains,  by  which  teachers  and  scholars,  alike,  were  to  teach 
and  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  only  by  immense 
lal>or,  great  weariness,  infinite  misery,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
very  long  time."  Some  one  of  a  low  order  of  intellect,  he  continues, 
may  have  introduced  this  method  in  the  time  of  monkery  ;  and  he 
sketches  the  consequences  as  follows : — "  Nothing  is  taught  except 
Germanisms,  solecisms,  barbarisms,  disgrace.  *  *  What  is  this  sort  of 
nrrammatical  instruction  in  schools,  but  the  delay  of  learning ;  the  de- 
struction of  the  years  of  childhood  and  of  youth ;  a  butchery  of 
liberal  minds;  and  the  best  portion  of  youth  spent,  even  to  the  twen- 
tieth year."  lie  speaks  further  of  the  useless  and  abominable  gram- 
matical rules  i^Regelchen^)  which  after  a  short  time  became  altogether 
impracticable.  The  unnatural  method  of  beating  tlie  grammar  into 
the  pupils,  had  the  effect  of  making  them  hate  both  parents  and 
teachers,  and  of  making  the  teachers  cruel.  School  instruction  by 
rules  and  precepts  is  always  contrary  to  nature.* 

In  like  manner,  the  eminent  Gerhard  Vossius  opposed  the  usual 
grammatical  instruction.  Ho  says, "  I  see  with  pleasure  that  a  method 
of  learning  Latin  has  been  found,  different  from  the  common  one.  I 
consider  the  great  mass  of  rules  and  exceptions,  with  which  the  minds 
of  boys  are  at  present  overwhelmed,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  exces- 
s>ively  injurious.  And  I  wish  that  this  were  its  only  faulL  For  those 
who  set  to  work  to  learn  every  thing  thoroughly,  accumulate  a  great 
mass  of  false  rules,  and,  in  spite  of  the  vast  piles  of  comments  and 
commentiiries,  never  touch  many  of  the  first  importance."  In  his 
work  "  De  stvdiorum  rationed'*  Vossius  writes,  *'  The  boy  should  soon 
loam  the  rules  of  grammar ;  which  are  so  few  that  they  may  be 
included  in  twenty  pages.  Many  rules  of  a  plainly  philosophical 
character  are  commonly  stufted  into  grammars,  quite  unintelligible  to 
the  young.  This  is  absolute  butchery.  Not  that  these  things  are 
not  at  some  time  to  be  learned ;  but  they  should  be  deferred  until 
the  nature  and  causes  of  language  itself  can  be  understood."! 

Justus  Lipsius  complains  that,  from  his  eighth  to  his  thirteenth 
year,  his  progress  in  learning  was  delayed  by  "  grammatical  trifles  " 

'  "There  are.'*  says  Lubinus,  **  in  the  compendiums  of  grammar  in  common  oae  among 
o^  one  hiiiKlred  and  eighry  technics  and  more ;  and,  in  syntax,  seventy  and  more  rules,  with 
%o  many  exceptions,  mostly  very  obscure,  that  they  could  scarcely  be  learned  by  a  man  of 
adult  Bx;e,  advanced  in  judgment  and  learning." 

t  *'  The  writings  of  Vossius,"  rays  F.  A  Wolf,  "are  very  valuable  ;  in  comparison  with 
them,  all  those  of  the  later  grammarians  are  iusignificaot." 
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No  less  earnest  is  Johann  Matthias  Gesner,  in  liis  preface  to  the 
Grammar  of  Cellarius,  agsunst  the  unreasonable  method  of  studying 
grammar.  ^  There  are  a  thousand  miserable  examples,'*  he  says,  **  of 
the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  unintelligent  study  of  grammar  has  had 
no  result  whatever,  except  to  kindle  an  inextinguishable  hatred  to  all 
study,  hopelessly  to  perplex  the  mind,  and  to  make  it  unfit  for  other 
business.'*  It  would  be  inexcusable  to  permit  such  a  state  of  things 
to  continue. 

Let  us  now  listen  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  complainers  of 
modern  times,  in  the  same  direction;  to  a  very  eminent  educator, 
Meierotto  :* — "  Let  any  one  imagine  himself  a  boy,  forced  to  learn 
ten  or  twenty  paradigms  of  declensions,  and  as  many  of  verbs ;  who 
must  make  himself  master  of  the  rules  for  their  formation  and  inflec- 
tion, of  their  analogies  and  anomalies,  and  of  so  many  exceptions  to 
rules  themselves  scarcely  understood  ;  in  short,  of  all  the  peculiarities 
and  contradictions  of  the  whole  language.  This  is  little  pleasure  for 
him  ;  to  be  obliged  at  once  to  learn  what  is  wearisome  by  its  uni- 
formity, and  what  is  scarcely  endurable  for  its  contradictions.  And 
he  must  learn  it  all  by  himself,  and  in  silence ;  which  incredibly 
increases  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking.  Let  me  not  be  answered, 
this  has  always  been  done ;  that  so  many  boys  every  year  are  not 
only  doing  it,  but  emulating  each  other  in  it 

^  I  know  very  well  that  a  great  fear  of  punishment,  or  steady  appli- 
cation, will  accomplish  much  with  the  common  run  of  people ;  that 
a  better  stimulus  is  exerted  by  the  teacher,  who  has  the  rare  faculty 
of  making  even  this  method  enlivening ;  or  even  by  emulation  ;  in 
short,  that  one  or  another  external  influence  may  force  boys  to  apply 
themselves  steadily  and  diligently  to  the  business.  I  also  know  that 
the  boys  do  not  perceive  the  fact,  and  of  course  do  not  feel  distressed 
about  it,  that,  except  the  memory  of  forms,  they  must  give  up  all 
other  intellectual  activity.  And  how  seldom  can  the  schools  show  a 
boy,  after  half  a  year's  study,  who  shows  as  much  pleasure  In  his 
learning  as  boys  naturally  show.  How  commonly  has  it  been  ob- 
served, on  the  contrary,  that,  even  for  the  smartest  boys,  the  Latin 
recitations  are  hours  of  martyrdom  !  *'f 

Many  more  complaints  might  be  quoted  against  the  caricaturist 
methods  by  which  grammar  has  been  taught,  but  we  have  given 

*  Joh.  Heinrich  Meierotto,  "  Latin  Grammar  in  Examples^  (Lateinisehe  Grammatik  in 
BeiMpieltn ; ")  Berlin,  Fr.  Nicotai,  17t^ ;  eecond  part,  p.  10,  dec.  We  shall  see,  further  on,  how 
Meierotto  woulil  cure  the  evil  of  which  he  complains. 

t  Let  not  these  opinions  of  Meierotto,  Gesner.  dec.,  be  miitinderstood  ;  they  are  directed, 
not  against  the  use,  but  the  abuse  of  grammar.  For  Melancthon's  very  forcible  expressions 
•galuit  those  who  undervalue  grammar,  see  **Hi*tory  of  Pedagogy,"  Vol.,  I.,  p.  198. 
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enough  of  them.     We  proceed  to  the  methods  which  are  recom- 
mended in  their  stead. 

m.      NKW   MKTB0D8. 

.  A.     To  learn  Latin  tu  the  native  language  is  learned. 

Some  have  set  out  to  pursue  the  same  method  bj  which  they  have 
learned  their  native  language ;  that  is,  the  practice  of  speaking.  The 
example  of  Montaigne  has  been  appealed  to,  whose  father  gave  him 
a  private  teacher,  who  was  to  speak  Latin  and  nothing  else,  even  from 
his  very  earliest  years.  Such  arrangements  were  also  made,  that  all 
those  with  whom  the  boy  came  into  contact  should  speak  only  Latin. 
"  Without  art  and  without  a  book,"  says  Montaigne,  **  without  gram- 
mar or  rule,  without  whip  or  tears,  I  learned  to  understand  Latin  as 
well  as  my  teacher  understood  it."  In  his  seventh  year  he  read 
nothing  with  more  pleasure  than  Ovid's  ^^Metamorphoset ;  "  in  fact, 
Latin  was  his  native  language. 

Locke  prescribed  the  same  way  of  learning  French.  But  he  adds, 
it  is  practicable  to  employ  a  French  woman  for  one's  children,  but 
not  an  ancient  Roman  woman ;  and  he  therefore  recommended  an- 
other method  for  learning  Latin. 

The  strange  experiment  which  was  tried  with  the  boy  Montaigne 
might  succeed  with  a  few  fathers,  but  would  hardly  bear  repetition. 
It  has  been  proposed  for  masses  of  children.  Lubinus  suggested  a 
plan  of  a  cosnobium,  where  all  the  teachers,  masters,  servants,  and 
assistants,  and  even  the  cooks  and  butlers,  should  use  no  language 
but  pure  Roman  Latin.  In  this  institution  the  youths  who  were 
staying  there  were  to  learn  the  language  as  they  formerly  did  at  Rome, 
only  by  habit,  conversation,  and  use. 

Maupertuis  afterward  proposed  to  found  a  Latin  colony.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  waste  a  word  upon  the  impracticableness  of  such 
a  proposal.  Gerhard  Vossius  wished  for  a  nation  that  spoke  Latin. 
Then  we  should  have,  he  says,  the  very  best  way  of  learning  Latin. 
But,  he  continues,  since  people  at  present  give  one  very  little  credit 
for  being  able  to  write  good  Latin,  and  still  less  for  being  able  to 
speak  it  well,  and,  as  usually,  only  those  who  are  somewhat  advanced 
can  give  any  assistance  about  it,  and  beginners  are  rather  troublesome, 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  way  to  improve  our  Latin,  than  to  read 
the  ancients  and  to  imitate  them. 

J.  M.  Gesner,  like  Voasius,  prefers  speaking  Latin  to  all  other  ways 
of  teaching  its  grammar.  Speech,  he  says,  (preface  to  Cellarius' 
Grammar,)  is  earlier  than  grammar;  and  therefore  it  is  easier  to  learn 
a  language  by  use  and  practice,  without  grammar,  than  by  grammar 
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alone,  without  use  and  practice.  This  last  is  impossihle.  But,  like 
Vossius,  and  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  necessity,  Gcsner  declines 
advising  to  teach  Latin  practically  in  that  manner.  He  says  that  all 
the  instruction  in  higher  and  lower  schools  should  be  given  in  Ger- 
man.* We  hare  already  seen  that,  in  his  zeal  for  pure  Latinity,  he 
declares  himself  strongly  against  barbaric  Latin,  and  in  favor  of 
German  lectures. 

'*It  is  a  fact,''  he  says,  ''that  polished  men,  who  know  Latin,  are 
indifferent  to  the  German  language,  and  recommend  it  to  be  taught 
afterward.  The  semi-barbarians,  on  the  other  hand,  contend  for  the 
Latin  only."f 

Although  Wolke  and  Trapp,  the  teachers  of  the  Philanthropinum, 
were  in  favor  of  teaching  Latin  by  speaking,  their  opinion  is  not 
worth  much  attention .| 

If  F.  A.  Wolf  is  right  in  saying  that  of  one  hundred  gymnasium 
teachers  scarcely  six  can  speak  Latin,  his  opinion  is  clear  upon  the 
method  by  speaking.     "  Ultra  posse  nemo  obligaturP 

B.     Latin  and  real  studies  taught  together.     Comenius. 

Comenius  was  in  favor  of  teaching  Latin  and  real  studies  together. 
His  ^^Janua*^  and  ^^Orhis  Pictus^  are  composed  upon  this  principle. 
Both  school-books  are  much  praised  by  some,  and  much  dispraised 
by  others.  Among  those  who  approve  of  them  is  one  high  authority, 
J.  M.  Gesncr.  He  says :  '^  At  the  beginning,  scholars  should  learn 
from  books  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  increase  their  knowledge  of 
things,  such  as  are  those  of  Comenius  for  younger  scholars.  For 
this  reason,  I  very  much  like  his  books,  especially  the  *Orbis  Pie- 
tus  ; '  not  because  they  are  the  best  possible,  but  because  they  are 
the  best  we  have." 

In  the  ^^Orhis  Pictus^^  the  boys  easily  learn  many  words  by  the 
pictures  attached  to  each.  For  instance,  at  the  words  torrenSy  stag- 
num,  marej  thure  are  pictures  of  a  waterfall,  of  a  pond,  and  of  the 
sea. 

Only,  the  ^^Orbis  Pictus^  should  not  contain  so  many  things  of 
late  date,  and  pertaining  to  modern  arts  and  sciences,  as,  for  instance, 
to  printing.  Comenius  included  all  manner  of  things ;  the  world  of 
speech,  according  to  him,  being  equal  in  extent  to  the  world  of  things, 
and  desiring  to  leave  as  few  omissions  as  possible. 

*  Oefuier's  opinion  that  boys  should  learn  short  sentences  in  Latin,  is,  of  course,  not  incon- 
■istent  with  this.  5  I    7  *>  /  ^  *  J 

t  Semi-barbarians  ;  the  Jesuits,  for  example.  •    J     #    #  •   C***^    ^lA^  O- 
X  At  least  not  that  of  the  realiflt  WOlke.    For  if  ht  said,  at  an  examination,  as  Schummel 
Mjs  h«  did,  *'*Imitatt  9artorem,'*  this  is  enough  afaioM  his  method  by  speaking.    See  ^  His- 
tory of  Pedagngy,*'  2,  380,  where,  however,  supposing  an  error  in  writing  or  of  the  press, 
I  havt  substituted  Imitamini. 
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If  this  motive  had  not  prevailed  with  Ck>meniu8,  if  he  had  con- 
fined himself  to  the  world  of  the  Latin  classics,  and  had  omitted 
every  thing  of  which  the  Romans  did  not  know,  his  ^Orbis  Picttu^ 
would  have  been,  at  least,  twice  as  small  and  twice  as  useful.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  several  gymnasiums  adopted  the  ^^Orbis  Pie- 
tus'^^  oa  a  school-book,  but  its  use  did  not  last  long.  In  private  in- 
struction, it  may  perhaps  be  more  valuable,  especially  if  the  boys 
should  find  pleasure  in  taking  it  up  themselves.  Else,  it  must  be 
considered  only  an  auxiliary,  and  not  as  an  efficient  elementary 
school-book. 

G.     Combination  of  method$  A  and  B. 

Some  have  advised  to  combine,  as  far  as  possible,  the  two  methods 
above  described. 

Thus,  the  native  language  is  sometimes  taught  by  showing  the 

pupil  distinct  things,  and  at  the  same  time  naming  them  to  him  ;  as 

by  showing  him,  for  instance,  a  watch,  and  pronouncing  the  word 

watch.     Instead   of  reading   the  ^^OrbU  PicttLS^  Latin   names  of 

things  are  to  be  given  orally,  and  perhaps  a  few  phrases  made  at  the 

same  time. 

D.    Ratiek'B  and  $imilar  method*. 

(a.    Ratich.) 

Katich  and  his  school  of  teachers  approach  the  teaching  of  Latin 
from  a  different  point  of  view.  Instruction,  says  Ratich,  should  not 
begin  with  grammar,  but  with  the  reading  of  some  author,  from 
whom  grammar  must  gradually  be  developed.  Ratich's  model 
author  was  Terence,  who  was  to  be  gone  through  with  nine  times 
and  more ;  the  teacher  first  making  an  interlinear  translation,  the 
scholar  translating  it  back  again.  Afterward  came  the  instruction  in 
grammar  from  the  author  chosen,  then  imitation,  &c. 

(b.    Locke.) 

Locke  advises  to  begin  in  the  same  way.  He  directs  to  commence 
with  the  fables  of  .^op,  to  use  an  interlinear  version,  to  read  repeat- 
edly one  fable  after  another,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  written,  until  the 
scholar  understands  it  thoroughly.  Since  the  rules  of  grammar  are 
derived  from  those  of  speech,  and  not  the  latter  from  the  former,  those 
rules  are  not  to  be  taught  until  the  scholar  has  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  facility  in  the  understanding  of  the  language. 

(o.    IlamiltoD.) 

At  a  later  period  an  Englishman,  Hamilton,*  invented  a  method 
similar  to  that  of  Ratich,  which  had  much  success.      The   means 

*  Hamilton  can  not  hare  known  Raticb'a  works ;  can  l.e  Locke's  Y 
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by  wLich  he  fell  upon  this  method  are  too  characteristic  to  be  hero 
omitted.  Hamilton  was  a  mercliant.  In  1798  he  went  from  Eng- 
land to  Hamburg,  and  there  learned  Genuan  from  a  French  emi- 
grant, named  Angely,  under  the  condition  that  his  teacher  should  not 
trouble  him  with  the  grammar,  as  his  head  was  too  full  of  other 
things.  Angely  began  by  translating  a  German  anecdote  into  Eng- 
lish, word  for  word,  and  making  Hamilton  translate  it  back  again* 
After  twelve  lessons  he  found  himself  able  to  read  in  an  easy  Ger- 
man book ;  and  afterward,  at  Leipzig,  he  proceeded  further  in  the 
language  by  reading  and  speaking.  **  This,'^  says  Hamilton  himself, 
"  is  the  origin  of  the  Hamiltonian  system ;  but  I  had  as  little  idea  of 
ever  teaching  it,  as  I  now  have  of  flying." 

He  was  afterward  unfortunate  in  business,  and  went  to  North 
America.  In  1815  he  went  to  New  York,  and  began  to  give  lessons 
in  French,  after  Angely 's  method,  at  a  high  rate — $24  for  twenty- 
four  lessons.  He  taught  with  increasing  reputation  in  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  other  American  cities.  In  1823  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and,  rather  quockishly,  advertised  **to  teach  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  German,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  those  entirely  ignorant 
of  them.'*  In  eighteen  months  he  had  six  hundred  scholars,  and 
tiught  in  several  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  cities.  He  died  at  Dub- 
lin, in  1831. 

These  few  points  in  Hamilton's  life,  and  the  way  which  he  made 
his  appearance  as  teacher,  and  even  inventor  of  a  new  method,  can 
not  make  a  very  favorable  impression  regarding  it,  upon  men  of  solid 
learning  and  thorough  educators.  He  seems  to  have  undertaken 
only  to  give  his  scholars,  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  a  superficial 
knowledge  and  tolerable  facility  in  speaking  and  reading  a  language. 
To  grammar,  and  to  the  value  of  instruction  in  language  as  a  means 
of  intellectual  training,  he  appears  to  have  paid  but  little  attention. 
His  method  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  instruct  traveling  agents, 
rich  people  who  travel  for  pleasure,  and  such  |)ersons,  for  roving  about 
in  foreign  lands. 

Still  we  must  not  be  in  haste  to  condemn.  Let  us  first  examine 
Hamilton's  own  method  of  teaching,  and  then  observe  how  it  was 
modified  by  others,  especially  Germans.  Hamilton  began  his  instruc- 
tion in  Latin  with  a  Latin  book,  usually  the  Latin  version  of  the 
gospel  of  St.  John,  with  an  interlinear  translation.  This  translation 
must  agreo  with  the  original  in  gender,  number,  and  cose,  of  nouns 
and  adjectives ;  in  mode,  tense,  and  person,  of  verbs ;  and  in  idiom ; 
peculiarities  of  the  German  or  any  other  native  language  being 
entirely  neglected. 
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In  translating  each  single  word  of  the  original,  he  came  upon  the 
question  whether  this  interlinear  version  is  to  give  the  meaning  of  the 
word  in  that  connection,  or  the  radical  meaning,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
ascertained.  The  German  Ilamiltonians,  says  Pfau,  give  the  first 
etymological,  or  primary  meaning ;  for  example,  «'potf'w«'grov,  fore-face 
instead  of  mask ;  for  vcwpyotf',  earth-worker  instead  of  farmer.  Ham- 
ilton himself  says,  ^  In  Philadelphia  I  first  advocated  the  doctrine  that 
words  in  all  languages,  with  few  exceptions,  have  only  one  meaning, 
(the  proper  or  radical  meaning,)  and  should  always  be  translated  by 
that  equivalent  which  will  come  nearest  to  supplying  its  place  at  all 
times  and  in  all  circumstances."  In  another  place  he  says,  *'  Transla- 
tions must  be  analytical,  that  is,  word  for  word ;  and  roust  give,  not  a 
derived  and  remote  meaning,  but  the  radical  and  proper  meaning  of 
each  word." 

Ratich  and  his  followers  had  already  declared  themselves  in  fiavor 
of  translating  words  by  their  principal  etymological  meaning.* 
*^  The  translation,"  says  a  Ratichian,  **  must  be  most  strictly  conformed 
to  the  letter  of  the  radical  meaning,  as  far  as  possible ;  although  it 
may  not  correspond  to  the  sense  in  that  place.*' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Andria  of  Terence,  for  instance,  where  he 
says  ^^Poeta  cum primum  animum  ad  scrihendum  adpulitj^  the  inter- 
linear version  gives,  for  adpulit,  "had  impelled  toward."  And 
still,  in  agreement  with  Hamilton,  he  says,  further,  "  Nor  must  this 
translation  vary ;  but  each  word,  as  often  as  it  occurs  in  the  whole 
book,  must  be  translated  by  the  same  equivalent" 

As  an  example  of  the  interlinear  version,  we  give  the  following, 
from  John. 

Initio     omnium  rerum   fuit         Verbum,  Verbum 

{In  the)  heyinning    of  all   things  was  (the)  Word,    (the)  Word 

apud  Deum  fuit ;  Deus    fuit  Verbum.    Illud    igitur    verbum 

with     Ood    was    Ood     was     (the)  Word,     That  therefore   word 

initio       fuit  apud  Deum.    Omnia  ejus 

(in  the)  beginning   was   with    God.       All  [things)  of  him  (by  the) 

ope      creata    sunt     In  ipso  erat  vita,   quae    vita  hominibus 
help  created  were.     In  him   was  life^  which   life   (for)  men   (of) 

lucis     fons      exstitit    Lucebat  lux     inter  tenebraa,  quie 

light  fountain  existed.     Shone  (the)  light     in     (the)  darkness,  which 

eam  non  comprehenderunt. 
it    not    comprehended. 

From  French  he  translates  as  follows : — 

*  P(au  observes  that  Hamilton's  traoslatioiis  did  not  entirely  carry  out  his  priociplc. 
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Cetait  en  elle  qu^   6tait  la  vie,   et    la     vie  6tait  la  lumicre  des 
It  toas  in    it  that  was   tfie  li/e^  and  the   life  was  the    light      of 

hommes.    £t     la  lumicre  luit    dans  les  tencbres,  et    les  tenebres 
men.     And  this     light   shone    in   the  darkness^  and  the  darkness 

ne  r   ont  point  reoue. 
not  it  have  point  received. 

We  add  a  specimen  of  Tafel's  interlinear  version  of  John,  18 : 

Pierre  etait    1^       et         se  chauffait ;        et      ils       lui 

Peter  was  there   and  himself  was  warming;   and  they  to  him 

diseut :    n^    es-tu       pas  aussi  de  ses  disci pU*s  ?     II   lo     nia       ct 
said :    not  art  thou  step  also  of  his  discijAes  ?     He  it  denied  and 

dit :    Je     n'     en     suis  point      £t      Tun       dcs     servitcurs     du 
said:    I  not  of  it    am  point.   And  the  one  of  the  servants  of  the 

pontife,        parent  de     celui     k    qui   Pierre     avait    coup6     V 
high-priest,  relative  of  that  one  to  whom  Peter      had      cut  off    the 

orcille,    lui      dit:     Ne     t'      ai-je     pas    vu     en     le    jardin   avec 
ear,    to  him  said :  Not  thee  have  I  step  seen  in   the  garden  with 

lui  ?     Pierre  le     nia    encore  une  fois ;    et      au8sit6t        le  coq 
him?    Peter  it  denied  again  one  time;  and  immediately  the  cock 

chanta. 
crew. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  controversy  to  which  the  school-books  of 
Hamilton  and  the  Uamiltonians  gave  rise,  we  will  examine  the  meth- 
ods which  were  practiced,  along  with  these  books,  by  the  master  and 
his  scholars. 

Ilamilton  himself  first  translated,  word  for  word,  from  the  gospel 
of  John  in  French  into  English,  for  his  scholars,  and  made  them 
translate  back  again.  This  was  the  turning  of  the  first  course;  in 
the  two  following  courses  he  used  other  books,  in  the  same  way.  In 
the  third  course  he  introduced  grammar,  and  commonly  made  them 
recite  the  regular  rules,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  irregular  ones,  in 
rhyme.  Afterward  they  translated  the  gospel  of  John,  orally  and  by 
writing,  into  correct  French.  After  six  or  eight  such  exercises,  they 
were  commonly  to  make  no  more  mistakes.  "Thus,*'  says  Hamilton, 
^  the  pupil  is  to  proceed  to  translate  the  whole  New  Testament,  until 
lie  can  do  it  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  Then  comes  ^  daily  ex- 
ercise in  French  ;  a  friendly  or  business  letter,  or  a  narrative,  until  the 
style  is  free  from  Anglicisms ;  whose  avoidance  is  very  diffieulty-and 
which  must  be  gradually  cured  by  industrious  practice.^    Seriates 
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thus  the  object  at  wliich  his  French  scliolars  aimed :  "  They  read 
French  as  easily  as  English ;  can  write,  correctly  and  easily,  a  letter 
of  business  or  friendship  in  French ;  and  can  speak  correctly,  if  not 
with  facility.'* 

This  statement  of  the  object  of  the  Ilamiltonian  instruction  in 
French  shows  that  his  whole  aim  was  to  train  his  scholars,  by  the 
shortest  and  easiest  way,  to  a  point  of  ability  to  speak  and  write 
French,  which  very  many  wish  to  reach  and  to  go  no  further.  He 
taught  only  adults,  probably  mostly  merchants ;  who  found  Hamilton, 
a  practical  merchant,  precisely  the  man  for  them.  But  how  was  it 
with  his  instruction  in  Latin,  for  which  language  there  is  no  practical 
use  ?  lie  read  and  translated  the  gospel  of  John  in  Latin,  in  the 
same  way,  giving  three  lessons  to  the  first  chapter.  At  the  fourth 
lesson,  from  fifty  to  seventy  verses  had  been  translated.  "At  the 
tenth  lesson/'  says  Hamilton,  "  it  will  be  found  that  the  class  can, 
without  trouble,  translate  the  whole  of  the  gospel  of  John.  For  the 
next  two  steps,  which  also  occupied  ten  lessons,  they  read  an  Epitome 
HistorivB  Sacrce.  With  this,  some  of  the  forms  of  the  language 
were  taught ;  a  grammar  which  he  had  had  printed  being  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  scholars ;  not,  however,  for  learning  by  rote,  which 
he  entirely  forbid.  In  this  respect  he  fully  agreed  with  the  principle 
of  Ratich,  'Hiothing  is  to  be  learned  by  rote."* 

At  the  third  step  comes  syntax,  and  the  reading  of  Nepos ;  at  the 
fourth,  Cajsar ;  and,  at  the  fifth  and  sixth,  Virgil  and  Horace :  all 
these  others,  except  the  last,  being  read  with  an  interlinear  transla- 
tion. 

"  Five  or  six  months,"  says  Hamilton,  "  of  continued  attention  by 
the  scholar  and  the  teacher,  will  be  found  sufficient  to  secure  the 
former  a  knowledge  of  Latin  which  would  heretofore  seldom  have  been 
attained  in  as  many  years.  Having  come  so  far,"  he  continued,  **  the 
scholar  may  now  practice  writing  Latin,  in  a  course  of  ten  lessons, 
from  which  he  will  now  derive  more  advantage  than  by  writing  over 
whole  reams  of  paper  on  the  old  plan  in  our  schools." 

Hamilton  printed,  with  interlinear  translations,  the  gospel  of  John, 
Epitome  Uistorice  Sacrce,  -^Esop's  Fables,  Eutropius,  Aurelianus  Vic- 
tor, Phajdrus,  Xepos,  Cajsar,  two  volumes  of  selections  from  profane 
authors,  Sallust,  Ovid's  ^^Metamorphoses*'*  and  six  books  of  tlie  ^neid. 
After  an  examination  of  some  of  his  scholars  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  years 
old,  he  writes, "  Had  I  then  been  supplied  with  translations,  as  at  a 

*  III  the  Praxir  Ralichianoniin  it  in  mid.  *'Pruve  your  pupils,  whether  they  are  ready  in  rh« 
conjugationa  and  declen^iona ;  but  let  it  all  be  done  from  tlie  boolc,  and  not  by  th«  memory  ; 
nor  let  the  scholar  be  permitted  to  recite  the  iDflectiuDS  from  memory."  Basedow  alM>  writes 
"  with  us  there  is  rery  little  memorizinfi." 
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later  period,'*  (with  interlioear  ones,  that  is,)  "they  must,  daring  the 
six  months  over  which  their  course  extended,"  (in  Latin,)  ^  have  gone 
through  the  whole  thirteen  volumes  *'  (those  above  named)  ^  which  I 
afterward  published.'' 

How  many  remarkable  tilings  are  there  here,  aside  from  the  silly 
bragging,  which  show  ignorance  of  language  apd  bungling  in  teach- 
ing! Of  the  g^pel  of  John,  which  he  selected  for  a  first  book,  with 
its  interlinear  translations,  we  shall  speak,  further  on.  After  this  fol- 
lows the  Epitome,  then  Nepos,  Csesar,  Virgil,  Horace :  John  the  be- 
ginning, and  Horace  the  end,  of  his  course!  In  six  months  the  schol- 
ars shall  learn  as  much  in  this  way  as  usually  in  six  years  on  the  com- 
mon plan.  If  then  he  will  buy  ten  lessons  more,  this  will  carry  him 
to  as  great  facility  in  reading  Latin,  as  years  would  do  "  on  the  old 
plan  in  our  schools."  He  even  engages  to  carry  children  of  from  ten 
to  thirteen  years  old,  in  six  months,  through  thirteen  volumes  of  Latin 
authors,  so  that  they  shall  understand  them.  This  reminds  one  of 
Basedow's  bragging.  Indeed  Hamilton  exceeds  Basedow;  perhaps 
because  he  had  not,  like  him,  studied,  and  therefore  did  not  know  what 
he  was  doing.  The  German  Hamiltouians  were  mostly  educated  men ; 
and  it  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that,  like  practical  and  prudent 
men,  they  would  avoid  the  follies  of  their  master  and  predecessor. 
A  few  made  some  improvements ;  others,  on  the  other  hand,  have  in- 
creased the  evil. 

Tafel,*  like  Hamilton,  makes  an  interlinear  translation  of  the  gospel 
of  St.  John  the  basis  of  all  his  instruction.  This  contradicts  that 
maxim  of  the  natural  philosophers — Fiat  experimentum  in  re  vili. 
Strict  men,  like  Klumpp,  Schmid,  Strebel,  <S:c.,  saw  in  this  a  disre- 
spect to  the  gospel,  on  account  of  the  distorted  interlinear  versions,  of 
which  I  gave  a  specimen.  This  was  liable  to  make  too  deep  an  im- 
pression upon  scholars,  and  to  become  a  serious  hindrance  to  their  fu- 
ture devout  perusal  of  the  books.  It  is  not  very  clear,  however,  why 
pious  men,  and  even  these  very  ones,  advocate  the  use  of  the  Greek 
Testament  as  a  school-book. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Hamiltonian  system,  according  to 
Schmidjf  is  this:  **The  teacher  of  the  foreign  language  must  first,  as 
to  the  material,  introduce  the  scholar  to  the  language  as  to  a  livinnr 
one,  and  one  containing  thoughts ;  and  must  likewise  give  him  com- 
plete expressions  and  sentences.     Second,  as  to  the  form  or  method  of 


•  The  methoflsof  Hamilton  amtJacotor,  (Die  Spraehm^thoden  IlamUton'M  und  Jucotol't,)  by 
Dr.  L.  Tafel.    German  quarterly.  {Dmitiichen  Merfi/juhrtuchri/t.)  l-SK  3rl  part,  p.  179. 

♦  Jahn'a  Annual  (Jahrhuch.)  1839,  XXV  .  p  4lW^  Kliimpp'ti edition.    Sm  b:  I ;  ••  The  Educa- 
tional iMtitution  at  Stetten  "    {Din  Erzi^hungsttHsiaH  zu  ^YW/en.)  p.  43. 
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his  instruction,  lie  must  furnish  him,  as  far  as  possible,  with  an  inde- 
pendent knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  foreign  language.'^ 

We  shall  first  consider  the  material — ^the  complete  expressions  and 
sentences  which  are  laid  before  the  beginner  in  a  foreign'  language. 
The  '^Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin,^'  which  was  written  on  the  wall, 
was  a  sentence  which  Belshazzar  did  not  understand;  Daniel  was 
obliged  to  translate  the  unknown  and  enigmatic  words.  To  the  Grer- 
inan  beginner,  Latin  words  are  precisely  as  unintelligible  as  those 
words ;  and  it  is  therefore  quite  indifferent  to  him  whether  the  senten- 
ces are  connected  together  or  separate. 

Herr  Director  Mei ring  expresses  himself  very  forcibly  on  this  point 
against  the  Ilamiltonians.*  "  If  words  have  character  and  meaning 
only  in  sentences,  so  have  sentences  character  and  meaning  only  in 
parts  of  the  organization  of  a  whole  work,  chapter,  6cc, ;  and,  there- 
fore, neither  should  they  be  taught  separately  to  the  scholar.  But, 
besides  this,"  continues  Meiring,  *Mt  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  native 
language  that  instruction  can  proceed  analytically,  from  the  whole  to 
the  parts.  It  is  not  so  with  Latin.  In  the  case  of  Latin  we  have,  in- 
stead of  immediateness,  continual  indirectness ;  instead  of  the  analyt- 
ical proceeding,  from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  a  synthetical  one,  from 
the  most  separate  parts  to  the  whole.  The  scholar  finds  himself  in 
the  presence  of  a  language  entirely  strange  to  him.  How  is  he  to 
get  at  the  meaning  even  of  the  simplest  sentence — to  reproduce  in 
his  own  mind  the  thoughts  expressed  in  it  ?  Had  he  within  bis  own 
sphere  of  thought  the  suitable  forms  for  the  foreign  sentence,  the  use 
of  thorn  would  be  tolerably  simple ;  he  would  exchange  the  one  for 
the  other,  and  arrive  at  a  whole.  But  he  has  no  such  forms,  or  he 
has  them  very  rarely ;  and  even  Hamiltonism  itself,  which  seeks  to 
supply  them  by  means  of  distorting  the  native  tongue,  fails  of  its  ob- 
ject. The  beginner  must  also  obtain  an  understanding  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  sentence ;  he  must  have  the  lexicographic  meaning  of 
the  words,  and  their  grammatical  form.  Word  for  word  must  be  ex- 
plained, before  the  scholar  is  ready  to  put  the  single  words  into  a  sen- 
tence, and  then  make  them  intelligible  in  his  own  langifAge.  What 
similarity  is  there  here,"  continues  Meiring,  **  with  the  organized  and 
animated  delivery  of  a  native  language?  Whatever  may  be  the 
dreams  of  the  inventors  of  certain  modern  methods  for  language,  im- 
mediateness and  life  of  expression  in  Latin  can  only  be  aimed  at  in  a 
higher  grade  of  instruction." 

Thus  far  this  intelligent  educationist.     Ho  here  suggests  a  subject 

*  On  the  learniDg  uf  vocftblea  in  Latin  inatructioii  ( ITbfr  dat  Vokabelmierken  im  Lateiuucken 
Unterricht.)  1842.    Id  Ute  programme  of  the  Gjrmnaaiuro  in  Diireo. 
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which  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Professor  Schwarz,  of  Uhn.  Tlio 
question  is,  can  the  foreign  text  in  this  manner  be  truly  rendered  into 
the  native  language?  Is  the  text  a  formless  mass,  upon  which  any 
stamp  will  make  a  correct  impression  ?  By  no  means.  Gennan  has 
a  form  of  its  own,  as  well  as  Latin ;  and,  therefore,  the  German  inter- 
linear version,  instead  of  being  a  true  representation  of  the  Latin  ori- 
ginal, is  much  more  like  the  impression  of  one  seal  stamped  over  an- 
other, where  the  two  are  confounded  in  one  distorted  image.  Schwarz 
says  that  this  is  attempting  to  teach  the'  scholars  a  foreign  language 
by  means  of  one  made  foreign ;  an  unknown  one  by  means  of  one 
made  unintelligible ;  Latin  by  Latinized — or  barbarized — German ;  in 
short,  the  unknown  by  the  unknown. 

Tafel  explains  that  ^  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  new  method 
is,  that  it  teaches  the  meanings  of  words,  not  isolated ly,  but  in  con- 
nection— in  whole  sentences  and  periods.*'  In  anotlier  place  he  says, 
^  The  Hamiltonian  method  has  an  advantage  by  its  use  of  the  laws  of 
Uie  association  of  ideas,  so  little  regarded  in  the  usual  teaching ;  and 
produces  the  good  result  that  on  the  one  hand  it  furnishes  the  scholar 
with  a  store  of  words  in  complete  sentences,  and  on  the  other  it  gives 
him  the  radical  meanings  of  words;  that  it  presents  the  language 
taught,  not  only  as  to  its  words,  their  inflections,  relations,  and  ]ilaces 
in  sentences  and  periods,  but  exhibits  them  thoroughly,  with  all  their 
idiomatic  peculiarities  in  the  mother  tongue ;  so  that  the  scholar  ob- 
tains a  complete  picture  of  the  foreign  idiom.  This  principle  of  trans- 
lating words  by  their  radical  meanings  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  study  of  language,  and  has  until  lately  never  been  sufficiently  re- 
garded. It  is  by  means  of  this  principle  that  the  first  real  progress 
is  to  be  made  in  the  actual  thorough  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues." 

We  have  seen  that  a  Latin  sentence  is  first  presented  to  the  begin- 
ner wholly  unintelligible ;  and  that  it  becomes  gradually  understood 
by  him,  only  by  the  lexicographic  and  grammatical  explanation  of 
single  words ;  and  also  that  the  interlinear  version  neither  does  nor 
can  give  a  true  picture — a  fiic-simile — of  the  Latin  or  other  original. 

Upon  a  close  examination  of  the  above  quotation  from  Tafel,  it  will 
be  seen  to  contain  a  fiat  contradiction  in  terms.  He  praises  the  motho<l 
because  (with  the  help  of  the  interlinear  version)  it  gives  the  scholar, 
not  the  significations  of  isolated  words,  but  their  meaning  in  their 
connection — in  whole  sentences;  and  at  the  same  time  because  its 
translation  furnishes  only  the  radical  meanings  of  words.  It  claims 
on  the  one  hand  to  explain  to  the  pupil  the  meaning  of  each  word  as 
to  its  situation  and  force  within  the  period  or  sentence,  instead  of  giv- 
ing it  isolatedly ;  and  on  the  other  hand  that,  notwithstanding  this, 

No.  17.-fVoL.  VI.,  No.  2.1—38. 
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each  Latin  word,  let  it  occur  in  what  sentence  it  will,  is  always  trans- 
lated by  one  and  the  same  radical  meaning.  But  how  seldom  is  the 
radical  meaning  of  the  majority  of  words  used ;  in  how  many  is  it 
modified  or  entii-ely  out  of  sight ;  in  how  many  is  there  a  long  history 
of  the  developments  between  its  radical  meaning  and  that  used  in  the 
sentence  under  consideration !  Examine  now  the  interlinear  transla- 
tion above  given  from  Tafel.  Where  he  translates  Ne  fai-je  pas  v», 
by  Not  thee  have  I  step  seen,  and  Je  tCen  suis  point,  by  /  not  of  it 
am  POINT,  the  scholar  will  make  no  sentence  whatever  out  of  that 
translation,  because  a  sentence  must  have  some  meaning,  whether  it 
has  any  thing  else  or  not  This  not  e^«tiing  ^^  ^^**  ^^**^  gy*^*^^  the 
scholar  can  not  from  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  learn  the  meaning 
of  the  words  pas  and  point.  It  is  only  by  means  of  really  advanced 
and  learned  study,  such  as  he  is  not  at  this  point  capable  of^  that  he 
could  get  at  the  relations  of  the  particles  pas  and  point  with  the  words 
jHissus  and  punctum  ;  he  would  not  find  it  at  all  in  the  usual  diction- 
aries and  grammars.  The  truth  is,  that  the  radical  meaning  should 
only  be  given  in  the  interlinear  version,  when  that  meaning  belongs  to 
the  word  in  the  particular  place  where  it  stands. 

There  is  an  antique  statue  which  represents  Achilles  naked,  and 
with  his  helmeted  head  thoughtfully  inclined.  What  would  be  said 
of  an  artist  who  should  set  about  covering  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
with  bas-reliefs  which  should  represent  the  hero  in  the  most  various 
situations — among  the  women,  mourning  in  liis  tent,  in  combat  with 
Ilector — and  every  where  should  hold  fast  to  the  expression  and  cos- 
tume of  the  statue  ?  Would  this  not  be  preposterous  and  impossible ! 
Precisely  as  preposterous  is  it,  and  as  absurd,  for  a  reasonable  man  to 
adhere  to  the  radical  meaning  of  words  throughout  the  variations  of 
different  sentences. 

A  word,  in  conclusion,  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Hamiltonians 
deduce  their  knowledge  of  forms  and  of  syntax  from  their  elementary 
author.  I  exceedingly  doubt  whether,  from  the  gospel  of  John,  for 
example,  a  single  complete  paradigm  could  be  made  out,  even  of  tlie 
most  common  words,  and  of  those  used  themselves  in  constructing 
paradigms.  What  then  is  left  to  be  done,  except  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies by  the  help  of  some  grammar  ?  This  is  what  happens  in  the 
Institute  at  Stetten,  even  within  the  first  half-year ;  the  paradigms  are 
there  very  sufficiently  practiced  by  the  scholars.  If  the  grammar  is 
to  be  deduced  exclusively  from  the  author,  it  will  be  impossible  to  have 
it  come  in  any  scientific  and  methodical  order.  The  most  uncommon 
cases  may  appear  immediately ;  and  the  most  common  ones  may  be 
slow  in  occurring.    For  example :  Marx  published,  in  1822,  an  '^ Intro- 
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duction  to  Greek,  with  the  beginning  of  the  Odyssey,"  and  in  it  he 
printed  the  first  book  of  the  Odyssey,  with  an  interlinear  translation. 
The  third  word  of  the  book  is  svvs<rff,  of  which  Buttmann  says,  in  his 
grammar,  that  it  is  "very  anomalous,*^  and  therefore  he  refers,  for  a 
fuller  examination  of  it,  to  his  **  Lexilogus?''  In  that  work  the  begin- 
ner will  find  additional  information  about  the  third  Greek  word  he  set 
eyes  on.     Sapienti  tat ! 

(d.    Jacotot.) 

Bom  at  Dijon ;  educated  in  the  polytechnic  school  at  Paris.  First 
an  advocate,  he  was  successively  professor  of  humanities,  captain  of 
artillery,  secretary  to  the  ministry  at  war,  substitute-director  of  the 
polytechnic  school,  professor  of  languages  and  mathematics  at  Paris, 
and  finally,  in  1818,  professor  of  French  language  and  literature  at 
Louvain. 

Here  he  wrote  his  work  entitled  "  Universal  Instruction^  (En- 
stignement  Universel.)*  Institutions  were  soon  established  at  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Louvain,  and  other  cities,  where  instruction  was  given  on 
his  plan.  Controversies  arose  about  it;f  and  Englishmen,  French- 
men, and  Americans  came  to  Louvain,  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  it 

Jacotot  died  at  Paris  in  1840.  He  established  two  fundamental 
principles,  which  have  been  much  attacked.  The  first  is,  "  All  men 
have  a  like  degree  of  intelligence.  There  are  no  geniuses ! "  he  as- 
serted ;  "  no  blockheads ;  no  such  things  as  inborn  knowledge  or  learn- 
ing. Men  differ  only  in  will.  A  reasoning  man  can  accomplish  any 
thing  for  which  he  has  sufficient  will ;  and  only  the  indolence  of  a 
man  is  to  blame  for  his  lack  of  acquirement.*^ 

It  is  needless  to  explain  the  falsity  of  this  proposition.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  that  a  teacher,  who  believes  that  his  less  capable  scholars 
only  lack  good  will  to  make  them  equal  in  efficiency  to  his  best,  will 
manage  the  former  wrongly. 

The  second  principle  is,  "  Every  thing  is  contained  in  each  thing." 
Accordingly,  the  scholars  can  and  must  learn  something  or  other,  and 
refer  every  thing  else  to  it.  Agreeably  to  this  principle,  Jacotot  re- 
quired that  in  each  department  of  study  some  basis  should  be  laid  of 
matter  fixed  in  the  memory,  to  which  the  scholar  could  trace  back 

*  "  UnirertcU  Inatruetion  ;  or  Learning  and  Teaching  after  the  Natural  Method  of  Jotnph 
Jacotot :  translated  by  Krirger."  (•'  Univertal  Unterrieht^  oder  Lemen  vnd  Lehrtn  naeh  der 
Naturmethode  von  Joseph  Jacotot^  i^bergetxt  ron  Krieger. ")  Deux-PontB,  1833.  I  am  following 
principally  **J.  JacotoVa  Unirernal  Intiruetion,  preaenttd /rom  his  own  Writings  and  Ex- 
position," I  J.  JacotoVs  Universal  Unterricht,  naeh  dessen  Schrift^n  und  nach  eigener  Ana- 
ehauung  dargestelU.)  by  Dr.  IloflOnan,  Profrasnr  at  Jena.    Jena.  1835. 

t  Amonc  hif  opponents  were  the  '*  Journal  de  Paris,"  the  **  Gaxetu  de  JF\ancej*  and  the 
*'  Quotidienne." 
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every  thing  which  he  should  acquire,  at  least  in  that  especial  study. 
This  basis  was  to  be  continually  gone  over,  continually  treated  anew, 
continually  discussed  over  again  with  new  comments,  in  order  to  its 
exhibition  in  all  its  relations  and  phases.  And  further,  every  thing 
newly  learned  was  to  be  compared  with  what  was  learned  before,  so 
that  it  should  appear  how  the  old  is  comprehended  in  the  new,  and 
the  new  in  the  old. 

Jacotot  further  lays  it  down,  tliat  "  Every  man  is  endowed  by  God 
with  the  power  of  instructing  himself,  and  has  no  need  of  a  teacher 
to  explain  things  to  him."  This  principle,  according  to  which  all 
teachers  are  useless,  is  even  pushed  further.  An  explaining  teacher, 
says  Jacotot,  does  harm,  because  he  hinders  the  free  development,  in 
its  own  way,  of  the  mind  of  the  learner.  It  follows  of  course  that  he 
is  the  best  teacher  who  does  no  explaining ;  in  fact,  who  knows  nothing 
whatever.  Jacotot  actually  says,  "  No  one  understands  the  *  Universal 
Instruction,^  who  does  not  consider  himself  fit  to  instruct  his  son  in 
things  which  ho  does  not  understand  himself."  He  cites  bis  own  ex- 
perience in  illustration :  he  taught  Dutch  and  Russian  before  he  un- 
derstood them ;  and  he  taught  music,  which  he  did  not  then  un- 
derstand. 

This  reminds  one  of  the  old  rhyme — 

^  HaDa  Voaa  heiaat  er, 
Schelmatuck  weiss  er, 
Waa  er  nicht  weiai,  daa  will  er  lehren." 

"  Hana  Fox  hia  name  ia, 

Roguery  hia  game  ia ; 

And  eYerjr  irame  he  don't  know,  be  atill  will  be  leaching." 

The  inventive  method  is  pushed  by  Jacotot  to  the  extremest  carica- 
ture. For  instance :  he  sets  before  the  beginner,  who  does  not  even 
know  his  letters,  the  printed  sentence,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created 
rthe  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void." 
Ue  reads  these  words  to  him,  and  then  requires  him  to  consider  them 
^earefully,  and  reflect  upon  them ;  that  is,  to  see  what  like  or  similar 
things  he  sees  amongst  them.  The  pupil,  he  says,  "  will  soon  say  that 
he  recognizes  as  similar  the  n  in  *  In '  and  those  in  *  beginning ; '  the 
.6  in  *  the,'  *  beginning,'  *  created,'  <fec.  By  suitable  questions  he  will 
!be  brought  to  observe  that  these  letters  are  every  where  sounded  alike  ;* 
and  by  this  sort  of  comparison,  in  this  and  other  sentences,  he  will 
himself  discover  all  the  sounds,  and  then  their  names  may  gradually 
be  tauorht  him." 

We  pass  to  Jacotot's  method  of  teaching  a  foreign  language.  In 
French,  he  adopts  Telemachus  as  his  elementary  author ;  and  in  Latin, 

*  Thia  ia  rpoken  of  the  European  continental  language8.'7Van«. 
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an  Epitome  Historiof.  Sarrce — apparently  the  same  which  Hamilton 
used — ^followed  by  Nepo«,  and  then  by  Horace.  These  text- books  con- 
tain, not  an  interlinear  translation,  like  Hamilton's,  but  a  marginal 
translation ;  so  that  the  Jacototian  scholar  compares  the  translation, 
not  word  for  word,  but  period  for  period.  According  to  Hamilton's 
method,  he  learned  the  signification  of  single  words,  which  must  have 
appeared  to  him  man-elously  confused  in  arrangement,  and  often  so 
altogether  senseless  that,  even  with  the  help  of  the  teacher,  he  could 
not  put  them  together  into  good  German.  Jacotof  s  scholars  were 
set  a  task  the  reverse  of  this.  Elach  period  of  the  marginal  transla- 
tion is  in  good  German ;  and  the  problem  is,  to  select  the  Latin 
period  which  corresponds  to  it,  and  then  to  discover  the  Latin  word 
corresponding  to  each  German  word  within  that  period.  This  is  p  ^  y^ 
called  the  "  Heuristic,'* or  "  Inventive"  method  {heurMsche  nietkode  f)^  \ 
Jacotot  proceeds  to  explain  that  when  the  pupil  can  sufficiently  well 
pick  out  the  translated  periods  corresponding  to  those  in  the  foreign 
language,  then  the  teacher  is  to  set  him  at  work  on  the  words ;  to 
select  those  that  occur  more  than  once  within  the  same  sentence,  and 
then  to  get  their  meaning.  For  example  :  the  teacher  asks  "  What 
words  are  alike  in  the  first  sentence  of  Telemachus  ?  "  Tlie  scholar 
answers,  pouvait  and  pouvait  ;  and  in  "  my  own  language  the  word 
could  appear^  twice ;  so  that  pouvait  must  mean  could,'"  In  a  sim- 
ilar manner  the  scholar  is  gradually  to  guess  out  his  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  the  language,  from  what  he  reads. 

"  Here,  for  example,  are  tlie  words  creavit  and  vocavit.  The  scholar 
observes  that  past  time  is  expressed  by  the  vernacular  translation  of 
each ;  upon  comparison,  he  will  perceive  that  this  is  indicated  in  each 
by  the  syllable  av  ;  and  thus  he  has  guessed  the  meaning  of  the  syl- 
lable av." 

How  is  the  scholar,  however,  to  get  at  these  meanings,  if  no  word 
or  syllable  is  repeated  ?  Is  not  this  guessing  a  miserable  and  insuffi- 
cient contrivance — a  clumsy  and  childish  game  at  blind-man's  buflf? 

In  French,  as  we  said,  Jacotot  uses  the  Telemaque  as  an  elementary 
text-book.  **  Those  pupils  who  have  committed  to  memory  not  more 
than  the  first  three  books,  are  to  recite  all  that  they  have  learned 
every  day.  Those  who  have  finished  the  first  course,  or  who  know 
the  first  six  books,  are  daily  to  repeat  such  a  portion  of  them  as  that 
those  six  books  shall  all  be  re])eated  at  least  twice  a  week."  In 
a  closely  printed  octavo  edition  of  Telemachus,  the  first  three 
books  occupy  sixty-three  pages ;  the  first  six,  a  hundred  and 
nineteen. 

In  learning  Latin,  "The  memorizing  of  the  clementar}-  t«.'Xt-book 
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is  to  proceed  parallel  with  the  translation  of  it,  until  the  pupil  has 
committed  a  quantity  equal  to  the  first  six  books  of  Telemachus." 

What  a  frightfully  mind-destroying  martyrdom  of  memorizing ! 
some  reader  exclaims.  Not  at  all,  answers  Jacotot's  adherent* 
"  When  a  few  pieces  have  been  committed  to  memory  in  a  foreign 
language/*  says  Hoffman,  **  such  is  scarcely  the  case  with  the  word:^ 
and  not  at  all  with  the  meaning,  if  the  proper  reflections  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time.''  But  such  reflections !  Let  us  give  an 
example  (from  Ilofliiian.)  The  teacher  requires  from  the  scholar  the 
true  meaning  of  the  two  words  Wisdom  and  Virtue.  "  Both,*'  an- 
swei's  the  scholar,  *'  signify  the  love  of  goodness,  and  abhorrence  of 
vice."  Teacher. — "  Why  is  this  ?  "  Scholar, — "  It  seems  so  to  me.'' 
Teacher, — "  Bad.  Why  abhorrence  of  vice  ?  "  Sclujlar, — "  Because 
he  who  does  not  abhor  vice  can  not  be  virtuous."  Teacher. — "  You 
do  not  adhere  to  the  method.  What  I  am  asking  for  is,  what  in 
your  text-book — in  the  normal  book,  the  Telemachus — has  occasioned 
to  you  these  observations  ?  Where  in  that  book  have  you  found  the 
words  *  Wisdom  '  and  *  Virtue  '  used  with  the  meaning  you  are  giving 
them?  You  are  finding  out  and  writing  from  memory,  from  inspi- 
ration,  from  genius.  This  will  not  do  in  the  method.  Take  care ; 
you  are  only  dealing  in  a  lotter}',  in  that  way.  Where  now  have  you 
read  that  nature  is  *  The  victory  over  those  passions  which  agitate  the 
human  mind?*"  Scholar. — "Telemachus  underwent  the  develop- 
ment of  passion  in  the  island  of  Cyprus."  Tea^cher. — "  Good.  Why ; 
which  agitate  ?  "  Scholar, — "  He  was  agitated,  because  Fenelon 
compares  him  to  a  hind  which  carries  the  arr(7w  every  where  about 
with  her."  Teacher, — "  Very  well.  But  why  the  human  mind  ?  *' 
Scholar. — "  That  is  a  common  expression."  Teacher, — "  Prove  it" 
Scholar ;  shows  him  the  words  so  used  in  some  place  in  the  book. 
Teacher. — "  Very  well,  indeed." 

Thus  what  the  scholar  reads  is  repeate<l,  imitated,  varied  ;  there  is 
a  continual  practice  of  these  reflections ;  of  the  most  superficial  and 
wearisome  so-called  drilling  of  the  understanding,  {verstandes-uhung- 
ea,)  On  Jacotot's  principle  that  every  thing  is  contained  in  each 
thing,  every  thing  possible  could  be  found  in  the  Telemachus— or 
rather  dragged  into  it. 

Let  us,  however,  leave  the  subject  of  these  reflections,  and  turn  oar 
attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  system  in  its  instruction  in  lan- 
guage. Jacotot's  scholars,  as  we  saw,  learned  great  part  of  the  Epi- 
tome Historice  Sacroe  by  rote.  "  But,"  says  Jacotot,  "  he  not  only 
knows  it  by  heart,  but  also  understands  it,  by  the  help  of  the  trans- 
lation which  is  put  into  his  hands.  One  who  knows  the  JEjntome 
can  speak  Latin,  whether  well  or  ill,  and  has  studied  only  two  months. 
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lie  can  not  only  speak  it,  but  can  understand  what  is  said  to  him  in  it 
Probably  the  Epitome  contains  the  whole  Latin  language ;  and  with 
the  words  found  in  it  every  thing  can  be  said  which  can  be  thought. 
If  one  has  mastered  the  Epitome^  he  knows  Latin ! !  '^  It  may  be  so, 
on  the  principle  that  '*  All  is  in  each  I " 

We  have  seen  that  Jacotot's  scholars  were  made,  at  the  beginning, 
to  guess  the  meanings  and  forms  of  words.  These  are  further  on  to 
be  required,  in  order  that  they  may,  as  Hoffmann  says,  "  verify  the 
grammar ;  that  is,  investigate  and  determine  the  correctness  of  the 
rules  given  in  the  grammar.  For  this  pupose,"  Hoffmann  proceeds, 
**  any  grammar  may  be  taken  which  contains  the  rules  in  sufficient 
detail.  These  are  to  be  read  through.  The  scholar  already  knows 
the  actual  cases  to  which  they  refer,  and  has  now  only  to  learn  the 
grammarian's  technology,  in  order  to  be  master  of  such  a  clear  and 
vivid  view  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  as  probably  scarcely  any  good 
grammarian  even  at  present  has,  unless  his  theory  of  language  be 
under  his  special  consideration.  Still  more,  the  scholar  thus  instruct- 
ed, who  has  been  accustomed  and  trained  in  separating  the  words  into 
their  syllables,  and  in  comparing  these  according  to  their  composition, 
will  himself  originate  many  shrewd  remarks  on  the  subject,  and  en- 
force them  by  reference  to  facts ;  and,  what  is  most  remarkable  of  all, 
he  will  sufficiently  obey  and  follow  these  rules."  Goethe  says,  some- 
where, "May  our  posterity  be  enabled  to  complete  what  their  prede- 
cessors have  begun ;  or,  to  use  the  uncourteous  phrase  of  some,  to 
correct  it"  He  did  not  like  the  use  of  the  word  "  correct,"  even  of 
posterity.  What  would  he  have  thought  of  teachers  who  undertake, 
by  their  silly  method,  to  render  boys  capable  of  correcting  Buttmann, 
and  Lachmann,  of  "  verifying  "  their  grammars,  in  short  of  surpass- 
ing them  ?  Such  instruction  of  boys  in  conceit  is  worse  than  silly  ; 
it  is  wicked. 

Jacotot^s  commencing  to  teach  Latin  witli  the  Epitome  HistoricB 
SacrcCj  and  following  that  with  Xepos,  and  then  with  Horace,  and 
indeed  his  whole  method  of  instruction  in  language,  show  that  he 
was  consistently  true  to  his  maxim,  that  one  must  be  able  to  teach 
things  which  he  does  not  himself  understand. 

The  greatest  wonder  is,  that  any  man,  in  view  of  this  maxim, 
should  have  even  begun  to  study  Jacotot's  system.* 

*  Hoflfmaiin's  book  showg  how  with  what  moDstrotui  ignorance  ami  pre«umption  Jacotot 
•poke  of  instruction  at  other  times.  He  amirea  the  scholar,  ft>r  instance,  that  he  can,  bj 
persevering  Industry,  enable  himself  to  compose  a  drama  which  shall  be  successful,  and 
equal  even  to  the  verj  best.  According  to  him,  it  is  onlj  the  will  that  is  wanting  to  become 
equal  to  Shakespeare.  In  history,  ssys  Jacotot,  nothing  new  can  be  learned ;  nothing  which 
can  not  be  gathered  from  common  life  or  the  elementary  text -book.  In  teaching  arithmetic, 
ht  directs  a  short  abridfemcnt  of  arithmetic  to  be  committed  to  memory,  Ac 
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(e.    Kuthardt.) 

J.  C.  Ruth ARDT,  a  private  teacher  in  Breslan,  first  published,  in  1 839,  a 
^^ Proposal  and  plan  for  the  outer  and  inner  completion  of  a  grammaticul 
method  for  teaching  the  classical  languages^  ( Vorschlag  und  plan 
einer  dussem  und  innem  vervollstdndigung  der  grammatikalischen 
'tnethode  die  klassischen  sprachen  zu  lemen.)  In  1841,  he  pablished 
his  larger  work,  "  Proposal  and  plan  for  the  outer  and  inner  com- 
pletion of  a  grammatical  method  of  teaching  more  particularly 
Latin  prose^'*  (  Vorschlag  und  Plan  einer  aussern  und  innern  vervoll- 
standigung  der  grammatikalischen  lehrmethode,  zunachst  fur  die 
Lateinische  prosa. 

Upon  Ruthardt's  method  there  has  appeared  an  "  opinion,"  appar- 
ently by  some  Saxon  educator.  According  to  this  "  Ruthardt^s  method 
is  Jacotot's,  become  sober ;  or  come  back  to  its  senses.*'* 

Pfau  says,  "  How  nearly  related  Ruthardt  and  Jacotot  are,  any  one 
will  observe  upon  reading  the  latter's  preface  to  his  book  on  *  Univers- 
al Instruction  ;  *  where  he  says,  among  other  things,  *  Let  your 
pupil  learn  one  book ;  read  it  often  yourself;  and  examine  whether 
he  understands  what  he  learns.  Make  yourself  certain  that  he  can 
not  forget  it ;  and,  lastly,  instruct  him  how  to  refer  every  thing  which 
he  learns  subsequently,  to  this  book.     That  is  universal  instruction.'" 

Ruthardt  himself  quotes  Jacotot's  saying,  "  Teach  one  book  well, 
and  derive  every  thing  else  from  it."  "  I  depart,"  he  continues,  **from 
the  same  point.     But  my  road  is  very  diflferent  from  his." 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  points  of  difference  and  agree- 
ment between  Ruthardt  and  Jacotot.  The  former  agrees  with  the 
latter  in  this,  that  he  adopts  an  elementary  text-book — the  "  Loci 
Memoriales^^ — and  uses  this  in  many  respects,  but  not  in  all,  as  Jacotot 
uses  his  "  Telemachus^^  and  other  elementary  books. 

Prose  matter,  for  teaching  and  learning,  becomes,  according  to 
Ruthardt,  "  the  mental  property  of  the  teacher  and  scholar,  by  con- 
tinued attentive  repetition,  variation,  separation,  reconnection,  <kc. ; 
and  by  *  applied  use  in  connected  lessons,*  ( Verwendung  bei  vervnindten 
Lectionen.)  It  is  to  serve  as  the  central  point,  to  which  are  to  be  re- 
ferred grammar,  comprehensive  reading,  writing,  and  speaking." 
The  chief  value  of  Ruthardt's  method,  he  himself  ascribes  to  his 
^*  strict  reference  of  all  the  departments  of  his  instruction  in  language 
to  a  fixed  and  common  central  point.*'  This  sounds  very  much  like 
Jacotot's  "  Learn  one  book  well,  and  refer  every  thing  to  it" 

Still,  there  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between  him  and  Ruthardt, 
in  that  the  former  uses  his  normal  book   as  the  text-book,  even  for 

•  ••  Votum  in  Sachen  der  Ruthardttehen  tnethode    .    .    .    mit  Ihkrkticht  at//  deren  £im- 
fuhrung  in  die  edehsiachen  Gymnauitn.'*    Leipzig  :  Barth,    1841. 
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beginners,  and  Ruthardt  not.  Jacotot,  like  Raticli  and  Hamilton, 
believes  that  the  first  instruction  in  grammar  should  not  be  given  to 
the  beginner  abstractedly  from  speech  and  writing ;  but  that  a  book 
should  be  put  into  his  bands,  and  he  should  be  taught  himself  to  ab- 
stract the  grammar  from  it. 

Not  so  Ruthardt.  He  disposes  very  briefly  of  the  instnictions  of 
beginners,  (the  sixth  class  in  the  gymnasiums  ;)  merely  requiring  that 
they  should  leai^  by  rote  the  paradigms  of  declensions  and  conjuga- 
tions, the  rules  of  gender  and  case,  except  some  which  may  be  omit- 
ted, the  more  usual  irregular  verbs,  and  lastly  some  words  in  an 
etymological  order.  He  gives  no  details  as  to  the  way  in  which  this 
is  to  be  done.  But  it  is  this  very  beginning  which  makes  teachers 
the  most  trouble  ;  and  which  has  lately  occasioned  the  publication  of 
so  many  "  proposals*'  and  "  methods."  I  agree  with  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  author  of  the  "  Votum^'*  on  this  point.  He  says, 
"  The  first  and  most  difficult  task  in  instruction  in  an  ancient  lan- 
guage is  to  give  the  scholar  facility  in  the  forms,  and  a  knowledge 
of  some  few  words ;  since  all  further  progress  depends  on  these  at- 
tainments, and  deficiency  in  the  forms  will  bring  its  own  punishment — 
late,  perhaps,  but  certainly.  Precisely  in  this  most  difficult  part  of 
instruction,  where  we  would  gladly  have  directions,  and  where  a 
masterpiece  of  pedagogical  art  might  well  have  been  displayed, 
Ruthardt  leaves  us  uninformed." 

The  same  author  finds  further  fault  with  Ruthardt,  for  giving  too 
little  attention  to  the  lowest  classes  ;  two  printed  pages  being  what  he 
esteems  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  most  simpli6ed  relations  of  speech. 

And  what  is  required  by  Ruthardt,  would  not,  he  says,  occupy  so 
much  time  as  one  year.  "  The  acquirement  of  the  forms,"  continues 
the  anonymous  author,  "  and  their  exemplification  in  short  sentences 
intelligible  to  children,  must  proceed  together ;  and  that  is  a  remark- 
able school  in  which  this  could  be  sufficiently  practiced  in  two  years." 

Ruthardt's  normal  book,  the  ''^  Loci  Memoriales^'*  is  first  introduced 
in  the  fifth  chiss,  as  a  text-book  for  such  scholars  as  have  gained  some 
knowledge  of  forms,  and  some  acquaintance  with  words.  All  the  ex- 
tracts in  the  "  Loci  "  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  taken  from  Cicero. 
"  An  arrangement  according  to  grammatical  categories,'*  says  Ruth- 
ardt, "  is  unnecessary,  as  the  principles  of  grammar  have  already 
been  taught  in  the  lowest  class.**  The  "  Xori"  are  to  be  committed 
to  memory  in  the  methodical  order,  the  easiest  for  the  lowest  classes, 
and  gradually  increasing  in  extent  and  difficulty  ;  and  are  to  be  ex- 
plained, translated,  and  generally  made  use  of  more  thoroughly  and 
elaborately,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  scholar.  The  teachers, 
especially  of  the  classes  from  the  fifth  to  the  first,  are  also  themselves 
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to  memorize  the  extracts,  and  to  use  them  in  reading  as  well  as  in  oral 
and  written  drill. 

Ruthardt's  method,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  great  reputation  in 
Prussia  and  Bavaria.  This  appears  to  be  the  consequence  of  the 
beginning  of  a  reaction.  Of  late  years,  grammar  has  frequently  been 
taught,  even  to  beginners,  in  a  most  subtle  and  abstruse  manner ;  the 
memory,  on  the  other  hand,  being  neglected.  Ruthardt  would  oppose 
this  tendency,  and  would  reinstate  the  memory  in  its  rights.  He 
appears  just  as  many  teachers  are  becoming  weary  of  the  old  super- 
fine and  barren  grammar,  and  many  of  the  school  authorities  of  the 
increasing  complaints  about  the  small  results  of  the  study  of  language 
in  the  schools.  He  offers  them  assistance,  and  thus  meets  with  great 
success.  His  *'  Loci  Memorialez  *'  are  intended  for  the  most  various 
use,  and  to  become  an  entirely  new  element  in  teaching  language ;  a 
most  important  one;  since  they  are  to  constitute  a  central  point  for 
them  all ;  grammar,  reading,  speaking,  and  writing. 

Various  teachers  have  announced  that  passages  from  the  classics 
were  to  be  committed  to  memory  in  their  schools ;  but  Ruthardt  re- 
jects the  matter  and  the  manner  of  these  former  memorizings.  His 
objection  to  the  manner  is,  that  it  is  not  methodical.  The  custom  has 
been,  once  for  all  to  have  the  memorized  matter  recited,  without 
coming  back  to  it  and  impressing  it  indelibly  on  the  memory  by 
repetition.  Slill  less  has  it  been  thought  of  to  explain  what  has  been 
so  learned  from  all  possible  points  of  view,  and  to  vary  it  in  all  ways. 
The  matter  he  rejects,  because  merely  the  first  suitable  passages  have 
been  arbitrarily  taken  from  the  most  various  classical  authors,  without 
any  definite  object  in  the  selection.  He  is  especially  opposed  to  com- 
mitting poetical  extracts  ;  considering  them  suitable  only  for  the  very 
lowest  elementary  instruction.  On  this  point,  he  quotes  from  Quino- 
tilian : — "  If  I  am  asked  what  is  the  greatest  art  of  memory,  I 
answer,  it  is  exercise,  and  labor.  To  memorize  much,  and  think  it 
over,  if  possible,  daily,  is  a  most  efficient  practice.  (For  this  reason, 
as  I  have  directed,  boys  ought  to  commit  to  memory  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  whatever  be  the  assistance  which  their  age  affords  in 
the  undertaking,  the  first  effort  should  be  to  get  over  the  wearisome- 
ness  which  attends  the  first  practice  of  repeating  matters  so  often,  and 
and  as  it  were  chewing  over  again  the  same  food.  This  will  be  most 
easily  accomplished  by  beginning  to  commit  short  portions,  and  such 
as  are  not  of  an  irksome  kind)  .  .  .  and  poetical  matter  in  the 
first  place,  and  next  historical  extracts,  such  as  are  freest  from  any 
rhythmical  character,  and  also  most  different  from  ordinary  speech  ; 
such  as  the  productions  of  the  lawyers.'* 

U|)on  this  extract  Ruthardt  remarks  : — **  The  word  labor  can  bo 
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appropriate  to  Ibe  learning  of  poetical  matter,  only  in  case  it  is  of  so 
solid  a  character  as  to  demand  an  unsuitable  amount  of  intellectual 
labor  for  explaining  it;  and  as  little  as  the  word  cogitate  be  used  of 
the  learning  and  reciting  it,  since  the  rhythm  helps  the  mind  forward, 
and  withdraws  the  attention  from  the  words  and  the  thoughts.  But 
if  by  learning  and  reciting  poetry  the  composition  of  it  is  meant,  a 
much  higher  degree  of  abstraction  is  requisite  for  this  than  for  prose  ; 
and  the  attainment  of  this  sort  of  abstraction  can  not  be  accomplished, 
except  by  means  of  prose." 

A  careful  examination  of  Quinctilian's  words  will  show  that  he 
means  precisely  the  opposite  to  Ruthardfs  interpretation  of  him. 
The  scholar  must  begin  with  learning  poetry,  says  Quinctilian,  and 
then  proceed  to  orations,  such  as  are  least  rhythmic  in  character ;  like 
those  of  the  lawyers.  That  intelligent  author  saw  that  poetry,  by 
reason  of  its  beautiful  form,  and  next  to  it  the  euphonious  periods  of 
the  orators,  would  most  easily  impress  themselves  upon  the  memory  of 
youth ;  for  youth  delights  in  poetry  above  all  things.  Among  the 
most  difficult  styles  to  commit,  however,  according  to  him,  is  a 
prose  with  the  least  approach  to  rhythm ;  a  prose  in  which  not  beauty 
and  euphony  of  periods  is  sought,  but  only  a  sufficient  precision  of 
expression  ;  like  the  prose  of  the  jurists.  Quinctilian  benevolently 
proposed  to  lighten  the  labor  of  memorizing,  by  directing  short  les- 
sons to  be  taken  first,  and  such  moreover  as  should  not  be  uncon- 
genial to  the  learner ;  poetry,  therefore,  first  of  all.  This  Ruthardt 
overlooks,  and  lays  all  the  stress  upon  the  two  words  labor  and  cog- 
itare  ;  in  the  use  of  which  Quinctilian  had  reference  not  to  the  fifth 
classes  of  schools,  but  to  students  of  rhetoric*  who  were  soon  to 
enter  into  active  life  as  orators.  When,  therefore,  Ruthardt  opposes 
the  memorizing  and  repeating  of  poetry,  because  there  goes  to  it  no 
labor  and  no  cogitare — "since  the  rhythm  helps  forward  the  learner, 
and  draws  his  attention  off  from  the  words  and  the  thoughts" — it 
might  very  naturally  be  supposed  that  ho  recommended  the  selection 
of  matter  the  least  rhythmic  for  memorizing,  from  the  apprehension 
that  the  beautiful  and  euphonious  periods  of  the  orator,  with  their 
"  Freer  music  of  prosaic  numbers,"!  just  like  the  rhythm  of  the  poet, 
would  act  unfavorably  upon  the  thinking  faculty,  and  by  their  beauty 
of  form  al>stract  the  attention  from  thorough  thinking. 

But  that  this  is  not  Ruthardt^s  meaniug  is  evident,  or  why  has  he 
actually  set  forth  a  selection  of  beautiful  prose  extracts  as  material  for 
learning  ?  What  he  meant  was  only  this  :  that  poetical  matter  was 
not  60  well  calculated  as  prosaic  for  judicious  memorizing,  for  the 

'  Thene  ttuiienis  of  rhHorie,  for  whom  especially  Quinctilian  wa«  wrilinf ,  had  alrMdy 
completed  iheir  ftti'liea  in  f  rammar. 
t  Ad  expren!on  of  Jacob*. 
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combination  with  it  of  mental  drilling,  and  for  developing  grammat- 
ical principles  out  of  it,  <&c. 

He  had,  however,  a  much  deeper  reason  besides  for  admitting  no 
poetry  into  his  "  Loci ;  "  for  not  only  has  he  excluded  the  poets,  but, 
for  the  higher  classes,  almost  every  prose  writer  except  Cicero.  Even 
Livy  is  prohibited.  As  early  as  the  fifth  and  fourth  classes,  Cicero  is 
the  central  point  of  the  exercises  in  memorizing,  a  few  other  authors 
being  resorted  to  in  these  classes  from  mere  necessity,  to  illustrate 
points  which  Cicero  does  not  reach. 

But  why  Cicero,  and  nothing  but  Cicero  ?  Ruthardt  replies,  that 
**  Cicero  alone  is  accounted  the  model  of  Latin  style ;  "  and  he  zeal- 
ously opposes  Mager,  who  would  select  from  a  variety  of  prose  and 
poetic  writers  for  his"Zoc*  MemorialesP  If  this  is  permitted,  he 
says,  the  great  object  of  having  a  fixed  standard  and  central  point 
for  the  study  of  language  is  given  up ;  and  the  most  important 
requisite  for  writing  Latin  is  quite  passed  by. 

The  writing  of  Latin  is  the  object,  then,  that  is  here  steadily  aimed 
at  again,  whether  good  or  evil  come  of  it.  If  Ruthardt's  ^-iews 
prevail,  we  shall,  without  knowing  it,  be  carried  back  again  to  the 
ideals,  tendencies,  and  methods  of  the  earlier  Ciceronians  and  to 
Pogianus,  whom  we  have  quoted.  They  confined  themselves  wholly  to 
the  study  of  Cicero.  "  Since  Cicero  is  evidently  the  greatest  roaster 
of  Latin  eloquence  and  style,*'  says  Pogianus,  **  I  have  rejected  all 
the  other  Latinists."  Precisely  like  Ruthardt,  he  advises  that  you 
"  commit  to  memory  much  out  of  Cicero  ;  preparing,  as  it  were,  an 
extensive  wardrobe,  out  of  which  you  may  select  many  splendid 
garments  for  varying  and  changing  the  clothing  of  your  speeches." 

Is  it  an  entirely  vain  fear,  that  the  time  of  that  unhappy  old  car- 
icaturing, which  called  itself  Ciceronian,  will  be  coming  back  upon  us  ? 
Indeed,  we  may  more  reasonably  ask.  Have  the  old  ghosts  yet  ever 
entirely  left  us  ?  The  following  extract  from  a  German  gymnasium 
programme  for  1841  may  serve  for  a  reply.  Its  author  admits — 
for  he  can  not  help  it — that  the  idea  of  a  learned  language  is  obso- 
lete, and  can  not  be  revived.  But  yet  he  advocates,  in  the  spirit  of 
that  idea,  the  drilling  of  all  g}'mnnsium  pupils  in  a  Ciceronian  Latin 
style;  maintaining  that,  '*  In  general,  only  a  standard  author  should 
be  read  in  the  schools  whose  style  is  suitable  to  be  imitated ;  and 
any  other  author,  Tacitus  for  example,  should  only  be  read  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  with  the  standard  author,  and  for  a  short  time ; 
and  with  the  definite  purpose  of  giving  lessons  in  changing  his  style  into 
that  of  the  writer  of  the  golden  age,  who  is  used  as  the  standard." 

So  far  can  the  jack-o'-lantern  of  a  false  ideal  lead  a  teacher  astray, 
as  to  make  him  believe  that  a  denaturalized,  Latinized  schoolboy  can 
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be  made  cnpable  of  transmuting  the  massive,  condensed,  and  tliougbt- 
fnl  style  of  Tacitus  into  flowing  Ciceronian  Latin  ?  That  is,  that  be 
is  able  to  do  no  less  than  to  correct,  like  so  many  school  exercises,  the 
works  of  the  greatest  Roman  historian !  Butr  the  scholars  must 
meddle  with  Tacitus  only  for  a  little  while,  lest  a  longer  intercourse 
should  injure  their  Ciceronian  style  !*  !  *  I 

Does  not  Kuthardfs  ideal  coincide  with  that  bove  q^ioted,  and  that 
of  so  many  other  teachers  ?  Cicero  is  the  standard  classic,  his  style 
the  standard  stylo,  the  measure  for  all  others.  Other  classic  authors 
wrote  well  only  in  proportion  as  their  style  approached  his. 

The  highest  aim  of  the  scholar  is  to  be,  to  write  Ciceronian  Latin. 
Let  Cicero,  therefore,  be  his  daily  guide  and  companion ;  let  him 
learn  him  by  heart :  and  let  him  always  beware  of  all  abnormal  Latin ; 
of  the  abnormal  classics  ;  of  Tacitus. 

If  that  is  classical  education,  God  keep  us  from  it ! 

An  able  philologistf  has  forcibly  opposed  Ruthardt's  exercises  for 
memorizing,  so  far  as  they  are  meant  to  serve  Jis  an  introduction  to  a 
Latin  style.  MaUer  thus  committed,  he  says,  be  it  ever  so  well  ex- 
plained and  understood,  "  will  never  carry  the  scholar  to  any  thing 
except  a  clumsy  imitation."  The  scholar  who  "  desires  to  express  his 
own  thoughts,  will  at  once  find  himself  lefl  in  the  lurch ;  he  will  see 
that  none  of  his  thoughts  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  what  he 
has  learned.  No  sentence,  which  really  has  life  and  force  in  it,  will 
reappear  in  his  mind,  entirely  in  the  form  in  which  he  learned  it 

Real  facility  in  writing  Latin,  such  as  F.  A.  Wolf  demands,  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  this  clumsy  imitation — to  this  false  facility  in 
mimicking  Cicero.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  this  clumsy  imita- 
tion, and  what  by  real  facility,  has  been  shown  in  the  most  witty 
manner,  in  his  "  Ciceroiiianus^^  by  Erasmus,  a  master  in  writing  good 
Latin.  "  There  is  a  silly  endeavor,"  he  says,  "  to  write  in  a  foreign 
spirit ;  to  make  Cicero's  spirit  ajjpear  to  the  reader  in  our  works. 
W^hat  is  really  needed  is,  that  you  think  over  in  various  lights  what 
you  have  read,  and  by  meditation  upon  it  introduce  it  rather  into  the 
very  veins  of  your  mind  than  into  the  memory,  or  an  index  ;  so  that 
your  mind,  nourished  with  all  manner  of  intellectual  food,  will  itself 
furnish  a  stvle  which  shall  not  smack  of  this  and  the  other  blossom, 
or  twig,  or  grass-leaf,  but  of  the  very  essence  and  character  of  your 
own  soul ;  so  that  the  reader  may  see  in  your  writing,  not  a  patch- 
work of  fragments  of  Cicero,  but  the  impress  of  a  mind  full  of  knowl- 

*  A  like  Rpprehension  deters  theological  students  from  reading  Aagustin  and  Tertullian. 
Something  uiiclassical  or  borhyous  will  unawares  stick  to  Ihrm,  and  come  out  in  their  Latin 
examination  exercises.  I  J   m^    *'^t^m  } 

t  '*Examinafion  of  Rutkardt'i  Plan$^"  {De!eitchfunf  d€§  Ruthardttchen  Plans,)  by  Dr.  C. 
Peter,  gymuanum  director  1843. 
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edge  of  all  kinds.  Be€|s  gather  the  materials  for  their  honey,  not 
from  one  bush ;  but,  with  wonderful  industry,  they  fly  about  amongst 
flowers  and  plants  of  all  kinds.  They  gather  in,  moreover,  not 
ready-made  honey ;  but  they  prepare  it  themselves  in  their  mouths, 
and  bowels  ;  produce  it  themselves  ;  and  men  taste  in  it  notliing  of 
the  taste  and  sn^jglLof-lile'siiigle  blossom  which  supplied  it." 

Is  the  chief  object  of  Ruthardt,  and  of  his  followers,  in  being  so 
strenuous  about  memorizing,  and  about  extracts  exclusively  from 
Cicero,  entirely  distinct  from  the  false  ideal  of  those  Ciceronians 
whom  Erasmus  attacks  so  keenly  in  his  "  Ciccronianus^  giving  at 
the  same  time  so  correct  an  ideal  of  training  in  style  ?  It  is  not 
Cicero  alone  that  you  must  read,  he  says ;  the  bees  fly  about  to  blos- 
soms and  shrubs  of  all  kinds.  And  you  must  not  lodge  classical 
quotations  in  your  memory,  like  undigested  food ;  but  must  infuse 
them  into  the  mental  circulation.  You  must  not  present  to  the 
reader  a  patchwork  of  memorized  Ciceronianisms,  of  phrases  varied 
here  and  there ;  but  your  mind,  nourished  and  strengthened  by  the 
healthy  assimilation  of  classical  works,  should  appear  in  its  own 
original  character  in  your  writings,  without  reminding  us,  directly,  • 
of  any  books  whatever.     So  says  Erasmus,  i/^  (aMaXi  I  iXc  «4«i^  • 

Politian  agrees  with  him  entirely.  He  compares,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  imitators  to  parrots  and  magpies,  who  speak  words  they  do  not 
understand.  What  they  write,  he  says,  is  untrue  ;  without  substance 
or  efficacy ;  having  no  power  or  vitality.  He  advises  to  study  much 
and  long  in  Cicero,  and  in  many  other  good  authors.  "  When  the 
student  has  mastered  these,  and  gathered  together  a  treasure  of 
knowledge  within  himself,  he  will  produce  independently,  without  any 
strict  reference  to  Cicero.  One  who  runs,  and  insists  on  treading  pre- 
cisely in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  can  not  run  well;  and  he  can 
not  write  well,  who  does  not  dare  to  vary  from  a  copy.  In  short,  it 
shows  a  barren  brain,  to  produce  nothing,  but  only  imitate.'' 

Erasmus  would  side  with  Director  Peter  against  Ruthardt's  metho<^], 
as  calculated  to  produce  nothing  but  clumsy  imitation  ;  not  so  much 
to  educate,  as  merely  to  drill.  He  would  shake  his  head  at  Ruthardt^s 
claim,  that  by  his  method  the  scholar  would  learn  to  think  in  Latin. 
"  My  great  teacher,  Rudolph  Agricola,"  he  would  say,  "  who  surpassed 
all  others  this  side  the  Alps  in  learning,  who  was  the  first  of  Latin- 
ists,  said  that  the  way  to  write  Latin  was,  to  think  and  write  carefully 
in  the  native  language,  and  then  only  to  translate  into  Latin."  Has 
classical  education  in  the  nineteenth  century  progressed  so  far  that  its 
pupils  can  surpass  Agricola,  and  without  more  ado  think  in  Latin  ? 

Who  will  venture  to  answer,  "Yes;  our  scholars  have  arrived  at 
the  point  where  their  thoughts  arise  in  their  mind;*,  originally  embod- 
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ied,  bom,  in  Latin  words  ?  "  Let  none  deceive  tliemselves  on  this 
point  Their  furthest  attainment  is  only  this  :  to  have  stored  away 
in  their  memory  a  mass  of  Latin  phrases,  ready  at  their  command, 
without  its  being  necessary  for  them  first  to  translate  them  from  Ger- 
man into  Latin.  But  is  this  thinking  in  Latin  ?  If  a  beginner  in 
French  has  learned  the  phrase  Comment  vou9  portez-vous  ?  and  takes 
the  first  opportunity  to  use  it  without  first  translating  it  from  How  do 
you  do  ?  is  he  to  have  the  credit  of  thinking  in  French  ? 

There  is  an  unfortunate  reaction  to  be  apprehended  from  drilling 
youth  to  write  and  to  speak  phrase-Latin ;  a  reaction  upon  their 
German  style.  On  the  other  hand,  the  classical  study  recommended 
by  Erasmus,  in  the  above  quotation  from  him,  for  acquiring  a  pure 
Latin  style,  will  have  an  influence  even  more  strongly  favorable  upon 
the  vernacular  style ;  and  in  it  the  search  after  Latin  words  and 
phrases,  to  be  collected  together  into  a  lifeless  and  mannered  Latin 
composition,  is  omitted.  The  right  study  of  tlie  classics  improves 
the  man ;  and  therefore  it  improves  his  German  style. 

That  Kuthardfs  method  of  studying  Latin  does  not  favorably  influ 
ence  the  German  style,  might  very  well  be  gathered  from  the  German 
which  he  writes  himself.     Even  for  an  approving  reader  it  is  no  light 
task  to  read  through  Ruthardt's  larger  work. 

Voices  have  already  been  raised  in  favor  of  treating  the  German 
classics  on  Ruthardt's  plan  ;  to  select  out  some  materials  for  instruc- 
tion in  German,  to  be  used  like  the  "  Loci  MemoriaUiP  Professor 
Reuter,  for  instance,  says,  "  Is  it  not  true  that  Schiller's  "  Song  of  the 
Beir'  alone,  explained  in  its  material  and  formal  characters,  put  in 
connection  with  other  extracts,  and  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
memory,  would  be  a  more  valuable  acquisition  than  if  ho  had  read 
the  half  of  Schiller,  without  working  it  out  thoroughly,  comparing  it, 
and  committing  it  permanently  to  memory  ?  '* 

I  was  terrified  at  reading  this,  and  remembered  my  youth  and 
youthful  companions ;  how  with  passionate  love  we  read  Schiller's 
poetical  works  over  and  over  again,  and  so  far  from  having  to  be 
kept  at  it  by  our  teachers,  they  had  to  restrain  us  from  it.  This  love 
made  what  wo  read  impress  itself  upon  our  minds  "  permanently  " 
and  "  indelibly,"  without  any  man's  taking  pains  to  impress  it  upon  us. 
With  Cicero  and  with  Horace,  we  had  already  gone  through  the 
**  explanation  of  material  and  formal  relations ; "  but  an  explanation 
of  our  German  Schiller  was  thoroughly  repugnant  to  us ;  it  would 
have  been  like  poison  to  our  love.  In  like  manner,  thousands  of 
the  volunteers  of  1813  ** memorized'*  Schiller's  "Knights'  Song;"  it 
was  sung  very  enthusiastically  in  all  the  encamptnents  during  the 
war  of  freedom.    Does  Professor  Reuter  believe  that,  if  the  "  Knighta' 
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SoDg  '^  liad  been  at  school  "  explained  in  its  material  and  fonnal  rela- 
tions, put  into  connection  ^ith  other  extracts,  and  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  memory,"  th^  volunteers  would  have  understood  it  better, 
or  that,  at  that  great  period,  it  would  have  been  sung  with  more  en- 
thusiasm ? 

The  only  thing  that  remains  to  be  done,  is  to  select  some  German 
author — Garve  for  instance — to  constitute  him  a  normal  author,  and 
to  show  that  his  works  are  a  canon  for  German  style.  From  these 
works  there  should  be  selected  a  hundred  or  two  pages  of  material 
to  be  learned  ;  this  should  be  "judiciously  "  memorized  by  the  scholars, 
so  that  they  shall  have  a  store  of  German  phrases  in  their  minds  for 
all  occasions.  Let  the  ideal  object  of  this  course  be,  to  bring  the 
pupils  to  speak  and  write  German  as  they  do  Latin ;  to  make  orations 
that  shall  fit  their  mouths  as  well  as  those  of  puppets  do  theirs,  and 
to  have  puppet-director  Garve  speak  for  them  all  with  one  and  the 
same  voice — like  the  performance  at  a  theater  of  marionnettes. 
uuyi^¥^f^  Th^s  is  not  merely  _ajoke.  Many  things  have  happened  in  our 
I  f  times  which  intelligent  men  would  formerly  have  thought  impossible. 

k^l>*^^#  To  return  to  our  Latin.  Ruthardt  directs  that  the  scholar  should 
take  up  the  same  sentence  a  hundred  or  even  four  hundred  times, 
that  he  may  thoroughly  understand  it,  and  learn  to  love  it  I  Renter 
agrees  with  him,  on  the  classical  principle  deciea  repetita  placebiL* 
Peter  opposes  this  view,  saying  very  correctly  that  the  time  for  the 
scholar  to  recur  to  the  sentence  is  when  he  has  at>iined  to  a  higher 
standard  of  attainmenL— -34iB^entence  reihains  the  same,  but  the 
scholar  has  meanwhile  changed.  lie  sees  tlie  sentence  with  new 
eyes ;  his  power  of  seeing  has  increased ;  and  he  tlierefore  reads  it 
with  new  interest,  as  something  new.f 

Material  to  which  the  scholar  is  again  and  again  to  return  can 
not  be  too  carefully  chosen  and  arranged,  and  its  extent  should  not 
be  too  great.  Uow  much  in  the  dark  Ruthardt  and  his  adherents  are 
on  these  three  points,  appears  in  the  very  various  material  of  their 
"  Loci  Memorialesy  As  to  selection,  there  is,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  no  principle  of  arrangement,  except  that  short  sentences 
come  first  and  longer  ones  afterward  ;  and  the  amount  of  matter  is 

*  What  would  the  Kholar  say  to  this  ?  Compared  with  this  repetitiou.  a  huudred  or  four 
hundred  times  uf  the  same  souteuce,  what  Gesiier  calls  deliberate  reading  would  be  the 
merest  cursoriness, 

1 1  have  had  a  like  experience  with  students  of  mineralogy.  On  introduclng,a  beginner,  for 
instance,  to  the  group  of  quartzes,  the  clearer  and  simpler  facts  struck  him  at  once,  as  did  . 
the  great,  beautiful  cryhtals,  while  he  observed  the  smaller  and  more  complicated  trait* 
neither  with  eye  nor  understanding.  Far  from  attempting  to  force  him  to  a  degree  of  thor> 
oughnesa  for  which  he  was  unprepared,  I  led  him  ou  through  other  easy  groups,  and  brought 
him  back  to  the  quartzes  aAer  eight  or  twelve  weeks.  His  eye  and  his  intellect  had  alike 
now  grown  more  acute ;  and  he  was  delighted  to  perceive  and  understand  so  much  ihat  was 
new,  and  wondered  only  that  it  had  before  escaped  him. 
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much  too  great.  If,  however,  Ruthardfs  direction  is  to  be  lit- 
erally complied  with,  that  the  teachers  also  are  to  commit  the 
'^  Loci "  to  memory,  this  would  do  much  to  preserve  a  right 
proportion ! 

Kuthardt's  method  was  received  at  its  appearance  with  great  ap- 
plause, especially  by  men  of  influence,  and  there  seemed  a  fair  prospect 
of  its  introduction  into  the  educational  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  experienced  teachers  took  decided  ground  against  it,  especially 
against  its  being  brought  into  practice  in  the  way  its  originator 
recommended.  It  has  been  the  case  with  many  earlier  pedagogical 
novelties,  that  they  have  been  pushed  even  to  the  point  of  caricature 
by  their  originators ;  and  have  only  by  a  later  hand  been  reduced 
within  the  limits  of  moderation,  relieved  of  their  absurd  features, 
^  and  put  into  a  practical  form.  Such  was  the  case  with  Basedow, 
Ratich,  and  others.  We  may 'hope  that,  after  Ruthardt^s  method 
shall  have  passed  through  a  severe  fire  of  purification,  it  may  exer- 
cise a  healthful  influence  upon  our  schools.  It  is  already  doing  it 
negatively,  by  opposing  the  overstraining  of  the  scholars^  intellects, 
in  abstract  and  abstruse  grammatical  studies ;  and  indeed  }>ositively, 
inasmuch  as  Ruthardt  puts  the  memory  in  its  proper  place,  by  means 
of  exercises  for  it,  arranged  in  a  definite  order ;  although  this  is  not 
true  to  an  equal  degree.  There  seems  also  reason  to  believe  that 
some  "  material  for  teaching  language,"  (sprachliclier  Lernstof,)  as 
Ruthardt  calls  it,  either  a  short  chrestomathy  or  some  small  classical 
work,  might  be  very  usefully  introduced,  and  the  scholar  required 
from  time  to  time  to  come  back  to  it.  If,  at  the  fii-st  reading,  this 
material  should  be  too  hard  to  be  understood,  or  should  be  only  su- 
perficially understood,  it  would  be  very  pleasant  for  the  pupils,  after 
some  years  perhaps,  to  return  to  it  and  find  themselves  able  to  un- 
derstand it  more  thoroughly.  At  every  successive  recurrence,  in  like 
manner,  they  would  find  themselves  able  to  understand  it  more  freely 
and  adequately,  and  that  too  with  less  and  less  effort.* 

(f.     Meierotto.) 

We  shall,  by  way  of  supplement,  here  characterize  a  method  which 
has  been  brought  forward  by  Johann  Heinrich  Meierotto,  rector  of 
the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium  at  Berlin ;  a  teacher  of  such  reputation 
in  Northern  German}',  that  it  has  been  said  of  him,  that  what  Fred- 
eric the  Great  was  among  kings,  such  is  he  among  the  rectors. 

In  1785  ho  pubfished  his  works  already  referred  to,  ^  Latin  dram- 

*  It  18  the  more  to  be  wished  that  Ruthardt  may  live  to  aee  some  actual  reauH  from  bh 

labors,  because  they  hare  been  performed  with  very  great  honestj'  and  care,  and  bear  no- 

^ere  the  marks  of  Tanity  or  charlatanery— a  fiiult  which  belongs  to  motC  loTMitonof 

BMlbods. 
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from  which  the  boy  himself  can  deduce  the  rules."  Rules  so  ob- 
tained will  remain  the  longer  in  the  memory. 

All  the  quotations  are  from  classic  writers.  **  The  strictly  ancient 
and  strictly  Latin  authors,  who  are  wholly  distinct  from  the  com- 
moner authors,  who  merely  adhere  to  the  forms,  make  a  much 
deeper  impression  upon  the  memory."  *'  Each  extract  exemplifies  one 
instance  of  Latin  usage,  necessary  for  the  scholar ;  and  to  be  learned 
in  its  proper  order."  This  order  corresponds  with  that  which  has 
prevailed  from  antiquity  in  Uie  Latin  grammar ;  and  in  tliis  order  the 
rules  are  to  be  developed  by  induction,  by  the  scholars  themselves. 
This  they  will  easily  do,  if  the  requisite  material  is  every  day  laid  be- 
fore them  in  the  right  order  and  manner.  Only,  the  beginner  "  must 
not  be  plagued  with  the  terrible  exceptions  to  exceptions."  "  Why 
should  they,  like  our  forefathers  in  their  grammatical  studies,  instead  of 
confining  themselves  to  what  is  beautiful,  seek,  like  new  Herculeses, 
the  jaws  of  monsters,  and  other  adventures?  and  pursue  an  anomaly- 
hunt  through  all  the  authors,  and  fragments  of  authors,  that  exist  ? 

The  more  important  of  these  examples  are  to  be  committed  to 
memory ;  a  task  not  very  difficult,  the  scholar  having  them  already 
half-memorized,  by  translation,  explanation,  &c  '^Tliese  extracts 
remain  as  authorities  in  the  boy*s  mind ;  and  by  them  he  examines 
and  corrects  his  Latin.'' 

After  this  introduction,  comes  a  direction  to  the  teacher  how  to  use 
the  collection  of  examples.  The  scholar  receives  first  an  interlinear 
version  of  each  extract,  in  bad  German,  and  unintelligible ;  which  is 
to  be  put  into  good  German.  The  word  in  each  sentence,  printed  in 
large  characters,  is  to  be  especially  attended  to,  and  written  down  by 
the  scholar.  The  first  sentence  was  Natura  dux  optima.  ^  Natura, 
nature ;  dux,  guide ;  optima,  the  best  Nature  guide  the  best.  That 
does  not  sound  well ;  can  it  be  improved  by  varying  the  arrangement, 
or  otherwise  ?  Nature  the  best  guide.  There  is  still  something 
wanting.     Say,  nature  is  the  best  guide ;  adding  only  w/,  is,"  <kc. 

Meierotto's  method  is  similar  to  those  of  Ratich,  Locke,  and  Ham- 
ilton, in  commencing,  not  with  abstract  grammar,  but  with  extracts 
from  Latin  classics.  It  differs  from  them,  however,  in  that  they  make 
a  basis  of  some  one  author,  Terence,  .£sop,  the  gospel  of  John,  izc^ 
and  depend  upon  whatever  opportunity  such  author  may  offer  for 
abstracting  the  grammatical  rules  from  it.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
in  such  a  way  not  even  a  moderately  complete  grammar  can  be 
formed ;  scarcely  the  complete  paradigm  of  one  conjugation  or  de- 
clension. Meierotto,  on  the  contrary,  has,  with  unheard  of  industry, 
gathered  illustrative  extracts  from  all  the  classics,  arranged  them  in  the 
order  of  the  grammar,  and  caused  hia  scholars  to  deduce  the  gram- 
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"It  is  impracticable,"  says  Jacobs,  "to  arrange  sentences  in  a  strict 
grammatical  order,  so  that  nothing  shall  appear  in  the  text  which 
fthall  not  already  have  been  mastered  in  the  grammar.  This  I  think 
no  great  disadvantage ;  since  the  teacher  will,  at  first,  direct  the 
scholar  only  to  the  words  distinguished  by  their  print,  and  will  him- 
self translate  the  others  without  any  further  analysis,  until  the  scholar 
is  able  to  deal  with  all  the  words  himself."  This  mode  of  proceed- 
ing is  entirely  like  Meierotto's. 

Jacobs'  purpose  in  using  extracts  in  a  grammatical  order,  to  ol>- 
tain  a  body  for  the  dry  skeletons  of  paradigms,  and  a  prompt  ap- 
plied use  of  the  principles  learned,  is  pursued  in  other  ways  by  other 
teachers.*  They  cause  the  grammar  which  has  been  learned  to  be 
brought  into  practice  as  far  as  is  practicable,  by  making  simple  Latin 
sentences.  For  this  purpose  they' depart  from  the  usual  arrangement 
of  the  grammar.  When  the  pupils  have  learned  the  first  two  de- 
clensions (except  adjectives,)  they  learn  esse,  so  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
struct short  sentences.  This  construction,  again,  naturally  leads  to 
the  use  of  the  first  rules  of  syntax ;  so  that  distant  parts  of  the 
grammar  are  thus  brought  into  connection  with  each  other.  After 
sufficient  drill  upon  this  knowledge,  the  pupils  take  up  the  third  de- 
clension, and  so  on.  Together  with  the  paradigms,  the  nie^iing  of  ,  ®^J; 
the  words  used  in  them  arj^ftfTquired ;  wliich  enlarges  the  material 
for  making  sentences. 

CONCLUSION. 

Thus  we  have  examined  very  various  methods  of  teaching  Latin ; 
some  ignoring  the  ancient  grammatical  order,  and  some  supplement- 
ary to  it.  Except  Ruthardt's  plan,  all  of  them  have  been  for  begin- 
ners ;  and  from  all  of  them  the  intelligent  educator  can  learn  more 
or  less  that  is  useful.  A  wise  eclecticism  is,  however,  to  be  recon>- 
mended,  examining  the  spirit,  and  considering  the  judgment,  of  each 
master — of  Gesner,  Wolf,  Meierotto,  Jacobs;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  permitting  itself  to  be  turned  aside  by  outcries  made  for  the  sake 
of  drawing  attention. 

Before  all,  I  repeat,  we  must  be  clear  in  our  idea  of  what  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  to  be.  No  right  method  of  instruc- 
tion can  be  thought  out,  without  constant  reference  to  its  object ;  to 
the  nearest  and  furthest  objects  to  be  reached  by  the  school. 

The  ultimate  object  of  classical  studies  is,  thorough  comprehension 
of  the  classics;  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  historical  knowledge; 
thorough  scientific  attainment;  in  short,  cultivation. 

*  Principal  LaufT,  on  the  method  of  elementary  inatrnction  in  Lntln,  '*  Annual  Iiej>ort/or 
J840— 1811  of  the  Rin/al  Gymntuium  at  Munater^'-^lJahrenfiericht  i'ber  dan  JR.  Gymnnshtm 
SM  Munater  in  dent  Schufjahre,  ISIO— 1^1.)  Thi«  is  a  very  valuable  dii^cuHiion.  In  th« 
prcMOt  work  I  have  UiKuued,  io  acTeral  placec,  points  on  ivhicli  I  differ  from  the  author. 
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THB  JllUm  AND  TBEIE  SCUOOLfl. 


Is  a  fonner  number  of  the  Journal,  [No.  XITI.,  p.  213,]  we  devoted 
an  article  to  "  The  Jesuits  and  their  Schools " — a  chapter  from  the 
learned  work  of  Raumer^s  " History  of  Education  and  Instruction*^ 
As  stated  in  the  article,  we  omitted  a  few  pages  of  the  original,  which 
seemed  to  us  more  theological  than  educational,  and  as  likely  to  pro- 
voke unpleasant  and  unprofitable  controversy.  Since  the  publication 
of  the  article,  we  have  received,  through  our  correspondent,  Dr.  Wim- 
mer,  of  Dresden,  a  message  from  Prof.  Raumer,  to  the  effect  that  the 
omission  diminished  the  value  of  the  author^s  historical  survey  of  the 
progress  of  education  in  Germany,  and  that  the  objections  entertained 
by  Protestants  to  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  can  not  be  appreciated, 
without  drawing  attention  to  the  important  part  which  the  confessional 
and  the  ethics  of  the  Order,  occupy  in  the  internal  police  and  moral 
training  of  these  institutions. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  schools  are  avowedly  catholic-— 
that  their  teachers  are  an  influential  Order  of  the  Catholic  Church 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  the  Faith  as  held  by 
that  Church,  and  that  the  acknowledgment  of  sins,  conjoined  with  sin- 
cere contrition,  and  a  firm  purpose  of  amendment,  to  an  authorized 
priest,  is  obligatory  upon  all,  old  and  young,  who  are  in  communion 
with  that  Church.  When  parents  send  their  children  to  these  schools, 
they  know,  or  can  know,  that  they  will  be  subjected  to  the  influence 
and  training  which  the  Catholic  Church  recognizes  as  favorable  to  its 
purposes. 

The  superiority  of  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  considered  as  schools, 
and  apart  from  their  ecclesiastical  relations,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  director  and  all  the  subordinate  teachers  are  selected  for  their 
several  positions,  after  a  long  and  careful  training,  under  able  and  ex- 
perienced masters,  in  a  system  of  organization,  instruction,  and  disci- 
pline, devised  and  matured  after  years  of  trial  by  many  minds,  and 
embodied  in  books  composed  by  masters  in  the  several  studies. 

No  thoughtful  educator  can  study  the  educational  policy  of  the 
Jesuits  without  gathering  lessons  of  great  value  in  determining  his 
views  as  to  the  best  methods  of  conducting  the  education  of  the 
young.  He  will  find  many  things  to  approve  and  adopt,  as  well  as 
to  condemn  and  reject 
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[The  following  passages  in  the  original  German  of  Von  Raumer, 
were  omitted  in  the  first  edition  of  the  American  translation. — b.] 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  educational  system  of  the  Jesu- 
its, it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  their  influence  at  the  confessional. 
For  it  was  here  they  brought  into  play  those  principles  which  we  find 
laid  down  in  the  various  writings  of  their  moralists.  To  understand 
these  principles,  then,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  since  so 
prominent  a  place  was  given  to  the  duty  of  confession  in  all  their  in- 
stitutions. 

The  man  who  first  opened  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  Jesuitic  morality,  was  Pascal ;  although  the  Order  had, 
long  before,  with  unparalleled  effrontery  and  shamelessness,  embodied 
the  distinctive  features  of  this  morality  in  many  of  their  publications. 
A  doctrinal  controversy,  into  which  Pascal's  friend,  M.  Amauld,  had 
been  drawn,  occasioned  him,  under  the  name  of  Louis  Montalto,  to 
write  his  famous  Provincial  Letters.  The  three  first  of  these  are  in- 
troductory, and  of  a  doctrinal  nature ;  the  fourth  foi^ms  a  transition 
to  the  peculiar  morality  of  the  Jesuits ;  which  subject  is  continued 
through  the  tenth.  The  letter  writer  represents  himself  as  a  person 
unacquainted  with  the  maxims  of  the  Order,  who  betakes  himself  to 
an  aged  father  for  advice  and  direction  in  various  cases  of  conscience. 
He  begins  with  questions  growing  out  of  lighter  forms  of  transgres- 
sion, such,  for  instance,  as  the  omission  to  observe  a  &st,  but  gradually 
proceeds  to  sins  of  a  deeper  dye.  The  crafty  Jesuit  assists  him  out 
of  every  perplexity,  showing  him  how,  with  a  good  conscience,  he 
may  set  aside,  or  directly  contravene  every  commandment  of  the  Dec- 
alogue. Nay,  he  goes  to  the  highest  pitch  of  audacity,  proving  from 
his  moralists  that  there  may  occur  cases  where  a  man  is  absolved 
from  the  ^^painfuV^  task  of  sincerely  loving  God.  At  this  point  the 
letter  writer  can  no  longer  contain  his  righteous  indignation,  but, 
throwing  off  his  previous  reserve,  utters  his  real  opinion  as  to  the 
abominable  nature  of  these  maxims. 

To  give  our  readers  an  insight  into  this  morality,  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  ninth  of  the  Provincial  Letters. 

"  I  will  now  enumerate  to  you,"  says  the  Jesuit  father,  "  some  of 
the  means  which  we  have  de\ised  for  men,  by  the  use  of  which,  in 
their  intercourse  with  one  another  and  with  the  world,  they  may 
avoid  sin.  And  first,  most  men  are  greatly  troubled  to  know  how  to 
avoid  falsehood,  especially  when  they  wish  to  make  others  believe 
what  is  not  true.  But  see  how  admirably  such  cases  are  met  by  our 
doctrine  of  equivocals,  according  to  which  men  are  permitted  to  use 
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words  that  have  a  double  meaning,  thus  purposely  conveying  a  wrong 
impression.     You  will  find  this  laid  down  in  Sanchez/' 

"  I  know  it/'  good  father,  "  said  I." 

"All  the  world  ought  to  know  it,  indeed,"  ho  replied,  "for  we 
have  made  it  sufficiently  public ;  but  do  you  know  how  to  proceed, 
in  case  you  find  no  ambiguous  words  to  make  use  of?" 

"  No,  reverend  sir,  this  I  have  never  learned." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  he,  "  for  our  device  to  meet  exigencei 
of  this  sort  is  quite  new.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  mental  reservations; 
you  will  find  it  stated  by  Sanchez  in  the  same  place  as  the  above, 
lie  says,  "A  man  may  take  an  oath  that  he  has  not  done  a  thing 
that  he  really  has  done,  provided  that  he  mentally  adds,  *  on  a  par- 
ticular day,'  or  *  before  I  was  born,'  or  some  such  qualifying  phrase, 
and  yet  the  words  that  he  uses  shall,  in  no  sense,  betray  his  real 
meaning."  This  method  is  serviceable  in  many  instances,  and  it  is 
always  right  to  resort  to  it,  when  health,  honor,  or  property  is  at 
stake." 

"  But  is  not* this  adding  perjury  to  falsehood  ?" 

"  By  no  means,"  replies  the  Jesuit,  "  as  Sanchez  proves  in  the  same 
chapter,  and  our  Father  Filiutius  concurs  with  him.  For  he  says, 
'  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.'  The  latter  adds  another  and  an  infal- 
lible method  to  avoid  falsehood.  It  is  this.  When  you  have  said 
aloud, '  I  swear  that  I  have  not  done  it,'  add,  in  an  undertone, '  to-day ;' 
or  when  you  have  said  aloud,  '  I  swear,'  go  on,  mentally,  as  follows : 
*  that  I  say,'  then,  resuming  an  audible  tone,  add,  *  that  I  have  not 
done  it.'     You  plainly  perceive  that  this  is  telling  the  truth." 

"  I  do,"  said  I,  "  but  I  find  one  objection  to  it,  and  that  is,  truth  is 
spoken  in  a  whisper,  while  falsehood  utters  its  voice  boldly.  Besides, 
I  fear  you  will  not  find  many  men  who  have  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  avail  themselves  of  this  method." 

"  Our  fathers  have  answered  your  objection  in  the  same  passage," 
he  rejoined,  "and,  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  are  not 
shrewd  enough  to  apply  this  precept,  have  taught  that  such  persons 
may  say,  point  blank,  that  they  have  not  done  the  things  that  they 
have  done,  provided  that  they  fully  intend  to  give  their  language  the 
same  meaning  that,  under  the  circumstances,  a  wise  man  would  do. 
Tell  me,  now,  have  there  not  been  many  occasions  in  your  life,  when 
the  knowledge  of  this  precept  would  have  helped  you  out  of  trouble  ?" 

"There  have,"  I  replied. 

"And  will  you  not  grant,  moreover,"  ho  continued,  "  that  it  would 
often  be  very  convenient  to  be  absolved,  at  the  bar  of  conscience, 
from  the  obligation  of  a  promise  ?" 
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"  This  would  be  the  greatest  convenience  in  the  world." 

"  Then  hear  the  universal  rule,  as  stated  by  Escobar.  *A  promise 
is  not  binding,  when  he  who  gives  it  does  not,  at  the  time,  design 
to  keep  it.*  Now  it  seldom  happens  that  a  man  has  sucb  a  de«gn 
unless  he  confirm  his  promise  by  an  oath :  hence  when  one  simply 
says,  '  I  will  do  a  certain  thing/  he  only  means  that  he  will  do  it  if 
he  does  not  change  his  mind ;  for  thus  he  does  not  surrender  his  lib- 
erty. He  then  lays  down  other  rules,  all  of  which  you  may  read 
for  yourself;  and,  at  the  close,  he  adds,  'all  this  is  from  Molina  and 
our  other  writers;  we  may  therefore  trust  them  with  perfect  confi- 
dence.^ " 

^'  I  did  not  know,*^  said  I,  '^  that  a  specific  intention  had  power  to 
vitiate  a  promise." 

"^  You  see  what  an  advantage  this  principle  yields  us  in  our  inters 
course  with  the  world." 

We  can  scarcely  trust  our  eyes  when  we  read  such  shameless  doc- 
trines openly  avowed  by  the  most  reputable  of  the  Jesuit  moralists ; 
moralists  too  of  that  Order  to  which  the  confessional  'was  chiefly  in- 
trusted. Says  Lord  Bacon,  ^  In  our  investigations  of  nature,  multi- 
tudes of  scientific  deductions  flow  from  correct  maxims."  Who  then 
shall  estimate  the  multitude  of  abominable  deductions  and  corrupt 
practices  that  flow,  logically,  from  this  Jesuitical  morality  ? 

In  view  of  what  we  have  now  quoted,  our  readers  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  Order  exhibited  some  moralists  in  its  ranks  of  quite 
a  diflerent  character,  stem  and  unyielding  in  their  principles.  And 
they  will  naturally  ask  how  such  a  thing  can  be  without  involving  an 
inconsistency  ?  The  reply  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  admission 
of  PascaFs  Jesuit.  He  says,  ''Men  now-a-days  have  gone  so  far 
astray,  that  we  are  obliged  to  seek  them  out  and  adapt  ourselves  to 
their  condition.  For  otherwise  we  could  never  prevail  on  them  to 
come  to  us,  but  they  would  leave  us  altogether.  For  this  reason  our 
casuists  have  treated  of  the  nature  of  all  the  vices  to  which  men  in 
all  the  varied  walks  of  life  are  addicted,  in  order,  without  weakening 
the  cause  of  truth,  to  devise  maxims  of  so  mild  a  character  that  one 
must  be  very  hard  to  please  indeed  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  them. 
Our  Society  has  ever,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  re- 
ligion, acted  on  the  principle,  never  to  give  ofiense  to  any  one,  that 
thus  no  one  may  give  way  to  discouragement.  Accordingly  we  have 
maxims  for  all  classes  of  persons, — for  stipendiaries,  priests,  monks, 
noblemen,  servants,  rich  men,  merchants,  bankrupts,  the  poor,  for 
pious  women  and  women  of  the  world,  the  married  and  the  profli- 
gate ; — in  short,  nothing  has  escaped  our  oversight."' 
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It  may  well  be  imagined  what  a  sensation  these  Letters  of  Pascal's 
produced  throughout  France,  particularly  among  the  clergy.  But 
though  all  the  abominable  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits  were  thus  exposed 
in  the  clearest  colors,  by  quotations  from  their  moralists,  yet  people 
were  slow  to  believe  that  the  quotations  were  correct  And  in  Rouen 
the  clergy  set  on  foot  an  investigation  of  the  originals.  A  full  month 
was  spent  in  a  most  rigid  comparison,  and  the  result  proved  that  all 
the  quotations  that  Pascal  had  made  were  literally  accurate.  Alter 
this  examination,  the  Provincial  Letters  acquired  such  an  influence 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  French  clergy  came  together  and  urgent- 
ly insisted  that  these  noxious  moral  principles  of  the  Jesuits  should 
be  publicly  condemned.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  sought,  by  sophist- 
ical argument  or  by  burning  the  hated  Letters,  to  remove  the  odi- 
um that  had  been  fastened  upon  them.  Many  other  things  conspired 
also,  at  this  time,  to  destroy  their  power,  especially  controversies  with 
other  Orders,  and  the  growing  conviction  that  the  wily  knaves  were 
every  where  disturbers  of  the  peace.  They  maintained  their  position, 
however,  until  toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
year  1762  France  abolished  the  Order,  and  Spain  and  Naples  follow- 
ed her  example ;  in  the  year  1769,  the  ambassadors  of  these  powers 
called  upon  the  Pope  to  put  down  the  Order  universally.  On  the 
2 1st  of  July,  1773,  appeared  the  famous  Bull,  ^'Dominus  ac  Re- 
demptor  noster,^  by  which,  at  last,  its  existence  was  definitively  ter- 
minated. In  this  Bull  the  Pope  said,  ^  The  Society,  even  at  its  incep- 
tion, contained  manifold  germs  of  jealousy  and  dissension,  not  only 
within  its  own  body,  but  against  other  regular  Orders,  against  the  secu- 
lar priesthood,  gymnasiums,  universities,  public  schools,  yea,  even 
against  sovereigns  within  whose  realms  it  had  intrenched  itself. 
There  were  numerous  weighty  accusations  made  against  the  Society, 
to  the  effect  that  they  disturbed,  in  no  small  degree,  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  Christendom." 

The  Bull  proved  its  assertions  with  facts,  and  mentioned,  in 
express  terms,  "  the  advocacy  and  the  adoption  of  doctrines  which 
the  Apostolical  See  had  justly  condemned  as  not  only  repulsive 
in  themselves,  but  as  directly  at  war  with  morality  and  good  order.*' 
And,  finally,  it  asserted,  ^*  that  it  is  hardly  or  not  at  all  possible,  so 
long  as  the  ^  Society  of  Jesus'  exists,  for  the  true  and  abiding  peace 
of  the  church  to  be  again  restored." 

Thus  even  the  Pope  found  himself  compelled  to  uproot  this  Order, 
although  it  was  founded  for  the  very  purpose  of  extending  the  power 
of  the  Romish  hierarchy.  There  was  one  reason  for  this  proceeding, 
however,  which  we  do  not  find  stated  in  the  Bull  of  Clement  XIV., 
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nor  could  it  have  been,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  policv. 
Though  the  right  of  appointing  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  was  vested 
in  the  Pope,  yet,  when  appointed,  his  authority  was  absolute.  The 
Jesuitic  fathers  swayed  the  consciences  of  men  by  the  agency  of  the 
confessional,  and  they  transmitted  annually  to  their  general  more 
than  seven  thousand  reports.  "No  monarch  in  the  world,"  says 
Spittler,  "  could  have  been  so  well  advised  in  respect  to  the  affairs  of 
his  kingdom  as  he.  How  potent  was  the  scepter  that  he  wielded, 
and  how  difficult  was  it  to  escape  his  scrutiny  !  And  what  scheme 
could  he  conceive,  that  his  power  was  not  fully  adequate  to  car- 
ry into  effect !"  So  the  Pope  must  have  thought,  as  he  saw,  side  by 
side  with  himself  in  Rome,  this  general  of  the  Jesuits,  so  well  in- 
formed in  respect  to  all  that  was  transpiring  among  all  the  Christian 
nations  of  the  earth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ruhng  these  nations  with 
such  a  limitless  power.  "  There  can  bo  but  one  sun  in  the  firma- 
ment." Said  Clement  the  Eighth,  of  the  Jesuits :  "  their  aim  is  to  rule 
the  whole  world."  As  the  Praetorian  Guard,  first  organized  for  the 
personal  defense  of  the  Roman  emperors,  became  afterward  their 
most  dangerous  foes,  so  the  Jesuits,  fr^m  being  faithful  allies  to  the 
Popes,  after  the  lapse  of  years  conspired  to  overthrow  them. 

Soon  the  French  revolution  burst  upon  the  world,  and  both  church 
and  state  were  rocked  to  their  foundations.  In  the  general  confusion 
that  followed,  Pius  VII.  found  himself  compelled  to  submit  to  the  su- 
perior power  of  Napoleon.  Set  free  at  length,  and  reinstated  in  his 
former  position  of  independence,  "  the  first  great  act  with  which  he 
signalized  his  reinduction  into  office  was  the  restoration  of  the  Jesu- 
its." The  Bull  of  Restoration  appeared  on  the  7th  of  August,  1814 ; 
it  is  very  circumspectly  worded,  and  discloses  but  little  of  the  Impe- 
rial air  and  style  once  so  characteristic  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  It 
commences  with  the  permission  to  Francis  Karnu,  a  lay  priest,  form- 
erly a  Jesuit,  and  a  resident  of  Russia,  to  form,  in  connection  with 
other  priests  of  the  same  class,  an  association,  "  thereby  the  better  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  their  vocation"  both  in  teaching  and  preach- 
ing. The  reader  will  imagine  that  it  is  only  Francis  Karnu  who  is 
here  concerned.  But  a  little  further  on,  we  find  the  decision  to  re-es- 
tablish the  Jesuit  order  in  Russia,  is  "  extended,  at  the  request  of 
King  Ferdinand,  to  the  Two  Sicilies,"  then  to  the  "  States  of  tho 
Church,"  and,  finally,  "  to  all  other  states  and  countries." 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  Bull  to  meet  the  heavy  charges  against 
the  Order  that  were  embodied  in  the  Bull  of  Clement  XIV.  And, 
without  giving  any  heed  to  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Jesuits  had  de- 
servedly been  branded  with  odium,  the  members  of  this  reorgianiza- 
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tion  styled  tbemselves  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  thus  bolJIy  proclaimiDg 
to  all  the  world  that  they  retained  the  same  principles  which  had 
actuated  the  Jesuits  of  a  former  age.  Thus  was  an  Order,  which  had 
endeavored,  in  every  possible  inanner,  to  destroy  Protestantism,  again 
revived,  by  the  very  Pope  who  owed  his  own  restoration  to  the  Papal 
dignity  chiefly  to  Protestant  princes.  For  we  find  that  this  same 
Pius  VII.  was  under  the  necessity  (witness  his  Allocution  of  the  4th 
of  September,  1815,)  of  acknowledging  the  distinguished  services  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  negotiations, 
had  steadily  advocated  his  claims. 

The  Order  now  undertook  to  battle,  not  against  the  Reformation 
alone,  but,  at  the  same  time,  against  the  Revolution,  and,  through  its 
zeal  in  this  latter  direction,  to  win  the  favor  of  princes.  And  every 
effort  was  put  forth  to  blend  the  ideas  of  Reformation  and  Revolution  in 
one,  although  they  were,  in  fact,  totally  dissimilar,  inasmuch  as  the  for- 
mer drew  both  its  origin  and  its  increase  from  the  power  of  a  Divinely 
directed  faith ;  while  the  other  was  the  fruit  of  that  infidelity  into 
which  nations,  reared  in  superstition,  are  the  foremost  to  relapse. 

We  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  say  thus  much  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  Jesuits,  because,  without  taking  into  the  account 
the  tendency  and  practical  operation  of  their  organization,  we  should 
not  be  in  a  position  to  judge  aright  of  their  system  of  education. 
The  dark  and  loathsome  morality  of  tlie  Order,  I  have  felt  constrained 
to  give  chiefly  from  Catholic,  and  of  course  impartial,  authorities, 
and  the  rather,  since  men  of  eminence  in  the  ranks  of  Protestantism 
liave  been  misled  even  into  warm  panegyrics  of  the  education  and 
the  schools  of  the  Jesuits.  I  need  only  to  refer  to  Bacon  and  John 
Sturm.  Perhaps,  however,  they  are  somewhat  excusable,  from  the 
fiact  that,  in  their  day,  the  corrupt  character  of  the  Order  had  not 
made  itself  fully  manifest ;  for  even  a  Pascal  was  not  able  wholly  to 
strip  off  their  mask. 

Thus  the  ties  of  natural  affection  were,  by  slow  gradations,  percepti- 
bly weakened.  And,  after  a  time,  the  young  Jesuit  was  expressly 
taught  to  abnegate  his  misplaced  affection  for  his  kindred ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, if  any  property  came  into  his  possession,  he  was  expected 
to  surrender  it  to  the  Order.*  And  then  there  remained  to  him  in  the 
wide  world  no  relation,  and,  if  the  terra  is  not  a  misnomer,  no  love, 
but  that  which  he  cherished  for  the  body  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

With  regard  to  heretics,  the  solo  feelings  that  the  pupils  were  per- 
mitted to  cherish  toward  them,  were  those  of  hatred ;  in  proof  of 

*  From  this  single  source,  in  Upper  Germany  alone,  the  Order  accumulated,  within  the  pe- 
riod  from  1620  ro  iruo,  the  sum  of  600,000  gulden  (about  half  a  millioo  of  dollara.) 
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Tke  publication  of  Number  XV.,  for  December,  1858,  completes  the  Fifth 
Volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  edited  by  the  undersigned.  A  ref- 
erence to  the  General  Index  to  the  principal  topics  discussed  with  more  or  less 
fullness  in  these  five  Tolumes,  and  particularly  an  examination  of  the  volumes 
themseWes,  will  satisfy  every  candid  friend  of  American  Education  of  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  has  labored  to  redeem  the  pledges  made  to  the  public  in  the  Pro- 
face  to  Number  I.,  issued  in  August,  1855. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education  will  be  continued,  until  the  completion  of 
five  more  volumes,  by  the  present  Editor,  should  his  health  admit  of  the  requisite 
labor,  in  addition  to  other  engagements,  and  should  he  be  sustained  by  a  subscrip- 
tion list  sufficient  to  pay  the  actual  expenses  of  publication.  H.  R 

Habtford,  Conn.,  December  9,  1858. 
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Centralization  of  the  means  of  knowledge,  IL  277 
Census  of  1840,  IL  558. 
*•      •*   1850,  n.  477. 
Cernay,  agricultural  asylum  at,  TTT,  751. 
Cervetti,  F.,  HL  583. 

Channing.  W.  K.,  letter  to  H.  Moon,  V.  Q90L 
Chaplin,  D.,  notice  of,  IL5B. 
Charitable  endowmentsT^^.  57, 137. 
Charitable  institutions,  congress  of,  IL  238. 

historical  sketch  of.  TTT,  563. 

at  Rome,  list  of,  ILL  580. 
Charity  iniurioua  in  schiwito  of  design,  TTT,  471. 
Charity  schools,  early,  TTf.  566. 
Charity,  sisters  of,  as  teachers,  IL  443. 
Charlemagne,  cathedral  and  conventual  adioda,  L  251 
Charles  Albert,  IV43,  58, 50. 
Charles  Kmanuel.  IV,  43,  50. 
Charles  Felix,  IV.  61. 

Charleston,  8.  C,  new  school  policy,  H,  553. 
Chauncey,  1.,  V.  544. 
Chauveau,  P.  J.  O.,  report  by,  IL  788. 
Cheever,  Elzekiel,  biography  ofTX  297. 

labors  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  17297. 
"      "  Ipswich,  Mass.,  L  303. 
"      *'  Charleston,  Hasa,  L  304. 
"      *'  Boeton,  Mass.,  L  314. 

agricultural  operations.  L  303. 

motion  presented  to  selectmen,  L  304. 

Latin  school  of  Boston,  L  304. 

fthool-house,  L  306. 

internal  economy  of  school,  L  307. 

discipline  of  school,  L  309. 

text-books,  L  310. 

Accidence,  L  310. 

method  of  teaching  Latin,  L  310. 

essays  on  millennium,  L  313. 

death.  &.c..  I.  313,  314. 
Cheever,  S.,  on  agriculture  and  geology,  IV.  7B7 
Cheke,  Sir  John,  XIL  24 ;  IV.  165. 
Chelsea  Grammar  School,  IL  677. 
Chemistrv  in  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  L  221. 

applied  to  the  arts.  L  359. 

agricultural,  L  359. 

J.  A.  Porter  on,  IL  746. 
Chemnitz,  industrial  school  at,  IV,  352. 
Chenev,  8.,  V.  335. 
Cherokee  Indians,  public  education,  L  120L 

mode  of  teaching  English  among,  L  12L 
Chicago,  public  high  school  at,  Tm,  53L 

plans  or  building,  m.  536. 

course  of  study.  tTT.  53flu 
Children,  neglected,  IL  464. 

Lord  Burleigh  on  management  of  TV, 

law  of  Connecticut  as  to,  in  1650,  XV* 

how  retained  at  school,  TEL,  246. 

instructed  after  leaving  school,  TTT,  247. 
Children's  Friend  Society,  HL  789,  799. 
Chili  and  W.  Patagonia,  extent  tc  popaUUloou  |^  ML 
Choate,  Rufus,  address  at  the  dedication  of  ranbodf 

Institute.  L  239. 
Christ  and  Socrates,  compared  by  Roosaeau,  V«  4B4. 
Christian  and  heathen  charities,  jTr  564. 
Christian  Brother*.  IL  441,  721;  nL  437. 
Christian  charity.  Emiieror  Julian  on,  TTT,  565. 
Christian  education,  plan  of,  by  Synod  of  Doit,  Y»  7T 
Christianity,  its  relations  to  public  schools,  IL  587. 

recognized  bv  American  law,  TTT  96. 
Christopher  and  Alice,  by  Pestaloxxi,  IV,  66. 
Church,  S.,  quoted,  V,  543. 

Church  authority  in  management  of  aehoob,  IV«  418. 
Cicero,  IL  637 ;  HL  27. 39. 
Sturm's  estimate  of,  IV.  411. 
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Oletronian  of  Erafmin,  lY,  729. 
Cincinnati.  Hoqm  of  Refux^.  TTT,  811. 

■yttem  of  public  •cbools,  TV,  5^ 

ttatiitic9  of  "  **       IV,  WO. 

public  hif  h  icboob,  IV.  d-2U« 
Uitie«,  in  L.  8..  population  of  in  1840 aod  1850, 1, 476. 

**      embejlithment  of,  V.  ^^ 
Citizenship  ai  connocted  with  education,  i^,  86. 
City  Bchoob.  rmdation  of.  II.  069,  538. 
City  whoolii.  n.  20,  538. 

"    lH»y»,  in.  sKI,  338,  796. 

**    e<iurittion,  how  diaadvantafeout,  TTJ,  323. 
Civil  engineering,  L  182. 
Civilitr,  example  of.  TTT,  77. 
Clap.  T.,  argument  for  Ynle  Collage  ebartar,  V.  559. 
Clark,  T.  M..  arliole  by.  n,  IM. 
Class  instruction  in  lyceums,  TTT,  348. 
Class  system,  V.  352. 
ClaM-bo<l|[^  Melnncthon's,  IV.  751. 

Classes  in  reading.  IV,  227.       

Classical  education,  I.  67,  86;  in.  199,  903;  V.  764. 

**        lunguftge,  study  of,  I.  176. 
Classical  learning,  revival  of,  in  Italy,  V.  74. 
Closaics,  Greek  and  l^tin,  TT,  091. 

**        in  nchuiiU,  Dr.  Arnold  on,  IV.  563. 
Classification  as  an  educational  exercise,  H.  330. 

••  of  schools,  n,  458. 

Clay,  Rev.  John,  on  juvenile  criminals,  TTT,  773. 
Cleanliness,  nrovisinn  fur  habits  of,  H,  716. 
Clement  of  Ireland.'  L  2.'>4. 
Cleoineoes,  remark  by,  IV*  471. 
Clerc.  Laurent,  I.  422,  4:)3. 
Clergy  and  public  schools  in  Sardinia,  IV«  500. 

'•    ftchiKjIs,  IV.  578. 
Cleveland,  American  Association  at,  in  1851, 1,  6. 
Clindv.  Peatalozzi'a  school  at.  IV.  113. 
Cockburn,  II.,  memorials  by,  Q,  646. 
Cocleniiis,  Conrad.  IV,  72.». 
Cogswell,  Alice.  L  420. 
Coggenhall.  \V.  TV  article  by,  V,  727. 
Coins  study  of.  II.  4J7. 
Coil.  VV.  11.,  n.  »>r*l. 
Colbum,  Warren,  memoir  of,  II.  994. 

'*  "  arithmttlic.  method  of.  IV.  993. 

"  "  First  I.«s»ons.  influence  of,  n.  91. 

(yole,  David,  on  classical  odncation,  L  67. 
Cole,  T  ,  voya'.t!  of  life,  H.  548. 
Colman,  Mr ,  account  of  Mettray,  m.  730. 
Coleridtre,  II .  hi«  Northern  Worthieo.  TTT,  93,  38. 
Coleridge.  S.  T..  H.  102 :  HL  9«i. 
Colle^  wordi,  by  B.  II.  Hall,  noticed,  II,  743. 
CoUei^e,  antiquity  of  term. TI,  274. 

and  university,  distinguished,  II,  274,  276. 

code  of  honor,  TTT,  65^ 

community,  nature  of.  TTT,  66. 

boy.  described  by  Cnibbe.  IV.  588. 

early  action  for,  in  New  England,  V,  594.  541. 

expenses,  how  borne  by  poor  students,  y,  9,  93. 
Colleges,  improvements  practicable  in,  I,  174,  369. 

stimulants  to  effort,  I,  970. 

grade  of  honor,  I,  971,  273,  275. 

prixes  in  form  of  book*,  &c.,  L  979. 

mode  of  awarding  distinctions,  I.  979. 

foundation  of  scbolarshim.  L  373,  974. 

industry  in.  encouraged,  1.  2i4. 

degradation  and  promotion,  I,  275. 

increase  in  number  of  instructors,  I,  975. 

object  of  university  examination,  17976. 

classification,  I,  2i7. 

academic  degrees.  I,  977. 

open  univeraity  plan,  I,  278. 

degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  I,  978. 

English  universities,  I,  978. 

Sovemment  in,  I,  279. 
ifliculties  of  government  in,  I,  279 
treatment  of  oifenses,  I,  979. 
keeping  record  of  demerit,  I.  980 
penal  legislation,  I.  980. 
perpetrators  of  secret  offeiuea,  I,  980. 
of  present  dav,  I,  98L 
dormitories  of,  I,  281. 
raiationato  eaeh  other,  I,  988. 


eouooil  of  delentes,  L  383. 
correapondence  between,  L  384 
American.!  171,925,368. 
consolidation  of  I.  471. 
Upper  Canada,  1, 199. 
democratic  tendency  of,  I,  164 
poor  students.  I,  171,  179. 
distribution  of  honon,  I,  173. 
arrangement  of.  L  176. 

denominational.X  176. 

American  system,  I,  177. 

course  of  instruction,  L  178, 181,  183. 

age  of  admission,  I,  185. 

requiromenu  fur  admiiaion,  I,  184. 

and  universities,  outcry  againot,  I,  164. 

in  California,  H.  468, 

in  Canada,  n.  728,  733. 

in  Indiana,  n.  484. 

in  Kentucky,  H,  499. 

Catholic,  in  LTnited  States,  n.  435 

public  prayers  in,  IV.  23. 

educational  office  of.  XV,  968. 

evil  of  over -crowded  curriculum,  V,  774. 
remedy,  a  double  course,  V.  774. 

open  system,  V.  765. 
Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  IV.  738. 
Columbio.  (8.  C.)  Athenrum,  II.  735 
Columbian  Orator.  V.  339. 
Comenius,  J.  A.,  memoir,  V«  937. 

in  Englnnd,  V,  259. 

in  Sweden.  V,  258. 

dagf>gical  works,  V.  969, 997. 
ebledness  to  Bacon,  V.  970. 

school-books,  V,  272. 

plan  of  study,  V,  281. 

confessions,  V.  293. 
Comedies,  or  Latin  iilays,  V,  76. 
Commerce,  study  of,  I,  329. 

hisU>ry  of.  n«  648.  • 

a  liberal  profession,  IL  649. 

Peabody's  succcm  in,  U,  649. 
Commercial  schools  in  Saxony,  IV.  268 ;  ▼.  9SL 

in  England,  IV.  579. 
Common  School  Advocate^,  734. 
•*  "      Director,  V.  731. 

••  ♦•      Journal.  V,  638. 

Common  schools  in  the  several  states,  H,  4A5. 

and  academies,  TTJ,  201. 

in  Germany,  before  1800,  IV.  343. 

in  New  England,  in  1824,  IV.  14. 

main  dependence  for  American  education,  V,  TSi* 

and  universities,  V-  771. 
Common  sense,  V,  47G. 
Common  thing*,  teaching  of,  I,  629. 

knowledge  of,  for  girls,  IL  798. 

subjects  for  instruction  in,TI,  708. 
Communication,  power  of,  TTT,  324. 

intallectual  and  moral  effircts  of.  TTT,  395. 

value  of,  TTT,  325. 

Comparison,  educational  exercise,  IL  399, 

Competition  at  examinations,  II.  108 ;  Tty,  907 
Coin|>osition,  errors  in  teaching,  TTf,  S31. 

extempore  exercises  in.  L  467. 
Compulsory  school  attendance,  JL  444 ;  IV*  440. 

teaching,  IV,  166. 
Conant,  R..  V.  325. 
Conception,  mental.  IV.  904. 

and  perception.  IV.  383. 

and  memory,  IV.  324. 

aod  imagination.  IV.  394. 
^nf*^*^''""  of  Notre  Dame,  Montreal,  H,  T3L 
Contdns,  in.  158. 

Conjugation  of  verbs  in  English,  TTT,  101. 
Connecticut,  extent  andpopulation,  I,  967. 

whites,  colored,  L  367. 

*'      5  to  10,  10  to  15,  15  to  30,  L  3^> 

collegea  in,  1850 ;  teaohen,  pupils,  tneooM,  L  3Mi 

aoademies ;  teachers,  papib,  ioeooM,  L  36BL 

public  schools;  ••  **  "*        l,2tR,jn^ 

whites  in  coll.,  aeade ,  and  pub.  achooli,  L 
**      over  90,  unable  to  read  or  write,  T,^ 
native  bora,  -       •♦  "      1, 3 
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libraries;  sUte,  college,  tehool,  fce^  I,  369. 
school  fund,  I,  372. 
common  schoul  system^X.  373. 
teachers*  institutes,  I«  37a. 
Normal  School,  I.  373. 
Bute  Reform  School.  L  373. 
deaf  and  dumb,  I,  373. 
American  Asylum,  L  373. 
Mr.  Barnard*s  labors  in,  I,  G09. 
history  of  common  schools  in,  IV.  657. 
action  of  Hartford,  IV.  657. 
»•       ••   colony,  In  1850,  IV,  601. 
••      '•   New  Haven,  IV.  661. 
»•      "  colony  of  New  Haven,  IV,  664. 
education  of  Indians,  IV.  665. 
county  grammar  school,  1677,  IV,  667. 
legislation  in  1701,  IV,  605- 
appropriation  of  lands  to  schools,  1733,  rV«  703. 
revision  of  1750.  IV.  701. 
establishment  of  school  fund,  IV.  704. 

'*  ♦'      societies,  IV,  706. 

Society  High  Schools,  IV.  706. 
schools,  18U0  to  1838.  V,  115. 
act  for  educating  children.  1800,  V,  115. 
**    concerning  schools,  1799,  V,  116. 
*•  *'  children  in  facUiries,  V.  133. 

eonstitutional  provisions,  V.  124. 
experience  of  state  funds,  V.  133,  135. 
pamphlet  on,  in  1831,  V.  140. 
condition  of,  in  1830,  V.  139. 
••    "  1835,  V.  149. 
returns  provided  for,  V.  157. 
United  States  surplus  revenue,  V.  157. 
act  of  1838,  V,  153. 
collies  in,  V,  541. 
granU  to  Yale  College.  V,  546. 
Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  I,  681,  754. 
Connecticut  Historical  Society,  library  of,  m,  SSI. 

*'  *       State  Reform  School.  IIL  811- 
Conringius  on  academic  degrees,  H,  747. 
Conservatory  of  Arts,  Pnris,  H,  100. 
Comoionsness  defined,  IV,  3S6. 

cultivation  of,  IV,  326. 
Constantinople,  IVj801. 
ContenU  of  No.  5.  U.  17. 
No.    1, 1,  V. 
No.    2,  L  V. 
No.    3, 1,  v. 
No.    4, 1,  vii. 

"      "  supplement,  I,  viiL 
No.    6.  n.  257. 
No.    7.  n.  453. 
No.   d,  m.  3. 
No.    9,m.289. 
••     "  supplement,  JQ.  290. 
No.  10,  IV,  3. 
No.  1 1,  IV.  273. 
No.  12.  IV,  580. 
No.  13,  V.  9. 
No.  14,  V.  323. 
No.  15,  V,  609. 
Controversy,  how  to  practice,  IV,  465. 
Convent  schools,  H.  442. 

ID  Ireland.  IV.  375. 
Convention  for  school  improvement,  H,  21. 

of  teachers  at  Columbia  Hall,  in  1830,  n,  19,  23. 
Conversation,  Lord  Burleigh  on,  IV,  163. 
Conversations,  Lexicon.  TTT,  5. 
Cooke,  R.  S..  I.  7.  8,  10,  J02. 

journal  of  fourth  session  of  association,  I  9. 
Cooper,  Peter,  I.  204.  652;  H.  281 :  IV.  526. 
Cooper  Scientific  Union,  I,  653;  IV.  536. 

engraving  of,  I.  551. 
Coote,  author  of  the  English  Sohool  master,  I.  301. 
Copernican  system,  IL  §18. 
Copying  in  drawing,  p^.  494. 
Come,  M..  report  on  juvenile  crime,  I.  613,  617 
Coming,  E,,  donation  to  Dudley  Observatory,  n.  603. 
Corporeal  punishment,  J.  108,  112,  J30:  IV,  570. 
Correction  palernelle,  in  French  code,  I.  &2}. 
Costa  Rica,  extent  and  population  in  I8.1O.  I.  365. 
Country  education,  advantages  of,  m,  333. 


Courage,  instanoe  of,  HT,  77. 

Course  of  study,  Chicago  High  School,  TTT, 

Sardinia  technical  schools.  iV,  37. 
"        university,  IV,  46. 
"        secondary  schools,  IV.  ^ 
••       elementary    "       IV.  490. 

Saxony,  common  schools,  V.  35L 
**        nonnal  schools,  V.  354. 

Paris  Institution  for  Blind,  IV,  138. 

Sturm's  school,  rV.  169.401. 

ChemniU  Industrial  School.  IV,  392. 

Woodward  High  School,  itr.  »!• 

Rugby,  IV.  554. 

Hiero'nymians,  IV.  684. 

Agricola  on,  IV.  720. 

Melancthon  on,  IV.  75a 

Prussian  gymnasia, V^TOO* 

real  schools,  V,  704. 
••        trade    "        V,  707. 
**        institute  of  arts,  V.  713. 
Courteillea,  Vioomte,  L  618;  III,  573,  647, 704. 

Courtesy  in  deportment,  II,  105.  

Cousin,  report  on  education  in  Holland,  iii-  619. 

"  Prussia.  IV.  14 ;  V.  404. 

Cowdery,  M.  F., ''  Moral  Lessons  **  by,  IL  743 :  UL  «• 
Crabbe,  G.,  **  Schools  of  the  Boroogh**  by,  IV.  581^ 
Cracow,  university  of,  I.  403. 
Cramming,  at  university,  iii-  367. 
CraUnder.  V.  88. 
Cretinism,  n.  738. 

Criminal!!,  young,  French  patronage  for,  HI,  66L 
CrisUldi,  Belisarius.  TTT^  383. 
Crosby,  Alpheus,  report  by,  II,  981. 
Cross-school,  Dresden,  V.  358. 
Crusades,  regenerated  Europe,  H.  387. 
Cujncius,  Iv,  44. 
Cumberland  UniversitT,  VI,  765. 
Curiosity,  H.  118,  120,  326 ;  V.  477 
Curriculum,  necessity  of,  I,  180. 

'*         of  architectural  study,  IL  639 
Curtin,  A.  G.,  report  by,  IL  508. 
Curtis,  Joseph.  I.  055. 
Custom,  power  of,  V.  682,  684. 
Cutler,  T.,  V.  55. 
Cyclopedia  of  Amer.  Literature,  IL  74& 

Dame  School,  IV.  582. 
Dana,  J.  D.,  inaugural  by,  on  geokfy,  L  641. 
letter  by,  IV.  W9. 

on  science  and  scientific  sehoola,  IL  349. 
Dana,  S.,  notice  of.  IL  52. 
Dangerous  classes,  TTT.  765,  766. 
Danvers.  Peabody  Institute  at,  L339. 

reception  to  (George  PeabodyrXL  64iS. 
Dartmouth  CiiUcge,  I.  405;  IV.  667. 
Davenport,  Rev.  John,  L  398. 
plan  of  college  for  New  Haven,  V.  S4L 
and  Ho|»kins*  bequest,  IV.  fl7],  676. 
Davis,  E.  G.,  on  W.  Colbum.  IL  396. 
Davis,  Rev.  Gustnvus  F..  L  4S7. 
Davis,  J.  B.  C,  address  at  Danvers,  IL  598. 
Dawson,  J.  W.,  article  by,  IIL  438. 
Day-dreaming,  IV.  601. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  sutistics  of.  in  U.  B.,  in  ISSO,  L  890^ 
institutions  for,  in  1855,  L  444. 
cost  of  buildings  and  grounds,  L  444. 
date  of  opening.  I.  444. 
number  of  teachers  and  pupils,  L  444. 
names  of  principals,  L  444. 
annual  expenses,  L  444. 
''      receipts.  L  444. 
institutions  for,  in  Connecticut.  L  444, 373. 
New  York,  L  444.  450;  IIL  347, 
Pennsylvania,  L  444,  454. 
Virginia,  I.  444,  457. 
North  Cnrolinn,  L  444,  45L 
South  Carolina,  L  444,  455. 
Georgia,  L  444,  374. 
Alabama,  L  444.  37L 
Ix>uisinna,  L  444.  377. 
Mississippi,  L  444. 
Tennessee,  L  444,  455. 
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Dtef  ud  damb.  iQ«titut*t  for,  in  Kentaeky,  1. 444, 377. 
MiMouri.  I.  444. 
Iowa,  L  444,  375. 
lUiiiois,  L  444,  375. 
Indiana,  I,  444,  37U. 
Michifran.  L  444. 
Ohio,  L  444,  45S. 
W  isconsi  n . jL  457. 

education  of,  ill,  338. 
Debating,  J.  N.  .McBIh>ott  on,  L  495. 
DeBazelaire,  on  Tata  Giovanni's  Atylam,  ii^-  583. 
DeBow'ii  couipend.  ti(\h  census,  tables  from,  L  903, 366. 
Decimals,  how  taught.  L  536. 
Deeurion,  of  Comeniiis,  V.  265. 
Degrees,  right  and  wrong  way  to  gire,  H,  391. 

academical,  origin  of,  H.  747. 

in  Saxon  universities.  V.  366. 

in  Sordinia,  IV.  50,  57. 
Delalleau,  M.,  etfurts  of,  for  Mettray,  IIL  693. 
Dblawark,  extent  and  population  of.  L  367. 

whites ;  5  to  10.  10  to  15,  15  t«)  30.  L  367. 

colleges ;  p(i|iils,  teachers,  income,  I.  368. 

academies;   "  "  "        I.  3U8. 

whites  in  colleges,  academies,  and  pub.  schUs,  I.  3G8. 

libraries  ;  state,  college,  social,  ice.  L  369. 

public  schools ;  pupils,  teachers,  income,  I.  368. 

whites,  over  twenty,  unable  to  read  or  write,  I.  36;?. 
•      "      native  born,  "  "  •*        1, 368. 

free  schools.  I,  373. 

deaf-mutes  and  blind,  I,  274. 

educational  funds,  I.  374. 

public  schools  in.  H,  474. 

■cbool-hiiuses  in.II.  474. 

text-books.  H.  474. 

individual  teaching.  H,  474. 

want  of  public  interest,  H,  475. 

teachers,  II,  475. 

supervision,  H,  475. 

parental  interest,  H,  475.  ■    

Delille.  J..  "  Village  Schoolmaster'*  by,  IIL  159. 
DemetK.  M.,  report  on  agricultural  colonies,  L  611. 

founder  of  and  labors  for  Mettray,  L  618;  lH,  572. 

speech  at  Birmingham,  I,  633. 
Denmark,  n.  719. 

model  dwellings  in,  TTT,  '237. 

Deportment,  instruction  in,  II,  104.      

Deschanips*  plan  for  blind  instruction,  IV,  130. 
Descriptive  geometry,  for  polytechnic,  Paris,  TL,  191. 
Despotism,  educational  policy  of,  m,  87. 
Development,  human,  II,  691. 

Pestalozzi  on.  IV.  66. 

Russell  on.  IV,  329. 

law  of.  Jarvis  on,  IV,  594. 
Deventer,  athenvum  at.  I,  4^- 

school  at.  in  1384,  IV,  633. 
Dew  ill,  (;.  A  ,y.  9. 
Dick,  bequcsit  in  Scotland.  L  393. 
Dictionary,  chained  to  desk,  m,  136. 

Englioh,  in,  161- 

Webster's  and  Worcester's,  m.  319. 
Diesterweg,  Dr.  A.,  articles  by,  IV.  233,  937,239,243, 

243,  34.1. 

translations  from  his  Mmanach^  IV,  233,  505. 

festival  in  honor  of,  IV.  500. 
Diet,  teacher'si,  H,  392. 
Dietrich.  Dr.,  on  l.Atin  accent,  Q,  199. 
Difficulties  of  school  improvement.  IL  465,  473. 
Diocletian,  beggars  drowned  bv,  ULSM. 
Discipline,  tliorongh  mental,  H,  690. 

methods  of,  IV.  323. 

Cyrus  Peirce's  methods  of.  IV.  301. 
Disraeli,  results  of  reading,  IL296. 
Dissectioo  in  medical  schoobrY,  540. 
District  library  system,  V.  401.        ^^ 
District  School  as  it  Was,  qnoted,  TTT,  456. 
'*  '*      sunzas  on.  TTT,  456. 

"  "      New  England,  poem  on,  IV.  189. 

District  system  of  organization,  n,  513,  531,  489 
Dix,  J.  A.,  V,  134. 

Doctrinale  puerorum.  IV,  736 ;  V.  565. 
Dole,  J.,  article  by.  HI,  161, 
Domestic  life,  V.  187. 


Domiflieam,  V,  74. 

Donaldson,  J.  W.,  on  classical  •ebolarship.  EL  T37. 
Donatus,  a  school-book  of  fiHeenth  centuryTv,  86. 
Dort,  Synod  of,  on  Christian  education,  V,  77. 
Dowse,  Thomas,  obituary  on,  TfT,  281. 

library  of,  HI,  284, 
Drains,  noxious  effluvia  from,  V,  47. 
Dramatic  personation  in  expression,  TTT^  57. 
"       exhibitions  in  schools,  V.  503-^9. 
Drawing,  instruction  in,  France.  II.  419. 

instruction  in,  n.  134.  421 ;  HL  55^  337,  460, 471, 
473;  IV,  J ftl,  329.  ' 

Rousseau  on,  V,  475. 

Basedow  on,  V.  500. 
Drawing-out  urocesi  of  teaching,  V,  819. 
Dresden.  V.  353. 

commercial  school  at,  IV«  253. 
Dringenlierg,  L..  V,  65. 
Droyssig,  female  seminary  of,  IV,  249.     ' 
Dubuis,  A.,  on  teaching  drawing.  T^,  421. 
Duc|)etiaux,  E..  L  612 ;  lEL  336. 

on  school  at  Bacbtelen,  TTT,  507. 

Carra,  m.  599. 

Mettray,  III.  716. 

Petit-Bourg,  m,  653. 

Petit  UuevillvTm.  749. 

Rauhe  Hans,  nL  6a3. 

Ruysselede,  I.  012;  HI,  631. 

St.  N  ichulas.  Pans,  TTT  737. 

conclusions  on  agricultural  reform  schools.  HL  577. 
Dudley,  Mrs.  Blandina,  benefaction  of,  H.  597. 
Dudley,  Charles  E ,  character  of,  n,  598. 
Dudley  Observatorr,  TL  592,  598. 
Dufau.  M ,  IV.  135. 

Duffield,  D.  B.,  duty  of  the  state  in  education,  TTT,  81. 
Dunglison,  R.,  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science,  V.3EM). 
Dunlop's  Act,  outline  of,  TTT,  803. 
Dunn,  Henry,  principle  of  teaching,  L  "J^l. 
Dunnell,  Mark  II.,  report  by,  IL  495. 
Durgm,  Clement,  character  and  fate  of,  IL  392. 
DuMeitbni  Abbey,  Prussia,  reform  school  at,  n,  931. 
Dwight,  Edmund,  portrait  and  memoir  of,  IV.  1.  5. 
Dwight,  Francis,  portrait  and  memoir  of,  V.  803. 

educational  labors  of,  V,  508. 
Dwight^iss  M.  A.,  article  Ly,  U,  256, 409, 587 ;  HL 

467  ;  V.  305.  ^J  **«  »  ***• 

Dwight,  Timothy,  school  at  Greenfield  Hill,  IV.  608. 

as  a  teacher.  V.  5^3,  586. 

memoir  of.  V.  574. 

intellectual  character  of,  V.  568. 

moral  character  of,  V.  573. 
Dwight  Grammar  School,  plans  of,  IV«  760. 

Eames,  Jane  A.,  V.  34. 

Ear,  and  how  trained,  V,  4761. 

Eaton,  Theopbilus,  L  298,  647. 

dedication  of  sohool-huose  to,  L  647. 
Eber,  P.,  V,  659 
Eberhard,  tee  Everhard. 
Eccentricity,  IV,  608. 
Ecole  des  Chartes,  Paris,  conne  of,  IL  94. 
Ecuador,  extent  and  po|mlatioo  of,  I,  365. 

Edinburgh  ragged  schools,  TTT,  808.  

'*  Review,  on  American  literature.  TTT  148. 

"  United  Industrial  Scliool,  ni,  504. 

University,  IV.  821. 
Edson,  T.,  biography  of  W.  Colbom,  IL  207. 
Education,  thoughts  on,  by  Prof.  UeniyTL  IT. 

mental  and  moral,  I,  35. 

public,  among  Cherokees,  L  1^ 

system  in  Upper  Canada,  f,  186. 

benefactors  of.  L  902,  551. 

in  PhiladelphiaTL  93. 

of  daughters.  L  334. 

a  debt  doe  to  future  generaUooa,  I,  938. 

among  Hebrew*,  L  243,  244,  946. 

among  ancients,  L  249. 

popular,  in  Germany  and  li^gfand,  I.  907. 

of  girls,  L  409. 

of  woman,  L  567. 

defined,  n.  690. 

a  public  duty,  n.  478^  975;  III.  81. 
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Ednoation,  physical,  conditiont  of  loaQd,  n,  378. 

importance  of,  U.  358. 

iotellectual  analvai*  of^n.  H^- 

practical,  ncedeii,  II.  3t^ 

rafurroatory,  H.  '231. 

correct  method*  of.  ILL.  333. 

how  to  be  promoted,  ill.  268. 

prinoinles  of  reUenber;f.  IH,  594. 

should  be  compuUury,  lIL99. 

influence  of  printing  on,  ly.  73. 

Pestaloui*a  princi|>let  of.  Fv.  65,  351,  355. 

history  of,  from  Raumer.  IV,  J49. 
*    Sturm's  system  of.  IV.  ICtf,  401. 

literature  of,  IV,  ls3. 

art  in,  IV,  lai- 

Luther  on,  IV.  4^. 

Ifontaicne  on,  iV.  461. 

Rosmini's  work!<  on.  IV.  493,  494. 

raquisites  of,  IV.  395. 

English,  t)r.  Arnold  on,  IV   578. 

outline  of  comprehensive,  IV.  593. 

purpose  of,  IV,  593. 

and  crime.  Cyrus  Peirce  on,  IV.  296. 

normal.  V.  «» 

report  on,  V,  60.  

Educational  intelligence,  I.  234  ;  n.  236,  701 ;  TTT 
537, 

esriodicals,  L  138,  656. 
iography,  X.  295,  417. 
interest  in  United  States,  I.  364. 
maf  nttude  of,  do.,  L  445. 
sUttstics,  I.  371. 
association,  earliest  formed,  H,  19 

*'  national,  IL  22. 

traoU,  n.  460. 

appropriatioos,Prussian  &  French,  compared,  II,  337. 
revival,  1800  to  1830,  n.  19. 

nomenclature  and  index.  H.  240.  

Educational  association^  religious  tests  in,  TTT.  263. 
museum.  South  Kensmgton.  TTf.  270. 
appropriations,  Sardinian.  1857,  iV,  63. 
Irish  nat'l   IV,  365,  375. 
history,  how  to  write,  IV.  152. 
derelopment,  IV.  329. 
works,  list  of,  IV.  361. 
locftire,  by  D.  Masson.  JV  863. 
publications,  Sardinian,  IV,  489. 
address.  IV.  285. 
Educational  development  in  Europe,  I,  847. 
three  stages  of  learning,  I,  247. 
primal  sta^,  I.  247. 
schools  or  philosophy,  I.  248. 
institutions,  L  248. 
■eootid  stage,  I,  250. 
independent  teacher,  I,  250. 
Greek  language,  I,  251. 
classic  period  of  Rome,  I,  S51. 
Latin  language.  I,  251. 
Christianity,  L  253. 
lan^ages,  antiquities,  philosophy,  fco.,  I,  3S3. 

Prejudice  of  ecclesiastics,  I,  S»3. 
t.  Gregory,  I,  253. 
Educational  errors,  order  of  teaching,  H.  117. 
monotony  in  teaching.  H.  120. 
repressing  obeervation,  II.  123. 
memory  overtaught.  II,  385. 
European,  in  1800,  IV.  72. 
of  Pestalozsi,  IV.  05.  126. 
in  pronunciation,  IV,  896. 
•f  Sturm.  IV.  405. 
in  family,  Luther  on,  IV.  421,424. 
in  training  memory,  IV,  315. 
in  teaching  rending.  IV.  317. 
arithmetic,  IV.  j17. 
Mographv^IV,  318. 
history.  IV.  318. 
languMe.  IV.  330. 
.  logic,  IV,  330. 
philosophy,  IV.  338. 
mathematics,  IV.  333. 
Edward,  monastery  of.  IV.  714. 
Edwards,  N.,  report  by,  n,  479. 


Ed  wants,  Richard,  memoir  of  Tilliaghaat,  II.  368. 

Electrotype  the  gift  of  science,  I.  361. 

Elgin,  Lord.  L  197 ;  m,  239. 

Eliot,  the  apostle  to  the  Indiana,  Y.  123. 

Eliot,  8..  article  by,  IV.  545. 

Elizabeth,  Uueen,  knowledge  of  Greek,  TTT.  88,  30. 

Elizabethan  Sisters,  TTT^  499. 

Ellis,  Rev.  John,  labors  in  Illinois.  I,  236. 

Elmer,  Ladv  Jane  G  rev's  tutor,  TTT,  Ji. 

Elocution,  n.  137 ;  m.  332,  344. 

Eloquence,  real,  IV,  472. 

Emerson,  G.  B..  memoir  and  portrait  of,  V.  417. 

memorial  of.  to  legislature,  Y,  653. 
Emerson,  R.  W.,  English  Traits,  II,  746. 
Emile,  bv  Rousseau,  V.  463. 

Emilie,  daughter  of  Basedow,  how  educated,  V.  49L 
Emroamiel,  Philibert,  benefaction  of,  IV.  43,  58. 
Emotion,  TTT.  4H. 
Emulation.  I,  370 ;  V.  23,  422. 
Encyclopedia  of  E<lucation.  I,  1,  135. 
Endowed  schools,  I,  301  ;  IQ.  205,  209 ;  IV.  807. 
Engineering,  study  of,  I,  333,  361. 
EifOLAND  ;  colleges  and  universities.  I,  261. 

cathedral  and  conventual  schools,  I,  261. 

popular  education,  I.  367. 

scientific  schools,  I,  336. 

scheme  of  national  education  for,  I,  638. 

educational  statisttrs  of,  in  1851, 1.  640.  « 

military,  naval,  and  other  special  schools,  I,  648. 

collegiate  and  grammar  schools,  I,  640. 

denominational  schools,  I.  040. 

public  day  sch(M>ls,  I,  640. 

Queen's  Srhool,  at  Windsor,  I,  540. 

minister  of  public  instruction  proposed,  I.  639. 

Miss  Burdett  Coutts'  prize  scheme.  H,  7U8. 

plan  of  needlework  in  St.  Stephen's  Schoal,  H,  710. 

agricultural  laborers  in.  Q,  711. 

Lord  Palmerston's  addreas,  H,  712. 

minutes  of  committee  of  council,  U,  714. 

department  of  science  and  art,  II,  715. 

Nightingale  fund,  IL  715. 

educational  appropriations  in  1856.  IL  348. 

grammar  schools,  endowments  of,  l£~343. 

early  agricultural  reform  schools  inTjJLl,  577. 

educational  grant.  L  3^ ;  TTT  374. 

outline  history  of  reform  education  in,  ill,  787. 

poor  laws  of.  llf,  797. 

reformatories  of,  in  1857,  ID.  800. 

public  or  endowed  schoolsTlV.  581.  807. 

appropriations  to  art  and  science,  IV.  798 

mining  school,  benefits  of.  H,  233. 

military  education  and  schoob,  IV.  808. 

Radleigh  School.  IV.  803. 

educational  conference,  IV,  813. 

Siromotion  of  social  science,  IV.  813. 
bundation  schooh.  IV.  807. 

pauper  schools,  IV.  813. 

workhouse  schools,  IV.  813. 

schools  in  rural  districts,  IV,  813. 

natural  history  museum  JV,  793. 
English  language,  I,  51 :  U.  199;  m,  161. 108. 
Engraving  on  stone,  ancient  art  of^  TT,  587. 
Enunciation,  IL  136. 
Ephnri,  in  Trotzendorfs  school.  V.  106. 
EpistolsB  Obscurorum  V irorum,  authow  of,  V.  71- 
Equality  of  school  privileges.  DCL  480. 
Erasmus,  educational  views  of,  IV.  T^ ;  V.  66,  73. 
Erlangen.  university  of,  L  404. 
Ethical  element  in  education,  Rousseau  on,  V, 

Basedow  on.  V.  511. 

Bacon  on,  V^683. 

Whatcly  on,  V.  683. 
Eton  college,  expenses  at,  in  1560.  IV.  2M>. 
Euler,  estimate  of  Basedow.  V.  510. 
Europe,  universities  of,  L  170;  H.  747. 

reformatories  of.  TTT,  809. 

institutions  for  the  blind  in,  IV,  133, 138. 
Evening  Hour  of  a  Hermit,  extract  of,  UL  411. 
Evening  schools,  n.  403 ;  HL  561. 
Everett,  D.,  author  of  '•  Yutt'd  tearct  expect,** 

V.  340.  ^^ 

Everett,  E.,  adJrcss  on  Abbttt  fjawrance,  L  907. 
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Ererett,  E.,  tddreai  on  pubHo  tchoob,  Botioa,  I,  643. 
addm*  on  nornml  tchoola,  H.  494. 
uses  of  astronomv,  II,  6t>l. 
Peabody*s  rereptfon.  U,  647. 
T.  Dow«e,  m.  284,  SI85,  a»7. 
J.  I^well.  Vr4*2«. 
Lowell  lectures.  V,  437. 
John  llarTard.  V.  525. 
influence  of  ilHrvard  College,  V,  531. 
fifi  to  RoBton  Library,  and  letter,  IL  3(M. 
Everbard.  V.  67. 

Eaaminntion ;  fur  appointment  to  public  uflSce,  L  637 ; 
TTT  267. 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  H,  01. 
entrance  to  Polytechnio  School,  Pwria.  n,  176. 
**  ChicAsro  High  School.  IIL  533. 

*'  uuiveraitv,  Sardinia,  IV,  42. 

"  Sturm'*  cinfcse*.  IV.  170,  ll«. 

of  teachers,  nt  Dresden.  IV.  331. 
public,  of  female  puptl<,  V.  30. 
Example*  of  training  idiots,  by  Or.  Wilbur,  IV.  419. 
Excitement,  love  of,  IV.  607. 

Exercise  fur  teacher*,  H.  'Mi4.  

Exclu»iveness  in  circulating  art  publications,  HI,  266. 
Expression,   power  and  conditions  of,  TTT,  47,  331 ; 

IV.  470;  V.265. 
Eylert,  Bishop.  V.  160. 

Factory  children  in  Connecticut,  V   123. 
Faculties,  mtellectuni,  annlvsis  of,  tl.  115. 
Fa-?ini?.  IV.  54W,  804:  V.HO. 
Falkland  Islands,  extent  and  |iopulatioa  of,  I.  365. 
Family  educnti..n,  IV.  3tJ2,  421. 
Family  system  in  reformatory  education,  I.  609;  ill, 
567. 
at  Mcttrny,  HI.  70:»,  713.  722.  727. 
Fancy,  effects  of,  on  expression,  ill,  54. 
Farmcra'  lioys  nt  school,  IV,  5W.  ^^ 

Farnum.  Paul,  memoir  and  pt>rtrait  of,  ill,  307. 
Famum  Preparntory  School,  TTT,  397. 
Feeling,  office  of,  in  expression,  TTT.  61. 
influence  of,  on  morn  I  chw  meter,  ill,  63. 
as  guided  by  education,  TTT,  64. 
Fellenl>erg.  school  at  Hofwvi.  TTT.  591. 
and  Pestalozzi.  IV.  87  ;  V.  301*. 
school  ic  system,  made  known  by  Wondbridge,  V.  63. 
Felton,  C  C,  on  modern  Greek  literature,  l£  193. 
IFemnle  ndult  education  in  Ireland,  I.  634. 
•ducation,  defect  in.  H.  693 

"  progress  of,  in  thirty  years,  V,  18. 

"  St.  Jerome  on.  V.  594. 

institutions.  Catholic,  in  United  States,  IL  443. 
talent,  in.  30. 
teachers,  n.  512.  555. 

in  United  States,  Dr.  Vogel  oa,  IV.  795. 
"        normal  school  for.  V.  358. 
'*        employment  of.  V.  371. 
criminals,  worse  than  males,  IV.  763. 

"       Red  Lodge  Reform  School  for,  IV.  785. 
Fichte,  on  Pestalozzi,  IV.  150. 
Fine  arts,  institution  at  Turin  for  IV.  484,  485. 
Fire,  how  subdued  by  science,  TTT,  S.'iS. 
Firmin  on  indus.  training  of  paupers,  IIL577,  797. 
Fisk,  Wilbur,  on  schools  of  Connecticut,  V,  148. 
Fitch,  G.  W.,  Phvsical  Geography,  H,  740. 
Fitch,  James,  IV.  666. 
Fits,  influence  of,  on  children,  IV.  383. 
Flagg,  A   C,  V.  133. 
Flanders,  B^guines  in  TTT  499. 

early  schools  in,  TTT,  566. 
Fliedner,  Rev.  T.,  and  Kaisertwerth,  TTT,  487. 
Floating  public  school,  plan  of.  V.  901. 
Flogging,  Dr.  Arnold  on,  V.  568. 
Florence,  description  of^ II,  618. 
Florentius  Radewin,  IV.  623. 
Florida,  extent  and  population  of,  I.  367. 
educational  funds,  I.  374. 
academies;  teachenh  pupila,  income, L  368. 
whites  in  coll.,  academies,  and  pub.  schools,'  I,  368. 
"     over  20,  unable  to  read  or  write,  L  368. 
"     native  born    over   90,  unable   to  read  or 
write,  I.  368. 


Florida,  libraries ;  state,  social,  Sundav,  k*   I.  301. 
Food,  teachers  need  good  supply  of,  IL  133. 

for  the  poor,  lEL  333. 
Forbes,  E.,  on  educational  uses  of  measures,  IV,  788. 
Forestry,  school  of,  L  323 ;  H.  «» ;  V.  358. 
Form,  mstruction  in,  II,  133 :  V.  189. 
Foundation  schools,  Engliiih,  L  640 ;  IV.  807. 
Fowie,  W.  B.,  article  by,  V.  335. 
Fowler.  W.  G.,  English  Grammar,  IL  730. 
Fox.  W.  J.,  remarks  by,  IIL  250. 
Franck,  I,  394,  636. 

school  for  girls.  Paris,  I.  394. 

catalogue  of  imjwrial  library,  I,  396. 

military  education  in.  I,  626. 

higher  special  schools  in,  IL  93. 

educational  appropriations.  H,  337. 

scientific  schools  in,  L  36H. 

drawing  in  schools  of,  I.  419. 

budget  of  public  instruction.  H,  717. 

special  rewards  to  toarhers,  IL  718, 

schools  in  Algiers,  IL  718. 

school  at  Alliens,  n.  OH- 

patronage  societies  in.  m,  661. 

reform  education  in,  iii^  573. 
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JesuiU,  and  their  schools,  V.  212. 

as  teachers,  H.  437. 

Bacon's  and  Sturm's  opinion  of,  V.  215,  967. 

emulation  in  schools  of,  V.  215,  SS6. 

Latin  and  higher  schools  of,  V.  223. 

preparatory  school  of,  V.  216. 

Ratio  et  Institutio  Stiidiorum,  V.  216. 

Latin  a  living  language  with  them,  V.  217. 
Jews,  charity  among,  TiT,  563. 

their  interest  in  Basedow,  V.  495. 

normal  school  of,  Hesse,  IV.  258. 

0e€  Hebrews. 
Johnson,  B..  remarks  on  Milton.  IL  66. 
Johnson,  VV.  R.,  educational  labor*  of,  V.  7B4. 

educational  publication*  of,  V.  797. 

geological  and  scientific  labors  of,  V.  TOO. 

portrait  ofl  V.  781. 

memoir  or,  V.  781. 

plan  of  schools  for  teachers,  in  1825,  V.  700. 

rotascope,  IL  701. 
Journal  of  Education,  want  of,  L  h_ 

"  "  (Rowell's,)  m.  140. 

"  (Eoglishj;  IV.  560. 

Journal  of  R.  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  L  7S& 
Journals  of  education  in  England,  L  ^14. 

France,  L  '*13. 

Germany,  L  413. 

Italy,  IV,  802. 

United  SUtes,  L  636. 
Judgment  identical  with  reason.  IV.  217. 
Julian,  emperor,  on  Christian  cnarity,  TTT,  S6&, 
Julius,  Dr.,  of  Prussia,  L  587. 

Jurisprudence,  course  of,  Univeitity  of  Turin,  IV.  47 
Juvenile  Asylum  of  Tata  Giovanni,  TTT,  583. 
Juvenile  criminality.  L  345,  607. 
Juvenile  offenders. XlL  10,  770,  778, 778. 

coat  of,  m.  775.  777,  783. 

English,  1849,  WL  797. 

extirpated  in  Aberdeenshire,  TTT.  802. 

home*  of,  TTT.  774. 

jail  treatment  of,  HL  77V. 

on  reforming,  TTi-  790.  ^^ 

operations  with,  at  Aberdeen,  TTT,  TOO. 

origin  of,  TTT  778,  779. 
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JoTonile  popaUtioa  in  United  SUte«,  in.  367. 

Katterwerth  In»titutinn,  IIL  48t. 
Kane,  Dr.,  Arctic  expedition,  H.  653. 
Kant,  on  Basedow**  Philanthropinum,  V.  504. 
Kay,  Dr.,  on  Christian  Brothers,  JH,  *43. 

on  Vehrli.  m.  394. 
Kelly,  R.,  obituarr  of.  L  655. 
Kempis,  Thomas  V  IV,  636. 
Kent,  James,  quoted,  iXL  96. 

Kbrtccky,  academies ;  teachers,  pupils,  and  income, 
I.  367. 

colleges ;  teachers,  papiU,  income,  I,  368. 

common  schools  not  neoessarily  free,  H.  492. 

condition  of  schools,  1855,  II,  493. 

deaf,  blind,  and  insane^  L  650. 

destitution  of  funds.  II.  489. 

educational  funds  and  statistics.  L  377. 

extent,  population,  white  and  stave,  I,  367. 

improvident  lertslation,  IL  491* 

institution  for  blind,  L  377. 
for  deaf  and  dumb.  I.  377,  344. 

libraries ;  state,  social,  college,  and  school,  L  369. 

newspapers,  Ace.,  I.  651. 

number  of  tax-payers,  Q,  493. 

oflBce  of  superintendent,  II.  490. 

popular  vote  on  taxation,  n.  493. 

progress  of  system,  IL  488. 

provision  for  educating  teachers,  H,  41)4. 

public  schools,  H.  488. 
teachers,  pupils,  income,  I.  368. 

•ehool  funds,  U.  489. 

•ohool  tax,  L  377. 

SUte  Normal  School,  HL  317. 

superior  education,  IL  493. 

■ratem  adapted  to  circumstances,  IL  491. 

time  reouired  to  perfect  systems,  IL  491. 

want  or  normal  schoob,  IL  494. 

whites,  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  15  to  30,  L  367. 

in  coll.,  acad.,  and  public  schools,  L  368. 
over  20,  unable  to  read  or  write,  L  368. 
native  b'n,  "  *•  "        L  368. 

work  to  be  done,  IL  489. 
Kepler,  Y.  604. 
Kiel,  universitT  of,  I.  404. 
Kindergarten,  iL  450;  IV.  794. 
King  of  Sardinia's  library,  IV.  483. 
Kingsbury,  J..  L  725;  it  650. 

address  by,  V.  16. 

Elements  of  Success,  by,  V.  23. 

extra  professional  labors  of,  V.  12. 

professional  labors  of,  V.  10. 

memoir  of.  V.  9. 

portrait  of,  V.  9. 
Kingsley,  J.  L.,  history  of  Yale  College,  V.  541. 

on  Hopkins  bequest,  IV.  684,  687. 
Kirchen  Tag,  lu.  6w 
Kirke  White,  overstudy  bv,  TTT,  43. 

tribute  to  his  teacher,  TTT,  42. 
Klotz,  V.  364. 

Knitting,  Frank€*s  provisions  to  teach,  V,  451. 
Knowledge,  character  of  real,  IL  135,  ^. 
Kochly,  V.  360. 

Koenigsberg,  university  of,  L  404. 
Kracbenberger,  V.  75. 
Krause,  Dr..  V.  359. 
Kromayer,  V,  23.'». 
Kriisi,  H.,  IV.  71. 

eo-laborer  with  Pestalozzi,  V.  164. 

extracU  from,  V.  161,  176, 178,  184. 

general  views  of  education,  V.  187. 

memoir  of,  V.  160. 

opinion  of  Pestalozzi,  V.  172. 

plan  of  institution  for  boys,  V,  196. 

management  of  children, 'y,  175. 
Kyrle,  J.,  the  Man  of  Ross,  IL  650. 

Labor  in  reformatories,  IIL  613.  635.  640,  740. 
Laborer's  Friend,  quoted.  TTT,  831. 
Laboriasi^re  Hospital,  IQ,  5U3. 
La«e-making,  school  forTL  035 ;  V.  357. 
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Lace-making,  school  for,  in  Saxony,  IV,  798^ 

Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  IL  443. 

Lady  Jane  Grey,  descrilted  bv  Aacham,  TTT,  32. 

Lady  Temper,  (Uueen  Elixabeth.)  TTT.  30. 

Laleham,  Dr.  Arnold's  school  at.  IV.  5. 

Lamarque,  J.  de.,  article  bv,  TTT.  06|. 

Lancaster  Reform  School  Tor  Girls,  IV.  359. 

Lancasterian  schools,  Blann  on,  V,  626. 

Land,  appropriation  of,  for  education,  L  M2. 

Landor,  VV.  8.,  Imaginary  Cooversatioo,  by,  TTT,  38. 

liange,  K.,  TTT,  726. 

Language,  atfinitv  between  English  and  Latin,  L  40^  41- 

Catholic,  L  3^ 

classic,  L  36. 

classification  of,  L  35.  36. 

compared  with  mind,  |TT,  130. 

details  of  Lanra  Bridgman*s  instmction  iii,rV.  398. 

errors  in  teaching,  TTT,  326;  LV,  390. 

ethnographical,  theory  of,  L  34. 

first  lessons  in,  TTT,  3M. 

in  lodia.L  33.34, 

means  of  development,  Vt  189,  512 

natural,  what,  IV.  390. 

Norman,  I.  48. 

Pettaluzxl  on  teaching,  IV.  77. 

Krusi         "        "         V.  189. 

S roper  use  of,  IV,  470. 
anscrit,  I,  35.  ^^ 

scope  of,  in  expression,  TTT,  58. 

six  groups  of,  L  36. 

Slavonic,  L  %• 

study  of  Slavonic  L  76,  252;  IIL  344. 
"    ofclas»ic,L  77,  175,384. 
"     of  Sanscrit,  unaer  East  India  Company,  t.  3L 

Teutonic  L  37. 

use  of  senses  in  learning,  IV,  385. 

value  of.  nL  59. 

what  necessary  in  educational  coarse,  L  77. 

Zend,L  35. 
Languages,  order  of  learning,  IV.  473. 

study  of,  n.  691 :  IV.  438. 444. 
Lauzi,  on  school  of  Carracei,  TTT,  467. 
Large  sehooU,  classifying,  IL  456,  471,  483. 
IjO.  Roquette  Prison  Patronage  Society,  TTT,  659. 
Latin,  Ascham  on  teaching, XV.  155. 

Basedow  on  studying,  V.  496,  51S. 
.  Erasmus  on  learning, IV|739. 

Montaigne  on  learning,  ly,  473. 

prubnlile  early  accents  of.  ITT,  196. 

prominence  of.  in  sixteenth  century,  V.  110,  539. 

Ratich  on  studying.  V,  237. 

study  of,  by  females,  y.  18. 

Sturm's  method  in,  IV,  171,  409. 
Latin  and  Greek,  mode  of  teaching,  L  234,  480. 
Latin  words  in  English.  L  44. 
Laval,  university  of,  IL  728. 
Lavater  and  Baseilow,  conipared  by  GSibe.  V.  48Bl 
Law  school,  Cumberland  University,  IV.  766. 
Lawrence,  AbboU,  bequest  to  Boetoa  librarico.  IL 
909. 

bequest  to  scientific  school,  L  230. 
to  model  lodging  house.  L  211. 

biography  and  portrait  of,  L  305. 

letter  of,  I,  ^26. 

will,L2Jl 
Lawrence,  Amos,  ^ifls  to  Lawrenee  Aeadeooy,  XL  46. 

letter  to  Abbott  Lawrence,  L  213. 

life  and  correspondence,  L20S. 
Lawrence,  S.,  biography  ofTlT,  34. 
J^wrenee,  William,  biography  of,  IL  38 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  library  for  faotoiV  operatives.  L  6 
J^wrenoe  Academy,  eminent  gradoatea  of,  iL  54. 

gifts  to,  IL4L  •  ^ 

history  oFTlL  49. 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  L  317. 
Lawsuits,  Lord  Burleigh  on,  IV.  163. 
Ikying,  Rev.  H.,  poem  on  *'  The  Rod/»  IV, 
Leach,  D.,  report  bv.  L  468. 
Learning,  aim  of,  L  103. 

classical,  L  80. 

Bot  to  be  despised,  IL  713. 
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Learning,  progress  of,  m,  252. 
Lectures,  course  of  popular,  iii^  248. 

in  Baltimore,  TTT.  227. 
*    on  education,  n.  -f^O.  478,  470,  498,  511,  530,  549. 

on  school-keeping,  by  Hnll,  Y,  405. 

to  United  Associatiun  of  Schoolmasters,  IV,  SG2. 
Legal  education  in  Kngland,  I.  380. 
Legal  provi^i(lM  for  factory  children,  I.  705. 
I^grntid.  friend  of  Pcstalorati,  TV,  68. 
I^gras,  M.'ulnnie,  gee  Marillao. 
Leibnitz,  I.  262. 

Leigh.  Lord,  on  Mettray,  jLu,  731. 
Leipzig,  bureher  school  at,  ly.  256. 

real  school,  V.  ^^'»-  

school  of  miMlf  rn  languages,  IV,  233. 

university  «>f.  I,  403.  

Leisure,  not  neoi'^snry  to  gain  knowledge,  ill,  241. 

Lemberg,  univcr*ily  of,  I,  4(KJ.  

f^wnarit  ami  (ifrtrude,  account  of,  HI,  414 
Lesson-bill,  wecklv  ;  (Chemnitz,  IV.  2J2. 

Hanover  (;irU'  High  School.  IV,  2j«. 

Prufsinn  gyninn^ia,  IV.  241. 

Rcnd»t»ur2  real  srhiMil,  IV,  250. 

Baxoti  real  scliooN,  IV,  2.'}!. 

Prussiuii  (ivninjisium.  V.  700. 
roiil  -ohool,  V.  704. 
••         trndo  •(chool  V.  707. 
"         in->iitute  (»f  arts,  V.  713 
Lessons,  how  to  n^«igih  H.  fiHJ. 
Lewes  Meclmriics'  Institute,  m,  2.">2. 
Lewis,  S.,  ineinnir  mid  portrait  of,  V,  727. 
Ijexicofjr.iphers.  Knfflish.  TTT.  161. 
Lexington  .Normal  ScIk.oI,  IV,_2t^.  • 

liOyden,  university  of.  I.  3U7;  IL  269. 
Libbcy.  .M.,  |mnrtu»litv  n»  a  teacher,  II,  G.*!© 
Liberal  givinjj.  Intbit  of,  V.  533. 
Liberty  of  iii^trnclioii  in  Siirdinia,  IV.  499. 
Libraries,  Cniiadn,  I.  111.'),  200. 

choice  of  book"!  in,  V,  624. 

circulntms^,  LontI.»ri,  IL  213. 

district,  n.  4H:I,  536  ;  V.  401. 

European,  8.  II.  (irnnVs  ro|>ort  on,  IL  213. 
tnblo  of  principal,  n.  214. 

in  graded  scljools.  II.  44W. 

in  Ma!<«nchu.«ctts,  V.  624. 

in  stales  and  universities  of  Europe,  I.  370. 

in  United  Stnte*,  I,  3<I0. 

public,  liUther  on,  IV,  438. 

town.  V.  :ii;J- 
Library,  Snlisbnry.  V.  342. 

Bojtoii,  public,  history  t»f,  Q,  203. 
organization  of.  11,209. 
usefiilne>s  of,  TT,  ^fl)4. 

Brown  University,  TTT-  299. 

Cincinnati  public  schools,  IV.  52. 

Economic,  of  8«»ciety  of  Arts.TTI,  27L 

Free,  Liverpool,  noticed.  H.  902. 

king  of  Sardinia's,  IV,  483. 

Providence  Athenwum,  TTT,  304. 

Srovision  for.  TTT,  226. 
Lobbins,  m.  281. 

Royal,  Berlin,  noticed,  IL  213. 

St.  Genevieve.  Paris,  noticed,  IL  8l3. 

University  of  Turin,  IV.  58. 
Liebcr.  Dr.  F..  on  American  munificence,  IL  88L 

CoojMjr  Scientific  Union.  I,  652. 

meaning  of  Athenoium,  Q,  735. 

Tocal  sounds  of  Laura  Bridgman,  IV.  400. 
Light,  as  developed  and  employed  by   science,  IL 

356. 
Lindslcv,  X.  L.,  IV,  767, 
Literature  of  education,  IL  737 ;  IV,  183. 
Little  children,  set  infant  Training. 
Liverpool,  juvenile olfenders  at,  ill,  776. 
Livingston,  P.,  benefaction  to  Yale  College,  V*  557. 
Lloyd^s  poem  on  reading,  IV,  225. 
Lloyd,  R.,  m,  160. 
Lloyd,  Sarah,  original  of  Shenstone*fl  Scboolmittrea, 

in.466. 
Locality,  educational  influence  of,  IV,  262. 
Locke,  J.,  on  parish  induvtriol  schooU,  iii,  577r 


Locke,  W,,  on  juvenile  crime,  IV,  779. 
Logic,  mode  of  teaching.  IV.  320. 

Luther,  on  studying,  IV.  447. 
Logic,  MelnncUion  on  studying,  IV,  "55. 

Sturm's  method  in  studying.  IV,  178. 

William  Champeaux,  J.  2.W. 
London,  juvenile  crime  in,  TTT,  779. 
London  University,  Dr.  Arnold's  relations  to,  IV,  573. 
Ix>ng,  G.,  Atlas  of  Classical  (;eogrnphy,  H,  739. 
LiMtftKirrow,  H.,  noticed,  TTT,  351. 
Louis  of  Savoy,  benefaction  of,  IV,  43. 
LouiHiANA,  acad. ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  I, 

cities,  I.  470. 

colleges  ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  L  368. 

cdncitional  funds.  I.  377. 

exfieiiditures  for  public  schools,  II.  473. 

extent,  population,  whites,  slaves,  L  367. 

improvement  in  schools,  H,  473. 

iii-otitution  f<»r  blind.  I,  377. 
for  denf  and  dumb,  X.  377,  444. 

libraries;  state,  social,  colle<re,  school,  I,  360. 

new  school  law  required,  IL  4*33. 

newspapers,  fccl,  651. 

public  schools ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  I.  388. 

statistics  of  blind,  deaf,  insane,  &c.,  L  650. 

system  of  schools,  I,  473. 
.  whites,  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  J5  to  20, 1.  3fi7. 

"        in  coll.,  acad.,  and  pub.  schools,  I  3flB. 
ove^O,  unable  to  read  or  write,  II,  368. 


native  born. 


"      I.  368. 


Love  OS  a  motive  in  teaching,  V.  511 
Love,  hoiie,  and  patience,  miwcr  of,  H,  102, 
Lowell,  J.,  foundation  for  lectures,  V,  437. 

memoir  of,  V.  427. 
Lowell,  N.  S..  Seed  Grain,  IL  743. 
Lower  Canada,  educational  institutions,  IL  798L 

female  education,  IL  731. 

libraries,  n.  "29. 

primary  schools,  Q.  728. 

secondary    "       II.  729. 

su|)erior       *'       JL  728. 
I..oyola,  I.,  V.  213. 

Lunatic  asylums,  female  assistants  in,  TTT,  506. 
Luther,  adilress  to  town  councils  of  Germany,  IV* 

on  compulsory  attendance,  IV.  440. 

dead  languages,  IV.  4.T2,  444. 

dignity  of  teaching,  IV.  441. 

duty  of  establishing  public  schools,  IV.  4S9. 

educational  views,  ly.  421. 

family  education,  ]^  421,  424. 

logic  and  rhetoric,  lY.  447. 

music,  IV.  418. 

natural  sciences,  IV   445. 

physical  exercise.  IV.  448. 

public  libraries,  IV.  438. 

punishment,  IV,  425. 

school  organ izat ion ,  IV.  44S!. 

■eclusion  of  younc  IV.  426. 

study  of  Bible,  IV.  443. 
history,  IV.  445. 

universities,  IV.  443. 
Liitken,  Dures,  infant  school  of,  IV,  SS7. 
Lyceum,  a  necessity,  ill',  S43. 

not  a  charity,  m,  250. 

origin  of,  II,  19. 

subjects  of  instruction  in,  TTT,  350. 
Lycea,  French,  drawing  in,  H,  434. 

endowments  of,  IL  343. 

scope  of,  n.  341. 
Lycur^,  iTT.  85. 

Lyra,  instrument  of  punishment.  V.  ^60. 
Lyttoo,  Sir.  £.  B.,  address  by,  lu.  350. 

Macbeath  and  Blilne.  alphabet  for  blind,  IV,  13B> 

Magnanimity,  example  of,  ii^-  79. 

Main K,  academies ;  teachers,  popih,  income,  I,  36BL 

colleges ;  teachers^upils,  income,  L  368. 

common  schools,  Ix.  495. 

duty  of  universal  education,  IL  498. 

'educational  funds  and  tax  for  schoob,  I.  378 

extent,  population,  whites,  I,  367. 


"      gvar  -JU.  iHisUe  to  mi  m«i  wriu,  L  ^ 
"       limlr«  iMin, '■         ■■  LM 

H*l.  laFtnt  lit  Msnlalil.  T.  Kl. 
HaMin,  K.  A.,  on  iiniKnIlin.  H  !"■ 
Kilitixnt  luiniDiii,  rtftct  or,  ..n  mM.  IT.  BIO. 

■nniHl  »p<«t.  a<  •nidlrT  tninl  nfol.irt..  T. 


Ji««f  pi.l.hciHi.,n^V.S«. 
Bkmxiliiiiril  rhnneicc,  T.  W3. 
tUube  lliDi  on.  m,  01«. 


Uwuriiclilrinf  »1.1.li.biKDt>.  childicn  i. 
MkpH.  IV.lur.  Iilin jHomi  of,  V.  8W. 
MHbi.n,ii,iiv„„i,nr!i.*>i,     . 

lUiillie,  Uii.oda.  IIL50J. 
Marin.  DivhI.  T.  m. 
lliRian.  I^nd  Uuikiih  «i,  IT,  101 
MinhTHn.  C.  C,  T.  39- 


oTtr  SO,  unalila  w  Md  and  wiiu,  f  3t 
IliUoFJcalBwiMr.m,  3». 


toniiialitv  Iff  trlioiil  pritilmt,ur3<l^ 
l>f>(lh  oradfnl  irtin,  U.  Mf- 
)ibrartca ;  k<al*,  ■ncial,  collaK*»  •ehoql 
liiDitalion  or  B«arb«t*  nuvef,  ^  AM 
iiiiMakia  in  ililri|>lhw.II.  MS. 
nnni  jaBiuriian  ncofniwd  b;,  QL 

I'nb.T.IT'iM  HnrM.  n.  M). 
t^kini  I'DlilBliun  Tvr  Ulnl,  L  380; 

popular  litHaluFr.n.  Ha. 

mvitc  MlaUxkaml  lor  idioU.  L_ U 

pra-roo  .J-  Khinlh  irar  la  IHH,^.  f 

pnimlw  uf  llK  •taU.IL  »i. 

irhnol  iioa«..Tl5(B. 

^rl.w.l  Journal.  H.  M). 

»rW,lfarldl"l..I.33U. 

UtaW  InduXlial  KchonI  (ot  (iilk,  IT. 

><taUNin.ii.lEtrluMl,IL_4WI 

mata  IKntin  Sthoid  nTBiTi.  L  379 

k»     ■    ■■"*^" 

>laUi-liulanh<pLlL4U0. 
itallUin.  Ii(»,1L  5U7. 

lo...iai.l!^ 
iinntanirililc  hopn,  IL  S<». 

wiiiia.  i  1..  10.  [0  to  IS.  IS  U)  SO.  L : 


cuna  i.r  {fniKntly  of  Tu.m,  IT.  S 

pni(nina>a  'oT  aiitlmalK.  t.  SM,  $3B 

pmper  tubjtrla  ruraiaminalJon.  I.  93 
requina  in  Paiii  PiiI;t«hB>o  Sebaol, 

iwof.°t^dT"r"lT,°3S».  "°' 
jalbaw;,  J.  D..  nj«it  hj.  II,  W, 
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Hnltuie  iiiiiiiimi.M,<  n.  mi.    H,  TII.^I- 
HMthMiim  Pi>i4.>i.  n.  -ii".  ;ui 

(M-Fil  •rhmil^  ilmlinia.  IT.  4U.  3.'.,  ^,  tes. 
Hwroila.  mtw  «r  JiHchinoilHl  Oymn-.rum.  V,  519. 
Ufinto.  Hiri.,n  nT  r,iiv,nil.«.  tt  7«. 

V-I-. t=.^   ..    .,',..,,'-...t.„n.,lStl.«n..T.8D. 


..njcTm.ny.  JY,  7«. 


"l-™ i-IV.  740. 

01  Trilin^f  1,,  rV.  U1- 


s.  V.  Jl 


:h  h},  Q.  UX 


„...,.. .Itjr^„f,  IT.  Ml. 

•mloughl.  n.  Slj. 

(hi  ux>  or,  IT.  iiT'. 

rai«hmliiEr.r,rT.7SI. 
mlniufoT.  IT.  311. 

■     ii>iiiiii>|ibr.  y'  "111"''''"''.  IT,  >*- 


"      ttHtiri.  ■  bnnrh  ciT  nliwalion,  TtT,  tSS. 
Wniin-ll      ■chwa.n.Ml. 

"■  -■-—  •urifc.llLi's. 


X    Bl  rbn 


Mcthnb.  rauvbupi.  nn.  IT^133.  SUI. 
UKlnii,  Mr  DilnniD  nn.  lb,  730. 

Lnii  Broiiilnm  un,  HL  SIM. 

coliiny  fruni.  JH,  TIO. 

coiiJili..[,,.r,ni,7H.71». 

riiMirilins  nf,  HL  BTl,  ItTH,  "IS.  TSI,  731. 

IJ(l<-l.clinp,  nTTnLVlB. 

fimili  lylMn  lh..irL710.  713,  7JS,  7»7. 

Mr,ll,»';,™u.!l'..f,m!;L"J 

■we ,Dl  itinni^Eliiini.IIX.  TSS. 

hhlnri  Dr,  IQ,  StT. 
Iionl  Laiili  an,  Tnrii. 
l^oodon  TliBM  onTln.  73S. 

Il«ln.l>«pi,ft*>'lMArmrni.«n,7'll,    ' 

.iiiiuof  m.  si.v  eiiifer',  7(R.  701  me. 

■rani  .,f  p>i,,il,,  ni.  575,  (F74,  7(0. 

iLi.k.i.i  rii|.;l.  f.viD  inwo  uf  Tnun.in.  TO9. 


ujiuiB  fo>  dor,  dudib,  ui  blind,  L  *44, « 

.rt«,L<70.^ 


BDimiKI  Kboil.  M,  it   » 

•>lur»1lo«lhBd^iil7l,4 
.   <clcnc  and  ^pulHLian,  L 


>l>1IB»,HlK»],kll.,L3(XL 


™f««h.->i.,n,5iu. 


SlldillneT'cf.riilj  .i-ncl.lpni.,  if  I'J;  'iT,  1 
M.lon,  rloiii.nl.rv  .choi,!..  H  '"JS. 


"n.  J.,  in-'sf-    ■ 


1.  n,  6s. 

-!lL76. 


I.Fid,  .miy  of.  m.  n 

„„b.i..,«d.  fOuj 

«dl-b.l>,nd«l,lV.S! 


SSr. 


w,.»i>l,  kJ^,  I.  SfiV. 


.ilH,Slc.lU,  lOlu  W.   IS  la  2 

o,l.m. 

■     i.i.'.,llr-«,(.«df™«,.n 

,,ol..«l,'t..I. 

■■      o,r.Wu.l.l,lolur«d» 

-„tt  I,  ais. 

iDL-iruidcm^a;  luebm. 

pUpiU,    ■Q«IM^ 

l^HTO. 

!!■(«;    MiEbETi.  pupih.  ineof 

>,.I.3«8. 

IBf-malfl,  blind,  iR-nt,  kl^L  <U0, 

.stntsa-a"-- 

.XXI. 

d«f  tod  «aiiilk  L  44S. 

bnilH ;  iwc.  collw.  ■Kill, 

kcLm. 

,o»»,LM. 

hrtl^l  to  ift  10 1^  15,'  Fs  E.  3.1,  L  ». 

us^lOLn 
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New  llnmpthire,  nlur&tional  fuiiils,  I,  448. 

extent  atifl  iHipulation,  I.  'JiS7. 

feinnit;  tonclicru,  H.  7lti. 

home  iiilliirnci!.  H,  Tl'i. 

iu\enilc  jMip.,  ."i  to  10,  10  to  15.  15  to  20, 1,  367. 

length  of  trhcHil*,  H,  51*2. 

librnricfl;  iitnt?,  oncinl,  rollc^o,  school,  jcc.,  I.  3CD. 

new]i|Mi[H.'ni,  I,  ii'iO. 

|Miroiit-il  \iiit4.  H,  7l'2. 

privnlu  ^fht>ol!'.  H,  71J. 

public  hchiKils  :  tvnrlien,  pupiU,  iaeome,  I,  3G8. 

siiinll  oi-hiKiU,  H.  al'i. 

»ch(»ul -hii(iM'!«.  n,  713,  715. 

Brh(M)l  Jituriial.  II.  117k 

school  liliriinci',  H.  71G. 
iixirnk  n.  715, 
••       re^isicr,  H,  716. 
"       rtjlurii-*  H.  7I«). 

Stnte  NoriiiHl  .^chonl.  H.  713. 

Slnte  Tcachor-**  AnmicuiIuhi,  H,  715. 

luhJHc-ts  III'  iriMnictiiiii,  H,  I  l.'i. 

tcuchrrs*  iii'-tiliite^.  H.  ."ill,  514. 

town  ClUllllllltre.  H.  71-. 

wnnt  of  ^r«iil«-il  jrlmnlN.  U,  713. 
New  Ifuvri),  (■;irl\  attentiuii  tn  public  schools,  I.  !i2dH; 

IV.  'WI,  Gn:*'. 

Iliipkiii^  (■riiiiiuinr  Scliool  nt.  IV.  710. 
lociitiuu  <»f  Yiil«!  C'lincire  nt.  V.  5-lU,  551. 
New  JKiidKV.  Bcaik'uiics ;    pupil.«,  teaclicrs,  income, 

L:w^. 

Ci»lli';5i!%  Ij^-iU'.  tLMichcrn.  pupiU,  income,  I,  3lW. 
common  frhonU  in.  I^'m,  H,  517. 
dnaf-niiiie't.  btnul,  in^rm.  I.  (VjO. 
cdncatitinal  fund!),  I.  't4U. 

extj'iit  and  ixtpulatmn.  I.  3li7, 

Farnnm  rr(r!i)firntory  Schoid,  JTT,  397. 

intititute^.  JL  517. 

juvenile  |Hip.,  :,  to  10.  10  to  l.*).  15  to  20,  L  367 

Iibraru'ri  ;  sfali'.  «»rial,  college,  vciiool,  ice,  I,  3t>D. 

new*|iflpcrs,  I.  1151.  \ 

pro^rnwH  of  H-Iiooju.  H,  517. 

public  ^rlloul'» :  loai-liiT'c.  pupil«,  income,  I.  3G<S. 

reports  <if  coninnltec.  II.  517.  

Slat*'  N.irmal  .'Jdiool,  I,  4W;    11  517;    111-21; 

V.  f^x>. 

Plate  aiin<>  of,  'n  buildiii;r',  grounds,  &e.,  V.  837. 

cla.«siri(-utiiin,  V.  t^'^J- 

<li  Sri  pi  Jill*.  V.  f^i-i- 

eJemeiit-irY  stndien,  V.  '*41. 

iniiti\(>  lo  -Indv.  V.  '^47. 

plan  (.r,  in.  -*•-•»»,  -*--*'2. 
*tati>«tir>  of",  II.  517. 
Wob'lrr's  Du'tioiinr) ,  II,  517. 
whites  Ml  coll.,  arud.,  iinil  public  schools,  I,  368. 

"      over  tiO,  unable  to  read  and  write,  I,  368. 

"      native  born.  "        *'  "  I,  368. 

New  London,  public  schools  in,  IV.  f>^- 
New  .Mc\ic(»,  nradeniic«f:  teachers,  pupils,  I.  368. 
extent  ami  poimlation,  I.  367. 
jnvunilc  pop..  5  to  10.  10  to  15,  15  to 'JO,  I.  367. 
w^hiteti  over  *J0,  unable  to  read  or  write,  I.  3<.iH. 

"       n.itive  born.  '•         *•  "        I,  .368. 

New  Orleans,  publii*.  srhtwU  of,  H,  473. 

Reform  i^cho.d,  HL  '^H- 
New  Tcvtnmcnt.  subvlituicd  for  Greek  claHics,  V.  451. 
New  Vokk,  (State.)  academics ;  teachers,  pupiU,  in- 
come. I,  368. 
amcndmenlf  of  rrhool  laws.  H,  5;2G. 
certificate  of  attendance  nt  institutes,  H,  5r30. 
change  of  teachers,  H,  5:22. 
cities,  I.  470. 

collegeii  and  academies,  JL  533. 
colleges  ;  teachers,  pupiU.  inrome,  I,  368. 
coaiiiy  commisiionen,  H,  505. 
deaf-mutes.  IL  5*24- 
deaf-mntes,  hiind,  insane,  I,  650. 
diminution  of  supply  ofgood  teachen,  U. 
education  of  tencliert,  l£iVJO. 
educational  expenditurn/u,  SM, 

funils,  I,  449. 
extent  and  population,  I,  307. 
UouM  of  Biefufe,  L  ^L 


New  YorkjJState,)  inaecurato  rcturn»,  H.  518. 
Indianx.  n.  .Vi4. 
institutes,  n.  5-il. 

iufttitntumi  for  blind.  I,  451 ;  IL  5S3. 
deaf  and  dumb,  I,  450. 
idiots.  I.  451. 
Journal  of  Education,  I,  656. 
Juvenile  Asylum,  I.  451. 

juvenile  |K>p.,  5  to  10.  10  to  15,  15  to  30,1,  387. 
libraries :  state,  social,  vdlege,  rchool,  L  36U. 
newspapers,  Ilc,  I,  TmI. 
normal  frluMiI*.  more  needed,  IL  53U. 
piildic  instniotion.  Q,  518. 

"      «rh(Md«  ;  lenrbers,  pupiU,  income,  X,  308. 
Kchool  Journni.  IL  5*J'i. 
Htute  .Normal  ScIi.njI.  L  450;  H,  530. 
iitate  school  tax,  II,  [AH. 
State  Tcnrlieni'  .^-Miciation,  H,  734. 
stati»tir«  for  iNw.  IL  51^. 
9U|N.'rvision,  IL  5*24,  .'>35. 
teaclRTK*  de|mrinient4  in  acndeinie!>,  H.  520. 
union  or  city  tree  iK'hooU,  H.  5 III,  5-J4. 
whites  in  roll.,  acnd..  and  pub.  srlmoU,  I,  368. 
over  'JO.  unable  to  n'nd  or  write,  I,  3*58. 
"      native  bi»rn,  "         "  "  L  368. 

New  Vtirk  t'iiv  lloni-e  <if  WeCiiso,  m.  ^<11. 
liiftilntion  fi>r  Pivif  and  Dumb,  TTT^  347. 
i!i.striiction  in.  HI.  •*5H.  3«W. 
p'an  of  buildin»«,  JJL  ^'<i- 
New  York  State  AL'rieultural  Rooms,  IV,  789. 
(ietdogical  Hall.  IV.  7Ki. 
Idiot  .\svlnm,  IV,  417. 
Western'llouyc  of  Refuge,  TTT,  RM. 
Newcastle  county.  I>el..  *rhool*  in,  II,  474; 
.N'ewfdundiand,  extent  and  (Mipulation,  1.  <^'5. 
Nuw«paj)crs  in  »'hoid,  (Vhiumiius  <m,  in  lIsH),  V.  285u 
"  Sanlinian,  IV.  4^7. 

'*  and  periodicals  pub1i«hed  in  V.  B.,  I,  65L 

Nicarngun,  extent  and  population,  L  ''^*5. 
.\irn«ou!»,  IV.  "»•>• 

Niedirer,  l»r.,  IV.  ^.  1»3.  nr»:  V.  165, 174. 
.Nicinieyer,  hr.,  on  Katii  h.  V.  i'Mi. 
.Nightingale,  Floren^^  HI.  4U3;  V.  31. 

Fund.  n.  71.'». 
Norma)  srhnol*.  h»mI  otlicr  institutions,  ill-  417. 
and  society,  |1|,  417. 
fir»t  in  .M!i»'sacliii»i:tt4.  H,  .VH. 
iinportnnre  nf,  V,  '»40. 
remarks  on  by  J.  U.  .Adnm:<.  L  5f^. 

*'       Rev.  I  Pinnnni.  L  5?^. 

Rev.  I»r  R.ibbins.  I.  502. 
"       Duniel  WebMer.  L  5U0. 
tcrie*  of  conventi-ms  on,  L  5{*H. 
sugstMed  by  stixeral  at  iiame  tiuie,  V.  139. 
in  Canada,!.  IW ;  IL  733. 
in  Connect  lent,  I,  4»ili. 
condition  and  Micce»s  of,  in  1855-6,  lit-  SOI. 
8tnti»ticHof,  L  ''73. 
Kn«lnnd.  HI.  7  l.'i. 
Fiance,  IL  717. 
(•eorgin,  II.  478. 
Ormanv.  1.  3(VJ. 
Ireland,  n.  716. 
Italy,  n.  7JI. 

Kenfiickv.  H.  4JM  :  HL  217. 
Kruit7lMigcn,  m.  3»*J. 
Lexington,  .Mats .  IV.  380 
lAiuisiana,  H,  47.*<. 
Maine,  n.  4U8. 
Mavsachusettji,  IL  499. 
cflforts  to  destmv.  V.  649. 
statistics  of,  L  379. 
II.  Todd's  benefaction  to,  IV.  713. 
Michigan,  statistics  of,  L  ^^• 
New  England.  L  587. 
New  Ilaiiipshire,  IL  575. 
New  Jersey,  IL  517;  IIL  S2I ;  V.  83S. 

statistics  ofTL  440. 
New  York.  L  5in ;  V.  807,  815, 83L 

•Utistic*  of.  L  450. 
Ohio,  11533. 
Pnima^IL  3«0>  347. 
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Normal  Schooh  «nd  other  inrtitutiont,  R.  I.,  TL  ^7. 
statistic*  of,  I,  454. 
Sardinia.  IV.  5U3. 
Saxony,  V.  353. 

•*        femnle,  HI.  274. 
Norman  conouest  and  English  languaga.  L  49- 
Norrii,  Rev.  J.  P.,  on  Riiysselede,  m,  649. 
North  American  Review  on  pub.  high  school,  V.  127. 
•     on  schools  of  Conn.,  V,  127. 
North  British  Review,  extracts  from,  L  637. 
North  CAROLINi^  academies;  teachers,  pupils,   in- 
come, I,  368. 
asTlum  fur  deaf  and  dumb,  L  45). 
colleges ;   teachers,  pupil*,  income,  I.  368, 
common  schools  of.  Xl.  ^27. 
annual  examination,  IL  528. 
conditions  of  suncen.  II.  527. 
importance  of,  U.  53U. 
lectures,  n.  529. 

record  of  teachers'  standing,  XL  528. 
school-book«.  n.  529. 
statistics,  n.  5:M). 

teachers'  library  association,  IL  53Q. 
want  of  information  on.  H.  527. 
deaf-mutes,  blind,  insane,  I,  651. 
educational  funds,  I.  451. 
extent  and  population,  L  3G7. 
juvenile  pop.,  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  15  to  20, 1,  367. 
libraries ;  state,  college,  students,  &c.,  I,  368. 
newspapers,  I.  650. 

public  schools  ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,!,  368. 
whites,  in  colleges,  academies,  pub.  schools.  I,  368. 
*'      over  20,  unable  to  read  or  write,  I,  368. 
"      native  bom, "        "  "        1.368. 

Northend,  C,  Parent  and  Teorher,  L  773. 
Norton,  J.  P.,  scientific  agriculture,  Q,  745. 
Norway,  educational  movements  in,  Ii.  720. 
Norwich,  Conn.,  history  of  education  in,  IL  674. 
plans  of  school-houses  in,  H.  6U5. 
free  academy,  IL  f>89,  696. 
grammar  school.  IL  698. 
primary  school,  H,  700. 
Norwich,  (Conn.,)  Free  .Academy, 
advantages  of.  III.  103. 
coane  of  study.  H,  690. 
dedication.  nL  193. 
ioaugurationTu,  671. 

addresses,  n,  672. 
origin  of,  IL  689,  684. 
plans  of,  n.  696;  HL  189,  192. 
Norwich  (Vt.,)  University,  L  405. 
Norwood  Industrial  School,  founded,  TTT.  799. 
Notices  m.  388. 
Nott,  Rliphalet,  L  204. 
Nora  Scotia,  extent  and  population.  L  365. 
Number,  idea  of,  how  developed,  V.  188. 
primary  instruction  in,  H.  132. 
science  of,  TTT  129. 
Nuremberg,  real  schools  in,  IV.  257. 

Obedience,  examples  of,  TTT.  77. 

Oberlin  on  Basedow.  V.  505. 

Obituary,  L  654 ;  m.  279,  2?«4 ;  IV.  833. 

Oblates,  an  order  of  teachers,  H.  4.16. 

O'Brien,  W.  S.,  letter  on  Greece,  H.  724. 

Observation,  how  to  train  to,  H.  317 ;  IV.  789. 

importance  of  student's  own,  IV,  339. 

natural  tendencr.  II.  121. 

Pestalozzi  on,  IV,  75. 
Observatory,  first,  V.  540. 
Ooeam,  an  educated  Mohegan  Indian,  IV.  667. 
Ocean,  V.  723. 

Odascbalchi,  Cardinal,  benefaction  of,  HL  566. 
Oeoonomi,  in  Trotzendorfs  school,  V.  108,  111. 
Official  exposition  of  common  schools,  IL  465. 
Ohio,  academies ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  I.  368. 

Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  L  452. 

cities,  L  470. 

colleges ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  L  368. 

colored  schools.  L  453. 

conroon  schools  in,  1855,  H.  531. 
abolition  of  district  system,  H,  531. 


Ohio  common  schools,  coarse  of  study  in,  H,  534. 
apparatus,  IL  536. 
examination  of  teachers.  IL  538. 
rradation  of  schools,  IL  538. 
home  education,  IL  ^4U. 
institutes,  IL  533. 
irregular  attendance,  IL  535. 
non-attendance,  IL  535. 
normal  schools,  IL  5It3. 
organization,  LL  531. 
plans  of  improvement,  IL  531. 
public  high  school,  IL  539. 
school  architecture,  IL  532. 
school  libraries,  IL  536. 
supervision,  XL  534. 
teachers,  pupils,  income,  L  368. 
visiting  a<:ents  and  lecturers,  IL  534> 
deaf-mutes,  blind,  insane,  L  650. 
educational  funds,  L  452. 

extent  and  fiopulation,  L  367.  

first  superintendent  of  common  schools  in,  V.  798. 
progress  under  him,  V.  736. 
institution  for  the  blind,  I.  4.')3. 
Journal  of  Education,  L  656. 
iuvenile  pop..  5  to  10.  10  to  15,  15  to  20,  L  367. 
libraries:  social,  ooliego,  school,  &«.,  L  369. 
newspajiers,  L  651. 

whites,  in  coll..  acad..  and  puh.  schools,  L  3(& 
•*  over  20,  unable  to  read  or  write.X  XS. 
'•        native  b'n,  "  "  '*        L  368. 

Olccjtt,  T.  B.,  donation  by,  n.  602. 
Older  boys  in  Rugby  School.  IV.  568 
Oldhnm  Lyceum,  HL  241,  251. 
Olivier,  V.  509. 

Olmsted.  D.  orl's  by,  HL  147 ;  IV.  833 ;  V.  367,  5G6. 
on  democratic  tendencies  of  science,  L  165,  334. 
memoir  and  portrait,  V,  367. 
one  of  originators  of  normal  schools,  IL  21 ;  V. 

369. 
plan  of  academy  for  schoolmasters,  V.  124,  369. 
on  schools  of  Connecticut,  V.  123,  369. 
text-books  by,  V,  366. 
Olmsted  Hawley,  V.  129. 
Olinutz,  university  of.  L  404. 
Opinions,  independent,  IV,  464. 
Oral  discussion,  L  502, 
Oral  teaching,  IV,  *2',0;  V.  776. 

in  language.  L  482.  *" 

Oratory,  as  affected  by  debating.  L  505. 

'•        and  study  of  mind,  ifT.  135. 
OrbiliusPupillus,'TTT,  157. 
Orbis  Pictu^  of  (■oineitius,  V.  260,  279. 
Order,  value  of,  IV.  338. 
Order  of  exercises,  n.  182,  185.  188,  640. 
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Ordinary  professors.  V.  362. 
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and  Ratich,  V,  333.  256. 
Oxford  Essays,  H,  737. 
Oxford  University,  commemoration  at,  U,  335. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute  for  Girls,  L  579. 
Packer.  Mrs.  II.  L.,  benefaction  of,  L  580. 
Page,  D.  P.,  memoir  and  portrait,  V«  811. 

on  teaching,  L  770;  V,  810. 
Paintings,  prices  of  sundry,  IV,  197. 
Palmer,  T.  H.,  Teachers'  Manual,  L  770. 
Palmerston,  Lord,  on  good  penmanship,  IV*  26. 
Palmerston's  Act,  principles  of,  IV.  "ntk. 
Panama,  extent  and  population,  L  365. 
PandecU,  study  of.  U.  387. 
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Bachteien,  HI.  5117. 
Baltimure.I.  IITU. 
Beuygen.  lEL  383. 
Cane  Elir.ftlMJih,  Me.,  L  J^o. 
Carra,  HI.  ^IW. 
Cincinnati,  L  ^-'iS. 
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State  Normal  School,  n,  547. 

statistics  of,  I,  454. 
sUti<>tics  in  1853,  L  454. 
teachers,  pupils,  income,  I,  368. 
teachers'  institutes,  Q.  546. 
text- books,  n,  549. 
town  management,  H.  546 
deaf-mutes,  blind,  insane,  I.  650. 
educational  funds,  I,  454. 
extent  and  population,  I.  367. 
fundamental  ideas  of  6rst  settlement  I,  723. 
juvenile  pop.,  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  15  to  A).  L  367. 
libraries :  social,  college,  school,  A.C  ,  L  3(i9. 
ncwspafiers,  I.  651. 
reform  school,  I.  454. 

whites,  in  colleges,  academies,  pub.  schools.  1^3 
*'  over  2U.  unable  to  read  and  write,  L  368. 
"      native  born. "         "  "  L  368 

Rhodomannus,  L.,  V.  600. 
Rice,  V.  M  ,  report  by,  H.  518. 
Richards,  J.  B.,  instruction  of  idiots  h^^  L  605. 
Richards,  Z.,  on  classical  culture,  L  ^ 
on  moral  and  mental  discipline.  I.  107. 
I  Richmond  (.Va.,)  Female  Institute,  L  23L 
Roads  and  bridges,  school  of.jDL  lOU. 
Robbins,  Dr.  T.,  obituary  of.  HL  278. 
Robert",  H.,  on  dwellings  and  health  of  poor,  m,  998. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  a  text-book  with  Rousseau,  V.  4711. 
Rod.  The,  i>oem  bv  Lavng,  TTT  542. 
Rod,  on  use  of  HI.  A&i. 
Rodman,  W.  M..  V.  33. 
Roman  jurisprudence,  I.  254. 
Romans,  charity  among,  \\i.  563. 

cultivated  class  of,  I,  249.  

Rome,  Asylum  of  Tata  Giovanni,  at,  TTT,  563. 
early  orphan  a-tylum  at.  m.  566. 
educational  polity  of.  111^  85. 
6 rat  reform  school  at,  l\\,  566. 
Hospital  of  San  Michele,  at.  m.  580. 
list  of  charitable  institutions  in,  111.^73. 
pagan,  charities  of,  IQ,  563. 
Roscelin,  founder  of  scholastic  system.  I,  ^Sti. 
Rosmini,  A.,  account  of,  IV.  491,  494. 
Ross,  W.  P.,  on  education  among  Cherokees,  I.  190. 
Rostock,  university  of,  I.  404. 
Rote-learning.  V.  247.  474,  495,  509. 
Rotterdam  prison,  school  for  young.  \\t^  619. 
Rousseau,  J.  J.,  memoir  of,  V.  45H. 
Christ  and  Socrates  compared,  V«  4^4. 
compared  with  Pestalozzi,  V,  485. 
educational  views  in  Kmilt^  V.  463. 
obility  to  read  not  to  be  forc*»«l.  V.  474. 
art  or  trade  to  l>e  acquired.  V.  4!HJ. 
character  of  early  moral  instruction,  V.  472. 
children  should  learn  much  bv  themselves,  V.  47ft. 
country  better  than  city  life,  V.  472. 
curiosity  as  to  causes,  how  stimulated,  V.  477. 
education  before  age  of  12.  V.  472. 

'*         of  senses,  limbs,  sight,  jcc,  Y.  475. 
Emile  in  his  15th  year,  V.  481. 

ethics,  history,  religion,  at  and  afl^r  15,  V.  483^ 
first  training  depends  on  motlier,  V.  464. 
healthy  body  and  happy  siiirit,  V.  474. 
hints  on  infant  training,  V.  468. 
impressions,  ideas,  words,  V.  473. 
instruments  and  experiments,  pupil  to  make.  V.  479. 

^'udgment  to  be  trained  af^er  the  senses,  V.  ^Oi 
anguage  should  deal  with  things,  V.  473. 
love  and  obedience  should  go  together,  V.  471. 
nature  and  art  in  education,  V.  464. 
office  of  the  father,  V.  467. 
premature  knowledge  to  be  avoided,  Y.  479. 
real  not  capricious  wants  to  be  regarded,  Y.  471. 
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RoufSMLQ,  J.  J.,  mult  or  *y»trTn  on  boy  of  IS,  V.  476.  j 

rote-l«amin|;  to  be  avoided,  V,  474. 

rudiments  of  astronomy,  eeoxraplrr.  Ate.,  Y,  478. 

influence  of  hu  works  in  /iirich.  lit,  4M. 
Roxbury,  fint  free  scIkmiI  aU  L  3U1. 
Royal  academy  of  sciences,  Sardinia,  IV.  479. 

''  "  "  sur|;ery  and  medirme.  IV.  483. 

Albert  arndemy  of  fine  arts,  Sardinia,  IV.  484. 
college  of  the  provinces,  *'         lY.  57. 

**      committees  for  science  and  art,  IV.  458. 

•*      gallery  of  paintings.  IV.  4H4. 

•*      militnrv  arademy.  Snrdinia,  IV.  480. 
Rudimenta  of  Reuclilin,  V.  61). 
Rugby  School,  rV.  550. 

course  of  study.  Dr.  Arnold's,  IV.  554. 

foundation  of,  IV,  551. 
Rules,  how  useful,  in  reading.  IV,  322. 
Russ,  Dr..  letters  of.  for  blind.  IV.  i35. 
Russell,  I^ord  J.,  tclieme  of  national  education.  L  638. 
Russell,  \V..  articles  by.  II.  113,  317  ;    HI.  47,  321 ; 
IV.  liW,  309. 

exercises  in  words,  TJ,  720. 

memoir  and  portrait,  HI.  139. 

publicntiuiis  bv.  Ill-  144. 
Russia,  n.  ^♦<>7.  '720. 

agriculturtl  araoemv,  near  Moicow,  I.  382. 
schools,!.  3rtJ 

chief  engineer's  «chu«il,  I,  384. 

con^truirtion  of  roads  and  bridges.  I.  383. 

education  of  military  officers,  I,  G^. 

high  school  of  miner*.  I.  IlrtJ. 

Imperial  Library,  St.  IVierKbiir^,  L  381. 

Michael  Artillery  Scho4.1.  L  384. 

military  «ch«»ol».  I.  .Tf*2,  3H3 

Moscow  military  school,  I,  383. 

naval  schools,  I.  3/*^. 

oriental  langunges.  I.  383. 

philological  institute,  I,  383. 

pol>teclinic  institute,  I.  383. 

post  ottiee  service,  I,  3S3. 

schools  for  s[ieciul  instruction,  I,  383. 

Bp,ecinl  school  of  design,  L  383. 

St.  Petcr«burg  military  school,  I,  383. 

universities,  l)orpat,  X,  381. 
Kasan.I.  3H]. 
Kharkotr,  I.  381. 
Moscow.  I,  381. 
St.  Petersburg.  L  381. 
St.  Vladimir.  L  381. 

western  military  school,  I.  384. 
Russian  America,  extent  and  [topulation,  L  365. 
Ruysselede  Reform  School,  L  612;  IV.  621. 

daily  routine,  m.  628.  650. 

discipline,  IIL532,  646. 

emiiloynientii.  Hi,  GliTi,  639. 

feelings  of  pupils.  TTT,  C33. 

finances  of,  HI.  638.  651. 

Mr.  Hall's  visit  to,  WL  642. 

instruction,  HI,  629^ 

Mr.  Norris*  visit  to,  IH.  649. 

resulu  of,  m.  640,  647,  650. 
Ryerson,  E.,  labors  of,  in  Canada,  I,  1^1  i  IL  733. 

Sackville,  Sir  R.,  on  educating  vouth,  IV.  157,  164. 
Sacred  Scripturw^I,  133^339.  340,  344. 
Sacrobusto,  J.,  IV.  181 ;  V.  6.'>9. 
Saegert's  school  for  idiots,  Berlin,  I,  594. 
Salaries  of  teacliers,  I,  368,  447  ;  rV.  375. 
Salford  free  museum  and  library.  III,  251 
Salis,  U.  von,  at  Maiscblint,  V.  516. 
Salisbury  town  library,  V.  343. 
Salle,  Abbd  J.  B.  de  la.  HL  437. 
Salvandy,  M.  de ,  on  Mettrey,  TTT.  680. 
Salzmann,  V,  507.  518. 
Sampson,  Abbot,  school  of,  TTT,  566. 
San  Michele,  Rome.  TTT,  580. 
San  Salvador,  extent  and  population,  I«  365. 
Sandhurst,  military  college  at,  IV.  810. 
Sapidoa.  John,  V,  67,  84. 
Sarcasm  in  discipline  to  be  avoided,  II,  657. 
Sardinia,  school  systena  of,  HI.  513 ;  ly .  37,  479,  480. 
charitable  edoeational  endowmeata,  iV,  57 


Sardinia,  definition  of  public  tchool,  IV,  400. 
hospitals,  IV.  51. 
liberty  of  instruction,  IV,  499. 
pre*!,  rV.  487. 

reform  and  preventive  in«titutioi»,  IV.  40. 
religious  instruction,  IV.  501. 
school  authorities.  IV,  502. 
**      expenses.  1857.  IV.  63. 
"      law  of  1H57.  rV.  495. 
"        "  "      remarks  on,  IV.  499. 

•'      supervision,  IV.  61,  489, 502, 
scientific  schools,  IV.  479. 
state  control  of  education,  IV.  499. 
teacliers*  schtHils,  IV.  504. 
technical  and  professional  schools,  IV.  37,  400. 
university  statistics,  IV.  57. 
Savignv,  Uiitory  of  Unireritity  of  BologniL,  IT,  747. 
Saxe-Allenburg,  Duchy  of,  IV.  801. 
Saxonv  :  agricultural  institute,  I,  321. 
burgher  schools,  V.  352. 
common  schools,  y,  350. 
educational  appropriations,  IV.  799. 
female  normal  !>chool,  Xyt,  274. 
gymnasia.  V.  35H. 
industrial  scho«>U,  V,  356. 
legal  schools  V.  365. 
learned  or  classical  schools,  V.  358. 
medical  »cho4»ls,  V.  3r>5. 
normal  schools,  V.  •^. 
polytechnic  schools,  V.  3.'57. 
real  schools  IV.  251,  297 ;  V.  354. 
school  for  icliot'*,  I.  .'»9.'». 
scientific  schools tTT,  367. 
Sunday  schools.  V.  S.'ML 
universities.  I,  403;  V.  362. 
village  schools,  V.  350. 
Saybri>okjremoval  of  Yale  College  from,  V.  547. 
Scaliger,  HI.  31. 
Scandinavian  words.  I,  51. 
Schlettstadt  School  in  1450,  V.  64,  84. 
Schmid,  IV.  88,  97,  107. 

Schnepl'enthal.  ill^titution  of,  Salzmann  at,  V.  508, 518. 
Schuonberg,  Prince,  normal  schM  of,  TTT,  274  ;  IV.  MO. 

munificence  of,  V.  354. 
Scholarships,  IL  4iK). 
Scholasticism,  L  255 ;  V.  74. 
School  and  SeAoolmajtter,  contents  of,  I.  709. 
School  and  teacher  jn  lit.,  IH,  449 ;  IV.  183,  Stt. 
School  apparatus.  I,  <  i5. 

School  architecture,  L  686,  740 ;   H,  467,  548 ;  V. 
199,  203. 
Bloom ington,  111.,  IV.  774. 
Boston,  IV.  769. 
Norwich,  H,  795. 
Chicago,  III.,  HI.  536. 
Ypsilanli,  Mich.,  IV,  778. 
School  age,  V.  351. 
associations^tlan  of^l,  721, 709. 
attendance,  I.  68H ;  H,  467, 509,  545. 
books,  H.  468,  478 TlV.  381. 
boy,  sports  of,  IV,  587. 
code  of  Trotrendorf,  V.  100. 
desks  and  seats,  diagonal  arrangemenLL  TBSw 
School  district  library»y»teni  of  N.  Y.,  V.  401. 
of  Massachusetts,  Y.  024. 
Indiana.  H.  483. 
Ohio,  H.  536. 
funds  and  expenses  ;  Alabama,  H,  405. 
California,  IL_407. 
ConnecticutTn.  472 ;  V,  130, 138. 
France,  H.  337. 
EnglandTn.  343. 
Illinois,  H,  479. 
Indiana,  H    486. 
Kentuckv,  H,  489. 
Maine,  H,  495,  496. 
Massachusetts,  H,  507. 
Micbican,  H.  510. 
New  Jersey,  H.  517. 
New  Hampshire.  H.  516. 
New  York,  H.  520. 
North  Carolina,  H.  530. 
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RhubiUlnnri,  11.544. 
Builii.i«,IV.  4»),S«3. 

4fl8,'47U,«<,'4aj''l!IS,  ^73, 
831. 
Joam.)!.  I.  0.W :  n.  470,  41 

Iwidl.  L  All  ;  II.  4IH  4HS. 
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S15.  Sffi, ! 


■Mh  '*>;^. 


IL  lie.  4W,  491,  5 


.  .'n."4ia. 

■luliun.  Lolhcr  gn.  IT.  143. 
■        i™  nn,  IT.  74». 


"fid, 


'*«'>II.  4»3i  4%  48»!  Si'*!,  UT. 
l«II),nr41l,4»l.5(W.4IK 
a<A»I<i»>ter.  A*-h.n,-.,  in.  37 ;  IT.  IBS. 
4iatr  ot  Brnuil  uT  Di  -■     -   "   -^ 
in  Engliih  lilr 


■f.  m.  'l&i 

_. .. itef.ntlSJ. 

l&.SSRi.'""' 

BoiMot>,  xnriciiiiuni.  L  3di,  aaa,  3ih;  n.  se,  7ii 
IT.4tyi. 

uehiirciural.  I,  39)  338  ;  IL  «3J :  IT,  U,  486. 

utineri,  IT,  *«. 
Wind.  IlVj;I;  IV.  2411. 

™mr(.-l.I.  IW0;IL7. 

•Mnnn- 11.  M$ :  »<  riiblic  giul  Coo.  BelHHb. 

OHpnnlian,  L  MO.       ' 

dnraiiil  dumb  L  nan,  6W;  n.  >33 ;  IT,  !W. 

"•wii".  ra,  40!i,  473 ;  T,  4S4. 

ilrm»ii.(ritTIS.'l8- 

m^inMi,!!;,  I,  315,  3S3,  317 ;  H.  118. 

•rniin;,  IL  718. 

fteh,  L3^. 

ftdOTT.  I.  6W. 

ftiHle.L^l^n.  21,  4B5:  in.lf74. 

fbldlry.  L  331,  Sa,  (i4U  ;  n.  Ml,  467,  7IS. 

fbandnr.  L  Gti). 

rna.LM):  11,470,489. 

Uwl.  L  »». 

iDdnnrTil.  L  lit.  ^.  >^  <40;  XL  718 :  T.  350- 

l»»fu««.  n.lu':  IT.  S3. 

IwMirni  dulcil.  T.  :!58,0ag 

■»ii<u>.iT,4II:  T.  3C 

I"mi«<J.i.»l,6*l;I 

mtalBgjTJlJ,  Ml.  Ml 
miiiit.  I7»'3S  ;  T.  3M- 


EIII..MI,  i.oJ8.Mg:  n.  715.  733. 
:i7B;  IL»';Ilt«>4;  T,  SS3. 

Si-!,  Si";  n,  387;  T.  3S7. 


im™,  L  Mil. 
public.  L  31K, 

mnllSot. 

Mtamrllr.  L  3IS,  ^-  n,  984.  34>,  X7;  IT.  349, 

^■•■r.n.  133;  T,  358. 

•■■r.icil,L3S8:  IT,  SI.       _ 

l«Rn^l,  .n>d»,L  ^3«r  D.  W.7M;  IT.  479; 


ScliulproiU  Grn 
Schuppi'm,  V,  351.  BOB. 


<rb;  netlK-Kd,  ni.  13 


I  Mfl ;  n.  7ia 

DtHdea,  T.  801,  flOB. 


ilproiU  GrmnuiuiD,  T.  3! 


Kli<nl,  T,  8«S. 
■,n.384.M9:nL34B; 
185;  11,638;  m.  381. 


■■       f.n.il,.  L  536. 
"       LboraUn..  I,  534. 
H       pi~.LS*5. 

lie  .i«ci..,  m".  147 ;  IT.  458,  479 ;  T.  X 

4,IIL3W. 

.'ZlTJ;,^  39[. 

ntiil  nlioiA,  m.  Wl. 


pomrhJutKhooli.  L38I;  XtLWI. 

■yiuni  nf.  eHtcltd  b>  educItiaDii  le«,  L  831. 

_!'■;".'"  ■;  """"".'^  '"_■    _  .    .  .      .j^.    „   J 
-  of,V.  ?0 


lit''B«™,'!iL'«3  ^if  M."""" 


1,  Ihsuingical,  LL  440. 


B...r.''«h»r'R»Siii|h','SfT?so3.  °  ■ 
atwisf  Khoiih  T.  351. 

coBluc.l.un(.(;L481;T.MS,3Ja. 


ma.  W..  T1>  Stktalmulrat,  ]K  44B. 
Slxriir.  L.  A>iind<r  of  B<i(l»  Sehwl,^.  5S3: 

eh«™i"!  r!  M.'on  CimnfiDhi»li. T,  131- 
",.rw.a,  T.  OD  W.  Calbo.n'.  1«ch.™j:.  308. 

KMtlin^  (qrchfltft.]  u  BD  amiiaaniMtL  ^Q,  M. 

.ulile»ortK,  S'r  J.  K..  L  638;  m  ^  38^  3BL 

cint,  AbbF,  n.  145. 
™kin(.n,  F.  .Mi,T.  IS. 
Binume..  L.  II..  fl,  677 

SilHiUUai,  F.  A.,  Itlnra  in  Smlan,  n.  "BO. 
Sillimsn,  B..  uibMit  lo  Inbon  of.  L  »«I. 
Simltr.CIT.  744;T.485. 
Biiwn  of  Cb.iilj,  n.  443;  HL   501,  S73,  »4e^  717, 

Biith  fann,  Kaibi,  IT.  5H- 
Slnp,  umiisa  U,  ft.  3» 
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Smith,  Bidion,  viait  to  Radleigh  School,  IV.  803 

Smith,  Eldrifl^e,  HL  i»H. 

Smith,  Sir  T.,  iioticeil,  IV.  165. 

Smithiion,  J.,  iieqiiekt,  I.  ^t4. 

Siiell.  E.  S.,  on  g>  uwoftc,  JL  70L 

Social  condition  of  Inborinr  uiaaaes,1. 158;  II«  7J 1, 714. 

Society  l»aternclle.  TTT.  667. 

Society  of  ArLi  of  London.  TTT,  351,  275. 

Socrates  nnd  ('linst,  Kointeau't  comparison  of,  V.  484. 

Sodalities  in  Cwthiilic  college*,  JL  440. 

Soeurt  griscs.  TIf.  <ftH. 

Somnicr matter.  Paul,  a  bacchant,  V.  79. 

Sopliie,  Ruusseau'a  V.  4^. 

South  Carolina,  academies;  teachers,  pupils,  income. 

L:wd. 

asyliiin  fur  deaf  and  dumb,  I.  455. 

colleges;  teachers,  pupib,  income,  I.  368. 

educational  funds.  1,  4.'>.'>. 

extent  and  piHiulntiun,  L  367. 

free  srhooN  I.  4.>.'i :  n.  553. 
new  (Kilry,  U,  554. 

juvenile  i>op.,  5  to  JO,  10  to  15,  15  to  SO,  L  367. 

libraries;  state,  college,  school,  &c.,  I.  360. 

public  schmil*  ;  lenchers,  pupils,  income,  I.  368. 

whites,  in  coll.,  arad  ,  and  public  schools,  I.  368. 
"  over  '2U.  unable  to  read  and  write,  I.  3<td. 
"         native  b<»rn,  "         "  "  I.  368. 

Sparta,  e«lucntional  i>olity  of,  TTT.  85. 
Special  education,  II,  t>H. 

Speech,  in  exprevsion,  HI,  58.       

Spelling,  instruction  in,  III.  318;  IV.  220. 
Spencer.  C.  A.,  TL  603. 
Spilleke,  rector  of  real  school,  V.  608. 
Spitzbart.  a  comic  pedaj^ofjical  history,  V.  507. 
Spontaiic.tus  activity.  V.  ''^^ 

St.  Loui<! ;  efficiency  and  economy  of  public  Bchools, 
1,351. 

enitravin;  of  high  school,  I,  349. 

first  public  sch<M>I,  L  349. 

number  of  public  schools,  18M,  I.  349. 

plans  of  high  school,  I.  .'152-355. 

salaries  of  teachers,  1. 350. 

system  of  public  instruction,  I.  348 
compared  with  otlier  citie«7l.  348. 

teachers'  a^soriations,  I.  350. 

teachers  from  the  east,  I,  350. 

tuition  fee,  I,  350. 

value  of  property,  L  348. 
St.  Louis  Reform  School,  UL  811. 
St.  Mary  in  Aquiro,  orphan  asylum,  ill,  566. 
St.  Mary*s  Seminary.  Baltimore,  II,  440. 
St.  Nicholas  Institution,  Paris,  TTT,  57^  737,  743. 
Stanford,  Rev.  J.,  m.  307. 
Stanley,  Lord,  address  by,  m,  341. 
Stansbury,  Rev.  A.  G.,  noticed.  JTT   350. 
Stanz,  Pestaiozzi's  labors  at,  IV.  69. 
Staples,  S.,  educational  request,  IV,  603. 
Stapulensis,  V.  7:2. 

SUte  authority  in  education,  TTT,  83,  05,  100 ;  IV. 
499. 

duty  of,  in  education,  H.  465,  478,  490,  49S,  558, 

Stote  scholarships,  Mossachusetts,  Q.  499,  507. 

State  schools  and  religious  instruction,  H.  560. 

Statistics  of  schools ;  see  names  of  states. 

Staunton,  Dr.,  on  introducing  foreign  .words,  I,  65. 

Stiles,  W.  IL,  n.  477. 

Stock,  Rev.  T.,  and  Sunday  ■chools,  UL  708. 

Stoffler,  J  ,  IV.  744. 

Stoicus,  in.  26. 

Stowe,  C.  E..  on  Bible  and  prayer  in  school,  I.  344. 

on  Rauhe  Haus,  TTT,  613. 
Stowe,  C.  E.,  memoir  and  portrait,  V.  585. 
Strasburg,  Sturm's  school  at.  IV.  167,  401. 
Stretton-on-Dunsmore,  reform  school,  m.  767,  783. 
Strncnsee,  of  Halberstadt,  at  Dessau,  V.  490. 
Stuart,  1.  VV.,  tribute  to  Gov.  Hopkins,  IV,  689. 
Studies,  selection  of,  V.  &iQ. 
Study,  comforU  of,  IV,  590. 

•*      excessive,  IV,  468. 
Stuttgart  Gymnasium,  V.  360. 
Sturm,  J.,  in.  28,  33,  35 ;  IV.  153,  166, 167,  401. 


Sturm,  James,  V.  M. 

Sturtevant,  J.  M.,  I.  227. 

Subdue  and  have  dominion  by  science,  H.  353. 

Simday  in  reform  schools.  Hi,  607,  707. 

Sunday  schools ;  first  in  the  world,  JL  723. 

origin  of,  TTT.  7*18. 

in  a  barn,  iiitliience  of,  V.  93. 

in  Saxony,  V.  S-W. 
Superficial  education  to  be  avoided.  TTT,  93;  IV,  73. 
Superintendent   of  common    schools,  first,   I.  30. 

first  recommended,  V.  133,  651. 

memorial  for.  in  Masnachusetu,  1836,  V.  653. 

reports  of,  .tee  different  Htntes.  

Superior  education,  H.  >*4,  484.492;  IV.  43;  V.  358. 
Supervision  of  K-ho«iN,  H.  474,  497,  508,  513,  534. 
Supplementary  school^,  H.  4IW. 
Sup|iort  of  schools,   how   borne,  I.   703.    set  Fundi 

and  Taxes. 
Surgical  school.  L  3^;    IV.  51 :  V.  Xi8. 
Sweden,  dwellings  of  poor.  II.  730;  TTJ,  237. 

school  movement  in.  H.  73U. 
'*      statistics  of,  rV,  W)l. 

Dr.  Siljestriim's  labors  in,  II.  729. 
Swifs  Family  Robinson,  V.  517. 
Switzerland,  m.  98 ;  IV.  25rt,  800. 

first  in  agric.  reform  schools,  IH,  567. 

model  dwellings  in,  HI,  337. 
Sydney.  Sir  P.,IIL  42. 
Syracuse,  idiot  asylum  at,  I.  605;  IV.  417. 

Tablet  of  honor.  TTT.  681. 
Talking,  superfluous,  Pestalorzi  on,  IV.  73. 
Tappnn,  H.  P.,  I.  234  ;  11.  167. 
Tawe,  A,  author  in  16tUl,  V.  291. 
Taste,  as  influenced  by  culture.  III,  60. 
{K>wer of,  in  cxpre9<i<)n,  I jl.  t»0 
want  of  m  designs  in  the  country.  Tf,  371. 
Tata  Giovanni,  juvenile  asylum  of,  III,  583. 
Taxation  and  education,  H.  457,  381,  493. 
Taxation  for  school  purposes,  H*  493, 518,  557. 
in  Boston,  I.  461. 
Connecticut,  I,  372. 
Indiana,  L  :*75;  11,  481. 
Kentucky,  TL  493. 
Ijouisiana,  I.  377. 
Blaine,  L  37H. 
Massachusetts,  I.  389. 
New  York,  I.  450. 
Ohio,  L  452. 
Pennsylvania,  I.  453. 
Philadelphia.  I.  465. 
Providence,  I,  469. 
Rhode  Island,  I.  454. 
Texas,  I.  455. 
Teacher,  the,  by  J.  Abbott,  contenU,  L  769. 
Teocher,   LeUers  to  a  Young.  I.  357,  561 ;  IL  HHl 
391,  557  ;  HI.  71,  313  ;  IV.  219,  450 
Dr.  Arnold's  idea  of,  IV.  55(1. 
estimate  of,  in  I5th  century,  V.  88. 
must  have  his  own  method,  IV.  101. 
in  country,  simple  habits  for,  fir,  395. 
for  reformatories.  III.  574,  5T(>. 
social  standing  of,  HI.  269;  IV.  414. 
Teachers,  appointment  of,  UL  ^18 ;  IV. 251, 369,  718 ; 
V.  352. 
compensation,  IL  370 ;  VI.  375.     See  the  several 

states, 
constant  change  of.  IL  457,  508,  532 ;  V.  143. 
convention  of,  1830,  V.  137- 
education  of,  I.    161.  357;  IL  478,494,  530,533, 

542;  IV.  375:  V.  353,  799. 
health  of,  IL  399. 
limitations  of  power,  U,  500. 
classification,  IV,  375. 
gratuities  and  pensions,  I.  196;  IV.  358.  370. 
Teachers*  associations,  first  in  U.  S.,  IV.  706. 
in  Alabama,  H.  734. 
Connecticut,  I.  711,721 ;  V.  137. 
Delaware.  U.  474. 
Indiana.  II,  734. 
Massachusetts,  H.  500. 
New  York,  H.  734. 
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WatsoD.  Sheriff*  W.,  labors  at  AberdecD,  TTT.  802. 
WatU,  bi.  1..  quoted,  V,  7iW. 

methods  for  readin]?.  IL  iii5,  316.  S-24,  235. 
Wayland.  Rev.  F..  adrlreas  by.  V.  15. 

extract  fnim  nddr«m  otj  IKM),  II.  25. 

Moral  Sciencr,  III.  7.>. 

remarks  at  Norwich,  KIl,  1U3. 

on  lehool  fynds,  Y,  13.'i. 
Weaving  sch(M)l,  (Miciiinitz,  IV.  798. 
Webb,  G.  J.,  labors  of,  ns  music  tencher,  IV.  144. 
Webster.  D.,  on  ediicalM  polity  of  New  England,!.  591. 

first  s|)eecli  of,  for  same.  I,  591. 

on  normal  sclioob,  I.  590. 

WMliteuoM  of,  IL  1 1''^' 
ebster,  N..  dictionary,  (unabridgc<1,)  U.  517,  522. 

reviewed.  nL  161. 
merits  as  a  lexicographer,  HI,  163. 
schools-l>ooks  of,  V.  •^39. 
Weimar,  school  statistics  of.  1850, 17.  250. 
Wells,  W.  II .  article  by,  m.  531. 
Wenzky,  rector  at  Prunzlau,  V.  ♦»94. 
Werner,  G.,  work-school,  Reutliii^un,  IV,  799. 
Wesleyan  University,  statistics  of,  I.  4ij5. 
WeMel,  J.,  account  of,  IV.  714. 
West  India  IslancU.  extent  and  population,  I.  365. 
Western  College  Socictv,  I.  ^>. 
Western  (-olleg©  of  Tejichers,  V.  729. 
Weston,  Rev.  C.  P.,  I.  Zm. 

Whetcly,  Archbishop,  on  Macon's  Essnvs^V.  681. 
Wheelock,  K.,  foniulor  of  Indian  school,  IV.  667. 
Whipping.  rV.  156.  569;  V.  509. 
Whitaker,  Prof.,  three  rules  for  rendiny.  H.  230. 
White,  II.  K.,  poem  on  daino  school,  III.  460. 

Whispering,  how  prevented,  V.  631.       

Whitworth,  W.,  on  education  in  U.  B..  HI.  230. 
Wichern.  J.  II.,  biography  and  portrait,  m.  5. 

founder  of  Ranhc  llaus,  L  610,  616 ;  m,  5. 

publications  of,  HI.  6. 
Wilbur,  H.  I).,  hibors  for  idiots,  L  597;  IV.  417,  419. 
Wilcox,  A.  F  ,  V.  64. 
Wiley,  C.  II.,  reporU  by,  H.  527. 
Wilhelm's  method  of  teaching  music,  IV,  145. 
Willard,  Mn.,  and  female  education,  I.  699;  IL  21. 
William  of  Chiim|>caux,  school  of  logic.  I,  ^2^- 
William  of  VVvkoham,  influence  of,  ni.  209, 219. 
Williams,  E.,  V,  555. 

Williams,  J.  W.  D.,  gift  to  Boston  Library,  IL  SM- 
Williams  College,  statistics  of,  I.  405. 
Willing.  Mrs.  R.  T.,  V.  27. 
Williston^S..  n.  173. 

Williston  Seininarv,  account  of,  with  cut,  IL  173. 
Wills,  of  children,  V.  511. 
Wilb ;  W.  Lawrence's,  H.  44. 
Wilson,  J.,  English  Punctuatitn,  XL,  742. 
Wilson,  Rev,  T.,  |)ooin  on  The  Hod,  TTT.  461. 
Wimmer.  l)r.  H.,  article*  by,  HL  2rJ7lV,  233,  345, 

505,  793 ;  V,350. 
Wiranheling,  J..  V.  65. 
Wituleslieim.  IV,  625. 
Windsor  Forest  School,  I.  636. 
Winthrop,  J.,  extract  from  Journal  of,  IV.  671. 

supposed  speech  of,  V.  527. 
Winthrop,  R.  C,  dedication  of  Winthrop  BchM,  I,  645. 

at  laying  corner-stone  of  Boston  Library,  IL  207. 

gift  to  same,  H.  204. 
winthrop,  R.  C,  on  New  England  schools,  I,  645. 
Wisconsin,  academies;  teachers,  pupils.  ine,L  368. 

colleges;  teachers,  pupils,  income,!.  368. 

deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind,  I.  457,  641,  650. 

extent  and  irapulation,  L  367. 

institution  for  the  blindTl.  4.57. 

Journal  of  Ednration,  L  656. 

libraries;  state,  social,  itc.,  L  369. 

Dewspa)»er8, 1,  651. 

gublic  schools  ;  teacher*,  pupils,  income,  L  968. 
tate  Teachen'  Association,  IL  735. 
whites,  5  to  10,  10  to  15, 15  to  20,  L  367. 

*'       in  oolL  acad..  and  public  schools,  L  368. 
"       over  20,  unable  to  read  or  write,  I.  368. 
"       native  born.  "        '•  "         f.  368. 

Wiae,  H.,  on  education  in  Virginia,  IL  557. 
WittMberg  Univonity,  in  1545,  ttatiitica  of,  V.  535. 


Wilx,  V.  67. 

Wolcott,  Gov.,  on  schools  of  Connecticut,  V.  125. 

W«.|f,  II.,  V,  453. 

Wolke,  anistant  of  Basedow,  V.  491. 

Pedagosical  Conner. *ation.<^  V.  jOI. 
Women,  health  of,  IL  403. 

education  of,  L  567  ;  V,  23,  .WS. 

training  of,  lor  social  place,  TTT.  4^5,  495. 
Wootlbridgc,  W.,  and  tenchen*  a»w>ciatioii,  IV.  708. 

teacher  in  1795.  IL  676. 
Woo<lhridge.  W.  C.  H.  21. 

memoir  <»f,  V,  51. 

on  the  Kiblo  as  a  classic,  V.  63. 

charactei'  of,  V,  61,  62.  • 

editor  of  Annals  of  Ed  'cation^  V.  59. 

evils  of  excessive  labor  iv  doing  gdod,  V.  54. 

experience  as  a  teacher,  V.  52. 

'*  in  teaching  deuf-mutcs  V,  53. 

geographical  text-lHx>ks  by.  V.  5.1. 

labors  in  behalf  of  teachers'  *cniiiiartes,  V.  59. 

on  music  in  schools,   TV.  142,  «>4- ;  V.  '»3. 
Wooilcock,  v.,  arrangeiiieul  of  "cnt.s  wni  de-jks.L  784. 
Wooflword.  VV..  benefaction  of.  TV.  •>.!<>. 
Woo<lward  High  SfchiMil,  Cinoiiinfiti.  TV.  .'»2»J. 
VVooNey,  T..  hut.  discourse  on  Vale  College.  V.  ^^ 

remarks  at  Norwich,  m.  I!»4. 
Worcester,  J.  E  ,  hiiioricrtl  atlas,  H,  745. 
Words,  exercises  in,  H,  742. 

meaning  of,  I.  78. 
negkct  of,  HI.  32R. 
Wordsworth,  quoted,  m.  100. 
WorkhoiiM  schouU,  Iri^h  naliorvil  a'd  to.  IV.  375. 
Working  climes,  lodging  for,  IH,  "i'M. 
Workshops  should  be  froquenttril  In  children,  V,  479. 
Worship  in  school,  Basedow  on.  V.  515. 
Wotton,  N.,  on  punishment,  TV,  156. 

notice  of,  TV.  164. 
Wright,  L.,  notice  of,  n.  176. 
Wurtcmberg,  reform  schools  in,  TTT,  509. 

school  colony  in,  TV,  799. 
W>kebam,  William  of;  nee  William,  &c. 

Yale,  Eliho,  memoir  of,  V,  715. 

lienefactions  of.  V.  553,  720. 

iufluonce  oC  V.  723. 
Yale  Colles*,  liistoryof,  1701  to  1800.  V.  540. 

nnt  step  toward,  V.  540. 

act  of  ineorporation  in  1701,  V.  543. 
**  "  "    1792.  V.  5t>4. 

coiloof  college  customs  in  1764.  V.  561. 

controversies  respecting  chorter,  V.  5o9. 

influence  of,  through  it4  graduates,  V.  723. 

revision  of  charter  and  state  aid.  in  1729,  V.  Sfi5. 

presidency  of  Rev.  A.  Pierson,  V.  544. 
"       •    T.  Cutler,  V.  554. 

•  E.  Williams.  V.  555. 

•  T.  Clap,  V.  S-W. 

•  N.  Daggett.  V.  560. 
"    <*    E.  8til«,  V.  562. 

state  aid  to,  V.  586. 

when  and  why  named,  V.  553. 

scientific  school.  I.  359;  IL  371. 

statistics  of,  I.  405. 

view  of  buildings,  in  1764,  V.  722-  

Young,  A.,  fountler  of  Philanthr.jpic  Society-  TTT,  TUB. 
Young  Ladicv'  Accidence,  Bingham's.  V.  33'^. 
Young  Ladies*  High  School  at  Providence,  V.  9. 

characteristics  of,  V.  23. 
Y|isilanti,  normal  school  ot,  I.  447. 
Ypsilaoti,  union  public  school.  TV.  778. 
Yvcrdun,  Pestalozzi's  labors  at,  L  611. 

Teller,  C.  II..  HL  384. 

Zerbolt,  G.,  IV.  625. 

Zeune.  Dr.,  statistics  of  blindDets,  TV,  127. 

Zeuxidamus,  saying  of,  IV,  470. 

Zingg.  V.  607. 

Zinzendorf,  V.  456. 

ZoUiogy.  museum  of  L  363. 

Zootechny,  study  of,  L  322. 

Zuberbiihier,  V,  182. 

Zutphen,  Gerard  of,  TV.  685. 
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